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PREFACE. 


UowBTBS  uid  ftnd  uniaritiiig  the  prospect  u(  ■  Hu- 
tory  of  Madkine  majr  appemr  at  a  dUtancc,  it  will  be 
fouod  gnKlnallyto  improve,  and  bccume  fiJl  uf  inlrrcat, 
woDtler,  and  auimation,  a*  «re  proceed.  The  dctert 
disappear*  as  we  adTaacv.  and  we  find  our  attcntioo 
trresutibty  fiudnatcd  by  the  multitode  and  variety  (if  the 
objects  whieb  pmeot  tJieniBc)vr«.  The  History  of  Medi* 
doe  it.  in  fact,  tljc  but(n7  of  the  barmui  vpecies,  oocoa- 
tawmated  hf  tfaoae  ciril  diaeordi  and  fearful  iiinNritin, 
dioae  crimes  and  diaordera  which  blot  the  pa^  of  other 
hwlorics.  and  stamp  man,  created  in  the  inmifV  of  hb 
maker,  witiitiic  ^isAgeof  B  fiend  and  tlic  henrl  uf  a  brute. 
The  Iliitory  of  Medicine,  on  the  caiilnuy,  b  the  liislury  uf 
pe«ee  aitd  good  will,  of  eodlew  han&ooy.  and  tinrrosing 
phihmthrvpT.  [nelcad  uf  recording  tlic  dcAolntiotu  of 
war,  aod  the  growth  of  immoralit}' — the  deadly  cffxti 
uf  human  pauiotife.  and  the  liloody  triumpba  of  acnMlHi 
ambition — ^her  province  ta  to  note  the  diminution  of 
mortal  raffermgi  and  tbe  only  triamphit  which  >he 
reoonb  are  ihone  ohtaincd  over  aJclmeaa.  death,  and 
sorrow. 


I 


VI  PREFACE. 

LoEt  in  the  depths  of  on  unreconled  antiquitv.  the 
earlier  pagvs  of  mcdicitl,  ns  well  &s>  gciicnU  luwtory.  urc 
few,  obscure,  and  iinsatUfocton'.  Of  the  years  before 
the  Flood,  we  can  cutcl]  hut  thua:  mrc  and  partial 
glimpsca  which  Omnipotence  has  been  pleased  to  reveal 
in  the  wrilitiga  of  Mosca — glimpses  which  are  Iiarilly 
sufficient  fur  Ujc  couxtructiou  of  u  pliiupiUe  bj-potheti*. 
or  tlie  foundation  of  a  probable  conjecture.  Like  tia- 
vellcrs  cnvt-lujicd  in  an  Alpine  mist,  we  w^mlcr  in  dark- 
neas  and  uncertainty,  without  compass  to  direct,  or 
planet  to  eiiHgliteii  u»-~ 

Inrolvfire  diem  nimbL,  el  tiox  homida  oxtaiD 
Abitulit— 

Th>e  ^ame  dnrknen,  doubt,  and  uncertainty,  morlt  our 
progress  through  the  carliiT  jicriods  uf  Eg>pttaii  aud 
Grecian  history,  and  wc  find  oaraelves  bewildered  in  a 
motley  a  rfwd  of  Apises  and  Otiriseii,  of  Tlioutlu.  of 
Taaul*.  iiud  SempiK-a,  of  Orpheuses.  ApolloH,  and  Escu* 
lapiueiei'.  whom  we  ar<!  »t  a  lo^e  to  di!>crLm)nFilc  frutn 
eadi  other,  and  who  bear  so  little  similitude  to  substan- 
tial iwrwnagce.  thai  we  seem  to  be  truvcrMiig  tlie  land 
ul'  drcoina  and  tiic  regions  of  romance,  rather  thaji 
tboae  of  real  history  and  uctuul  events.  It  is  iiot  till 
we  approach  tlic  conlinea  of  Christianity  that  the  dork- 
IM6S  bogiof  to  lesseu  in  intensity,  tlie  uutliiies  uf 
ubjects  faintly  to  apiiear,  and  probcdiilily  to  occupy  lb> 
place  of  doubt  and  dcluskm.  Hippocrates  is  the  first 
who  stands  in  tolerable  distinctneM  before  as.  actively 
cudeavouriiig  to  dissipate  the  mists  of  i|rnorance.  and 
mseuc  the  art  of  he«ling  from  the  hands  of  imposture 
and  superstition. 


PKKFACC. 

'  Tbc  Buth  al  ChruiiuuLT  at  lat^  tbed  •  oew  mul 
(^kriooA  iKBBtafttian  aver  the  world,  and  ibu  buwau 
miBd.  emanei paled  from  the  tfaaMncb  cif  wpemttiiui. 
beg;«u  to  fieel  and  exert  its  powers.  IW  in  tit*  vtiy 
iabacY  of  ihia  new-faptn  Jay,  a  portentou  «cIjik«  oik« 
nore  involTcd  the  world  in  ita  blackest  ahade,  aiid  Uw 
l«nen  of  ignomooe  cUaitied  anew  to  Uu:  eartb  tlu: 
cclratial  miod  of  inaa.  that 

Dtviua  partieula  aurs — 

til),  at  length,  the  ducovcry  of  the  art  of  Printitif; 
anbarr«d  afresh  tbc  gates  of  llcHveo,  luid  let  in  that 
flood  of  light,  of  knowledge,  and  of  wisdom,  which 
enabled  men  to  enuincipale  theniselref  Again  from  the 
»lavcr>'  of  BupcntiUon — to  take  tbcir  proper  place  in  the 
ranka  of  created  liciugs — and,  in  ennobling  then)»elve>, 
in  gradusDj  ciallin^^  their  uniicrBtnndingv  and  ameuditig 
their  bearta,  to  pay  at  length  the  worthiest  homage  lu 
the  goodneM  of  their  commun  Pltrent,  and  prove  tbein- 
velvea  to  be — tu  the  Almighty  liimwlf  originally  fonncd 
them — inferior  only  to  the  Angels. 

Soch  is  the  nature — such  the  progress— such  thi; 
terminatiDn — of  a  History  of  Meditune; — and  if  the 
JDomey  be  commenced  in  dHrkncss  and  perplexity,  it 
tenninales  at  least  in  the  regions  of  meridian  bnlliivnc)r 
and  joyons  certainty. 

In  performing  this  long  bat  interesting  joamcy,  the 
incidents,  which  were  few  and  scaltcrwi  at  the  rom- 
(uencement.    tliickcn    as    wc    udvoocc — ^tUe  landwrape. 
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which  was  at  first  but  dimly  seen,  becomes  distinct  and 
bii^t — the  darkness  of  the  night  fades  away,  and  the 
glory  of  the  momiog  reveals  firesh  objects  for  our 
admiratioD,  and  new  discoveries  for  our  surprise.  If, 
amidst  the  multitude  of  objects  which  claim  our  notice, 
some  have  been  overlooked,  the  benevolence  of  the 
reader  will  surely  not  sufier  itself  to  be  withheld  ou 
account  of  such  casual  inadvertence. 

Plymouth,  April,  1831. 
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rfiJcir*^C''''i  l'rml^»c■r   iif    Mnlinnp    ■■ 

N  diitliitn  I'r  I  •  of  Crolnua  ;    uml  \mo 
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[t  might  liBvi*  bcrri  expected  UiRt  the  ori|;io  of 
a  bnuicb  of  kauwlrd|^  so  conducive  to  the  wrU 
fupe  itrul  so  pt^iifntinl  lo  tht*  pn'scn'slion  of  thr 
hunifut  race  Ufa  the  Art  of  llenling.  woulU  huve 
been  pmervctl  aiuonfc  men  with  a  kind  of  r^ 
Itgious  vencnitionj    aiid    been    traceable   to    iU 
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reoiotest  source,  with  a  diBtinctiiess  proportionate 
to  its  iittorest,  and  a  precision  equal  to  ilfl 
imporljince.  Tlie  rpvcrtJi*,  howfviT,  is  fount!  to 
l)e  the  cast',  and  tlic  fanlit-r  wv.  utli-inpl  ti)  pene- 
trate into  the  mists  of  Antiquity  the  more  indis- 
tinct does  tlie  object  of  our  pursuit  become.  In 
place  of  tlie  certainty  which  we  might  have  an- 
ticipated from  a  nearer  approximation  to  the 
liead  of  the  stream,  we  experience  increasing 
perplexity  ;  and  where  wu  inij^ht  hope  for  the 
guidance  of  truth  we  dud  ourselrcB  embarrassed 
by  the  delusiona  of  fable. 

Of  the  Slate  of  Medicine  before  the  Flood  we 
are  destitute  of  the  sliglitest  authentic  records  OD 
which  we  might  form  a  conjecture :  we  are 
ju8ti6ed,  however,  by  many  clrcumiiianceii  re- 
corded in  tlie  Holy  Scriptures  in  believing  that 
Medical,  as  well  as  nimiy  other  branches  of  use- 
ful knowledii(e,  had  arrived  at  a  very  considerable 
degree  of  perfection  in  the  autediluviau  ages  ; 
although,  whether  man  was  indebted  for  his 
ncquaintamre  with  tbit<  and  many  other  branches 
of  Science  to  an  immediate  revelation  from  the 
Ahnighty,  or  to  the  exercise  of  hia  own  judgment, 
routed  into  action  by  necessity,  and  aided  by 
accidental  discoveries,  is  one  of  those  prublenu 
which  tio  effort  of  mere  human  rea:jon  can  ever 
hope  to  soU'C. 

Schul?^,  a  German  of  considerable  erudition,, 
who  filled  the  chair  of  a  Professor,  at  Altdorf, 
early  in  the  hist  century,  traces  the  origin  of 
Medichie  to  the  period  of  the  fall,  ajid  iudulgen 
himself  in    much  curious   »pccuIation  as  Co  thv 
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rraurlu  vhich  our  first  parents  mfty  be  suppoted 
to  hmve  made  to  each  other  an  tbe  subject  uf  tticir 
natnral  wants,  nppctites,  atul  arnsations  :  be  al»u 
poinla  out  tb«  strong  prnbabilUj'  that  Adam, 
fielding  to  tbe  aU-autboritatire  voice  of  necessity, 
"■  Inhoranti  arnica:  obstetricit  mama  adhihuisUt 
ticque  Vhiritrgia: priinnm  furU  ofteraiioufm  cxtr- 
aame" — di»chur3;cd  the  office  of  un  accourlicur  to 
his  wife,  and  thus  performed  the  6f^t  operation  in 
Sopgery*. 

Le  Clerc  also,  a  French  writer  of  no  mean 
abititr,  whose  History  of  Medicine  is  a  work  of 
eontiiderabic  merit,  giinng  a  copious  view  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  ancient:^  down  to  the  days  of 
Caten,  and  written  in  general  with  strict  impar- 
tiality, discnsaes  with  considerable  ingenuity  the 
question  "  si  la  M^decint  est  venue  immediate' 
menf  de  Dieu," — whether  the  science  of  Medicine 
emanated  directly  from  Heaven?  a  »jue»ti(in  the 
aSrmatire  of  which  rests  upon  probability  rather 
than  evidence,  and  whose  solution  is  more  curious 
than  useful.  Me  aUo  traces  tbe  practice  of 
Medicine  in  its  various  bntncbes  to  the  days  of 
Adain,  whom  he  shewn  to  have  been  of  necessity 
the  first  Phydician,  Sui^coii,  and  Accoucheur,  in 
the  world  f. 


*  3.  H.  Seliului  HiKtoria  MnliHiiic   a   rcnitn   iiiUiD   nd 

A-  V.  r.  535,  diMiitela.  4li>,   Lipnin*,   1728.     Kjiiw!ein  Coai- 

pentlrum  HiitornR  Mvvlicv,  a  rerum  inilia  ftd  Iluilriuui  acKt>9- 

^H      nun.  8«o.  Hiilir,  1/42. 


f  Histuirc  de  b   MMicitie,  ou  I'gn  voit  TOriaiiie  et  \v* 
r^de  nfl  Ail :  avet-  (Isum:  par  I>nii>i^l  le  Clerc.  How. 
169C.  4to.  Pirt  3aic.  Anuiti-nlaoi.  172(. 
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BrainlHlIa^,  u  Ktirgcon  of  emiucncp,  who  prac- 
tiHcil  for  many  ycari;  itt  Vieniiii,  lubotirK  to  trace 
the  invctitioii  (if  surgirul  iiifitniiiieiiti:  ti)  Tubal 
Cain,  the  sail  of  Lnmcch,  graiiilaon  of  Cain,  and 
i^reat  grandson  of  Adum,  who  lived  ahout  387''* 
years  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  and  who 
was,  as  the  32d  verse  of  the  4th  chapter  of 
Ciciit'sis  explicitly  iuforiuB  us,  "  an  hislnittor  of 
rvery  urtifiver  in  brtis-i  ami  iron,"  nod  ht'iice  not 
unlikely  to  have  been,  a»  Brniiibilla  iiigcnioudly 
and  plausibly  contends,  thif  first  contriver  and 
fabricator  of  such  simple  instruments  as  the  rude 
state  of  Mtirgical  knowledge  in  those  early  ages 
required. 

There  can  be  lillle  doubt  that  the  orip;in  of  a 
large  proportion,  if  not  of  the  whole  of  the  wiidest 
fahlefi  of  the  Heathen  Mythology,  may  be  tracetl 
to  facte  recorded  in  the  siitred  volume  :  and  that 
numberless  occurrences  which  are  represented  as 
havhig  taken  place,  niid  numlKrless  per»una^B 
u'hoiii  we  find  spoken  of  as  having  lived  at 
periods  considerably  posterior  to  the  great  catau- 
troplie  of  the  Deluge,  arc  to  he  songht  for,  if  we 
would  fitid  their  rtml  prototypes,  in  the  ages 
which  preceded  that  memorahte  event,  and  in  the 
very  infancy  of  the  human  race. 

The  resemblance  of  character  which  mt  find  to 
subsist  between  the  celebrated  Thouth  orTaautof 
the  Egyptians,  the  reputed  secretary  of  Osiris, 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  the  same  with 

•  Bnimbilla  t*a*  jilitceil  by  the  Emperor  Prmici*  the  Se- 
roiid  Bt  the  head  i>f  we  Academy  of  Suriierj-.  ftmniled,  under 
lEic  aiiMiicKii  iif  thai  moiiurcli,  at  Vii^tiiia  ui  tlw  jr^r  17S3  :  ■ 
guroof  of  ilie  hi^ii  rrputatiuu  ba  bad  acquired  fui  lalcnU  and 
proCmiouiil  kkili. 
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Ihr  llvmies  Trifinicfi^Ktiis  *  of  the  Cirrrlu,  uiil 
Ux  great  gnuidsoa  of  Adam,  is  nScirnily  cIom; 
to  warrmnt  our  concluding,  notwtUitUmlinf;  thrir 
diasimOarity  of  iiamc}  that  they  arc  one  and 
the  aame  indtvtdual.  Taiiut,  uh  mp  IfArri  fmiti 
Diodorus,  wii>  n-iirxbi]>|n-d  as  a  Divinity  in  rwi- 
ief|U«ice  of  his  invrnlion  of  Irttcrsj  ]uid  rvpry 
other  u  wful  art  and  ncienct:,  while.-  Si-riptu  tv  rvcorda 
the  Talunblc  terriers  of  thr  antcdiluvijin  Tubal| 
the  "  inMructor  of  every  aKificer  iu  brass  and 
iroa":  Utx>nic  m  litis  dfKcnptton  i«,  it  nuiy  br 
found  ntfiii'icnt,  when  tukeii  in  cunjunttiuu  with 
other  circuuiMtanccR,  to  juittify  a  Biupicion  »f  the 
identity  of  the  fabuluua  Toaut  with  the  true 
TnbaL 

In  r^iTring,  with  B^anlhilk^  the  uri^n  of  but- 
pcml  initruiuciittt  to  a  pi-riod  hj  remote  as  the 
icoond  ^irratiun  friiiu  .\d»n),  it  inuKt  nut  l>c 
supposed  ttial  men  hud,  in  Uio&e  c&rly  da)  x,  laaile 
any  ver^'  prfal  pruficirney  in  tlir  art  of  Surgery,, 
or  Umt  the  in>truiutMiUi  ulitch  tht-y  employed 
werr  of  other  thou  the  rudett  and  most  inurtiSciol 
coHEtruction.  An  the  Medicnl  knuu'Irdge  of  the 
Aiilt'dilurituiA  may  be  reasonably  prc^mnt-d  to 
hare  bci'n  conBncd  to  the  exliibition  of  a  few 
vegetable  feiniplcs  of  the  mildcsl  character  and 
mo?l  iiitiocuutut  aelivity*  tx»  we  may  jublly  i*on> 
elude  that  tlieir  »urpcal  skill  wim  i-quully  re- 
ftrictcd  to  the  trralinvnt  of  the  «n»3t  nrdiniiry 
wotinda  and  the  a[tplicatiuii  of  the  Icoiit  compli- 
cated banda^ ;  to  the  reduction  of  a  dislorattMl 

•  Tf^Mtyrrm — Tcr  ntUAiniin — Thritfl  grralvnl — w  namml 
bj  the  Urevis  ua  »i.-T>iiiiit  ••!  Iii>  gicul  wanting,  iuiporlaiit 
MTvioei,  ukI  Dtnaeniua  viMues. 
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It  w  not  tin  kw 
tbe  (U^v,  when  the 
with  t^ililHits,  umI  the  acirki  wmmii/timt  of  vicr 
to  wfnmiemoe  Bore  orcr  the  fine  of  tfae  gMw^ 
that  the  Alaighty  fiMud  it  iM.nia*i>  to  aelnt 
soothrr  Noah  ftwa  aaoag  the  postrritr  of  Adam, 
in  tbe  prreon  of  Ahrahan,  and  to  ***''*y****  hin 
and  his  drscradants  ftwn  Ac  BBtaoBS  b]r  wfaora 
they  vmr  sammnded,  as  a  people  cci  apart  for 
^wMi^tf  hy  the  ordinance  of  a  peculiar  0{irni- 
tSoa  prrfortned  upon  ihr  maks — an  ut-ctirrvurr 
which  fumUhea  the  rrry  earliest  recorded  in- 
stance of  a  surgical  operation,  performed  long 
antecedently  to  the  most  remote  d«ic  of  any 
attthentic  profane  hiirtor}*.  With  the  solitarr 
exception  of  the  surgical  rite  of  Circumcision,  his- 
tory, M-hclhcr  sacred  or  iinjfnne,  furnishes  u> 
witli  no  information  whatever  respecting  the  pro- 
pTfn  uf  either  nunlicine  or  surpry  durintj  the 
pntriarchnl  iiges.  We  can.  hoMWcr,  re«dily  be- 
UcTe  that  the  practice  of  both  must  hare  been 

•  About' IflflS  yran  before  Mm  conuMncemeot  of  tho 
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of  the  simplnt  de»criptitm,  such  aloae  u  the 
onsophisticatcfl  luonnerfi  and  anvitiated  Usteii  oC' 
tiiose  days  demandefl,  and  iuch  only  as  the 
pKtcttjrofhumaD  nilmertts  rendered  indispensable;.' 
for  disease  bad  iiut  yet  jitUtintrd  tu  Uiat  complex- 
ity of  character  which,  in  our  days,  calls  for  the 
vlBKMt  skill  in  diitgaosUcB,  or  aL-quireU  tJiat  ma- 
Ul^nity  of  virulence,  which  too  often  IrofHes  the 
otniokt  efforts  of  art-  Miiti'ft  food  was  ninipler  in 
its  character,  and  hit,  habits  tnore  conwnmit  to 
the  dictates  of  nntiire,  than  at  present :  luxury 
bad  not  }xt  corrupted  his  tastc!«,  nor  rice  broken 
dovQ  his  constitution. 

At  we  descend  the  Blreani  of  time,  and  .npproacb 
the  Uniitfl  of  authentic  history,  we  find  the  »tudy 
of  Medicine  first  cultiviilcd  with  mcUiod,  and 
reduci-tl  to  something  approach! iij^  U>  Kystetuatic 
srrangement,  among  the  inhabitants  of  E^pi}  a 
people  who  in  ninny  point?  exhibited  a  cloec  resem- 
blance to  the  manners  of  the  (Jiinese,  and  who, 
Dotwithstandiuglhccxtravagiuice  of  thcirclaims  to 
antiquity,  and  the  gross)  absurdity  of  eoine  of  their 
traditions,  were  undoubtedly  the  niu»t  furutu-d 
of  the  primitive  nations  in  the  marcti  of  civiliza- 
tion and  the  cultiration  of  kiiowlfd^e.  Anatomy 
has  been  imngined  by  sonic  to  hare  been  practised 
bjr  the  Egyptians  at  a  period  long  atitecedent  to 
the  earliest  existing  records,  and  Manetho,  a 
distinguished  Egyptian  writer,  is  represented  by 
Eotebiufi  a.4  stating  that  Athotis,  a  traditionary 
monarch  of  that  countrj',  wrote  several  treatiaet 
on  Anatomy.  But,  when  we  learn  that  the 
era  assigned  to  tiiis  fabulous  monarch,  by  the 
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^m  wild  and  nnprobablc  clironoloj^-  of  the  Egyptian 

^M  prieetB,  wuiild  curry  ti»  buck  to  an  age  priur^  by 

^B  many  crnturit's,  to  tbc   formation   of  Attain^   au 

^1  reconled  in  the  writiiij*B  of  Moses,  we  can  easily 

^P  cstiniHtp  the  (Icgri'C  of  crc^libitlty  to  which  such  a 

fable  itt  entitled. 

That  aroi(UMital  circumstances  may,  even  in 
the  patriarchal  ages,  have  given  men  some 
imperfect  notion  of  the  internal  s^tructurt*  of 
the  human  frame,  or  that  tlic  inspectiuii  of  the 
viiiL-era  of  those  aniiniUs  wliom  they  were  obhgi'd 
to  kill,  either  for  sacrllicv  ur  for  food,  may  hare 
led  them  to  reason  from  some  BuppuHcd  antdu- 
gies  respecting  the  diitpoHition  and  functions  of 
the  convspomling  partn  in  the  human  body,  is  by 
no  meariK  im|)rohBbIe  :  but  tliat  this  knowledge 
amounted  to  any  thing  at  all  approni^'liing  to  cor- 
rect Anatouiictil  Science  few  will  feci  disposed 
to  admit:  and  there  uro,  besides,  the  strongest 
grounds  for  believing  that  the  ])riietiee  of  human 
di&!:ieetiun  did  not  cointiicnce  before  the  days  of 
^m  Kraeistrutus  and  llcrophilus,  but  a  few  centuries 

^^  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  or,  at  the  earliest,  bc- 

^M  fore  the  days  of  Hippocrates. 

^M  Previously  to  this  periotl,   superstitious  prcju- 

^M  dice  was  too  firuily  rooted  in  the  human  hreaKt 

^B  to   admit   of   an   act    wliich  was   reputed  to  be 

^m  BO  offensive   to  the  Gods  as   the  violation  even 

^M  of  those  bodiea  vvbicli  they  had  slain   without 

^H  compunction   in    the  field,  much  more  the  dis- 

^M  section   of    those   who   had   died    from    natunil 

^M  causes   in  their  beds.     Hence  it  was  that  men, 

^M  Imng  dciititutc  of  the  means  of  acquiriiig  a  just 
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knowledi^  of  the  structure,  fusctioDa,  uid  rrla- 
tive  poeUioufl,  of  the  buuuui  viscera,  were  uiiftblc 
to  form  a  currecl  judgment  om  to  the  icat  or 
cmuen  of  duru«c,  ur  (o  ulopt  m  nliooal  method  uf 
cure.  Aud  heiic-e,  n\w,  it  arose,  tlial,  in  on  age 
HinguUrly  pruoc  to  »u|>cr8tition,  when  c\-ery 
ei-etit  turpMsing  the  narruv.  liiiiitM  of  cxiktiiig 
Icaorledge  wa*  pefi-rrcU  by  (^eticnJ  cvnscnt  to 
the  direct  ngrnc^'  of  llcarrn,  and  when  ignorance 
■ought  cunccatnirnt  brneath  the  mantle  of  iny*- 
terr,  men  were  disposed  to  regard  an  the  reititlt 
of  demoniac  indueace*  or  celestial  wrath,  erery 
ramploiot  wluwe  origin  bafllt-d  (heir  conjectures^ 
or  whow  otMtinacy  bude  defiance  to  their  ttkill. 
Dtdordrra,  which  the  modern  pmrlitioner  view* 
without  alarm  aud  trfutA  wttlumt  difficulty, 
were  regardLil  hy  the  natiuas  of  old  with  miper- 
is  dread,  aud   the   sanctity   of  the  priettt, 

the  charlatan rj'  uf  the  Inipotttor,  were  called  in 
to  supply  the  impotence  uf  art,  iind  fill  up  the 
rucuity  uf  knowledge.  Traces  of  thla  fiuperstition, 
aud  examples  uf  thin  credulity,  surviving  thr 
night  uf  darkness  whicit  overiihaduwed  tJie  earlier 
and  tbe  middle  ages  of  the  world,  may  even  yet 
be  discovered  amid  the  iiislitutions  uf  Christianity 
and  the  illumination  uf  kiiuwlcdge. 

Krum  what  has  beett  just  aoJd,  we  can  readily 
understaxid,  nithout  having  n*c'uur»e  to  nny  un- 
supported hyputhcKifl  of  direct  rc^clntiun  from 
Heaven,  hou-  ulinu*!  every  natiun  of  anli(|uity 
came  to  refer  tlic  origin  of  Modiciiiu  to  the  imme- 
diate Inittruction  of  the  Gods  ■  and  how  the  Isla 
and  Oairia,  the  Api«  and  Serapia  of  tbe  Kg}'ptinn», 
a  5 
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came  to  be  regarded  att  Divinities,  and  worahipped 
with  divine  honours.  Accordiitg  to  the  traditioDS 
of  Kffvpt,  the  first  collection  of  Medical  and  other 
precepts  was  derived  from  'lliouth,  or  Taaut,  the 
Secretary,  us  we  learn  from  Uiodnrus,  of  Osiris, 
and  a  man,  according  to  tradition,  of  the  moHt 
varied  talents,  and  uhnusit  unearthly  skill.  This 
extraordinary  persotiage  flourished,  according-  to 
profane  historj*  fonnded  upon  nncertain  legends, 
nearly  two  thousand  years  bt-fore  the  coniiucDce- 
raent  of  the  Chrintiiui  /Era ;  but,  if  the  conjee- 
taire  hazarded  in  the  beginning  of  tins  chapter 
respecting  Wm  identity  with  1'ubat  Cuin  should 
have  the  slight4>st  prct<^nsion3  to  credibility^  at 
leaat  a  thooKand  years  earlier. 

Of  the  precept*  thus  received  from  Taaut,  the 
majority  related  to  the  practice  of  Medicine,  and 
were  in  process  of  time  collected  into  a  volume 
distinguished  by  the  title  of  "  Embre."  This 
constituted  the  text-book  of  the  priests,  who  were 
the  only  physicians  in  Those  early  days ;  and  they 
wpre  rrqidrMl  to  follow  it  in  their  practice  as  a 
sacred  and  unerring  guide  :  certain  of  tmpunitVi 
whatever  might  Im*  the  event,  w»  long  rts  they 
scrupulously  adhered  to  its  prescriptions  ;  but, 
menaced  with  the  forfeiture  of  life  for  the  slightest 
attempt  at  deviation,  however  favourable  the 
result.  Uetter,  aa  it  iippi'arcd  tx»  the  Kgv'ptians 
of  those  days,  that  ninety  and  nine  uhonld  fall 
victims  tu  un  erroneous  practiirc,  than  th:it  the 
validity  of  the  preceptii  delivered  by  llie  mighty 
Thouth  xhould  be  calleil  in  question,  or  one  here- 
tical patient  presume  to  recover  in  contradiction 
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them !  PrejudiceH  like  Uii*,  hatrercr,  Irra- 
we  may  jiully  dcvm  thctu,  were  uot 
Lconfiiiecl  to  Uic  Bupvrstitiua  uf  Uie  I^yptuui*,  or 
itltc  Uarknnt  v(  ignunincf :  tlurir  vxutcncc  baa 
tbceu  fclL,  and  their  influence  ackuoukUgcd  even 
[leiicath  the  liglit  of  Clirislwnily  uiid  tiie  diH'ustoa 
kncrwiedge  :  pcnatlitif;  tlu-  uivst  sacred  dc- 
rict  of  literHturc,  and  aHiUttuinaling  tha 
^wisdotn  of  sages. 

SvKl  iSter  Ttuiutfa,  lu  tite  Iv^yptiAit  AnDftls  of 
hli-jJictiic,  wc  find  A|i'mi  and  ^<-r»[>U  recorded 
long  the  earliest  founder*,  or  rattirr  iniprovcra, 
tru-dioinc,  and,  like  hiui,  wonibi|i|>od  after 
icir  deaUk  with  divine  huuour*.  Apu,  lu  wc 
from  the  mythology  of  the  Cirrt^ti,  had 
a  king  of  the  Argircv,  vhosc  rxal  for  the 
iuproveoienl  of  bis  fcUow-LTcatun-it  led  hiui  to 
hifl  domiiiiun*  in  fnvour  of  his  brother 
i>us,  and  travel  to  l^gypt  for  the  exprcn 
of  recUiniing  the  iiihiibituDt*  from  bar- 
barity, and  instructing  them  in  the  artii  of  civi- 
lixrd  life ;  by  which  means  be  w)  ingrutiat«d 
bim«clf  with  his  ptijiili*,  that  tliey  raised  him  to 
the  throne  of  their  country,  and  Morsbippcd  him 
after  bi^  dcatit,  nnder  the  ititntlitiidc  of  an  ox: 
from  which  circuniKtance  the  Uraeliicti  aftcr- 
rardii,  in  their  tritveU  tbrouj^h  the  wildcrncRu, 
were  led  to  tJie  idobtlroua  woriiblp  of  their  gulden 
calf.  Apia  flourished  about  1743  years  befure 
iCbrist,  »nd  waa  regarded  by  xoine  as  the  iD\*en- 
tor  of  medicine.  Mia  reputntioTi,  however,  fell 
far  short  of  that  of  Scrapia,  t4i  whom  divine 
bonouni  were  paid,  mt   pn-uiding  peculiarly  over 
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health,  both  by  the  Egyptians  and  the  Greeks. 
The  moKt  ancient  (oiiiplu  cuusecmted  to  the  me- 
inory  of  .Spni]jis  was.  that  at  Mfiuphis,  where  its 
splendid  rtunaiiiK  uiul  (ViloiiKiil  proporliotiH  con- 
tinue to  attract  the  udiiiiriilioii  of  travellers,  nnd 
repel  the  encronchments  of  time. 

Tlic  art  of  healing  beiiis  thus  traced  to  cclea- 
tial  urif^ii)^  it4»  eKercise  became  almost  of  neccs- 
Bity  connected  with  the  ceremunials  of  rcliijion, 
and  fell  to  the  exclusive  share  of  the  prieit«, 
whose  presumed  influence  with  the  inhabitants  of 
heaven  naturally  pointed  thcin  out  as  the  mo«t 
effectnttl  interceiiJiorij  M-ith  the  otTeuded  divinitiee, 
and  the  most  potent  auxiliaries  in  the  combat 
with  disease.  To  secure  to  IhfiuHrlvcs  the  per- 
manence of  this  monopoly,  and  tlu;  full  adrim- 
tages  of  tbid  delusion,  the  priebts  laboured  witJi 
infniile  address,  uud  consummate  »kill,  to  disgtiiiie 
the  rules  of  their  pnictice  beneath  a  multitude  of 
Bupcrstitidus  observances,  and  tusurrouud  it  with 
a  fence  of  jiiiposinfj  and  impenetrable  mystery. 
Magic  and  divintition,  M-hicli  were  ivijard'.'d  ait 
the  very  highest  branches  of  the  profession,  were 
especially  reeervi-d  for  the  Chief  Priests,  as  ihcir 
exciintive  right ;  while  the  study  of  the  six  hernie- 

ttical  books  on  medicittr,  whiAh  coutnined  all  that 
w&K  then  known  of  the  mintomy  of  the  human 
body,  together  with  n  general  exposition  of  the 
doctrines  of  niedirinc  and  surgery ;  the  history, 
a^-mploms,  or  treatment,  of  <liKonUTS  of  the  eyes, 
and  the  complaints  incident  to  the  fenmle  sex  ; 
and  the  method  of  cunstructing  and  employing 
such  surgical  inatrumenta  as  were  then  known. 
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were  left  for  thr  Putophnn,  or  image  bi-arer«, 
who  held  a  very  aubordiimle  nmk  in  ihr  urdrr  of 
the  pricnthiicMl,  nml  iipnn  nhom  cliivfly  devnlvrd 
the  mart  roFOilU  oflicPB  of  tlie  tritijilf.  Surit  wm 
the  distribution  of  nieilictil  pntrtict  in  tliimr  days, 
ud  sneh  the  nnturc  of  the  fttndiei  enjuiiied  to  tlie 
I^utophori.  to  whom  was  anigtmltht-  a[i|ilicutttm 
of  the  retnedieM  prcscrilied  In  the  sscn'd  riihimra 
of  Tbnuth,  while  their  superiors  in  rank  aOrried  to 
direct  the  amrse  of  the  uinluily  hy  the  esct*rrit«r 
of  biipcrhuni-iii  powers,  ami  to  predii^  Uie  itiKur  by 
their  voticiiial  aliill. 

ThcM  rhirf  I'ri«^sti>,  or  Ma^,  nrc  the  name  of 
whom  MuM's  KpoakB  in  the  7th  and  Hth  chapters 
of  Kxodus*,  under  the  naiiieit  nf  the  wixe  men,  the 
torrerers,  and  the  ntnfririans,  of  Ei^jpt,  whom 
Pharaoh  ealU'd  in  to  rival  ttir  mirucU's  prrfoniicd. 
by  M(»es,  and  put  to  the  bluib  the  clianiptuns  of 
l»rarl :  Iiut,  however  i-xpcrt  in  tlw  U-ijerdeniaiu 
of  their  aOling,  and  capable  of  iu]po»ui|^  upon 
the  credulimi>,  or  even  deceiving  the  wary,  their 
jugglery  was  foiiiid  impotent  when  oppaifc-d  to 
the  power  of  Omuijiotenee,  wielded,  at  the  ex- 
press commnnd  of  l[r;iven,  hy  Mosen  aiul  Aiirunt 
in  the  presence  of  I'hnrtuib  and  biit  pcopU-. 

A*  the  olbee  nf  thrse  prleHt«  was  heredttar)', 
luul  their  priviloi;efl  were  exclucive  ;  aa  the  Min 
tfod  with  unvitr)-ing  servility  in  thefiHitfltepsof  his 
fitthcr,  and  improvement  was  cflfectunlly  arreated 
hy  the  [K'iml  iliseimrsii^'ment  of  every  allcnipt  to 
deviate  from  the  canons  of  practice  luid  down  in 
the  volumes  ascribed  to  Tbouth  ;  a.s  the  intero-tn 
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of  the  priests  led  to  Ihe  perpetuation  of  the  popu- 
lar dtOuisioii  respecting  the  cause  of  disease,  and 
the  necessity  of  propitiating  the  favour  of  the 
Godb  by  prayers,  and  obtaining'  a  rcmlsfiioji  from 
suffering  by  liberality  to  tlieir  uiijiisterii ;  vvhlle 
the  door  of  Bulutary  compelitiuii  tvae  eflcctually 
closed  by  the  exdusiou  of  all  but  the  initiated 
few,  and  no  opportunttieii  aHorded  for  tite  display 
of  (iupcrior  talent,  or  the  exercise  of  superior  akill ; 
it  cannot  be  a  matter  ofsurprisc  that  medical  know- 
l^'dge  sihnuld  have  remained  $>o  long  ittatiunary,  and 
should  have  become  almost  retrogressive;  ortbat 
the  conquest  of  dittfase  aliould  have  been  effected 
ratber  by  the  efforts  of  nature  couittcraetiiig  the 
operatious  of  art,  or  by  a  fortunate  but  unpreme- 
ditated concurrence  of  circuint>tanceb,  than  by  any 
combination  of  skill,  or  exertion  of  judgment. 

7*hus  enveloped,  a»  the  practice  vf  tiiese  pre- 
teoderii  to  knowledge  was,  in  the  densest  clouds 
of  mystery  and  ignorance ;  disgniced  too  bv 
the  lowest  charlatnnrj'  and  the  most  barefaced 
imposture;  it  cannot  be  exjvceted  that  many  of 
its  details  should  hare  survived  the  wreck  of 
ages,  or  that  many  of  its  t^ecrels  cihonld  have  beeil 
Buffered  to  transpire  beyond  the  circles  of  the 
initiated,  or  the  penetralia  of  the  temples.  Esti- 
mating their  practice,  however,  from  what  we 
observe  among  other  nations,  we  can  readily  be- 
lieve that  the  extent  of  their  skill,  when  divested 
of  the  garb  of  imposture  wherein  it  was  shroudeil, 
consisted  in  accurately  watching,  and  carefully 
seconding,  as  far  as  the  narrow  limits  of  their 
knowledge  would  allow,  the  indications  funiished 

nature  to  direct  the  cure  :  a  conjecture  wlucli 
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•tmif^hrncd  by  the  fact  recorded  by  Ariitotle, 
it  *ra»  contraiy  to  tbe  rulr«  of  their  practice 
intrrfvrc  with   thr   iirnfrrt-***  of  the  conipUint 
Uur  llhin  tbc    fourUi   tUy  frotu  the  Attack ;   by 
rbidi  meant,  if  ic  did  airi  trmiitiate  in  death  or 
LvecoTcry,  before  tlic  expiration  of  thnt    prriud, 
tf  ffeciired   tn  tbemselvi-a  sufficient  opponunity 
yriAch  it*  progrrvs,  And  to  delect  ilitf»c  rirurta 
tuiture  which,  jndicioiiHly  Hccntwlnl,  protutfecd 
lead  to  a  ftucre«Alul  L4*tie,  and  a  further  conAr- 
lation  of  their  own  ikill,  and  pretrndcil  iuflticaot 
Fwitb  the  Godfl. 

About   the  time   of   iIen>dtttuB,   &  revolution 

■ppenn    to   bare  taken    pbre   in    the    practice 

,vf  Tiietlictiic   amoni;  the  ICicyptiunH,  uhi<-h    had 

bitbcrto  been  fronfinrd  cxcliuively  to  the  prie»t«. 

At  this  period,  or  nhout  four  centuries  and  a  half 

■  before  iheChrlnlimi  irra,  every  distinct  diKtcmpcr, 

•ayti   tbut  hi«tttria»,   had    il«  »wn   phycicinn,  who 

confined  himself  to  the  atndy  and  cure  of  that 

llone ;     KO    that   every  place   was  crowded    Mnth 

lysicinna :    fur  one  cinss  had  thv  run*  of  the 

I,  luiolbrr  of  the  brad,  anti  another  of  occult 

This  de«cription,  f^iven  by  Hcmdntui, 

hardly   nppliriible   tx>   the  'ltfO''latfMn  ur 

Priest   Fh)iicinns,   of  whom   we   hare   hitherto 

■bmi  «iM'jikinfi;;    but  serniB  nilher  to  imliciUr  tlic 

'  JatriiliptJi'  atid  other  rtwitrric  pnictittuiierii,  who 

beganf  about  this  time,  to  contest  the  palm  of 

popularity  with  the  priests. 

Froui  the  luaiiner  in  which  Herodotus  !>pealu 

of  this  distribution  of  the  seTeraL  departments  of 

^■Mdical  practice,  it  might  have  been  reasonably 
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tiiuuptied,  that  the  professors  of  each,  from  be- 
stowing  ttiL-ir  undivided  atlciition  on  oue  parti- 
cular coinplnliit,  would  liu.vc  acipiiretl  a  fucilttjr 
in  the  diaginms,  and  an  t^xpcrtiicBK  in  tbv  Ireut- 
mcnt,  which  mutit  hnve  c.*ti&ured  ahuost  uniform 
succotis,  !uid  not  only  have  surpassed  tlic  s-kill  of 
Iheir  fu litem porar lea,  but  been  even  without  a 
parallel  among  the  scicntilic  iinproremcnta  of 
modern  times.  When,  however,  wc  ret-ollcct  the 
holy  horror  with  which  the  Anatomy  of  the  hu- 
man body  continued  to  l>c  regarded  by  the  great 
Dia»H  of  ni;mkiiid,  and  by  which  they  were  de- 
barred all  access  to  the  only  source  of  correct 
information  oa  to  the  human  viscera,  oud  the 
disorders  to  which  they  are  subject,  and  call  to 
uiind  the  various  other  dirHcullJcs  which  they 
had  to  surmount  in  their  pursuit  of  professional 
knowledge,  we  can  feel  little  diffii-ult.y  in  believ- 
ing that,  in  point  of  practical  skill,  they  were 
little,  if  nt  all,  superior  to  their  spiritual  rirals ; 
and  were  more  npon  a  level  witli  the  nnlenrncti 
empirics  of  modern  times  than  with  the  rej^tdar 
profeasors  of  the  science,  even  in  those  days. 
That  this  is  no  iiiaeeurat«  estimate  of  the  extent 
of  their  Hkill,  iu  abuiiihintly  proved  by  their  iiia- 
hility  tu  cure  a  simple  luxation  of  the  foot,  which 
OariuK,  the  won  of  Hydaspes,  received  while 
huntiuj;.  Jlut,  however  deficient  they  were  in 
Hurgieal  skill,  their  ac<iuaintiuice  with  tlie  sim- 
ples of  the  vegetable  kingdom  appears  to  liave 
been  considerable,  and  their  pharniuceutieul  know- 
ledge to  have  extended  to  the  more  active  pro- 
perties of  some  of  the  most   powerful   artictei 
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of  \he  modem  Materia  Medica ;  as,  for  exaroplr^ 
Ui  the  diuretic  power*  uf  Squill  ill  bydropic  cora- 
pUntS}  and  the  corruborttDt  effects  of  the  6»[\3  of 
iron,  in  the  cure  of  tliaonlers  arising  from  a 
want  uf  proper  tone  In  the  tfj-stctn. 

Led  aftrny  by  what  i*  recnrded  in  the  2nd 
rvrse  of  tlie  50th  chapter  of  (JcncMB,  respeuling 
Joseph's  commanditij;  *'  hia  servants  the  pb)fti- 
cian«  to  einbaliu  his  father,"  some  wnlent  have 
too  hastily  concluded  that  the  pructice  of  medi- 
cine vrm  followed  ns  a  distinct  profession  in 
Ei^-pt,  as  early  ti»  before  the  death  uf  Jacob,  or 
about  l/Of)  yoarg  before  the  ChrtHtian  sera;  and 
ftmued  to  theniselres  an  erroneous  itlea  of  the 
grandeur,  the  luxury,  aiid  the  |]olttenc»s,  which 
pre\  ailed  then;  at  that  remote  und  barbtiruus 
period.  But,  when  we  consider  the  manner  in 
which  the  process  of  embalming  was  conductwl ; 
tlie  ^-iuhII  eHttiiiatitm  in  which  operutors  of  this 
description  were  held  ;  the  ^reat  subdivision  of 
labour  for  which  the  Egyptians  were  remarkable  : 
and  tlie  severe  restrictions  imposed  upoti  the 
interference  of  persons  of  one  profession  or  call- 
ing with  those  of  another ;  we  cannot  but  admit 
the  strong  improbability  tliat  any  of  the  physi- 
cians whom  Joseph's  affluence  might  have  en- 
abled him  to  retain  in  exclusive  attendance  upon 
himself  and  his  family  would  consent,  or  even 
be  allowed  to  degrade  himself  by  the  performance 
of  what  was  regnrdcd  as  a  menial  opemtion  ;  and 
must  feel  disposed  to  l>elieve,  that  the  conclusion 
at  which  the  writers  alluded  to  have  somuwhat 
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]>r«cipitately  arrived  is  founded  apon  am  errone-. 
otia  verbion  of  the  Hebrew  expression  o'mDITJ 
which,  in  place  of  being  rendi>red,  as  in  the 
Engliah  version,  hy  the  tenii  phjsioiati,  in  ex- 
plained in  the  translation  of  the  Seventy*  (which 
fmni  the  ni;e  and  pluce  in  nhieh  it  was  luiule,  an 
well  HA  the  learning;  of  its  uuthorg,  must  he 
deemed  a  more  competent  authority  upon  all 
subjects  of  local  customs  luid  nutional  peeiiliari- 
tie«  than  our  own,}  by  the  Creek  word  cW«f(wrrM 
— funerutores' — undertakers — and  not  by  that  of 
'imr/M  or  inpAvtvnu,  uhich  would  huve  corre- 
aponded  with  the  term  physicians,  udupted  by  the 
translators  employed  by  Kiii};  James.  Hence 
we  have  no  isufiicient  ^rarraiit  for  concluding 
from  this  pattsage  that  medicine  began  to  be 
pntcticed  as  a  distinct  profession  in  t^gypt,  at 
any  lime  prior  to  the  period  ntii^igned  by  Hero- 
dotus, uliich  must  have  been  nt  lea^t  I'iOl)  years 
later  than  the  death  and  embalming  of  Jacob. 

The  Jews,  on  ()iiitting  the  territories  of  Egypt, 
in  which  they  had  Uvn  resident  -VU)  years,  ue- 
cessarily  carrie<l  with  them  many  of  the  vustonia 
and  institntiuns  of  thobc  uitii  whom  they  hiul 
been  in  the  liubit  of  aitsoeiuting.  It  camiot  there- 
fore be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  find  the  priests 
among  them,  as  anion^  the  subjects  of  the 
Pharaohs,  cng'iossitig  to  themselves  the  whole  of 
the  prncticc  of  medicine.  The  Jews,  being  a  pe- 
cnliiir  people,  selected  by  the  .\luii{;hty  especially 
for  him*clf,  nnd  placed  iUmost  directly  under  his 
own    imnictliute    government,    fumi&h  instances 
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ible  ill  thr  t-nunif  itf  tlirir  hi«torjr  of  tlia 
■rinculooa  iiiirrposiiiim  nf  Uie  Ority,  iKidi  in  Iht 
iafliction  and  rrnuiv»I  of  ttbtsjK* ;  nor  evt  wr, 
withoatdtimly  intprarhiii!;  ibr  Trnuniy  of  Scrip- 
ture, deaythu  &iopiljiraiid  mi[Kirtaot  fart,  lodcedt 
mi  this  point  we  have  the  ex|m»«  deciantina  of 
God  himself,  pronounced  in  a  manmrr  too  dear 
Knd  tcMf  povittvc  to  adiiiil  of  tlisputcor  tiualtfi- 
cation,  and  occurrinf^  ia  oook  than  oor  ortvo  in- 
ftancea  throtiehnut  the  Old  Tntaiuvnt  :  an,  for 
enuDfrfc,  in  the  l-'ith  chnptrr  of  Kuwiu*,  'J.'>lh 
rvrsc,  where  he  dccUrev  tu  thv  Children  of  U- 
rac!  h\  llir  month  of  Mcmwm,  thai  •'  if  thou  »t  ilt 
diligmtty  hmrken  to  tlie  voire  of  thr  I^ird  thy 
God,  and  wilt  do  that  which  is  lawful  niid  rif(ht 
in  his  aight,  and  wilt  gire  mr  t»  his  eoiiiinartd- 
ment^,  and  kocp  all  his  statntra,  /  vUi  put  m»u 
of  Ihext  dhetuea  ujian  iher  irhirh  J  have  brou^lit 
uptm  the  Egftpiiiua ;  far  i  am  thr  I.tmi  that 
htaSeth  thee."  A^aiiii  iti  comiburatioii  of  thiii 
poaitirc  declnralion,  we  find  in  the  Vltix  chapter 
of  N'umbcni,  ihut  Mirluin  uiii*  minu-uloitsly 
punished  by  the  iiut;u)tnncou»  uiHiction  uf  Le- 
prooy,  for  darinf^  to  muruiur  againit  tlie  aa- 
thority  of  Mows,  and  as  mir»cu1ou»ly  hciiled.  nl 
bis  iiilerccBsioji,  uftvr  n  pciiunce  of  bcwh  iluya' 
exduaion  fnitn  the  camp.  Even  at  much  hit«r 
period*  uf  the  Jrwiith  history,  and  duun  to  the 
time*  of  our  Navinur,  iniitnticra  of  divine  ititerpo- 
ihSon  in  the  infliction  or  cure  of  diiea^c  may  be 
found  in  varloim  parts  of  the  ScriptuM-s — oa  in 
the  ca&c  of  A/ariuh,  King  of  Juduh,  who  was 
amltten  with   leprosy   for  ditobedience  to  tho 
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commands  of  God*  :  that  of  Ciphazlf,  who  was 
similarly  siuitlen  fur  the  cutnbiiicd  ufll-nccD  of 
falsehood  and  fraud  :  iiiid  ag«iri  in  tliat  of  Hcze- 
kiuh,  King  of  Jtididi,  uhcnil  7^  yeiirs  before 
Cliriftt,  who  wuH  rt'Ktorwl  from  a  danjijeroiis  Ul- 
ncT^a  ill  t:oti«C(|upncR  of  hiti  prayerij  and  suppli- 
cations to  the  Almighty  t< 

Hut,  althou^li  thus   compolird,   by   authority 
which   prechidcs   the  possibility  of   dispute,   to 
admit   the    direct   interposition   of   Heaven,    in 
the    tnflictiori    and    cure   of   disease,    not    only 
amon^   the    .Icwb,     who    were,    in    an    especial 
uianner,  uiidcr  the  imuieitiate  govertiment  of  the 
Aliuiglity,   but    in   some   few    inetancee,    as    in 
tiic  ease  uf  the  Kg}*ptian6,  among  nations  less 
directly  under  the   divine   superintciideuce,   and 
for  tlie   sake  of  waniing   to    his   own  c»r  oUier 
people — M'c  arc  by  no  meant*  jiii^tified  in  believ- 
ing that  this  iuterpOHitioii  took  place  upon  every 
frivolous  occiuiioii,  or  thai  it  was  iiLways  accom- 
panied nith  niiraciilouB  dcviutioiia  from  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  nature.     The  ordinary  laws  which 
govern  the  physical  world,  however  ramiliarlzcd 
bj'  use,  and  divested  of  terror  by  the  uniformity 
of  their  administration,  arc,  in  truth,  its  striking 
proofs  of  the  omnipotence  of  the  Deity,  as  the 
most  stupendous  display  of   miraculous   power. 
T))e  HuKh  which  darts   from  Heaven  in  apparent 
proof  of  divine  wnith  ;  eir  the  fearful  eurlhquake 
which  shatters  half  tbu  globe,  and  levels  temples, 

•  Kingf,  Book  t.  cliJip.  xv.  vme  5, 

t  Ibid,  cliap.  r.  vcrac  '27. 

)  IbiJ.  chap.  XX.  verves  5,  6,  snd  7- 
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fhrra,  hUkrand  ralleyM,  in  one  common  dntnte- 
tioD — U  nol  a  morr  conTiociofC  proof  of  the  irre- 
■faUbte  pnwrr  nf  tlic  Alnii^tity,  than  the  iriitiiliou* 
poiaon  which,  lurking  in  thr  vrioB,  ilowly  comipti 
the  grcst  fouiiUiin  of  life,  And  undenUnn  the 
system  by  silent,  but  not  letm  dt*a(Ity,  Hppnwcbn* 
The  Drity  has  brrn  plt-aenl  to  art  brfore  our 
eyes  an  landless  f  uccession  uf  mirnclrit,  f^irernrd 
by  Inrs  whirli  ht^  has  rnablnl  ud  to  discoTcr  by 
the  exercise  of  reason  ;  but  the  Muue  power 
which  created  thcNe  Uw»  could  wiUi  etpinl  fori- 
Mty  kare  made  others  prrrcctly  the  reverse,  und 
caa  either  suKprud,  modify,  aJter,  or  nuiiul  them 
at  bis  pleasure.  It  is  these  laws  which  we  arc 
in  the  liabit  of  terming  fireundtiry  eauseu,  and  a 
dcriatioii  froiri  ttie»e  which  \\v  undiTstand  by  the 
term  miraculous;  ultluiugh  in  strict  miitier  of  fiu't 
both  arc  equally  uuniculous.  The  lX*ity  hat  injc 
thus  subjected  the  whole  of  creation  to  the  }(u- 
renunent  of  fixed  Uws,  the  most  suitable  that 
could  be  dertpcd,  employs  these  laws  in  the 
ministration  of  his  will,  wilhotit  needlessly  in- 
terrupting the  f;ctierid  Imnnoiiy  of  nuture ;  and 
•hhough  the  hi»itnry  of  hiti  indictionti  upon  t)ie 
E^ptions  may  Im'  Kuppoiu^  to  furniith  an  appa- 
rent exrq>tion  to  this  rule,  wc  shall  Attd,  upon 
dose  examination,  that  even  in  the  mo*t  trrri'lc 
uf  the  miraclr«  wnmght  by  the  hnnd  of  Muses, 
the  Deity  thought  fit  to  employ  sccoDdary  causes, 
called  into  action  in  an  umtsual  manner;  whilst 
in  the  cases  of  Miriam,  of  Naunum  the  Syrian^ 
of  King  lleiwkiah  and  others,  the  mo»t  onlinanr 
methods  of  cure  then  in   use  were  directed,  al- 
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tliou£;ii  the  snccFs^l  apiilication  of  tbc  rcmedin 
was  the  indisputable  irsult  of  divine  farour.      In 
(be  rase  of  Miriam,  tre  Snd  the  usual  period  uf 
■cpiLralioD    and   puri5ration  enjoined   and   oom- 
plied  with ;    in  that  of  Xaanian^   the   dcter»ire 
effects  of  ablution  in  the  river  Jordan*;  aLndinthat 
of  Hezekiah,  we  meet  the  first  instance  of  a  t-ata- 
pftwm  dirretrd  for  the  maturation   of  a  phleg- 
monous tumour.     In  all  the«e  cases,  as  well  as 
others  whirh   mii^ht  be   adduced   both  from   the 
Old  and  New  TedUnn^Qt,  though  the  interposi- 
tion of  Heaven  is  marked  in  the  most  impreisivtt^ 
manner,  the  Deity  thought  proper  to  make  5ecti»i^| 
dary  eauMe>4  subservient  to  his  will,  and  tlie  in- 
struments for  manifesting  at  once  his  power  and 
his  beneficence.     In  other  cases,  however,  where 
the  interposition  of  the  divine  power  is  uot  hhu 
nifested  in  an  etjually  cunspiruoiis  manner,  w« 
are  by  no  means  justified  in  rcf^rdin^  the  iuAic- 
tion    of  disease,  even   upon   individuals   of  tbi 
Jewish   nation,   a»    tlie    rei^ult    of  superuutura) 
agency,  or  the  effects  of  Divine   wrath  :   at  lea»t 
when  the  origin   uf  the  disease  can  be  satisfiw- 
tortly  traced  to  a   iinturnl  and   adequate  cause. 
VVere    such    complnints   designed    as    a    special 
puuishmeiit  for  our  sins,  the  object  of  Heaven 
would  be  ill  a  gn-nt  nie:isure  defeated,  unles*  the 
risitntion  were  marked  by  Buch  striking  circum- 
■teaees  aA  would  prcvi-nt  the  motive  from  being 
nistakeu :  we  mu»t  also  admit,  that  in  caKca  where 
the  infliction  cotne»  directly  from  the  Deity  and 
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Mil  of  ihr  exact  order  of  rrrnf*,  it  mufl  rilher  bv 
incunble  by  the  mereapplicniuMinf  buman  retiir> 
dm  iruidf^  by  mere  liumati  nktll,  or  ctimblc  only 
by  Ike  powrr  of  II^mvch  rlmrlr  mtnilnCcd  bryond 
the  possibility  i>(  being  miHuntlentood.  Hut  as 
oompbuDtft,  except  in  such  cxtnurrditrary  instoo- 
cw,  appear  in  gi^eml  fully  rontndlaMf  by  the 
cfQp)o}incnt  of  ordinary  rrmc<iicfl  uniirr  thr  pii- 
dfence  of  hamfto  akill,  we  mtitt  in  cueb  onw 
mdoQbledly  ailmit  iliAt  <bc  eftute  WW  not  vuper- 
Utonl,  our  the  rerorery  minrulou*. 

Our  b!c«sctl  Hedeemcr  liin»»elf,  indiiipuubly  the 
fint  ^'    '  ii>  all  <iuch   qaeitioti*,  ex{»rcMly 

d»eou!  ■-,  in  luurr  th.iii  one  ptOMf^  in  the 

Goapcb,  the  idea  of  oiiy  other  interpofiition  thao 
by  the  natural  ojHTiitiim  of  those  t-niiw;*  wbieh 
WTTC  ordnined  from  tlic  beginning,  except  iiicatiefl 
faiwhichthe  Almighty  soeK-arlymanifcBlB  his  inten- 
tion ns  to  prevent  itx  bclni^  mi«uiirler>1cteKl.  Tlnm, 
in  hi«  parable  of  thr  rich  inan  and  l^zarus,  he 
introduces  Abrahnm,  exprcdsly  drrlnnnff,  in  reply 
to  Ibe  r«itif.»t  that  nm*  mifrbt  be  neiii  fn>m  the 
dead  to  his  hnthrrn,  thm,  "if  they  hear  nnl 
Moites  and  the  Prophets,  neither  will  they  be 
uaded,  thou^  one  roite  from  the  (tend*  ;"  nod 
Qt,  in  reply  to  a  4|uc!ftion  from  his  di^oiplen, 
retpeeting  the  man  who  was  blind  from  his  birth, 
as  to  whether  this  privation  was  the  result  of 
punishment  for  sin  committed,  eitlier  by  the 
blind  man  himself,  or  hia  parcnta,  be  rxpresttly 

"  L>nike.  dap-  f"^  v*'  3'- 
f  Jute,  «twp.  ia.  venc*  3  and  3. 
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sayii,  "  iipither  hath  this  man  sinnod,  nor  hii 
parents;  Imt  tliiit  the  works  of  Gail  ahouUl  be 
imuk-  niaiiifrst  in  him."  The  seeds  of  disease, 
and  ihr  gtTiii  of  dissolution,  were  firnilv  iniplanU'd 
ill  the  roiiHtitiitiiin  of  man,  at  the  period  of  the 
fall,  and  farmed  part  of  the  ciime  denouiieed 
n^ainitt  Adntit  and  his  p>(islerity ;  and  allhough 
man  may  hasten  their  prcniulun-  dc%'elopineiit,  hy 
the  almse  of  his  poweri',  by  early  intemperance, 
and  licentious  indulgence;  or  retard  it,  within 
ecrtain  !imitt^,  by  rej^ular  habitsi,  and  by  medieal^J 
skill,  he  inubt.  soonur  or  later,  whatever  hia  nation, " 
and  whatever  his  belief,  whetlier  Jew  or  Cicntile, 
Christian  or  Inlidel,  undergo  the  Hentericc  pussied 
upon  hi [11  even  before  his  hirtli,  and  be  gathered 
to  his  fathers.  No  reasoning  respeeting  disease 
among  natiiitis  ni)t^  like  the  Jews,  under  the 
immediate  gnviTJimeiit  of  ihe  Almighty,  ean  be 
fairly  dediiecd  from  any  eviilenee  eoiilaitu'd  in  the 
Seripturci4 :  and  no  justifieuliun  of  the  Kclfit^h  and 
superstitious  inipoeturoti,  of  cither  tin-  Christian 
or  the  Fagun  l*rie>itliood,  can  be  found  in  ttmj 
insulated  and  peculiar  examples  recorded  by  tl 
inspired  authors  of  the  sacred  volume. 

Notwithstanding   the   progress   which    recent 
researchei?,  no  lesa  than  ancient  traditions  inform 
us,  was  made  by  the  inhabitants  uf  Hiudoiitan,  3it^_ 
ttiu  most  reniute  periods,  in  nther  branches  o^^| 
knowledge,  and  in  thi?  abstrii»c   science  of  Astro- 
nomy more  espccialty  ;  their  proficiency    in    tfaft^ 
art  of  healing  dues  not  appear,  fruni  any  evident 
which  either  ancient   history  or  modern  discovei 
affords,  to  have  equalled  that  of  nations,  in  otb( 
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respects  fur  less  etilij^htrtird.  Their  chief  (le}>end- 
ucc,  in  the  cure  of  diseaiie,  consisted,  as  Stralw 
inforois  uf,  in  a  ri^id  attcntinti  t<i  dirt,  nnd  the 
txteraal  application  of  cutnpluitms,  nnd  other 
lupkal  rrtnedies.  Medidne  appears  to  have  been 
pricticcd  chiefly,  if  not  wIhiIIv,  by  pernona  who 
were  termed  Sfi/uaH-uiw,  or  .Samniipant*,  who 
exerciiied  their  catling  by  the  ttpecial  permission^ 
and  under  the  inirncdialc  finperintcndcni'e,  of  fhc 
Dia^^lmteB.  Hut  their  pnioltre  wiu  encunib'  red 
with  many  dUBcultiea,  and  the  spirit  of  useful 
uiquiry  represiied  by  ^nni^uiiuiry,  niintulien,  and 
iDJudiciou^  laws.  'I'he  disch^nurc  of  a  Mibstance 
injarious  to  healthy  unaccompanied  by  its  cor- 
mpcmdinL;  antidote, was  punished  M-ith  lhi>pen:ilty 
of  death;  and  tht  door  of  improvement  clo»i-d  ut 
the  ba/juii  of  a  holler  ai^ainst  him  who  Bhould 
dare  tu  enter  imprudently.  The  nto^t  valuable 
remetUeii  were  proiirriticd,  from  the  upjin-heneion 
oC  mischief  arisinj^  from  their  injudicious  applica- 
tion :  and  the  cour;^;eou!i  practitioner,  nhu  had 
renturcd  to  employ  t>on)t;  of  tbo!^;  active  prepara 
tions  which  are  iu  erery  day  u^e  among  modern 
phyMctiuis,  would  have  endanjf^ered  bin  ueck, 
had  be  been  unable  to  point  out  the  remedy  for 
their  DoxiouH  effects,  wlien  wielded  by  the  hands 
of  malice,  of  ijniorance,  or  of  presuuiplion.  The 
mere  exieteuce  of  such  a  law  sufficiently  marks 
the  low  ebb  of  medical  knowlecige  among-  the 
people  who  framed  it :  since  il  presupposes  the 
fact,  unconhrraed  by  any  experience,  of  every 
poison  having  its  approprtitle  and  specific  antidote, 
as  every  diuea^v  was  believed,  down  almost  to  the 
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prei^ent  day,  to  possess  its  specific  and  peculiar 
remedy. 

While  reviewing  thp  state  of  nirtlicine  among* 
the  nations  of  the  East,  to  %vIion!  Kurope  was 
indebted  for  so  miieh  of  her  early  knowledge,  it 
would  be  unpardonable  to  pafls  without  notice 
that  singular  people,  the  Chioese,  wlio  have 
retained,  with  unvarying  pertinacity,  the  inannent 
and  tlie  customs  of  the  most  remote  periodii, 
and  who  exhibit,  even  in  the  nineteenth  ecti- 
tury,  many  of  the  pccoliaritiea  of  the  patriarchal 
Bgces.  Among  tins  remnrkahle  people,  if  we  give 
faith  to  tlieir  vuin-gloriouti  traditions,  the  study  of 
medicine  was  coeval  witii  the  foundation  of  their 
empire,  which,  with  an  extravagance  equalled  otdy 
by  that  of  the  iincient  Egyptians,  they  carry  back 
to  a  perioil  far  beyond  the  Motiiuc  acroiitit  of  the 
formation  of  Adam,  and  the  date  of  the  Creation. 

The  medical  code  which  serves  as  a  ^uide  to 
the  practice  of  the  Chinese  physicians  was  the 
production,  nswe  arc  informed,  of  a  writer  named 
Hoangti,  M'ho  lived,  as  they  pretend,  alwve  two 
thousand  years  In-fore  Christ,  and  whose  memory 
\i  still  regarded  with  Ihc  higliCRt  veneration.  IJut 
they  possess,  likewti^e,  it  iv  said*,  numberless 
works  of  high  antiijnity  and  deep  erudition,  in 
wtiich  the  opinions,  practice,  and  prescript ioiitt,  of 
the  respective  authors  are  clearly  and  systema- 
tically arranged.      The  characteristic  hypothesis 


*  A  iietMirnI  desrripliun  ofChioB,  &<*.  &c,  traiti'laiFd  from 
tlic  Ft*'ticli  of  llir  Alte  Gnaift.  Lcdidim,  1788.  2  voU-  8tow 
\-ol  S,  page  4Sr. 
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■      aiEoic 

H    of  nuKt  of  these  worlu  i»,  that  every  Amsm  «cta 

H    Bueoetsirrlj!'  upon  thr  heart,  the  livrr,  the  lung«, 

B    and  Ibe  rriiiB  ;  that  the  cruis  o(  the  JiMirdcr  w 

V    oeeuioncJ    by  its  tratuition  froni  one  of  these 

{lartK  to  onotlier;  and  that  it  u  of  the  utmost 

importance  to  be  ablt*  Xn  ilitttinciiish  thr  fit  oti^ 

for  attacking  it  by  dirrcl  rrnii-dtrti,  arrt-btiriK   ita 

progrcso,  or  merely  rhan^^ng  itii  counte,  in  order 

to  weaken  it :  and  LiuitJy,  to  drtrrmine  wbeii  a 

criau  i»  to   be  hiiatrried  or   rcturded,  or   when 

the  cure  sbould  be  liR  n  holly  iu   the  hands  of 

N'aittre. 

Vital  luiU,  and  radical  awisture,  the  seat  of 
which  but  tlicy  place  iit  the  heart,  the  liings,  the 
Urer,  and  the  reiiiF,  t-unKtitule,  in  the  u|)inti)n  uf 
the  physician*  of  tlie  ci-U-»ttiU  lluii'ire,  lUv  twu 
natural  pritici|iteii  ()f  life,  of  whieh  the  bluoU  and 
Bpiritj  ore  anl^  the  vehiclcfs.  They  place  vital 
beat  on  tiie  eontrar}'  in  the  inte»tin(-Sf  wliii'h  tliry 
aapposcto  be  six  in  number.  They  believe,  aIso, 
according  to  Du  llaUIe,  that  the  body,  with  its 
nerrcs,  niu«cle»,  reins,  and  arteries,  resembles  a 

|strini;ed   iu«trumeot»  wluMe   various  pnrts  emit 
variotiit    *oumU,  or  rather  have  a  temperament 
proper  for  ench,  :md  suited  to  tlieir  %ure,  situa- 
tion, aod  particular  UMVt ;  in  the  same  manner  as 
I  a  string  emits  a  different  sound  iu:cordlng  to  the 
plnce  where  it  is  tonchi-d,  or  tlic  alreiiKth  or  geiitle- 
nna  employed,  discovering  whether  it  be  too  much 
atretebed,  or  too  much  relaxed,      in  short,  the 
,        t»gs  of  their  practice  reals  upon  the  hypothesis 
^^^^a  general  coni^ent  nr    sympnthy   subsisting 
^PSmreen  all  the  part£  of  the  IhhIv. 
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Such  are  the  visionary  fttid  puerile  theories  of 
tlic  Chinoav  phy^iciiLni),  tvhich,  as  improitment 
him  h)ui;  iH>asL-(i  to  hare  its  course  among  ibcni, 
mny  be  fairly  taken  as  a  spccimeu  uf  the  crude 
itiid  infniitili;  iiDlioiis  which  previiiteil  re*|)ectiiig 
I  he  structure  and  uses  of  thf  various  jjurts  of  the 
human  frume,  in  the  days  akuost  immediately 
Kiiccree1irif{  tliu  deUtge.  Thutr  practice  had  in 
gviKTiil  UH  little  claim  to  the  nic-rit  of  rationality, 
fUi  their  theorii'B ;  ullbough  they  appear,  in  sotne 
tt'w  purliculurH,  lu  liave  got  the  start  of  Europeans 
111  the  fie  hi  of  diticovery.  The  circulation  of  the 
hlomt  iri  Kiiid  to  have  been  familiarly  understood 
by  them  lonij  befurc  the  discovery  made  by 
Harvey*  :  find  their  progunsis  in  disease  i:*  founded 
chiefly  upon  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  varia- 
tionii  of  the  pulse.  One  of  their  ntobt  ancient 
niedicftl  writers,  wlto  flourished  about  200  ycani 
before  ChriBt,  composed  an  elaburate  trealiBe  on 
the  puIhi-,  which  stilt  »en'et>  thuiii  as  a  guide,  and 
U  UvUi  in  liigli  cdtiinalion.  In  fecliog  the  pulse 
they  obflervo  mnnv  trifling-  minuti*,  and  affect  a 
dejfret"  of  fjravc  solemnity  which  pnssrs  current 
with  the  mnttitudc  for  knowledge  ;  ciuployiog  a 
L'oniiiderahlc  time  in  examining;  the  bt'ata,  and 
comparing  their  diffcrener,  hy  means  of  which 
they  pretend  to  discover  the  scat  of  disease,  and 
to  he  able,  without  asking  a  single  question,  to 
tell  the  patient  not  only  how  and  when  his  com- 

*  Grodipr,  1 .  c.  p.  482.  Gn»icr's  won]?,  fnr  wliich,  how- 
ever, ll(^  t]t\n  not  L'llr  any  niilhi»il\,  arc,"  il  ;ipnfani  miaiii 
timt  ihp  C'hiiti-se  w«ie  iiTOuaintoJ  »*idi  llie  clrculaliwi  of  the 
IJood  liiiig  bi'lore  any  of  tn«  iinlionft  of  EuTApe." 
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pL-itnt  will  trrniiiiAtr,  but  even  the  H[xrf  tvhrrr  he 
frrls  [lain.  Tlitry  ilu  not,  bcnrrn>r,  trust  tolely  tu 
the  pulai*  ia  tlie  fomiatiuu  af  tiirir  diagnowt  mnd 
pragnoseit,  butcxuiiine  Hkfwiw  Uie  colour  of  tiir 
fiuT  and  eyes,  the  state  uf  tbc  tongue,  iioithlf, 
and  ran,  and  the  Hnmd  nf  tbc  vince. 

Ther  affect  to  tnin*  ihr  urtgin  nf  the  Minall-pox 
back  to  a  jierkjil  of  at  leant  ^,UUO  yvarsf  vr  19) 
fnn  be)'DDd  the  ara  of  the  Trujan  war*.  If  thlx 
were  really  the  case,  it  must  br  udmitted  tu  he 
somewbal  ni^ular  tlitit  n-r  »re  indr-btrd  for  our 
earliest  infcrrinBtlcm  retf|>ectiugthiB  Lualbsoaie  and 
pcatiferouij  disuaae,  to  Alirun  or  Aaron,  »  |ireHl»j'- 
trr  of  Alrxaiidria,  ulio  fluuritihex)  alKiut  the  Lime 
of  Mahomi'd,  or  above  GOO  )Tars  after  Christ. 
Pythagoraii,  who  flourislicd  nt-urly  four  thoui^^id 
yenra  after  thr  Creation,  or  little  lets  thanOtX^ 
yean  before  C'hmt,  travellni,  ax  hi»tor)'  iiiforniB 
ua,  in  quest  of  knowledge  into  the  regions  of  thi* 
Eojct,  and  must  have  heard  sonirtliiiig  uf  thi*  com- 
plaint, had  it  existed  in  a  country  to  cIom  to 
thofT  wlitrh  he  vii'ilcd,  at  the  |H'riod  ufhis  C  ravels  ; 
yet  we  bnvc  the  Btruuffest  evitleiice  in  those  lurdi- 
eal  work*  of  the  (treeks  which  are  yet  extant^  of 
their  utter  ignonuice  of  Ihid  rrnwrknbk-  cunijdaint : 
of  which  cuiiseijueutly  ueilher  I'yliuigurus  ncpr  any 
tAher  oriental  travclkT  cuiild  hare  bnnight  bark 
the  slightect  infunniUiou. 


*  A.  M-  37&6,  Before  Cbmt  IIOS.  Tlirot!  (houMUid 
I  from  lh«  <Ulr  uf  tbt  puUkntiflci  of  UroAcr't  work  hi 
^  nill  brins  a>  to  llMywrof  Urn  Hor1<l  3734,  or  1212 
'^n  buture  C^iriil.  wltieti  w«  ihout  20  y^Jtn  IWiiro  the 
opeditiuD  &)piii>t  Tn-v.  uid  oa  nucb  ImIvt  1\uh  iIk*  <iinv  uf 
ThcMw.    SKGroiKTlci.  p  400. 


ISOCIJLATIOK. 

Inoculation,  as  a  prophylactic  against  the 
natural  invasion  of  this  c{nn|»luiiit,  is  also  said  to 
have  been  practiced  in  China  long  before  its  intro- 
ddctiori  into  Kuropf ;  and  a  fact  of  cnnHidcrablc 
iinportaitce  itt  coiniK-ted  with  thi:*,  which  racrila 
the  more  altciitloii  from  beiug  recorded  in  q  Tork 
puhliithed  many  jears  before  Dr.  Jenncr'a  disco- 
very of  the  prophyhtctic  powers  of  the  vaccine 
virus,  and  consequently  free  from  all  suspicion  of 
being  partially  related  for  the  purpose  nf  favnurinj; 
one  or  other  of  the  parties  into  ivliicb  IkhIi  the 
professors  of  medicine,  and  the  world  in  general, 
have  been  divided  with  respect  to  its  efficicncj-  in 
fortifying  the  system  against  the  invasion  of 
variolou!)  contagion.  The  fact,  as  stated  in  Gro- 
aier's  oMTi  words,  is  this,  that  the  Chinese  place 
"  lesa  confidence"  in  the  practice  of  inoculation 
"  than  the  Guropcans,  and  for  this  reason,  because 
the  former  are  convinced,  by  mirnbrrlrsx  mutatwCHj 
that  it  dues  not  prevent  a  return  of  the  nniall-pox 
when  it  becomes  cpidcuiical*." 

This  fact,  one  of  the  nuvst  curious  perhaps  in 
citlier  the  ancient  or  modern  hislorv  of  uied'tcine, 
appears  to  have  wholly  eS'Caped  the  ob&enation  of 
l^uropeun  practitiunLTh,  niilil  the  controversy 
respecting  the  prophyhielic  powcri;  both  of  the 
Vkccine  and  the  V;u-iolou9  Virus  directed  their 
attention  rxpn.'^ssly  to  the  subject ;  and  in  the 
attempt  to  prove  the  former  incllicient  in  rendering 
the  sy&teui  insusceptible  of  the  Variulous  i'oiscn, 
it  was  ascertained,  almost  beyond  the  posbibility 
of  doubt,  not  only  that  Variolous  inoculation  is^ 

■  Grader,  1  c,  p.  489. 
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an  the   experience  of  the  Chinese  had  alirai 
taught  tbcm,  insufficient  for  securing  the  patient] 
with  certainty  from  any  subsequent  attack;  butt 
wfaat  is   still   more  iniportant,  tliat  tlie  difronlvrf 
cren  when  communicated  natumlly,  does  not  io 
ail  cases  secure  the  patient  against  a  recurrence  of 
the  malady.     The  ('hiuese  affect  to  distcriniinate 
no  lew  thaa  -Ki  different  iipecies  of  Smoll-PoxyJ 
regulating  their  method  of  treatment  not  only  hy 
the  nature  of  the  climate  aud  season,  but  also  by] 
the  affc  and  habit  of  the  patient. 

Among  other  instances  of  fuperior  saiiacity  to 
which  the  t'hincbc  pretend,  one  of  the  most  islngu- 
lar  perhap:!  is  the  niethud  by  which  they  affect  to 
di*co\-er  whether  a  man  found  dead  by  stran^iln- 
tion  had  been  his  own  executioner,  or  had  been 
strangled  by  others  ;  whether,  in  case  of  a  body 
being  found  in  the  water,  death  preceded  or  fol- 
lowed itA  immersion  ;  and  whether,  in  other  cases, 
death  has  licen  tbc  result  of  natuml  causes,  or  of 
felonious  violence  :  which  last,  they  pretend  to  be 
capable  of  determining,  not  only  after  the  body 
has  been  for  some  time  interred,  and  decomposi- 
tion of  the  softer  pai-tw  has  commenced,  but  even 
after  tlie  total  disappearance  of  the  softer  parts, 
and  irbcn  the  drj-  skeleton  alone  is  left.  The  pro- 
cess by  which  these  important  discorerics,  so  es- 
sential to  the  due  administration  of  justice,  are 
said  to  be  made,  is  too  curious  to  require  apology 
for  it*  insertion  here. 

The  body  being  taken  up  in  all  suspicious  canes, 
i*,  after  exhumation,  carefully  washed  with  vine- 
gar; a  lar^  fire  is  next  kindled  in  a  pit,  dug 


muBMli  for  Af  pMpoar  ■■!  MtiHing  rix  feet  in 

k^th,  three  in  widlhyKBdMandim  depth;  the 
ftre  m thb  pit  J*  pcognaMrcty  Mftwirti  lU  till  the 
AWiuaudiag  earth  hcoica  iuteaatly  heated,  trben 
the  fire  b  iroMvmi,  a  large  quaatitr  of  a  Tinous 
tfapKir,  fenncQted  from  nc«  uxl  hoarf.  pourrd  in, 
ami  the  mo«th  of  the  pit  cortfcd  with  an  v-^icr 
burdk,  upon  which  the  bodr  is  stretchrd  out  at 
lidl  Irogth.  A  rloth,  mppocted  in  the  fi>rm  of  an 
arch,  it  then  thn}\rn  otTtr  both,  in  order  to  coiifiut.' 
the  rapour  arbingr  from  the  rinoaB  liquor  thrown 
into  the  heated  pit,  and  direet  its  artion  to  every 
part  of  the  body-  At  the  end  of  two  boure 
the  cloth  i*  leoMiTed,  and  the  body  minutely 
inspected  ;  when,  if  any  bkm  bare  been  ioflicted) 
their  marks,  it  is  »aid,  wilt  appear  dtistinctiy  upon 
the  body.  £treo  after  the  total  decomposition  and 
diaappearanc«  of  the  softer  pvta,  when  notlking  but 
the  arid  tinked  iikeleton  surnTe*,  the  proce:^:*  juitt 
detailed,  is,  if  we  belierc  Ibe  nietlical  writers  of 
the  Chinese,  sufficient  to  rmdtT  the  mark$  of  any 
blows  which  may  have  becu  receired,  if  of  sufficient 
severity  to  occasion  death,  distinctly  risible, 
although  no  fracture  of  the  bone  K-mI  been  protlu- 
ecd*.  Such,  we  are  told,  is  the  sl^ill  to  which  the 
Chinese  h»y  claim  in  the  department  of  medical 
Jurispnidence,  which,  if  really  possessed,  would 
far  ecli^we  tlic  tnoMt  brilliant  diiicorenes  of  our 
own  age,  and  the  utmost  skill  of  our  moat  scientific 
professors.  When  wc  come,  howcrer,  toexamine 
their  medical  writing,  wc  find  them,  fur  the  most 

*  Qftmer  1.  r.  page  490. 
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,  rrpU'te  with  the  groMest  ab«urditiefl,  vid 
itute,  »r  nrarly  «o,  of  all  rral  iiirariDatioa  : 
while  the  nutiKTuus  tcboola  of  tncUiciiic  and  ulro- 
Uig}\  in  which  Ihcir  yvuth  arc  Miid  U>  have  been 
forroetly  iiifttnictvd,  livf.  if  ever  Uiry  hm!  a  real 
and  mibilantiiU  rxinteiice,  only  iti  the  floatin^c 
ritioiit  a(  rtcollcctlun,  aitd  the  doubtful  legends  of 
tmlttion. 

Like  ilu-ir  therapeutical  oiid  patholo^cal  work«, 


Materia  Medicu  of  the  fliiiiow  cxhiblta  a 
roi^neoua  fiLrTu|;(i,  of  uselesu  luoiplev,  ami 
waflhle«:«  rcmediesi ;  of  inert  relicK,  and  »upt'r»ti- 
tious  presei'iplion* :  llie  prevailini;  fcutore  of  the 
collection  iii  that  prepoitcroua  absurdity  ultieh 
the  prcviuut  exaniinatiotior  tlieir  pneriteaiid  con- 
t«niptiblc  doctriDO^  mii^ht  hiivc  led  un  to  expect : 
hence  we  find,  without  Kurprtte,  tliat  the  flejth, 
gall,  skin,  bonen,  nni\  Wory^  of  the  elephant,  arc 
among  the  more  pruiuinent  arttelcn  of  tlic  calii- 
lofTue  ;  or  th.-it  the  eea-liorse,  a  marine  iiiaect 
About  six  hickea  long  and  hearing  a  remote  rc^etn- 
cc  in  Kit  form  to  a  hon»c,  «hniild  be  gra^xly 
mended  for  it^  ri-puted  property  of  procuring 
the  safe  and  easy  deliver)'  nt  a  wmnuii,  as  well  ii!» 
prcsemng  the  life  of  her  offspring  in  ciises  nf 
difficult  ttud  dangeroutt  parturition.  "  It  is  8uf- 
6cienl,"  says  a  Chinese  writer  ou  the  subject,  "  to 
p1:ire  tbtri  iiiiiriiie  in>L'ct  in  rho  hund  ttt  n  woman 
in  labour,  and  she  will  then  be  delivered  of  her 
burthen  with  the  same  facility  iu  a  ewe  which 
has  gone  her  full  time."  Inlerinixed,  liiiwevcr, 
with  lhe;>e  anile  and  frivolous  ubtiiiirdilie^,  we 
(tiacoi-cr  sooie  few  artielca  of  citiiblished  merit, 
c  f) 


_    lopuc; 
^^   about 
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and  coriKitlerable  acttrity,  for  nur  knowlctli^e  of 
which  we  arc  chiefly  indebted  to  the  Chinese — 
Buch  as  thi>  Tni-lfoaiiff  or  Rhubarb  (Ithp\ini  un- 
dulatum  ?)  whirli  sihoiuids  in  several  of  the  pro- 
vincca,  enpecinlly  in  that  iif  Se-trfiurn^  which  ia 
accounted  the  best,  and  ehielly  employed  in  con- 
junction with  other  uicdieincs,  and  in  decoction  ; 
the  Tchan-ko-tae-chu,  or  C'assia  tree  [Calharto- 
carpus  ristuUi]  the  aperient  pulp  cf  which  \s  so 
well  known  in  our  shope*  :  and  the  celebrated 
Oinaeiif;  [I'anax  qu  in  qui- folia]  called  by  the  Man- 
chew  Tartars  Orholtt,  or  the  queen  of  Flunts, 
wbich  cuiistitutes  one  uf  the  principal  riches 
of  Kasterii  Tartary.  The  Chinese  have  no  lesH 
than  Bcventy-seven  difTerent  preparationtt  of  this 
celebrated  root,  which  wus  in  &uch  dtnutnd 
among  them  as  to  be  worth  nearly  its  weight  m 
gold. 

Such  are  the  more  remarkable  particulars  con* 
iiected  with  the  History  of  Medicine  in  China, 
which  have  been  dutailed  at  considerable  length, 
not  oidy  on  account  of  their  jjrcal  interest,  but 
also  on  account  of  thetr  being  by  no  means  gen- 
erally known. 


•  TIipCamia  FisTTtA  tret!  wjn  in.m^Ay  cwWwuWA  upon 
montrirthf?  cslalt's  in  tltf  isliinil  iif  l>Dmitiifu,  in  the  U  an 
ladies,  wiA  hiii'Ii  \s-i-s  thi*  miIlk*  EittKL-bcl  to  il  liy  llit-  Kivncli 
rluriiin  ihc  lime  they  lu'd  pi)»i-;pwtiti  of  l!i:i!  Hnp  i^'miil  in  the 
war  of  llic  AniPik-nii  Hf\i4titiiPii,  tlml,  h\  a  Koyal  Ordi- 
nntirr,  I'vi'ry  ji'milor  wim-.itnjipUrd  In  niiiktf  a  comn  reliini 
'jfdie  nucilwr  of  tlii-T  Itci'*  at-miiii;  itp -u  liU  r«lat«.  Fow 
tn>«,  exoopt  (HTlian.i  tiic  Cj/!i->it  Latumam,  cun  ivjitiil  the 
^mrc  rikI  beaMtr  gf  lhi«  valiiablf  Irci',  wlicn  ^>lrl■^l^l  wiihili 
^!cl>*ii  bliMMiin^,  and  doelilitri*,  or  npurly  mo,  of  Imvp-i,  iu  ihe 
iDoudis  of  Mu,Ti  Junr,  jinc)  July. 
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MEDICINE    IS   OAEECK.  U 

The  History  of  Medicine^  in  the  earlier  ages  of 
Greece,  'n  enveloped,  tut   in    crcry  other   couutrj' 
witii  wbicb  we   ore   iicftuwiited,  in  the  dcnaot 
clouds  of  Di}Htery  Mid  fitblf.     History  acquaints 
u»  tluit  the  ^rcAtcr  |)urliuii,  if  itot  the  whulc  uf 
the   phitfwnpliy   mid  erudition   of    the   llclleaic 
WigcMt  wiu  borroved  from  the  M&jn  '^f  ^yv^^  <u>d 
acquired  within  the  wbIIk  of  thetr  tciiiples       Py- 
th)iL^m«,  indeed,  wbo  lived  about  kIx  centuries 
after  .^HCubpiuA,  wiihotliersof  the  more  ctninent 
uf  their  philosophers,  thintinf;  for  n  dei;rcc  of 
kwnrlcdge  hcyimd  what  the  fuuniains  of  f^pt 
ooutd   lupply,   penetrated     hryond   the    perilous 
wastes  of  the  ilenert,  and,  tnvrrsing   the  rast 
peoiniiula  of  IndiA,  bnnijrht  bock  from  tbence  llu* 
doctrine  of  MctemptiycKn].!*,  or  the  truiiKmij^ra- 
tion  of  Mouhi,  the  mj  HtcrioiL-i  puu'ert  of  number*, 
and  oilier  ntetaphvHiculdn^ijitanf  the  Bralunins: 
but  thiit  titey  could  have  acquired  in  tttuMe  re^iunN 
any  subiitanttal   addilJoiiit  tu  tlie  litoek  of  medical 
infumiiition  previously  exislini;  eitlierin  KfCn*^  "^ 
in  (ireeee,  ia  iu  the  last  degree  tiuprubiible,  lu  will 
saflieiently    ap[>ear   on  reference    to   the  notice 
aln-udy  |;iven  of  the  titjite  of   inetlieal  science   in 
Iliiidoittan.     Hence  the  prububiiity  iif  strung  that 
the  medical  traditions  of  tlic  Greeks  were  wholly 
derived  front  the  schools  of  the   Lgyptians.  nnd 
that,  however  diftguised  bciientli  an  altered  nu- 
tnenclature.  and  perptexeil  Ibnmgh  some  »liglit 
diserrpancie»   in    the    liielory    «iid  ebaraeter*    uf 
Uieir  llierapvulieal  divlnitiin,    the   medical  tny- 
tbol(^'  of  C^rcece  and   lilicypt  is  essentially  the 
Miue :  and  the  Apl«  and  Scrapia,  the  lain  and 
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Oeiris,  and  the  Thouth  or  Taaut  of  the  latter  are 
to  be  recofirnised  in  the  Apollo  aiid  Minerva,  the 
Hcrnu's  ami  thi-  OrjihcuH  of  the  former.  These 
two  last  appear  lo  liavo  heeti  coiifoTimled  together 
in  the  my thn logical  fiihlcK  of  the  I'octs  in  such  a 
niHiiiRT  iw  to  iTodrr  it.  difficult  to  determine 
whether  they  ruiilly  were  two  distinct  imlividuals, 
or  the  same  individuEil  spohen  of  under  two  dis- 
tinct names — Orpheus,  the  reputed  son  of  Apollo 
and  Calliope,  who  is  described  ;ib  having  inherited 
from  his  mother  all  those  power*  of  melody  which 
imniortnlued  \m  name,  uod  from  his  father  all 
that  «kiU  in  the  art  of  liealing  which  was  the 
distingiiifthing  chiirncteristic  of  Thouth,  being' 
represented  as  iiistritetin^  his  countrymen,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  .Secretarj-  of  Osiris  is  said  to 
have  instrueted  the  EjfyptlanK,  in  the  mysteries  of 
religion,  the  chann*  of  nmsic,  the  faaciuatious  of 
poetry,  nnd  the  wonders  of  medicine. 

But,  according  to  sonic  chronologists,  even 
Orpheus,  remote  ns  in  the  age  in  which  he  is  sattl 
to  have  flourished,  is  not  oiitttled  to  the  praise 
which  an  uhKciire  ami  eontnidictorj-  .Mythology 
has  aM'jirdcd  liim,  of  being  the  firiit  mIio  in- 
structed his  countrymen  in  the  Bciem-e  of  Medi- 
cine. He  is  said  to  have  been  preceded,  at  no 
inconsiderable  inten-:il  of  time,  by  Melampus,  the 
reputed  sun  of  Aniytliaon  and  Uorippe,  w^ho  gave 
the  most  convincijig  proof  of  his  accjuaintimcc 
iiol  only  M'llh  tlie  art  of  healiJig  but  also  with 
the  virtues  of  plants,  in  his  cure  of  the  daughters 
of  Proetns,  king  of  Argos,  when  liihouring  under 
tlie  comhiiiefl  influence  of  melancholy  mad.ness 


ciinioN. 


aud  confiimitig  leprosy.  MrUmptis.  vrhn  appran, 
tikr  tlu-  Ilit-rO'ialmi,  nr  Phmt-l'IiyKu-iaiu  of 
R^pt,  ti>  hnvr  nnitnl  thr  art  of  rnttHnation 
with  the  pmcticp  of  N!i*ilirinr,  ha*  liud  his  me- 
nxary  hancktl  dun»  to  potnrrity  in  thi'  Dame  of 
Mdainpodiam*,  girm  tu  HoUcburc,  Uie  plant 
with  which  wc  an.*  told  he  n»  fuccrr»fiilly  r»Mii- 
batod  thr  iosaiiity  of  the  dau|;btvrs  of  the  bo^x- 
rvt^  of  AqifHS. 

Till-  iifxt  practttionrr  of  Fmiiicnct-  whom  we 
find  rvcrink-il  in  the  mcdicnl  nnnalv  of  imctntt 
Grcvce  iti  tiie  illiiBtriouv  Chiron,  the  Aftb  son, 
aconrditi!;  to  fnblr,  uf  Suturn  aiid  PhUim;  whoHe 
•kill  iu  borEfumiiship,  joined  to  hii  fuiiiliiceii  fur 
that  exercise,  iraiiicd  him  the  reputation  of  heing 
a  Centaur,  or  nionstrtniB  conipi>ui>il  uf  man  and 
hone.  'VhU  hero  of  mythologicnl  n^mancc,  to 
whom  even  the  nu|[hty  Apollo  himself  ie  Boid  to 
have  been  indebted  for  iuHtniction  in  mu'^ic,  and 
liercule*  in  nnatoniy,  appi-ant  to  have  (loiiri*hrd 
between  the  periods  of  the  celebrated  Argonautic 
expedition,  and  the  siege  of  I'roy,  and  mukt  have 


*  MEI-AMroMt'U  is  a  tuiiiP  >|i|>lii-i]  in  eomWii  Botany  tii 
a  \<'T\  •:i'iiiK:t  irruus  from  ihr  llrllrlmrc  uf  ihe  nncii-nlt. 
1'  ■'   (•(  llu'   tM'«  nnrlil,   lH-liMli;iii[;   to   thi"   l.iuni-nri 

f..  ""\rr  lii  Synt'fin'fin  Pal^gamiu  .Vftviiuirin,   and 

out  pmi^mmitf  llio  utciiUat  calhortic  pm|i<'-rti«»  of  I  r  I'rlf^ 
bntetl  Blaei  nti<l  ItAilr  Hfilriorrt  of  (he  aiK-iPUls,  ihp 
fnrnut  iif  wlii.ii  1%  ti'*lM-«iil  111  ha»r  in^'n  llir  lanic  »it!i  llir 
ll'lti-horui  iijj-T,  ixr  Chrulityt*  fio»r  of  llir  Iii4x|r*rn  lti>la- 
lit^ts.  a  [iIjuI  lii-Iinisinj>  tii  llu*  cLiui  /*u/ynii(/na,  ami  (Inirr 
Pofyi^Hia,  lli)Wi'riiifr  rroin  Jniiiury  to  \fjrrli,  nni)  thr  r  ol 
^§(  wliiHt  ••  ilni«t)i-itlv  rnllmitMr ;  whilr  llii*  )i»ll<^  n  «iitt- 
tu  br  tli(^  I'er'iirtim  album  or  While  lIHlfljiirc  "i  Inc 
RVidrros,  a  iiUiiil  )ii>l<)fi^ii>i:  tn  llic  rlan  PiJ^ganua  aad  unler 
Mvnorria,  the  tcntofufatch  poeieiaM  limilar  propotica. 
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fSCULAPIUS. 

lived  to  a  very  advanced  age,  if,  as  we  are  in- 
ftinned,  he  instructed   the  leaders  of  both  those 
expeditions  in  the  nidinicntH  a1.  least  of  Medical 
and  Surgical  practice ;  since  the  interval  between 
those  tiro  memorable  events  exceeded  forty  years, 
the  former  haviuif  taken  place  about   I2.'t4  and 
the  latter    lliW    years    before    Christ.       Bcsidcsi 
Theseus,  who   flourished   earlier   still   than   the 
time  of  Jason's  expedition  to  Colchis,  and  Achilles 
who  lived  about  forty  years  later,  we  find,  ac- 
cording to  Xenophon,  anioiij^  the  nunitier  of  his 
pupils,  AniphiarauH  the  sun  of  Oeclrus',  who,  bein^ 
carried  aj3;ainst  his  will  to  the  sie^e  of  Thebes, 
perished  by  nn  carthquiike  on  the  verj*  day  of  hi? 
arrival,  an  he  had  himself  foreseen:    Castor,  a 
(^treek  physician,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  who  e.\bibited  I*epperwort  (Lepidiuni?)   in 
oattes  of  Kpilepsy  ;  the  celebrated  ,'KscuIapiua,  the 
reputed    offsprini^  of  Apollo  and  the  iiytnph  Co- 
roiiis  ;  with  his  two  sons  Machaon  and  I'odalyrius, 
wlitise  skill  in  Sur},'ery  has  been  immortalized  by 
Homer,  iti  his  Iliad:  and  Hippolytus,  the  son  of 
Theseus,  whom    iE»cuhipius    i»   fabled    to    liave 
restored  to  life  at  the  intercession  of  Diana. 

Of  all  these  pupils,  none  iittjiinod  to  so  hi^h"  a 
pitch  of  renown  for  profeasional  skill  an<i  Bnccess- 
ful  practice,  as  .Eseulapius  and  his  two  sons  : 
such  indeed  wu8  the  reputiition  of  .Esculapius, 
that  bis  name  became  in  nfter  ancs,  and  t'ontinues 
even  to  the  present  time,  almost  synonimous  with 
that  of  Physician ;  and  the  science  of  Medicine 
has  been,  and  not  altogether  without  reason,  re- 
I  to  hiui  as  its  founder.     History  does  not 
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t^e*Ay  infonii  ub  uho,  or  uf  whmt  rountry,  he 
but  conjeiHure  points  to  ThcsiuUjr  m  the 
pUcc  of  his  hirth,  ami  lrail«  us  to  fan^^De  tint 
he  extrcised  tbr  powpr  of  &  Kimmgn  over  that 
lerrilory. 

Nottrhhittandini;  the  fkbleit  Intrrwori-n  with 
hi*  hivtury.  mid  detraclintt  frotii  ilii  crcdibiiity, 
we  can  collfti.  eiiou|^h  from  it,  to  be  ftiliy  per- 
cuaded  that  bix  tiJrtit«  must  havv  t>rcn  of  Uit 
\ecy  fint  order,  nnd  that  hiii  ItitnM'K'di^r  iim»t 
hare  appeared  Kupcruntund  in  the  dny*  of  dark- 
IWM  a»d  fiiperatitiun  in  which  he  li\*ed.  Accord- 
ing to  Cicem  no  Icbk  than  three  individuals  were 
distiiigutiibcd  by  the  nanic  of  /^Kculapiui ;  bU  of 
thetn  ceh'bratcd  for  l-heir  proficiency  in  Medicine 
and  Surrey:  the  mhi  of  Apolto  and  Coronit, 
who  niu«t  have  been  the  pupil  of  Oiiron,  nnd 
ftthcr  of  Modiaon  and  I'ociidyriua,  to  whom 
W  ascribed  the  inrcntinn  of  the  probe,  nnd  of 
bandagni  for  woundx,  and  I  who  w&s  wofBhipped 
chiefly  in  Arcadia,  and  may  be  rcf^drd  as  the 
one  eo  jiietiv  funietl  in  nic(ht*al  history  :  the  bru- 
thrr  of  Mercurj-,  who  wili  killed  by  ligh(nin>;,  in 
consequence,  an  the  poets  Irll  us,  of  a  complaint 
made  by  Plutu  to  Ids  bnithi-r  Jupiter,  that  if  he 
were  to  live,  the  infernal  rrtfiiins  Mouhl  hi-  de- 
pnpttluietl:  and  the  son  of  Aribtippus  and  Arsinoc, 
ho  iirnt  intnxlurril  the  exhibition  of  puri;iitii-eK, 
the  practice  of  toolh-ilniwing.  'Jhe  practice 
of  iHir^in^,  however,  if  not  cocral  with  the  earliest 
du.n-iiin(;s  of  medical  pructicc,  vxinted  indisputably 
loiif;  bi-fure  Ibe  Uiuen  of  any  of  the  .'t^Bctilnpii, 
■Ince  we  find  Umt  Melnn)|iuii,  who  it  taid  lo  bate 
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prececdcd  even  OrpTinis  in  practice,  cured  the 
danghtcrs  of  Prnctus  kiii^  of  Argos  liy  the  free 
uac  of  Ilrllclioro,  one  of  the  most  drastic  pur- 
ffativea.  .Esculapius,  on  his  death,  was  elevated, 
by  the  superstition  of  his  eon  temporaries,  to  the 
dif|;nity  of  a  Gotl,  and  temples  were  erected  to 
hia  memory  in  various  places,  in  which  he  wns 
worshipped  with  divine  honours.  Of  these,  the 
must  splendid  was  that  of  lipidanriis,  where  ([uin- 
quennial  games  took  plrice  in  honour  of  him. 

Of  the  doctrines  or  practice  of  thi-si"  two  cele- 
brated patriarehs  of  Medicine,  Chiron  and  /Es- 
cuhipiug,  no  certiiiu  fragment  have  been  handnl 
down  to  our  days,  nor  do  the  fugitive  and  ex- 
aggerated notices  of  their  exploits  in  the  field  of 
Medicine,  whicli  wc  (ind  scattered  throughont  the 
writings  of  the  poets,  afford  any  correct  nienns 
of  estimating  their  real  merits,  ur  »[i predating, 
with  any  thing  like  precision,  the  Justice  of  their 
reupcctivti  ehiiniH  to  th«  reputation  with  which 
history  hats  endowed  them. 

During  the  ioter^'al  of  between  five  and  six 
hundred  years,  whicli  elapsed  between  the  siege 
of  Troy  and  the  <ige  of  Hippocrates,  we  find  tlie 
various  brRiiche*  of  Medicine  engroBsed  chiefly 
by  the  priests,  among  whom  a  spirit  of  rivalry 
gradually  started  up  in  bt-half  of  their  respective 
divinities — u  rivalry  which  waa  nut  without  its 
use  in  promoting  the  advuiieeaient  of  medical 
science,  hince  it  compelled  the  priests  to  call  in 
tite  aid  of  ubser^atioit  to  the  cauiie  of  supersti- 
tion, and  to  endeavour,  by  the  exercise  of  their 
natural  talents,  to  accomplish  tboac  cures,  the 
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tretUt  of  vliich  Xhry  craflUv  rmif^n*^  to  their 
Gods.  Thff  temples  nf  .KM.*iilapiuit  were  in  A 
inore  especial  manner  fnmed  far  the  auceni  of 
Uieir  pnurticv,  and,  tiriiig  acrred  chicSy  by  the 
descendants  of  tlmt  celebrated  man,  may  be  re- 
garded as  forming  the  most  faithful  depCHltAricft 
of  his  doctrines,  uml  the  best  schools  uf  his 
pmcticr. 

la  order  lu  add  at  once  to  the  reK-briijr  of  tiieir 
temples,  and  U>  acnmiulali*  it  niiiHX  uf  impnrtant 
practical  infomiaUon,  it  \rn>^  rnri'fully  iiK-ulrated 
OS  a  duty  of  religious  gratitude  which  every  pn^ 
tient  was  bound,  on  rcixivrry,  to  pay,  that  a 
reprcscutatioii  of  the  npjii^arancc  (if  his  disease, 
or  an  accurate  model  of  the  part  afrretrd,  accom- 
panied by  a  tablet*  describing  the  pyniplumt>,  and 
recording  the  cure,  tthuuld  he  hungup  tit  tlic  temple 
oftlvedirioity  to  u'liom  he  ascribed  his  restoration. 
Tbearcuniulatimiof  thrseiiiediral  trojtliica,  white 
it  itteEtrd  the  reputation  and  sucen>fl  of  the  tem- 
ple, contributed  to  tlie  impruvemen*.  of  the  priests 
by  proridini;  them  with  a  rust  treutiure  nf  im- 
[Mirtuni  and  instnietive  furts  and  observations, 
the  raluc  of  which  they  were  fully  rapiihle  of 
appreciating,  and  of  the  adviuitugi's  of  which  it 
cannot  be  supiiosed  they  were  alow  to  avail  them- 
■cItcs.  'Ilius  tliese  temples  bccume  pnigrcssivcly 
converted  tntn  schools  of  Medicine,  vnrying  in 
exccLicuec,  aa  they  did   in  reputatiuu^    and  ex- 

•  S|»winHin»  v(  I  few  of  iJww  TDlivtf  l>liU-l«  han>  Ixvn 
pTAtervrd  far  \Uf  crialifirviiou  of  llii-  ciiiKtti  hy  ihr  iwlmlry 
i4  s  G<*ntmn  wrhrr  n<  the  sanu)  of  Gnilcr,  aoiiMic  wtiM« 
«ock»  lltev  amy  be  ftMiDiL 
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hibitini?  instances  of  successful  practice,  or  the 
reverse,  proportionate  to  the  supposcti  sunetity  of 
the  shrine,  or  more  truly  to  tlic  ahility  of  the 
prk-iits.  Tliui  too  the  foundation  wus  laid  for 
that  grcjil  revohition  in  Medicine  which  Hippo- 
crates first  effected,  and  which,  by  ilctaching 
Medicine  altoficther  from  the  scicnco  of  theolojfy, 
euiaiicipated  it  by  degrees  from  the  slavish  trnm- 
meU  of  superiitition,  and  elevated  it  in  time  to 
the  dignity  «f  a  rational  science. 

Bnt  these  temples,  or  as  they  should  now  be 
called,  -Schools  of  iMciitcinc,  did  not  differ  fn>m 
each  other  more  widely  in  the  measure  of  their 
fame,  t]t:ii)  in  the  nattire  nf  their  doctrines,  and 
the  methods  of  their  practice.  Thus  cnipiricism, 
in  itS'  BtrictcHt  sense,  formed  the  dii-tin^iishing 
feature  of  the  School  of  t'nidiia  in  Adva  Minor;  a 
seminary  which  had  the  merit  of  producing  Kury- 
phun,  the  author  of  the  rt-u^MM  Ki^iiiau  or  Cuidiau 
Sentences,  and  Ctesian,  fnignicnts  of  whose  his- 
tory of  I'ersia  Inive  been  preserved  among  the 
writing-H  of  Fliotiimj  while  that  of  Cos,  in  which 
the  illustrious  Hippocrates  received  the  first  rudi- 
mentii  of  int^trviclion  in  the  heart  of  healing,  par- 
took more  largely  of  tlie  dogmatic  idiaraeter,  and 
laid  the  greatest  stress  upon  the  acf|uisilion  of  a 
due  knowledge  of  the  dingnostic  symptoms,  re- 
mote and  proximate  causes,  and  the  systematic 
method  of  treating  the  various  malndics  to  which 
human  nature  is  subject.  At  these  schools, 
medical  instruction  was  confined  for  a  consider- 
able period  iifter  the  death  of  ^^Lsculapius  to  htti 
lineal  deacendanta^  who  were  distinguished   by 
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tihe  qipellatlon  uf  Asdrpiudip.  In  procMs  of 
time,  bowerer,  oUiet  Ktudi-iiU  Kruduolly  ubuuiiril 
■dmiasiofi,  on  rnteritij^  )nU)  a  Holrnin  cfimpact, 
to  oonfonn  strictly  to  the  rulti*  of  thr  Aftrlrpiodr. 

^Vlremlyhod  kai^i*.  roitapii'unus  furthrir  Ltlriita 
Knd  eminent  for  their  attainuirnlB,  directed  thrir 
attrntioii  to  utrdical  rcsrarrh,  and  I&bourcd  to 
re«cuc  MJ  vnluablr  an  nrt  frum  thr  if^nonuicr  of  lis 
tescbcrei,  aiid  the  abstirditira  of  its  prufevmrB. 

Among'  the  sagvn  of  thi»  dr«criplinn,  tu  nhoAc 
useful  hibuttn  ttir  world  is  t>o  much  iitdcbu-d, 
none  held  a  more  dc«erve<lly  cunnpicuous  rank 
than  Pythu^orns,  who  was  bom  in  tlitr  inland  of 
Straw  about  tiOO  years  before  Chrittt :  a  »a^c  as 
dut][tgui«hed  fur  his  modraty,  as  he  was  pre- 
eminent for  his  talents  and  attainments.  'Uuit- 
tiog  the  lanct  uf  hiti  nativity,  while  under  the 
dominion  of  Polyaratei,  his  zeal  for  the  acqui- 
lition  of  knowledge  led  him  first  to  Kgypt,  at 
thai  period,  and  for  ages  afler,  the  grand  em- 
porium of  rocdieal  and  every  olhkT  uocful 
koowledgc.  Having  at  this  celebniled  foun- 
tain of  learning  exhausted  tlic  supply  without 
diminishing  hi«  thirst,  he  sought  the  further 
means  of  ^duking  it,  in  the  then  almost  unex- 
plored peninsula  of  India,  whence  he  returnedt 
bfii^ii^  back  with  him  the  doctrine  of  Me- 
tmapsychoais,  the  prejudices  against  animal  dietj 
the  mysterious  notions  respecting  the  power)  of 
mjiabers,  and  niher  visionan-  and  f»ncifiil  tenets 
of  the  ICasl.  Whether  he  pcnetrntiil  into  Uic 
Empire  c^  China  is  a  point  uimn  which  we 
powew  DO  evidence  beyond  tlial  which  may  be 
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■  gleaned  from  the  fragments  of  )iii>  doctrines  pre- 

H  Kerrcd  by  the  aiiciciits,  none  of  wliidi  appear  to 

H  countennnce  the  idea  of  his  trnvel:)  having  ex- 

H  eeedi:d  the  lioiits  of  Hiiidostiin.     On  his  return 

H  to  Europe  he  settled   himself  at  Crotona,  a  small 

H  town  of  -Magna  tJrecia,  in  Italy,  where  he  founded 

r  ^  school  about   the  time,  a»  Cicero  aci^uaiiits  ui, 

of  Tari|iiiriiu8  Suj>erbuB  ;  where,  among  tbe  other 

branches  of  knowledge  nhich  he  huparted  to  his 

pupiU,  the  dtttdy  of  the  Einiinal  economy  M'as  not 

forgotten.      He   likewise    introduced   a    regular 

system  of  dietetics,  rind   tmight  his  puptU   the 

theory,  if  liOttUe  practice,  of  Medicine. 

Following  the  doctrines  which  he  importedfl 
from  the  East,  he  exposed  himself  to  uii  incon- 
siderable ridicule  by  his  visionary  attempts  to 
accoiuit  for  evcri,"  thing  by  the  pcfh-er  of  num- 
liera:  and  his  fty-ttcm  of  Therapeutics  hardly  rose 
beyond  llic  level  of  that  taught  at  the  temples. 
The  duwn  of  a  brit^hter  day  as  yet  glimmered  but 
faintly  in  the  Eust,  and  the  Stnr  of  llippucrates 
had  not  yet  riB4!n  to  shed  ita  beneficial  luhtre 
upon  the  regions  of  practice.  Still,  though  Py- 
thagoras fell  infmitely  iihori  of  the  merit  or 
utility  of  his  distiugui^hed  Hucccssor,  the  rules 
he  laid  down  for  the  regulation  of  diet  and  regi- 
men are  such  \x»  l>espeak  a  rare  union  of  natural 
talent,  and  profound  observatinii. 

It  does  not  appear  from  any  records  which 
have  reached  to  our  days,  that  P}'thagoras  had 
Buniclent  courage  to  bnive  the  prejudices  of  lus 
age  by  the  disseetioD  of  the  human  body ;  but 
comparative  anatomy,  or  the  dissection  of  the 
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bodies  rif  animals,  ivemi  to  havF  bcra  ■  fn- 
quonC  object  of  Htudy  nmunf^  bw  pnpiU;  onr 
of  u-buiii,  by  name  Alciaipon,  is  rcprf»rntcd  bj' 
concurrt^nt  l«'5rtimony  of  Arirfnilc,  of  Dio- 
m,  and  of  PLularrh,  to  harr  arquirrd  no  in- 
considerable  ikill  in  tbis  drparttnrnt  of  tiirdicsl 
knowledge :  indevtl,  Lbolridiiui,  in  bin  ruuiiui>tit»- 
ricB  upon  tbi*  Timirua  of  Pliito,  UHrrt«  Ihut  be 
was  tbc  fint  who  dissected  brutes  in  order  to 
discover  tbe  interual  structure  of  tbc-ir  budics. 
Alcnuron's  opinions  bare  berii  but  imperfectly 
handed  down  to  uh  ;  but  from  tbe  little  w«  cait 
collect  of  theoi  tbey  appear  to  have  been  sonie- 
wbst  pvadoucal :  aa  la  prurcd  by  tbe  notion 
vfaieh  he  renrured  tn  bniM'b,  ihnt  respiration  in 
Goats  was  partly  ciirrifd  on  thruii;;h  tbe  medium 
of  their  ears.  Health  be  suppot<ed  to  depend  on 
the  arninite  ndjuRtnii'tit  iif  lic:tl  and  drynesfi,  cold- 
aess  and  humidity,  bittvmeafi  luiU  Kwrt-tness,  and 
other  sensible  i|unliUes;  while  tlic  demngrment 
nf  this  balance,  and  the  prepomh'nincc  of  any 
oqe  of  these  qualities,  be  roti»idiTcil  tu  be  pro- 
ductive  of  disease.  Hearing  resulted,  he  said, 
from  tbc  concave  fomi  of  the  interior  of  the  nir  } 
all  hollow  pUces  rc««nii>ding  when  uny  noise 
eaters  them.  Tlie  scat  of  the  soul  be  pUced 
in  the  bmin,  where  he  Biipp«>sed  it  to  receive  the 
odooTB  inhaled  in  respirntion,  thus  producitif^  the 
sense  of  cmell ;  while  he  imagined  thnt  it  was  by 
means  of  !!■  humidity,  nuMlcralc  hcnt  urid  soft- 
uevs,  that  the  totigtic  was  enabled  to  dixeriniinate 
tavtrs.     Aleinieon  also,  as  we  leuiTi  from  Tlutarchf 
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was   the  author  of  a  theorjr  of  sloep,  which  he 
conceived  to  result  from  a  rrtuni  fif  the  hloud 
iiilxithe  larjtprvesrtplfi,  M'hkh,  if  tiiilTcred  to  proceed 
to  the  extent  of  eomidete  <'oii;^!stinii,  would  he 
[irodiietivc  nf  death;  while  he  aocotiitteii  for  the 
phciioincim  of  wnkiiit;  upon  the   supposilion  of 
its  heinj?  the  rc«uh  of  a  rcdiatrihutioii  of  the  hhiod 
throughout  the  system.  Such  were  the  chief  opini- 
ons entertained  by  Alcniieon  on  physiulogicid  uub- 
jectH,  which  do  not  hespcukaveryuccuratvconipre- 
hentiiuM  of  the  tuleriiu!  structure  of  the  human 
body ;  and,  when  taken  in  conjunction  uith  other 
circumstances,    juiitify    refuiting  nnr   assent    to 
the  claim   set  np   for   him  hy  some,  of   hnvinjf 
practiced   human  Anatomy.      lodccd   there   arc 
the  strongest  grounds  for  believing  that  the  dis- 
section of  the  liunnui  body,  or  Anatoniy  properly 
to  called,  w:w  not  practiced,  or  at  least  not  pub- 
licly taught,  l>cfore  the  time  of  Hcrophilus,  who 
flouriiihed  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Sotcr  (or  Ijagua 
as  he   IB  otherwise  called)  little  mon>  than  .'iOO 
years  before  Christ,  and  nearly  a  ccntnrj*  lat^r 
than   Hippocrates.      Hence  we   mny  not  unrea- 
sonably conclude  that  if  Alcma*on   possessed  in 
some  degree  the  moral  courage  requisite  to  brave 
tlie  superstitious  prejudices  of  his  age,  his  utmost 
flight  of  daring  did  not  lead  him  to  adventure 
farther  than  the  dissection  of  those  anthropomor- 
phic animals  of  the  tribe  of  Apes,  whose  extcrnaj 
approximation  of  form  to  the  outline  of  the  human 
shape  might  not  unreasonably  lead  him  to  ex- 
pect a  similar  correspondence  of  internal  stnic- 
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lure;  or  ft  clovcr  mrmblancc  at  Icut  Uud  could 
be  hoped  for  in  the  vittcera  of  uiinMb  more  re- 
mote in  form,  and  diK^iiiiilAr  in  habits.  Krvm 
feedinj;  upon  the  flrsb  ol'  motiki')*,  luid  from 
the  half-ruastcd  limbs  of  these  animuJ*  IwvJtig 
bvrn  found  in  their  hut»,  or  mtu  euitpcu- 
dcd  in  the  act  uf  coijkiiig  ovtr  tJirir  lim, 
MMso  of  llic  niildi-st  Mid  mONl  prm-eablr  Indian* 
of  Sotilh  Atnrrica  btTHme  utiginatirt'd  in  tbc 
rapcrficial  uarrntivea  of  hasty  obftcrvrrt  w 
anthrupophajpsta,  or  cannibab ;  a  charffe  from 
which  the  more  laucful  cuquirioa  of  lliimbotdl 
and  other  modem  travellers  has  fully  cxunrmird 
ibrm  ;  and  thus,  from  havinf;  been  lecn  in  Uie 
act  of  diascnini;  an  Ape,  Alciiiiron  may  have 
acquired  tlic  reputAtion  uf  nn  Aitatomivt. 

Kmpedocle«,  a  poet  and  pbiluAOpher  of  Agri- 
(^ntum,  a  town  of  Stnly,  who  ftoiirixliril  alnut 
.^71^  years  before  Chriiit,  and  whow  ad  renin  mug 
spirit  uf  cniriociity  led,  lui  hiBtnr)'  acquaints  ua, 
to  the  premnture  tennlfintinn  of  hr»  days  in  the 
crater  of  .Ktitu,  vm  aH-ni  a  pupil  of  Pytbagoraf, 
and  entertnined,  as  we  Icam  from  (ialen,  some 
paradaxiciU  opinions  respcctinfr  the  i!tructure  and 
uaes  uf  the  varimis  parts  of  nnimals,  expliiuiing 
ibe  theory  of  respiration  in  the  foUowing  muuncr. 
"  As  feoon/'  says  he,  "  tt»  thul  humidiiv,  uf 
which  there  is  a  great  «tore  on  the  lirH  for- 
iBBtkra  of  Uie  fu*tu»,  beipns  to  be  diminished, 
the  air  insinuating  iUwIf  through  the  {nnim  at  the 
body  Ducceeda  it;  after  this  the  niitnml  \wht-,  hy 
H    ita  tendency  to  make  its  escape,  drives  tlie  air 
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again  the  air  foUowa  it  afrcali.  TTie  former  of 
these  actions  U  called  Impiralioit,  and  the  latter 
Kxpiratioti."  Thia  may  have  upijcared  very 
beautiful  and  veiy  intelJigible  to  tlic  jiupils  Jit 
Crot^iiia,  aiul  the  contempt  jraricn  of  Rmpcdocles, 
but  at  the  present  day  it  woidd  he  found  of  ttomc- 
what  difficult  comprehension,  not  hy  the  novice 
merely,  but  even  by  the  adept. 

Ah  little  was  H^nipcdoules  acquainted  with  the 
tnio  Hitimtiufi  of  the /«•/(«  !n  iitero,  or  the  mode  by 
which  its  cimilntion  was  connected  with  the  vas- 
cular system  of  the  innther  thnjugh  the  medium 
uf  the  umbilical  cord  and  the  complicated  struc- 
ture of  the  Placenta,  when  he  imagineil  that  re- 
spiration commenced  before  birlh.  His  notiona 
respecting  the  iiiternid  structure  of  the  ear,  and 
the  manner  iu  which  hearing  is  produced,  were 
etjually  vriguc  and  ernMieou«.  Hearing  resulted, 
according  to  him,  from  the  inipulue  of  the  air 
Btriking  against  the  Ulterior  of  the  ear,  which  hr 
fancied  to  be  convoluted  like  a  shell,  and  fixed  to 
the  most  elcvutcd  part  of  the  body  like  a  small 
bell,  vendible  of  every  undulation  of  the  air  en- 
tering from  without.  In  conformity  with  the 
prcr^iiling  opiniuuK  of  the  day,  lie  taught  that 
flesh  ^vas  formed  uf  etjtiul  portions  of  ilie  four 
elements;  that  two  partes  of  water,  one  of  fire, 
and  as  much  of  earth,  went  to  form  llie  nerves, 
the  extremities  of  which,  cooled  and  indurated 
hy  the  surnninding  air,  formed  the  uaile ;  wltile 
the  boneii  consisted  of  equal  parts  of  earth 
and  water,  or  at  least  that  tbese  two  elements 
greatly   preponderated  in   their  formation.     He 
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looked  upon  the  nmt  kod  trv*  u  bciiiff  iDrrcIjr 
Uw  tlitniirr  pArt>  of  Ibe  bliKxl.  Such  \ra.»  the 
ponile  wmI  unphtloMjphirxl  i>yi>tci)i  of  phyi>t"li>i?r 
pit^iouiMled  by  tLia  di»tiiii^u'u)trd  philoM'plicr, 
betrayiB|f  an  rqunl  i^ntraorr  uf  the  iitnictun-  of 
Ihe  frame,  nnd  llic  ntial)»i)<  uf  iht*  sulids.  He 
wrote  a  bouk  in  (.ircrk  on  the  nature  of  llitngi, 
in  which  Ih;  cuiiiparr*  the  *>rt-d)i  of  planU  tu  the 
t^^  iif  atiiuiaU,  lt«)tli  of  Uicm  flmppinif  u-hm 
they  lwv(  Bltoitit^d  lu  iiiaturity.  Hut  llir  phi- 
kwophy  of  Umpcdoclet  wu  the  philokophy  of 
Lthe  »f^,  in  u'litch  the  hnlluriiiatuiiiK  of  the  ima- 
ttioii  were  nllowcd  to  iiniirp  the  ptarc  of 
vbacrriiUoD,  and  t)ic  mmt  rhildlah  thet>rii-«  to 
ipcrftedc  the  eautious  dcduction«  of  mtun  luid 
LcspcriuHnit. 

Yet,  lhoa}{h  Kcipcdnvlea  suffcrrd  hin  Juiti^mcnt 
'to   be   llius  warped  by  idle   tlieurie*   and  niMiird 
spcculiUionv,   he  pwtnci'iM.-d   n  mind   fupcriur  to 
UMBf  of  the  vulpir  prfjudiee»  uf  Wu  uf^;  and 
a  power   of  di'M*riioiiifitinii  M-liirh    cnnblcd    hini, 
upou  two  occasionfl  at  least,  tu  pvrfurm  ebsciitial 
icrricc*  to  his   fellow-creaturr^.     The  firat  in- 
stance  occurri'd   oii   the  f>ccii»icm  of  a  pCMtJIetiee 
i^bich  dernstuted  AKr>Ki-'ntuDt,  the  place  uf  his 
natirity,  and  which  he  discovervd  to  pruoecd  from 
imxiouit  effluvia  waflwl  lo  Ihe  city  tlirouijh  open- 
ing io  the  ndjuiitiii^  iiitMiituiriK,  by  cluBJn^  ivIiiiA, 
uid  excluding  the  peatiferouii  miatimatn,  he  suc- 
eccded  In  cotnliatiiif;  the  r.nviii;i-H  of  diHciiHi',  and 
prcventinR  a  rrcurrence  of  the  evil.     And,   upon 
uuAher  occaaion,  when  the  inhnhitnntii  of  Seliiiuiiy 
»  town  of  Cilicia,  were  afflicted  with  a  plague 
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in  consequence  of  the  stagnation  of  the  vatcn 
of  the  river  which  Burroiinded  its  walls,  he 
ordered  the  streams  of  two  neighbouring  rivers 
to  be  tiirnetl  into  the  channel,  whieh,  by  scouring 
the  bed  of  the  rirer,  and  carrying  away  the 
|nitrifying  filth,  reHtorcd  health  to  tlie  town,  and 
Baliiljrity  to  the  vicinity*.  Thnu  the  wiHthini  of 
hiri  pnictice  in  iwme  clegrec  compcninatecl  for  the 
mtility  of  his  (lurtrinert,  and  proved  that  his 
judgmi'tit  was  rather  jiervertwl  through  a  mis- 
taken ]>hilosnphy,  than  errotietms  from  any  defect 
of  understanding. 

Hitherto  the  practice  of  medicine  had  been 
chiefly  monopolized  by  the  prie«ts  of  the  several 
temples  which  had  acquired  a  reputation  for  auc- 
cesB  iu  the  treatment  of  disease;  but  their  prac- 
tice and  their  instructions  were  equally  confined 
to  the  preciiu'tH  of  tlieir  respective  shrines.  The 
uchool  founded  by  I'ythiij^oras  at  Crotona  appears 
indeed  to  have  effected  Honic  change  in  this  re- 
H  spect,  and  to  have  partially  at  least  wrested  the 

H  office  of  medical  instruction  from  the  grasp  of 

H  the  priests  :    hut  the  doctrines  of  Crotona  were 

H  more  speculative  than  practical,  more  theoretic 

^B  than  experimental :    and  the  philosopherH  of  this 

H  scliool  for  the  mOHt  part  indulged  themselves  in 

^M  reasoning  upon  disease  more  than  in  ansailing  it ; 

^M  and  studied  its  symptoms  and  cure  in  the  retire- 

H  iRcnt  of  their  home»,  rather  than  in  the  cfaam- 

H  liers  of   the   sick.      Persons  were  yet   wanting 

^^^^       who  pursued  the  art  of  healing  an  a  distinct 

t 
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and  practical  profrMion,  uncnrnnrctod  alike  with 

the    piotiB   impofttum   of  the   prieaU,   and  the 

aaaabataatial    rererio  of  a   viun    and  frlvUua* 

jilliloaopby.       AlKnit    tlii»    tiim>,  bowrrrr.   thU 

•alotary  chan^,    ao  ecamtial  not  onljr   to   th< 

IraprovcBieitt  of  the  iiricnt-e  bul  to  ihe  welfare  uf 

the  tick,  bcftan  to  take  placf,  and  ue  find  a  net 

of  men^  aomc  of  them  pupiU  of  ibe  school  of  Cn^ 

tOOK,  ranr  betpiiniitf;  Ut  ^tart   inlo  rxiotenre,  who, 

Aaking  off  tbc  idle  traninu'U  of  fttuli^h   speru- 

liXtOB,  and  punuing  the  stndjr  of  tnedicinr  with 

a  view  to  prartiral  utility,    ratber  thait  empty 

£uDe,  procemird  its  practire  aa   a  distinct  inid 

jadrpc-ndmt  profi'Kitkin,   and    nffrml   ihrir    tcr- 

ticrs  to  all  wbi>  rrfjuirfd   tlicir  aid.   and  confided 

in  their  skill.     I'riu'tiiioiier*  uf  Uitu  deacriplion, 

from  the   cirrutnuijknce  of  llirir    not    conflninf^ 

th«r  practice,  liki-  the  pricetti  of  the  tompliii  and 

tike  phikwophrrri  (if  the  schoolH,  tn  mii*  pnrticular 

■pot,  but  trarcUitig  frequently  Trcini  pbcc  to  place 

■  their  aervii-CM  >rprc  rcqiiinil,  and  vitiitin^  ihoir 

patients   at   their  own   llou^e8,  nflcr  the   nmnnrr 

of  the   nwdem  pbysicana,  ac4|uired  nccatiinnully 

dM  nainc  of  M^ptalcwrw,  or  travrlliii^f   or  ilineront 

fkytidmna,  tana  of  wbum  ttttnincd  conutderaUle 

That  many  practitlonrrs  of  thU  desrnption, 
whether  stjitiunary  or  peripaietic,  were  mm  of 
reputed  ekill,  and  held  in  considenihlr  estimntion, 
may  be  collected  from  the  faet,  that  l)em<KTtr!i 
uf  Cfotona,  a  phyaiei&A  of  this  (lcfi(Ti[>tioii,  wna 
ntaiaed  aa  family  physician  by  I'olycrates,  the 
,  of  Samoa,  at  an  annual  income  of  two 
2>  2 
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talents.  Dcmocetes,  whose  practice  included, 
as  was  usiiid  in  those  days,  tlie  department  of 
Surgerj',  having  hiui  the  nitsfortum;  t«  be  carried 
captive  into  Prrsiaj  acfiuircd,  (Juriiig  hi»  resi- 
deiicc  there,  nn  iiicoiitiiderabic  addition  to  bis 
fame,  by  curiiifj  Darius  of  a  sprain  which  bad 
baffled  the  slvill  of  the  Egyptian  practitiunLTs,  as 
well  us  by  his  succe^^ful  trtiattnent  of  a  painful 
tumour  uf  thu  breast,  wider  which  that  niunarch's 
wife,  Atossa,  daughter  of  tlie  itluKtrioiis  Cyrus, 
had  long'  continued  to  sulTcr  without  haviug'  beeu 
able  tu  procure  the  »ligbtc«t  relief. 

Acrun  of  Agrigentum,  the  coiitcniporHry  and 
rival  of  hi.-i  fellow- townsman  Einpfdocles,  was 
also  an  eminent  physician  of  this  class,  and  the 
author  of  several  medical  works  written  in  the 
Doric  dialect.  During  the  prevalence  of  the 
great  pla^e  which  depopulated  Atlietis,  about 
473  years  before  Christ,  his  profes»ional  services 
were  of  the  lirst  iinpoi'tance  to  the  inhitbitaiits 
in  arrci^ting  thtr  progress  of  the  contagion,  and 
diminishing  the  amount  of  the  mortality.  This 
he  accomplished,  as  Plutarch  acquaints  us,  by 
recommending  Urge  fires  to  be  kindled  in  the 
streets,  anil  by  introducing  the  practice  of  fumi- 

gAtioU    [wvp  x»Ajo*Tii  itatpaKtiiovv  Tat%  tooavtrnj     which 

were  considered  tw  productive  of  benefit  to  many, 
and  procured  uo  small  addition  to  his  reputation. 
About  this  time  Fffivaai't,  or  Schools  for  gym- 
iiastic  exercises,  became  extensively  established 
tliroughout  Greece  and  her  colonial  settlements, 
and  contributed  materially  to  the  (Hfftision  of 
medical  tumwlcdge,  and  ihc  improvement  of  me- 
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dical  practice }  eucli  of  them  hrcamtnf;  in  ftict  & 
ilisiiitct  school  ur  mtilirirH',  and  pvitig  birth 
rrmtuaUy  to  what  was  tem»*d  thr  Gytniuuitic 
adteol  of  TDt^iciiit',  undiT  the  aii»pir(*3i  of  Iccus, 
•  pnurtitionrr  nf  Tarrotuiu  in  Calabria,  and  llcro- 
dicu«,  who  rmided  at  Svlynibrittor  ScUvria,  a  dtjr 
uf  Hoouuiia,  not  bs  from  the  fpol  where  Con- 
sUntmc  tlir  Grrat  afterwords  futuidcd  tiic  iplcn- 
did  dt}-  which  jrel  bears  hU  tianw.  At  thrtc 
tchools  for  Atlilctic  cxrrciKa,  a  strict  altciiliutl  to 
the  dirt  and  rtfpnirn  uf  the  pujiiU  being  RtictHcn- 
tial  retjtiivite  to  thdr  pfj^cicuc}'  in  thcM'  mauly 
sport«,  the  ("uperintcndeiicc  of  thi*  drparttnrnt 
Ml  to  thr  lot  uf  thr  Vijimaiafi^^n,  Q^Kuifrpefi/Km^ , 
or  keeper  of  the  II<«iA<cu«tim  or  semuiar)  for  thr»e 
exerciF** :  while  the  fifw»»ra*f  or  pcrsoiis  who 
presided  over  the  exercises,  were  required  to 
hare  a  tiiuruu|;h  acijuuintniice  with  thr  nyinp- 
toiDS  and  treatment  of  diccsBCt,  »o  bb  to  be  able 
to  apply  timely  rcmediea  to  vueh  uf  the  iich»Ur« 
M  might  have  occasion  for  liUMstnncr ;  nnd  thr 
luripcaJ  part  of  the  department  was  attnigncd  to 
the  'AAwwTfcj,  or  pertioiix  rnipli>ve«]  to  anuint  the 
ytHitlii*  pre|Mirutonly  to  the  comnienecmrnt  of  their 
exerciacs;  thin  oRin'of  the  '  Ahtiwrai^oe  AtKiinlers, 
we  cannot  Muppovc  to  have  been  much  of  u  sine- 
cure, where  fracture*,  luxation*,  and  a  rariet)'  of 
other  accidents,  niUHt  Ytive  t)ei'ii  of  fm|iienl  oc- 
currmoc,  and  the  practice  of  plilcbotoiny  in  almost 
daily  requisition. 


CHAPTER  n. 


History  nf  th(  Ri'forDiatiDnof  Mcdirmr  by  IIifipo«ntf«; 
he  rej^cU  the  ii.t>8uril  ]>i>ulriiie  of  tliP  Divine  Oiijiiu  wf  !>»- 


tASiC ;  subtilitiites  Ol>4crvalion  for  |]y|>ollie»i:i ;  liix  Writirin 
eorrLipUHl  by  hi»  Followers;  iiKrudmnw  ilie  IXwlrinc  uf  tM 
Via  MedicjiErix  Naturm;  ln<t  MaxiiiM  uf  l)i«l ;  ouiniuu  a»  to 
theCniiso  uf  Disi'iisv;  di^ttii^uiflivi^itHcuurHPby  Sln;^^;  ae- 
eUTBcy  in  ObseTviiij;  and  liwordinff  the  most  Minute  Cif- 
CKHMlWQODs;  sVill  in  Oiu^nosiB  hikI  Pro^rnDais:  Mc^ns  uf 
Prc*ervinj£  Henkli;  Dir-i;  Hiilliiitir;  Kxt*  nine ;  I'urjialivoi; 
Emflics:  Bltrediii^:  Dinii'linrf-lirii  uiid  Diiiri-liL's;  cxtmial 
A^ilirnliiHis ;  Aiial*iiiii<';«1  Obs4>rvuliiirii;  i»iii;t-vi(v  und 
Death — Dcmclriiw  uf  Alxlcra  ausjwcteei  of  Tmianily  from  hid 
seal  in  lUc  study  of  .'Vtiatomy;  Hip|H>craipa' tipiiiioii  of  hiin — 
Hi|i|HH-niteii'Soi>^aii(i  Snn-in-law  fciiniH  llir  nii^jiriTilirSHiiK)!; 
ite  errors — An  liilrrmi\lurc  fit  llin  Pyihamireuii  Pliilnso- 
pliy  ami  P.g^v)iti!>ti  I'nirlicr  iritnMl«rp«I  by  Endoxiii  ufCiuiJo* 
and  his  piijtd  f!"lirjsi])i>ii'« — ('liry«ippii»  an  Kncmy  to  Blepd- 
io^  ami  Piir;;iiijj,  Imt  an  Advocat*  for  V^grtHblp  Dirt— 
Diixtles  of  Caryaliufi  The  inTeiitnr  nf  an  Imlnimcnt  for  Ivx* 
tTKcUni!  Arrow»^PniXMaora«,  a  buld  and  sm-twjLvftd  prao 
litionpr — Mf'neciale.t  (if  SjTimiitp;  W.i  vanitv:  Ifittr  to 
PJlilijiof  MacMun,  anti  practice)  rebuff* — AriMonr,  liis  in^ral 
adi^aiiLii'^e^i — Tbonplirastii* — Zciio — Epininis — Alovuudriaii 

LLibrar>',  and  School  of  Medicine — Hetonhdu*.  !ke.  &:c. 
We  hai'C  now  nmvcd  at  tlic  gcconrl  wtngc  in  the 
Hi'tor}'  of  Mcdifint',  vr\wn  iv  rcvohition,  far  morr 
imjKirtAiit  in  itd  results,  and  far  innrc  pernianeiit  in 
its  cffcftM  than  that  wliich  wc  liavo  seen  to  hive 
been  effctted  by  the  labours  of  .'f'lftCulHpius,  was 
accomplished  by  the  genius  of  Hipporratm,  that 
mighty  fiithcr  of  Tnediciiie,  whose  name  has  ob- 
tained the  venenition  of  nion*  than  twenty  cen- 
turies, and  whose  authority  commands  respect 
even  at  the  present  day. 
S A , 
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This  cdrbrated  pfa^oui  waa  born  in  tlie  tin^ 
jf»r  of  tbr  W)th  Olympiad,  or  bttwrrn  -UK)  and 
600  ycflri  before  the  couitucii cement  of  the  Chris- 
tian JRok,  in  the  isUad  of  (?a»  or  Coos,  kitualrd  (a 
the  iCf^n  H&,  at  no  fp'cat  dialanoe  from  Rbodra  t 
aa  Ulatul  «tnj(ularly  di«tiii^iiiil\rd  hy  hating 
giren  birth  to  two  of  the  moft  eminent  uirn  in 
tbeir  respeciivr  prolFwiomi  wmang  Ibe  ancirnu  i 
ApeUes,  the  fint  painter*  and  Hippoeratm,  the 
fast  phyiociaDtof  hisa^.  Hippocrates,  nsCrlms 
jnsUy  rrinarkt,  in  the  preface  to  his  workfc,  was 
the  fint  who  rmancipfttrd  Medicine  from  the 
trarameU  of  Boperatition  and  the  ileluhinnii  of 
pUloaopky,  His  capacjam  niind  and  jK-netniting 
jud^rment  clearly  dinrrrned,  imd  Hucn-wkfully  la> 
bourrd  to  removr*  the  ob^tscles  which  the  hif^otry 
and  superslittfin  uf  the  rulfpur,  the  impudence, 
■nd  vain  preti>nceii  of  thr  ipiack*,  and  the  pride 
and  vanity  of  the  Hophistii,  opposed  to  its  ioiprorr- 
ment.  His  f^nd  ubjert,  to  the  accomplinhment 
of  which  he  brought  all  the  |Miwer!i  of  his  great 
and  rum prehtTisive  understatidinj^,  wiw  to  ptii^ 
medicine  from  the  false  and  miBehievous  doc- 
trines which  fTomiptcd  and  disgraced  it,  uiid  to 
eatabUsb  its  fundamental  principles  upon  u  solid 
and  rational  basis,  no  as  to  render  it,  ncconling 
to  his  nwn  expression,  strictly  philosophical. 
With  this  view,  he  combated  the  diingemui 
and  deocptivc  doctrine,  io  succesafully  incul- 
cated by  the  priests  in  almont  every  a^,  of 
—^  the  celestial  origin  of  discaac  ;  a  doctrine  which, 
H  by  fatally  paralysing  tlie  eflbrto  of  the  physi- 
H      ciao,    oootd    not  but   prove   highly   detrimental 
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to  the  patient:  while  tliu  vain  bopen  it  held  out 
of  recovery  through  the  luediuin  of  prayers,  sa- 
crific-cs,  and  bribes  fur  the  ii it erce anion  of  the 
pri«»tt),  could  not  fait  to  brini^  both  rcliipon  and 
medicine  into  contempt.  On  this  subject  he  ex- 
pressly Bays,  lliiit  "  nu  disease  comes  from  the 
Gods,  one  more  than  iinother,  each  acknowledging 
its  own  natural  and  manift'ejt  cause  ;"*  and,  in  his 
treatise  de  Morbo  sacro,  he  teaches  luiru  how 
to  obviate  false  religious  notions,  and  detects, 
with  nia»terly  ability  and  -generous  zeal,  the  im- 
postures of  those  who,  maitkiiJi;  their  ignorinice 
beneath  the  veil  of  piety,  prelended  to  subdue,  by 
charms  and  incantations,  thoi^e  coatplaints  which 
they  had  not  the  ekiM  to  encounter  with  the 
weapons  of  art.  Our  diicf  study,  as  he  very 
properly  observctt,  should  be  tu  learn  the  true 
properticB  of  tliingK,  not  by  vaia  theories  and 
delusive  reasoning,  but  by  actual  experiment, 
patient  iuveatigiition,  and  careful  deduction.  By 
stri[)piiig  the  science  of  medicine  of  tliosc  erro- 
neous opinions  which  the  ignorance  of  former 
ages  had  introduced  into  it,  he  wait  the  better 
enabled  to  avail  himself  of  whatever  wan  of  in- 
trinsic value  among  the  labours  of  his  predeces- 
sors. "  The  connection  and  dependence  both  of 
the  facts  which  had  bi-cii  observed,  and  the  con- 
clusions which  were  legitimately  deduced  from 
their  comparison,  were  now"  as  Mr.  Cubanisf 


*  Hippocr,  dc  acre,  nquw  et  lucii. 

t  Cnu|i  d'  a'.il  Nitr  W  Itn'ohitioiH.  c1  «iiT  la  Rftrnme  de 
ft  Medicine.    Tu  i\  J.  U.  Culiaubi,  6vo.  Paris,  ISOi. 
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judicioaftly  mnarkB,  **  prrcetTrd  with  m  ilpf^iTc 
of  rridcnce  which  bad  bn*n  lUI  Uirti  unktiuwn. 
All  the  diaoorrries  were  not  rrl  mndr,  Imt  from 
that  moment  mquiirrt  hcf^n  to  take  thr  only 
path  irhicK  nniltl  t-nntltict  t<i  ihcm :  fnim  that  mo- 
mrnt,  cimic)  thry  liovr  nw^iH]  llir  rrrure  of  tirlu- 
•iao,  ihrj'  wimld  h&ve  pottarvMrd  infultilile  mciinfi 
of  rstimo^n);  with  predfllon  thr  nrw  idnu  which 
thnc  w>a  dnttiiied  to  drrrlop;  and,  liad  tlip  dii- 
ciplcs  nf  IlippcKTBlt-s  fully  aimprt*lu-iid«d  lii» 
iiiatructiun^,  thr}'  might  hare  Inid  the  fnunda- 
tioii  ttf  thnt  niudytirul  jiliilcwnphy,  by  the  aid  uf 
wbicb  the  humofi  mind  will  himccfunranl  hv 
niafajrd  to  crrate  Utr  tturlf,  u  it  wrxc  dailr*  new 
and  improvrd  methods  of  ndvanrrment." 

His  foltonYn,  howcrer,  rither  foiled  in  cnm- 
prrhendiog  the  spirit  of  hi«  instructians,  or  aban- 
doned themHr1ve«  to  the  deht^itmsi  of  rnnity, 
whra,  drriatin^  from  the  i^traiffht  mid  eA.«y  p»ih  Ht 
ablv  imd  so  clearly  piitntrd  out  hv  their  illuHtriuuri 
precFptoT}  and  no  toni^r  contrniini;  thrtni<elvrH 
with  the  patient  and  intcretitlng  iitvt-sti^tioii  of 
the  npiTUCioDH  of  Nature,  thcj'  expended  thrir 
time  aud  brinlderrd  llieJr  undrri<1andir)(;8  in  thr 
fabricatjun  of  puerile  and  fiint:i«)tic  tbcoricKf  to 
pcqilrx  ber  Rimplritt  pliirnomena;  and,  in  plnrr 
of  Btudjiiiff  the  vnluohle  works  of  the  maitter, 
trhum  tlic-y  iUTitIl-U  in  revere,  in  it  itpirit  of  can- 
dour and  iincrrity,  they  nnblufihingly  fjdsifieil  his 
text,  the  bett»T  tii  ailapt  it  to  tiu-ir  own  ilecrptire 
and  erroneous  views.  The  result  of  this  dts- 
boni^t  and  unpardimabtc  conduct  on  the  part  of 
the  pupils  hns   bnm  to  «tetract  much  from  thr 
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authcirity  of  the  maiitpr,  and  render  it  difficult  to 
difirriminrLtc  betwet-n  the  original  and  the  inter- 
polations— the  gold  of  the  teacher  and  the  droits 
of  the  itcholar. 

In  those  works  whlcli  have  been  handed 
down  to  m  as  those  of  Uippacratea,  and  which 
are  believed  to  he  the  least  corrupted  from  their 
original  purily^  he  necribeg  all  the  phenomena  of 
life  and  health  to  the  operations  of  u  fundamental 
principle,  whictt  he  dcnominutes  Nature ;  which 
he  conceivTH  to  l>e  of  itaelf  sdfficient  for  the 
preservation  of  every  animal,  performing  what- 
ever is  necessary  for  them  u'ithnut  the  aid  of  in- 
Rtniettnn.  lliis  prineiplc  acta,  accortling  to  Hip- 
pocrates, hy  attracting  what  is  good,  and  rejecting 
what  ia  had;  thus  forming  the  foundation  of  the 
doctrine  of  depuration,  concoction,  and  crisis,  up- 
on which  he  and  his  followers  insisted  m>  much. 

He  has  written  ably  and  nt  length  on  the 
subject  of  diet,  his  selection  of  which  was  singu- 
larly careful,  and  extremely  judicious,  making  it 
the  principal  fulcrum  of  his  practice.  He  assigns 
various  caubcs  for  dtsrase,  a-s  the  humours  of  the 
body,  especially  llic  blood  and  the  bile;  errors  of 
diet  and  vitiations  of  the  air,  however,  he  regards 
as  the  niut^t  frequent.  lie  diittiiigui sites  disorder? 
into  four  separate  atjiges,  namely,  tlieir  hcgirming, 
increase,  height,  and  decline  :  where  the  termi- 
nation is  fatjd  it  usually  occurs  in  the  decline  : 
the  most  cuui^iderable  change  is  in  the  third 
stage,  determining  the  fate  of  the  patient,  and 
in  general  constituting  the  crisis.  This  j>rocceds 
&VD1  lui  eifurt  of  nature  tu  restore  the  humours  to 
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tbeir  natanil  atate,  juid  thin  ii  eflvcted  bjr  con- 
coction :  the  time  rcf|Qirrd  fur  which  vnrin  witk ' 
circumstauceM.  V\'berc,  however,  the  duration  oTl 
the  ccmipUiQt  excvrd*  atxty  (Uyt,  lie  cmifticlrni ' 
Che  case  OS  chruDtcal.  II U  chief  merit,  huwrvrr, 
OooiialMl  ill  his  iMtticnt  iitdufctr)'  in  watching^ 
and  ht«  accuracy  iu  rccurdin^,  the  iiwvt  iiiii 
drcunKtauccs  of  ittaeie,  and  devcrihin}^  rrrry 
•ccideot  which  preceded  or  arcun)[Kinicd  the  at- 
tack;  aa  well  an  cvtrj'  thing  utiirh  tendtil  to 
alleviate  it»  violence,  ur  i^{^^avatc  iti>  nialifcnancy  ; 
not  only  carefully  dititiRgiiiiibiiig  the  cunruniitant 
lymptouM  of  each  cmuplaini,  but  accurately 
ootinif  thoitr  which  prreeded  the  attack,  lo  aa  to 
be  able  b'Ali  to  prL><lict  the  nature  nf  the  coming 
nalady,  and  to  anticipate  the  time  and  man- 
ner of  ita  tvrtuinaliun.  Such  indeed  waa  hi* 
iacccM  in  tht«  drpartmeni  of  praetire,  that  it 
becaini'  the  chief  tuuii*  uf  liii'  r.\tr;wjrdiimry  repu- 
tation, and  fully  juatified  the  ohiervatinn  of 
CeUuH^ltiut  BuccctvlinK  pj>y«ician«,  notwithatand- 
iog^  thrir  iinprovetiicntH  in  the  treatment  of  di»- 
e*«e,  were  ii)ilekuil  lu  llippocrate*  for  tiie  whole 
of  their  knovtedge  of  Kif[n». 

H\*  jwigimcnt  in  diitcaae  was  founded  on  the 
look»,thc  potturCjtheexcremcntitinuii  dUrhargei, 
an  the  urine,  fiecf<,  expecUtration,  and  iwcat ;  nnd 
on  the  puUe  of  the  patient.  'Pitt*  means  which 
be  employed  for  the  preecn'ation  of  health  and 
ibe  cure  of  dineaae  were  chiefly  dtrt  and  regi- 
men ;  it  being  one  of  his  lendinf^  maximM  that  we 
should  never  overloail  thr  ttonuu^h,  nor  iii-i;leet 
exerciiie:    it  the    aame  time,  however,  giving  a 
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dtie  caution  agninst  unnet-e!i8»r)*  precision.  Ijt 
Clerc  is  inclined  to  suspect  that  the  books  on 
excmsc,  which  are  commonly  nscribctlto  Ilippo- 
cratCit,  are  really  the  prcxluction  of  i\  diffrrcnl 
writer,  Herodlcua,  the  introducer  of  tf}"ninaatic 
exercise-i,  m  hit&  hcen  already  noticed  near  the 
close  of  the  laat  chapter:  and  of  whom  Hippo- 
crates himacif  relates  that  he  killed  several  of 
his  patients  by  compelling  them  to  walk  when 
lubmiring  under  fevers,  and  other  inf1»niniatory 
coinptaicils. 

Am  a  nieana  of  preafn'ing-  health,  Hippocrates 
recommend  I'd  the  ukc  of  emeticK  uiicc  or  twice  a 
month,  during  the  seaBonr;  of  Winter  and  Spring. 
'I'heac  lie  ndminiatcreii  to  jtiTsons  of  a  vigorous 
constitution  in  the  morning  with  an  empty 
tftomoch. 

Amonff  hi.i  aphoriAma  for  the  cure  of  disease 
are  the  following  :  that  contraries,  or  oppositcs, 
arc  remedies  for  each  other;  thus  evaeuutiou  is 
the  remedy  for  repletion,  and  repletion  for  de- 
pletion. I'hysic  consists  in  supplying  what  i.i 
deficient,  or  taking  away  what  is  rcduudant} 
in  doing  either  of  which  the  utmost  caution  is 
requiitite,  to  avoid  doing  either  suildeidy ;  every 
thing  wliicli  ii  iit  except)  being  repugnant  to 
nature.  When  we  do  any  thing  according  to 
reason,  tliuugh  tlic  gnccc;as  is  not  answerable,  we 
should  nut  too  ciksily  or  too  hatttily  alter  our  plan, 
so  lung  as  the  reasuns  fur  pursuing  it  continue 
unaltered.  We  should,  however,  carefully  ob- 
serve what  gives  ease,  and  what  creates  pain  j 
what  h  cattily  borne,  and  what  cannot  be  endured. 
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Wc  ahould  do  notliiug  nubly,  but  crftcD  pniM  tar 
ulMuvalaaa }  lince,  ia  Uu«  w»y,  we  st  Icut  do  do 

I>ict,  •■  baa  bcvn  alrrsdy  obMrrcd,  was  one  of 
the  nicwt  efficieat  wca|MNu  wielded  by  lltppocrate* 
in  bu  comboUi  witli  di»ea>r,  uid  was  that  part  of 
bis  aystcin  on  which  he  cbieBy  prided  himaelft  aa 
being  in  a  pecatiar  maiiner  hia  own  invention.  In 
acute  diturdcro,  in  fitcr*  eii|tecinlly,  be  prcfiTfcd 
ihe  exliibition  nf  liquids  tu  that  a{  aotiiU  ;  and 
WM  pnrticuUirly  partial  to  the  u«e  of  ptisans, 
vliicb  be  allowed  to  be  taken  twiee  a  day  1>y  ttioae 
who  were  oecustooicd,  when  in  health.  It*  lalte 
that  number  of  meala — nince  be  dt»appro*cci  ff  the 
Hck  eating  uflcncr  than  thiwc  iti  health.  Oiirtn^ 
the  parDxyim  of  frrcr,  he  pruhil>itrd  food  alto- 
gether; aa  well  a«  in  all  complninta  accompanied 
with  exBccrbatioii*,  durin);  the  continuance  of  the 
panixysin.  Vuuiuj  per«on*  be  indul^jfi'il  more 
in  cntini;  than  those  who  urre  older;  alnnyv, 
howercr,  bearing  in  uiiml  the  preriouit  bablti>  of 
the  piiticiit.  He  dill  not,  however,  appn>veofthe 
rigid  and  indiscTiminate  nyetrnt  of  abstinence 
with  which  the  pmctitinnem  of  hin  dny  were  in 
the  habit  of  OAnuilinK  every  complaint ;  fur.  thia 
practice,  he  obccnred,  weakened  the  pntient  too 
much  at  tite  comucnccment,  and  rendered  the 
sobaequent  exhibition  nf  food,  at  an  i:npn>|KT 
it^^e,  indijiptMiaabte.  With  respect  ta  drinks^  he 
wa«  unfriendly  to  the  n^r  of  plain  walcr,  stibsti- 
tutiug  for  it  various  coolinir  and  acidulated  beve- 
ngcs,  and  not  abiolutely  forltiddin^  wine,  even  in 
fe?cn  and  other  acute  disorders,  when  delirium 
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and  pains  in  the  head  were  not  present.  In  com- 
plaints of  a  chronic  nature  he  niade  great  use  of 
milk  and  whpy.  ^^ 

Bathing;  vas  amon^  hi^i  favourite  rcinediefl  iu  E^^V 
variety  of  case* :  but  he  appears  to  have  emploj'M 
it  rather  by  alTudian  than  immeraion.  In  the  une 
of  the  iialh  he  f^t'es  a  due  caution  to  at-oid 
catx'hing  cold,  prohibitH  bathing  immediately  after 
eating  or  drinking,  nnd  these  last  immediately  ^ 
after  bathing.  He  also  directs  a  minute  atten- 
tion to  the  previons  hiiblts  of  the  patient.  We 
should  not  bathe,  he  sayti}  cither  wlton  the  body 
18  too  Open,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  when  it  is  too 
costive,  or  when  nnufca,  loss  of  appetite,  or  a 
diapottition  to  bleeding  from  the  no^^e,  prevails. 
To  thoHc  who  hare  been  accustomed  to  it  in 
health,  be  »llaws  of  bathing  twice  every  day.  In 
chronic  cases  he  approved  much  of  exercise ; 
though  he  thought  it  in  general  ill  adapted  to 
acute  disorders  :  he  did  not,  however,  even  in 
these  cases,  recommend  n  constant  conBncment  to 
bed ;  ohscn-ing,  on  the  contrary,  that  we  muit 
sometimes  push  the  timid  out  of  bed,  and  rouse  up 
the  lazy. 

When  diet  and  exercise  proved  insulHcieut  fur 
the  conquest  of  diHcase,  he  had  recourse  to  reme- 
dies of  a  more  active  character;  among  which 
purging  waa  one  of  the  firttt.  His  theory  of  the 
effects  of  purgjition  partook  of  the  general  com- 
plexion of  the  age,  since  he  im;tgined  that  Mcdl- 
cinee  of  this  cbus  operated,  by  means  of  some 
peculiar  attraction,  on  the  peccant  humours,  and 
diKliar|;ed  them  from  the  body.     The  purgativ*^ 
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be  employed  w«rc  of  the  pooghrit  drtcriptioa, 
nsaally  oprrating  both  way*  :  indeed  tbe  uidenbi 
appear  to  have  hai]  iittlr*  if  any,  anpuintmnce 
iriUi  tlwM  eccnprntint,  for  the  introdnclion  of 
^faich  we  are  wholly  indebted  to  the  Arahiaii«f 
■I  a  onnsiderably  Utrr  prrtnd.  In  the  exhibitlaa 
of  tfaear  drutic  remrUirB,  Hi|ii>nrnite*  v«a  ex- 
tmnely  caatioiu}  pcrer  exhibiiiiifr  tJirm  during 
th«  dog-dayft,  nor  to  prq^nant  wumen,  in  whon 
tbey  would  olmcnt  infulltbly  hare  prmluiitl  nhot- 
tkn,  and  but  ftcldmn  Ut  the  very  o^ed,  or  to 
inbntfl.  Hiti  prinrip&l  rule  in  purftinir  «'&*  only 
to  remove  tlumc  huinouni  wliirh  are  rnut.'nrteiJ, 
not  tfaoac  which  are  crude;  being  particularly 
careful  to  ai'oid  it  in  ihr  Ix's^nnini;  of  a  diaorder, 
or  between  the  &r*t  and  fnurth  day*.  C-onceiving 
purgatives  to  operate  by  some  peniUar  attraction 
for  the  humourti,  he  concludrd  that  each  humour 
liad  itti  apprupriiitc  and  n|irrifie  pu^pilivr  which 
acted  upon  it  alooe  [  and  hence  he  judged  of  the 
efficacy  of  the  piurgatire  in  drawlni;  i<(T  thi-  proper 
ludBOur,  by  the  feeUog*  of  the  jmtirnt  artcr  its 
oprratioo. 

Hia  use  of  cniftici  in  the  prevention  of  diseaar 
has  been  already  noticed  ;  in  lii'LnriK  he  sumr- 
thnra  alxo  employed  them  in  the  aaiuc  niauner, 
nmply  for  ttic  ptirpone  of  cU'an»in^  the  prinua 
vtK.  But  when  he  wanted  to  recall  Ihr  huraoura, 
aa  be  termed  it,  from  the  iumuvt  rcceesca  of  the 
body,  he  cxliihited  those  of  n  more  active  de- 
■criptiun,  Boch  as  the  V\'hilc  llrltcbore,  which 
be  gave  principally  to  inaiuie  and  melancholy 
paliciit*. 
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Pbleljotomy  was  a  iiictbcitl  of  depletion  to  which 
he  frequently  had  recourfte,  not  merely  with  a 
new  to  simple  evacuation,  hut  also,  ai-cording  to 
his  theory,  to  recall  the  hlood  when  taking  a 
wrwriR  course,  and  to  procure  a  free  motion  of 
the  hlood  uiid  spirits.  In  complaint;!  seated  ahove 
the  liver,  hp  took  blood  fn>m  the  arm,  but  in  those 
situated  t>clo'v  the  liver,  he  opened  the  veins  of 
the  foot,  ;iiikle,  or  liain.  If  a  diarrhoea  prevailed, 
he  checked  it  before  he  ordered  the  blrcding.  lie 
BonietiinetJ  tiirrled  bleeding  to  a  gi-cal  extent  even 
In  clironic  dibcasea;  of  which  he  gives  an  intitance 
in  the  caHC  of  a  yonng  man,  who  complutncd  of  a. 
great  p:iiti  in  his  belly,  nttend«:><l  with  u  rumbling 
noi»e  while  his  stomach  was  empty,  but  ceni>ing 
when  it  was  full ;  hi:!  food,  however,  did  him  no 
good,  and  tic  bvcanK  ibuly  more  and  more  ema- 
ciated: none  of  the  nrmedie»  prescribed  had 
beneBtted  him ;  at  length  veneHection  was  tried, 
first  in  one  arm,  then  in  the  other,  till  he  ha<l 
scarcely  any  more  blood  left  in  his  hody ;  by 
which  means  he  waa  perfectly  cured.  He  aUo 
Med  in  dropsy,  and  enlargements  of  the  dpleen, 
carrying  the  evaL-uation  lo  a  great  extent,  and 
sometimes  even  to  syncope.  The  vein«  he  prin- 
cipally opened  were  those  of  the  arm?,  the 
hand^j,  the  foreliead,  biick  of  the  head,  behind 
the  cars,  imder  the  hreiists,  the  ankles,  and 
the  hams.  Occasionally  also  he  employed  cupping 
and  scarifying. 

When  purging  and  bleeding  failed  to  afford  the 
relief  expected,  he  called  in  the  aid  of  diapho- 
retics and  diuretics :    and,   in  addition  to  those 
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which  produce  a  sriuiblp  rffiNt,  br  rmploynl 
atheni  whow  npcmtion  wa«  )ii>«n«iblr,  and  trhirh 
he  trrmcid  ipei-itic* ;  lire  ««c  of  wliicK  he  hiul 
leVIM^d  from  his  predrrnitMir*,  n-tthout  ihnraiitrhly 
nnilentandinf;  the  manner  in  wluch  they  pro- 
tlneed  their  effect. 

Amonf;  hu  external  application!  fomentatiotM 
were  the  chief.  He  ulito  frrqiienlly  ent[ibiyrd 
fttmigati&ns.  eKperially  in  the  rmnplnintii  of  fe- 
males; and  gargles  in  the  Cynanclie  tonaillaria, 
orQuiniiy.  He  made  connitlcnihlr  lar  alao  of 
oils  and  nintmcnta,  cataplanniii,  aiid  collyria,  or 
vwbea  for  the  eyp.  Such  were  bii  principal 
remediea. 

He  ia  aaid  to  have  lieen  tlie  Best  author  whiM^ 
works  have  reacbed  us  that  hAt>  treated  Ihe  sub- 
ject of  anatomy  with  any  thing  like  the  prodsiou 
of  ocienrr.  Some  indeed  have  cnrrieil  their  adml- 
mdan  of  him  no  for  as  to  inuu^iie  Uiat  tbe  nnnto- 
mical  mnarlta  intemperaed  in  tiis  H'rttiiigH  are 
ntffictcnt  in  theniwh'rii  In  cmvtiuite  a  n>mplrte 
c]PBtL*m  of  anatomy ;  and  bis  prrrcrt  ocquniuUncc 
with  the  bonca  of  tbe  bunuui  frame  b  said  tu  Iuitc 
been  fully  evinced  by  tlif  l>ra»cn  ni'iiiel  of  a  «kele- 
toQ  which  be  bung  up,  aa  we  leoro  from  Ftuuaniaa, 
in  the  lenipk-  of  the  Delphian  ApcUo,  ai  a  ieaU* 
moniid  of  his  diligence  and  t^kill  in  tbiit  depart- 
ment of  the  prufea&ion,  ae  n-ell  aa  fur  the  intitruc- 
tton  of  poaterity.  It  bas  been  imagineil  alio, 
from  tlie  fuurtli  btxtk,  trKatini;  of  the  Heart, 
which  has  been  interpolated  itiiiong  hi»  worka  by 
•ome  of  his  later  transcribers,  that  be  bestowed 
the  name  of  Aorta  od  the  great  Artery  which, 
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rising  amid  tKe  flesb  of  the  lieart  from  its  left 
ventricle,  and  aftenrardit  desccndiiic:  along  the 
course  of  the  spine,  diBtributes  the  blood,  through 
the  medium  of  tlie  various  lee&er  arteries,  to 
every  part  of  the  body:  but  this  merit,  as  we 
learn  froii\  Galen*,  belungfi,  not  to  Ilippocraten, 
but  to  Aristotle,  who  lived  above  a  century  later. 
From  thie  fact  it  is  clear  that  the  book  in  ques- 
tion caimot  be  the  genuine  production  of  Hippo- 
crates. 

Whether  Hippocrates  extended  his  dissectiona 
beyond  the  litntts  of  coni|>arativc  anatomy  ia  a 
question  which  has  been  much  contested,  and  to 
the  negative  of  which  the  best  informed  writert 
seem  disposed  to  incline:  indeed,  had  he  really 
dissected  human  bodies,  it  in  by  no  means  pro- 
bable that  he  would  have  fallen  into  the  error, 
in  which  he  has  been  followed  by  Aristotle,  of 
confounding  the  nerves  with  the  tendons  and 
ligaments ;  nor  is  it  at  all  likely  that,  if  he  had 
been  the  skilful  anatomist  (ialeii  labours  to  prove 
him,  the  information  which  we  nuiy  presume  he 
communicated  to  his  pupils  on  ao  essential  a  part 
of  medical  (education  could  have  been  so  effectu- 
ally lout  that  Diodes,  Praxagoros,  and  others, 
who  lived  more  than  a  century  later,  should  have 
been  such  unskilful  anatomists  as  to  cull  for  the 
direct  censure  of  Galen.  Diodes,  indeed,  is  be- 
lieved by  many  to  have  lived  almost  immediately 
after  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  and  to  have  tx^cn 
the   contemporary   of    Plato,   and    consequently 
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most  hwre  iic«n  and  coorrrwd  with  leiae  of  hb 
iiiiiiicdiat«  cli'sceridiuilii,  whom  wr  cannot  ntp- 
poae  to  bavr  brra  igtioruit  r^  hi*  anatomirml,  uiy 
MOiT  thui  of  hU  m^diciU,  precrpts:  while  PraTa- 
gorms  WIS  a  lin<>id  deecmdftnl  of  iCacalapins, 
md  aa  sach  muat,  a«  konic  pnrtrud,  harr  brcn 
btftructed  in  anaJi>my  fr<pm  infanry.  It  appHn 
diprrfare  extrciiii-ty  dnulitfiil  « tiPtlicr  llippomlM 
rver  mdlydissecti-d  n  htittian  body,  and  whet brr 
llM  acquaintance  with  tlic  6tnicture  of  the  humiui 
fraSK,  ini|MTffrt  as  tl  wait,  did  nut  mt  un  shn-wd 
Knioj^ca]  conjecture,  nther  thoii  on  actual  ob- 
■erratlon.  Mail  the  wnrk*  nf  Hip(MVTiites  dr- 
■emded  to  ub  utiroiitninlrmti'd  hy  niti*r]>olatiiin«, 
we  mi^t  hare  been  le4l,  from  rariaai  poMagn 
they  contain,  to  suflpect  that  he  had  some  crude 
notions  nrttpectini;  the  rirriilatifin  iif  the  hlood — 
that  brilltJint  and  itnportiuit  discovery  which  it 
waa  reaerred  for  the  ^nititt  of  our  cninitr}'man 
Harvey  to  accomplish,  and  the  Hcvrntrmih  cen- 
tury to  witn«aii.  With  all  his  di'fei'tn,  hnwrvcr* 
Hippocrate*  was  Indisputnbly  tlie  mnitt  surpriitin;^ 
man  uf  his  B|;c,  and  hin  opiniona  upon  ntiuiy 
pointii  retain  their  full  authority  rren  aiming  our- 
•cKca.  His  rnluable  life  was  proloiiffrd  con- 
•iderably  beyond  the  ordinary  durution :  hr 
died  at  I>ariisa,  a  town  of  Thessaly,  ab<iut  361 
yeant  before  the  birth  of  Chriiit,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  101  years. 

Conti'mpornry  with  HipptKmtrs,  and  a  walotia 
proiecutor  of  anatomical  rt'scarch,  was  Demo- 
crituK,  an  inhabitant  of  Al»dcra,  who»r  exce«»ivc 
fondness  for  tkta  study  subjected  biro,  among  hit 
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ignorant  fellow -towns  tuen^  to  the  iuiputation  of 
insanity;  and  Uippocrates,  who  was  sent  for  to 
vhh  hun,  found  him  deeply  engaged  in  the  dis- 
ueclion  of  animals,  with  a  view  to  discover  tltc 
cuuse  uf  disease,  which  lie  itnagined  tu  proceed 
from  the  hile.  Hippocrates,  on  finding  him  thiu 
occnpied,  far  from  confirming  the  groundless  fears 
of  the  Abderana,  reported  to  hi«  employers,  not 
only  tliat  IJemocritus  was  in  the  full  possession 
of  his  senties,  but  that,  so  fur  from  being  urnd, 
he  |u'as  the  wisest  of  men.  From  this  anecdote, 
however,  it  in  sufficiently  evident  that  the  study 
pnrsued  hy  Democritus  was  nothing  more  than 
foniparalive  anatomy,  from  which  physician* 
were  aceus turned,  in  those  days,  to  reason  by 
analogy  respecting  the  structure  of  man.  Dio- 
genes Laertius  has  preserved  the  title  of  a  work, 
which  he  ascribes  to  i^emocritus,  and  which  ap- 
pears to  have  treated  of  his  favourite  luirsuit, 
anatomy,  being  a  treatise  on  the  nature  uf  man; 
we  shall  presently,  however,  see  cause  to  mis- 
trust the  souiidrtese  of  this  conjecture. 

11  ippwratcs  left  two  sons,  TheMahis  and  Draco, 
who,  with  PolybuSj  his  son-in-law,  were  the  true 
founders  of  the  Dogmatic  school,  fa!«cly  nttri- 
liutcd  to  their  father,  and  the  authors  of  many 
works  which  liave  descended  to  us  in  his  name. 
Aristotle  nci|uaints  us  that  n  worV,  bearing  a  title 
similar  to  that  already  spoUen  of  as  prcsicrved  by 
Diogenes  Laertius,  was  compiled,  in  part  at  least, 
by  l*oIybus,  and  was  regarded  by  Galen  as  the 
Joiul  prtnluction  of  a  number  (ff  writers,  or  nither 
a  collcctiun  of  the  fragmeuta  of  difTcrcot  authors^ 
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among  wboin  it  U  "by  no  mrank  improbohlr  that 
Dnnocritus  may  barr  bnrn  onv.  In  thia  work, 
tre  arc  told>  all  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the 
Dognuuir  arhool  irere  crjiiUiined.  'Iliis  school, 
^plyin^,  or  raihrr  tniitapplyinf^,  tite  myittiral 
fpeciilations  of  Uic  Platunic  philonnphy  to  the 
ttudy  of  medicine,  adopted  tlita  munt  pemtrioui 
[trincipk- — that  "  wlirre  obaeiTatiuii  faili-d  rrasrm 
might  liuflicc" — tliuH  at  uucr  rcjectiui;  tttc  leading 
frature  of  Uie  flystem  wbich,  under  tlic  OMiduouv 
cultivation  of  the  patient  Hippocrateft>  produced 
inch  brilliant  fniitij',  and  drt'inlinf;  from  the  uuly 
path  U'hicb  nmid  ronduct  ibt-in  with  certainty  tu 
truth;  infact,  flinging,  tike  brrdlrKfttnarinerMftbeir 
ooly  cnmpn»tt  overboard,  and  latinrbing  on  tlie 
wide  and  fanundtc«c  ocean  of  hypothesiti,  vilbout 
a  pilot  to  guide,  or  a  helm  tit  direct  their  course. 
Hcocc,  led  astray  by  the*  delusinna  of  vanity,  the 
fonoirrrii  of  thi«  M'houl  neglected,  if  indeed  they 
did  not  reject  with  di»dain,  ibe  patient  obarn'a* 
tion  of  nature  upon  which  llippocmtcs  insisted 
Miinnch[  and  deceived  thrnmelvcH  intitan  opiiunn 
that  they  hud  laid  the  tinindation  uf  an  incun- 
irovcrtible  Kynteui,  while  the  acenmu latin ti  of 
beta  slinrly  mllertcd  from  exjH'riencf  and  obser- 
I'atiuu  upon  which  alone  a  aulid  puitenttnictiirc 
could  be  rationally  erected,  waa  yet  in  ita  earlieat 
tnfunc}-,  and  scanty  in  the  cjitrumc. 

Thus,  nlthuugb  eatabliBhed  by  Uic  immediate 
deacendaiiU  uf  llie  great  llippucralcs,  and  almost 
in  his  very  day,  the  aclioul  of  the  Dogmatiau 
adopted  for  tiic  baaia  of  their  ntcdical  creed  doc> 
trioea  utterly  •ubvervive  of  the  lirat  priuciplek  of 
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that  illiiHtriouii  and  successful  reformer,  who,  by 
bringing  every  fact  to  the  test  of  the  luoirt 
rigorous  obsen-atioti,  and  freeing  n»c<]icine  from 
the  grogs  absurditieii  which  had  km  10111;  diitfigured 
and  pcrplexp*]  it,  succeeded  in  cxtriratinji  it  from 
the  chaos  of  confuition  in  M-hich  he  found  it 
involved,  and  elevating;  it  to  its  true  rank  amon^ 
the  higher  branches  of  useful  knowledge.  There 
could  not  therefore  be  a  grosser  libel  upon  hu 
memory  than  to  connect  his  name  with  a  scfaool 
so  oppui^rd  to  his  principles,  or  impute  to  him 
the  f«uiid»tii)n  of  a  sect  which  so  openly  rejected 
his  precepts,  and  ho  M-idcly  diverged  from  tliat 
dear  and  unerring  path,  iintt  traced  and  auccesa- 
fully  pursued  by  him. 

About  this  time  the  Pythngorean  system^  tkc- 
companied  by  a  uuidilication  of  the  Kgyptian 
priu-tice,  was  introduced  by  Eudoxus  of  CnidoA, 
and  his  pu]Hl  C'brysippus ;  the  latter  of  whom 
had  an  insuperable  aversion  both  to  purgatives 
and  ver.esectiou,  but  an  innnoderute  predilection 
for  a  vegetable  diet,  which  he  retroni mended  upon 
almost  every  occasion. 

Cuntem[H}rary  with  Pluto*',  according  to  ttume} 
or  about  lialf  a  century  later,  under  the  reign  of 
Aiitigonust,  lived  Dioclcp  of  Cary»tiu»I,  of  whom 
mention  has  already  been  incidentally  made,  as 
falling  under  the  eennnre  of  Galen  for  his  igno- 
rance of  anatomy,  but  who,  according  to  i^Unjr's 
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t  Before  ClirUt,  300  ycitn. 
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report,  wbb  accom)  only  to  his  gmx  pmtrcc«wr 
Hippncratn  in  point  of  rrpatntton,  mnd  mpptu* 
geomllf  admhird  in  havr  tiern  one  of  tfar 
iHMt  uaefnl  and  vuccrnsiul  prmcUtioncn  of  fain 
ibjr.  lie  is  Bud  to  hare  derotnl  imu'li  of  bia 
:  md  attrutiun  li>  tlic  Mtudy  of  rotiijKirutirr 
ly.  and  Ui  hare  cuiTL-i-trd  many  I'f  Uic 
crrort  of  his  pmlccesaort.  Erra  (ialm,  who  in 
MiiKhrr  part  of  hu  wuHu  spetiks  of  him  u  onr 
<Hio  bad  made  u»  great  proAomcy  in  amitouiical 
panuitB,  iafuraui  lu  in  another  place  that  Dio- 
cln  was  the  firet  whu  wrtrtc  o  manual  oo  tlw 
■ubject  uf  the  di.*iftccti(>ii  of  doul  iKMlirs ;  ao 
art  which  bad  bcvn  confini'd,  bcfurr  hi*  tiiii«, 
to  partiruUu*  famiiiea,  and  coaimunicated  only 
to  the  children  aiid  papUa  of  thobc  whu  pu»- 
macd  tbr  srcrrt.  It  ia  aoncwhat  difficult  to 
neoncilc  Uie«e  cuoflti-tini;  statiruiruts  in  the 
moe  writfr  othcrwi&e  thuii  by  l>upI)<^»lll^  thnt 
there  wcrr  two  praclttiuocrt  of  the  lam*  luur 
mm)  aamc  town,  who  li\e(i  witliiit  a  »hort  period 
of  ««ch  otbrr,  one  of  whom  might  have  been 
a  akilful,  and  the  other  aa  unakilful,  auatomi*! ; 
tbougb  it  does  not  MUiaCiMrtorily  appear,  even 
from  Gulen'»  atateoaent,  that  either  of  them 
practincd  human  di«8CCt4on.  Dioclen  i»  itaid  to 
hare  blpoded,  like  Eudojiua  and  Chryiii]>pus,  the 
mystical  doctrioes  uf  Fythagontft  with  the  prac- 
tice of  nunlicine,  and  to  have  aacribed  certaio 
wonderful  properties  to  the  number  seven,  and 
ita  varioua  combinations.  His  invention  of  a 
Ifgical  instrument  for  cxtractiu){  arrows  with 
graater  Guiility,  and  leas  •raSering  to  the  patient. 
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lias  been  cummcmorated  in  the  name  of  Dmrleus 
graphisais,  wliicli  was  iH-stonrd  upon  it  by  bi» 
Conteni])orari('a. 

Fraxii^raH  of  Cns,  of  whum  iJso  mctition  has 
been   uliglitly  iiiailc,   and   mIio   is   supposed    by 
many   to  have  lived    nearly  at    the  tiaiuc  time 
with  Diodes,  was,  according^  tn  Galen,  one  of 
the  lineal  descendants  oi  i^seuliipiiiH.    He  is  said 
to  have  been  a  practitioner  of  deserved  celebrity, 
andtu  have  dihtinguishvd  liiuiself,  contniry  to  th« 
assertion   of  (jalen,  by   his  aiiatoniieal  studies, 
nnd   by  having  bvun   the  first  to  point  out  the 
ilistiiiL'tion   betwt^f  u  the  arteries  and  the  veinx ; 
tliodc  veseeU    which,    receivinij  the    blood    from 
the  lefl  ventricle  of  the  lu'art  after  its  re-oxygcn- 
atiun  in  the  lun^,  distribute  it  to  ever)'   part 
of  the  body,  and  those  which  re-eollect  it,  after 
the  performance  of  its  allotted  riinction»,  and  re- 
turn  it  throuffh  the  medium  oi  the  I'eim  cava  to 
the  ri^ht  auricle  of  the  heart,  whonfc,  ciiterinif 
the  right  ventricle,  it  is  again  prttp<'lh-(l  through 
the  lungs,  in  order  to  reht  it  for  the  perrornniacc 
of  its  office.     Among  other  doctrines  taught  by 
Fraxagoras  was  that  which  refers  the  origin  of  fe- 
vers to  an  inflammation  of  the  f^ena  cava,  which 
he  dislinguiBhed  by  the  nnme  of  \<n\n.     He  like- 
wise demonstrated  the  absence  of  Cotyledons   in 
the  human  uterus,  cxpUincd  the  doctrine  of  (he 
pulse,  and  reduced  the  huniond  pathology  to   a 
more  regular    wyritem  ;    from  all  which  it  would 
appear,  contrary  to  the  opinion  given  of  him  by 
(■aU-n,  that  he  was  no  inexpert  anatomist,  and 
tlmt  he  re&lly  did  dissect  faunian  subjects  :  upon 
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Ihii  latter  point,  botrtTcr,  wr  arc  in  want  of  dlrrct 
rridenee.  Unlike  Chryvippun,  the  pupil  of  Eu- 
doxns,  he  win,  x  tflrcnuuim  ailrucntc  Un  bl^fdif^ 
which  be  aduptctl  freely  in  Mb  uwnpractUY;  and^ 
according  to  Ctrliu*  Aurrlianas,  be  tniujr  ^p^at 
nte  of  ctttetic*.  vrhich  he  cxtiibiltNl  to  an  olmoit 
rxoewiTr  cxt«'nt  in  the  Iboc  pn]i«ion.  An  a  iiur< 
gfon,  too,  be  wiu  equally  bold  and  skilfnl,  not 
hesitaiinif,  if  wc  h<-1ievc  the  name  author,  to  re- 
mote the  arcuiDulatcd  firces  in  dcipemtc  cacn 
uf  tlie  Iliac  passion,  by  layinfc  i»pen  the  cavity  of 
ibe  abdoinm,  anil  Hividlng  the  rrctuni :  an  opera- 
tion which  would  be  rrgarded  as  daring  even 
it  the  present  day,  hi  the  bondii  uf  the  miMt 
CKprrt  npi-ralor,  and  with  all  the  adrantAgr*  of 
I         nprrior  kuowk-df(C. 

^fe  Nearly  contempirary  with  these,  was  Mene- 
^LflB^of  Symnisc,  u'lio  flniirixbed  iibaut  3ffO 
^^^j^^neforr  Clirittt,  nnd  l*  rbirf^y  incim)r»bk  for 
hia  iiujrdiiuite  vanity,  and  for  the  np|)rnpriate 
punishment  ifiAii-trd  upon  him  by  Philip  of  Ma- 
cron. He  iti  reported  to  hnire  been  a  physician 
>of  no  incoiisiderablr  skill,  but  mi  rain  of  bin  luc- 
■M,  that,  previous  to  unilertokinj^  their  cure, 
1^  itlpulstcd  with  hit*  patientB  to  attend  bitn, 
in  the  event  of  tbeir  recoverj-,  wherever  he  went, 
escb  deconitcd  with  the  attrilmtes  of  different 
deitiea,  while  he  biiuMelf,  iiltired  in  a  purple 
robe,  with  a  (^Iden  emwn  upon  his  brad,  and  a 
•cpptre  in  his  hand,  pen^onatrd  Jupiter  in  the 
midlt  of  tbcm.  His  letter  to  I'tnlip  is  Um  cha- 
Tacteristtc  of  the  man  to  be  omitted,  and  almost 
li-ctiSca  the  observalion  of  Pope  that  "  Great  nits 


to  madness  are  allie<l :" —  it  ran  in  the  folluwing 
ridiculous  Btrain.  "  Menecra(«»  Jupiter,  to  Phi- 
lip, Grwltug.  Tliuu  reiji;iie»t  in  MaccilDiiia,  and 
I  iu  Medic- iuo.  Thou  givest  dcutb  to  those 
who  are  iii  guod  heultt],  I  restore  life  to  the 
sick.  Tliy  Guard  in  conipoited  of  Maceduiiians  ; 
Ibe  Gods  themselves  constitute  mine."  7*o  which 
arrogant  Tionsensc  Philip  laconically  replied, 
that  he  wished  him  the  recovery  of  his  reason  : 
and,  soon  after  learning  tliat  Menecrates  was 
in  his  vicinity,  he  invited  hiui  and  his  com- 
panions to  an  entertainment,  where,  elevated 
ou  rich  and  lofty  couchoii  hefore  an  ultar,  co- 
vered with  the  first  fruits  of  the  harvest,  they 
were  regaled  u-ith  perfumes  and  libations,  while 
Philip  and  his  other  guests  feasted  on  a  sub- 
stantial repast.  Feeling  at  Irngth  the  cutting 
irony  of  thin  practical  but  merited  reproof,  the 
crestfallen  Mcnccrates  and  his  conipatucu.s  took 
their  leave.  ^J 

About  the  same  period,  or  in  the  fuurtli  century  ■' " 
before  Christ,  flourished  Aristotle,  the  illustrious 
preceptor  of  Alexander  the  great,  who,  stiniiiluted 
by  the  7£al,  and  aided  by  the  almost  unlimited 
resources  t>f  lug  uiiglity  pupil,  was  enabled  tu 
prosecute  his  reasearches  into  the  arcana  of  nature 
with  advantages  such  as  rarely  fall  to  the  lot  of 
the  physiei;ui  or  the  sage ;  but  of  which  tie  ap- 
pears to  have  but  imperfectly  availed  himself. 
Not  only  had  he  a  pecuniary  grant  from  the  muui* 
ficence  of  his  princely  bcbolar,  to  an  extent  of  no 
less  Umn  illfiS.OOO  of  our  money,  placed  at  hi» 
absolute  disposal  for  defraying  the  expence  of  lu« 
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bat  fBUijr  UMmuicU  of  men  nmh- 
\ti  Ufl  onlcrs  in  atauMC  errry  piut  vf  ihc  thro 
world,  (or  the  purpune  of  collrv-ling  sad 
llmnflnHlt"!^  to  him  whiiU?rrr  wbh  priiflii(ioiu 
in  D&turr,  or  curknui  in  art.  With  all  thrsc  rwir- 
■dfantagni,  howrvvr — mlvaDtngn  unprr- 
BtdtPtcd  ill  aacieiit  or  mudrni  time* — the  pro- 
ficiency he  made  in  the  •crrral  brancfark  of 
knowledge,  in  the  »tudT  of  niiBtoiity  ri>|H-cialljr, 
im  eqvnUy  iinwurthy  of  hia  gi-niu*  and  hip>  re* 
wnrce*;  aud  tbc  erroneoaa  opinion*  which  he  biui 
left  behind  him  on  Mmic  pninU  of  comparativ* 
automy  by  ii»  inviui«  dtllicuU  to  drdde.  ntigtbt 
aloiaat  lead  aa  cither  to  iniatm*t  tlie  veracity  of 
tJM  hiat4>nuB  as  to  Ihr  UbecKlity  of  Alexander, 
or  to  loapact  that  hia  princely  boonty  was 
,  ouat  egregiouxly  ntii^applicd  by  ilie  pbiloflopher. 
otber  ouMt  onaccountable  crrora  commit* 
teiibf  Arivtcrtfe  ia  the  departnwnt  of  ooaparatiTC 
[tBatooiy,  we  find  the  inconceivably  paradoxical 
that  tbc  bone*  of  Liont  were  dL'stitute 
r,  and  tht-ir  iteckit,  as  well  an  lltiMe  of 
TolvrM,  devoid  of  flrxibilily  :  two  ptiint*  which 
could  have  foand  liltic  difficulty  in  clenrinf^  npi, 
had  br  been  di)«pn«ed  to  f^vc  himself  the  tntuble. 
I  In  buutan  anatomy  he  npp(*ars  to  have  cnufuunded 
the  fiitictionn  of  the  lutcriea  and  the  vt'iiiB,  which 
laat,  and  not  the  former,  he  iiiiAf^nrd  to  receive 
the  blood  from  the  heart  for  diiitributiun  ihroiigfa 
tlieiyitrni;  irhilp  he  moat  hrtrmdonically  deni- 
ed the  rctorn  iif  any  blood  to  the  heart,  which, 
upon  this  Htnui^e  Buppoaition,  nmtit  tmve  been  a 
^  Mlf-i<upplying  aud  iocxhouBtiblc    fminLun.     H« 
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f^avc,  as  has  been  already  reinarkcd,  wlien  speakiog 
of  Mippncrptes,  the  nnme  of  ^orta*  to  the  gtcBt 
artery  of  tho  body,  which,  orifjiiiating  in  the  left 
ventricle  of  the  heart,  carrica  the  blootl,  after 
its  rC'Oxy^nation  in  the  lungs,  for  re-di:rt:ribu- 
ttim  throughout  the  body;  but  he  so  far  mii)ti>ok 
the  imture  and  funelion  of  the  f'ena  awa,  which 
povtrs  the  returned  bUn^d  into  tlie  right  auricle,  as 
to  iittribute  to  it  llie  same  functions  as  he  had 
already  uscribetl  tn  the  Aortu  :  no  x'cssels  being, 
accordint;  to  his  inexplicable  theory,  necessary  to 
replenish  tin-  heart. 

Aristotle,  likL*  his  predecessor  Hippocrates, 
confounded  the  tiervct>  with  the  tendoiitt  and  li- 
gaments ;  und,  in  place  of  tracing  them  to  their 
true  origin  in  tlie  brain,  iiniigincd  thsLt  they  pro- 
ceeded from  the  heart ;  to  which  indee<l  he  has 
oscribed  many  of  the  nobler  fiuieli{His  of  the  brain  ; 
matntaittiug  that  this  last  u-as notiiiiit;  hut  amass 
of  earth  und  water,  void  of  blood  and  destitute  of 
sensatiun,  whose  only  office  was  to  balance  and 
correct  tlie  heat  of  Llie  heart.  The  liiver,  Spleeu, 
and  Kidney:*,  sen'ed,  as  he  imagined,  chiefly  to 
support  und  fix  the  vcinx  in  their  proix-r  places. 
Equally  remote  from  truth  was  his  ihi*or)'  of  di- 
ge»tion  ;  but  bit*  ideas  respecting  the  u^ies  of  the 
Mesentery  approached  more  nearly  to  fact.  His 
knowledge  of  the  internal  structure  of  the  human 
frame  was  derived,  however,  as  he  himself 
seems  to  admit,  solely  from  tlie  dissection  of 
bcaiits.for  he  say«  distinctly  that  he  had  no  actual 
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kiowiedge  of  tiie  intcrrmi  parts  of  tbe  tmmaii 
body,  of  which  he  could  oiily  judg*  from  their 
nqiposed  rtrserahlance  to  tho^e  of  nnimkls  aome- 
wfakt  carrrdpondinii;  in  form.  In  hU  hifttory 
at  uijna\»,  he  mentions  a  sin^lar  fact,  that  the 
human  ftpittle  ia  an  enemy  to  the  bites  of  mo^t 
aerpcntii*  :  and  iu  corroboration  of  this,  NicAnder 
mictU  tlmt  serpents  fly  from  the  smell  of  itt. 

Tlteophnutus,  one  of  ArtMotle's  pupih,  nnd  his 
fnccessor  in  hia  school,  a.\m  contributed  much 
to  the  improvement  of  the  «deuce  of  medicine, 
in  the  botanical  part  cwpecially  ;  of  which  science 
he  WM  in  fart  the  founder.  Two  only  of  h'n  worlcH 
Iwrr  reached  down  to  mir  times,  hie  Hittt.ory~ 
of  Plontii  nnd  his  Moral  Characters.  In  the  for- 
mer of  these  he  informs  iis  that  Thrawyos,  a  phy- 
sirian  of  celebrity,  bad  invented  a  eomposiiinn 
prepared  with  the  juice  of  hemlock  and  the  poppy 
mixed  t/^elher,  a  small  dose  of  which  was  suffi- 
cient to  produce  death,  without  uccanioiiing  the 
^ltj^hte8t  pain;.  He  also  ohscrves,  when  npeakinf; 
of  Aconite^,  thai  "tlie  ordering;  of  thtK  poison 
raried,  according  as  it  was  desi^ied  to  kill  in  two 
or  three  montbs,  or  in  n  year."  He  does  not, 
turtrerer,  roucb  for  the  correctness  of  this  state- 
ment. 

Zen<)  and  Epicurus,  how  forei^  soever  their 
bcauuful  KystcmH  of  etliics  may  appear  from  the 
st&dy    of  medicine,  may   nevertheless  be  justly 

*   ArifttoL  Hirtor.  Antmaliuin.  I^b.  viiL  c.  90. 

IlaJlA^u  Mai  fifmtn  rimliH  mrtivfl***  Oftif.    TheriSC.  V.  S6. 

Historni  riaiiUniiti,  lib.  ix.  c.  17. 
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ranked  among  the  promotcra  of  nir^IirRl  improve- 
ment, not  only  from  the  aUditioiial  impitUc  whidi 
t]iey  fjave  to  the  general  pursuit  after  kimwlrdgr, 
but  also  from  the  cagenifss  with  whieh  thi-ir  te- 
iwts  were  laid  hold  of  by  the  Empirical  School,  m 
oppusitiou  to  the  Dngtnatifit^,  who  adopted  the 
opiiiLOiia  of  the  Stoit'it. 

On  the  death  of  Alexander  the  great,  in  Uie  323d 
year  before  Christ,  in  the  iUvision  of  his  empire 
which  took  place  on  that  erciil,  liifvpt  fell  to  the 
lot  of  Ptolemy  Sotcr,  or  I*toleniy  the  sou  of  Lngtn, 
ae  he  is  otherwise  called,  who,  from  havint;  bp«n 
Governor,  became  King  of  that  l*ro\  ince,  and  np- 
pctam  to  hftvc  had  the  »ame  enthusiastic  attach- 
ment to  letters  as  his  master,  lliis  illustrious 
I'rinccj  feeling  the  full  importance  of  literature, 
promoted  it  in  uU  its  various  branches  to  tfac 
utmobt  of  his  power,  encouraging  men  of  escience 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  settle  at  Alexandria, 
and  form  themselves  into  an  Academy  or  learned 
ijociety,  called  tlie  Museum,  for  the  use  of  wblch, 
lUlout  the  year  304  before  Cliri»t,  he  fuuniled  that 
splendid  library,  whose  memory  still  survives,  and 
which  Livy  euthiiaiastic:illy  terms  •'  Elegantiae  re- 
;^m  cuneque  egrcgium  i>pu«."  Ptoleiuy  wTis  him- 
self a  man  of  no  mean  erudition,  and  composed, 
as  Arrian  acquaiuts  us,  a  life  of  Alexander.  He 
not  onlv  held  out  the  most  liberal  eneourugement 
to  men  of  learning  to  visit  his  dominions,  but  aliio 
induced  the  inerchanti*  of  Greece  and  Syria  to 
mtike  .Mcxundria  a  principal  mart  for  their  com- 
merce; nml  thus  cffeclunlly  succeeded  in  rcndering^ 
ihtR  city  wliat  its  illustrious  founder  designed  it 
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to  be,  ftl  once  (be  grand  cmporhtm  of  Irttcn  ind 
commeroe,  utd  tbc  Ainmm]  abode  of  the  Muac*. 

TW  cvUHihlmieiit  of  thin  libntn',  wUu^  twclMl 
mfUiy.,  thruu|;h  tiie  noble  i-xcrtiuim  aiiil  princcljr 
■ranificeoc*,  not  only  of  IHolrmy  Stitrr,  but  abo 
of  his  *acer*Btu%  Ptolemy  l*hiladelphu«,  mad  Pto- 
lemy Eocrgrt^**,  to  upinirds  of  K«-rn  huodml 
tbMuand  voluiuu,  oontributrd^  altMtfc  with  the 
CMaMWhtiK*!!!  n{  tnediral  ichcwlji  atiii  hoapttdl^j 
to  giTc  Ml  cnornioojtly  ingywd  KtiiniiluH  to  leam- 
■^  uT  cvny  deacriptioo,  and  in  a  more  Mprcial 
■Boocr  to  the  rtudy  <>f  medicine.  The  natnral 
luuh  of  thii  noble  lilMraltly  on  the  |Mirt  of  the 
Plotemies  was,  not  only  that  Alexandrin  fnr  out- 
stripped erer)-  other  place  in  comiiicrcittl  wealth 

*  or  the  and  of  Ihb  frixKV  in  iimnriinj:  Ihe  eulttraUaa  gl 
IcUrra  ■unr  nfniiKMi  nujr  if  Uratrii  frm  uk>  rtminwt*iir«>  of 
Ut  |iraeatiii]t  tin-  Atlumiii*  n  itli  ixt  lev  iIhd  finnii  UilrnU. 
or  f  3000  •tprinig,  iVmi;  iinth  a  braulifullit  rii-rtitrd  Iran- 
mtmt  vt  the  «iurl<  of  .Eiefayhn.  Eaniade».«tid  So|JiMln.iii 
nrliati^p  (or  tl>p  wixinBk,  whiHl  h«  rrUinrn  Tr*  hta  mnt 
libimrT.  The  Ijhntr}-  fouiMM  bv  ridrmy  Salrr  and  l^mwl 
tbc  Brnrhmn,  froro  tlir  t|aartrr  w*  tin-  ruir  m  wlinh  it  rioodi 
hai  iw-d  tu'lOOjIXIO  volimra,  »  •mm<l  lit)nirv,  ua 

<ui  .  \  on«,  wiia  tnetmA  in  iho  Stnupwrn,  umlrr  Ibe 

nuDr  til  lTi>*  (Ua^li-r  litvBrT.  uid  tli  mltonxn  waaa  lewhwl 
to  3fK>,0aO  voiumra,  making,  with  llii-  Bnidrion,  ■  Mai  rol* 
ketion,  of  700.000  volnnin,  in  thr  two  Riiral  Lilmifai. 
OitriDtt  JnlniBCit-Mr'«  sitai'l  '>n   Akx^mlriit,  IIm'   Hh 


«■»  Merkb^tftlly  ilwtniyMl  bj  firv,  htit  ihr  iTMwiiitDft  lihfaiy 
IB  tlie  Sm|)K<n  WM  enricnr*)  by  i'lcnpalm  wilhlOOjOM 
rohnOM  of  Ibe  Perfinran  library,  twmvnlf^  tn  bcr  by 
Mate  Aatbcay,  umI.  wiUi  (hr  uiil  t>r  Iilmul  ilMnitliiaw  fhaa 
llfar  wMnfm,  <«>■  tutietAtA  <>i  en  the  Kmitmt  nf  th«  oriKimI 
eoOfettoa  brforv  tbc  loat  <^  ttw*  Itniehion.  Of  tbc  r4«l  w  w. 
paled  deatmrtinn  n(  ib»  ■plriHlid  rolWtkn  irf  litmiY  lna> 
■ana.  anil  its  Hfrvta  am  laaflfaf  ia  unwnl,  iMMlvr  the 
Caliph  Omai,  itvn  wiB  ha  oMawM  to  uprKk  itjfain  vbm 
.  _  J .  _•_    ^  ^^1^  ^  moliral  KtmliiTF  undvr  ibv  Arab*. 
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ami  Ut«rary-  reputation,  but  that  the  Kcbool  of 
medicine   I'stiibHuhed    there  soon   eclipsed  erery 
other  in  llio  mimberof  its  pupils  and  tlie  celebrity      _ 
iif  its  profeHsorH,  und  produced  a  rapid  succession)  iH 
of  the  mogt  eminent   phv»ici:ins,   unioiig  whom        " 
Heropbilue  and  Krosistratuti  rlui]ii  onr  eupecinl 
notice  on  account  of  their  important  contributions        i 
to  Anatomical  science. 

Of  thetif,  llcruphilus  i»  generally  believed  to 
have  been  a  Qiitivc  of  C'urihuge,  and  to  have  been  | 
born  during  the  ruiicii  of  I'toleiny  Soter.  He  is 
eaid  by  BOiue  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Praxogorus, 
who  iui8  been  already  spoken  of,  and,  along  with 
Erasifttfatun,  was  accu«c<l,  by  'Pertiillian  ■,  of 
having  dissected  living  subjects.  Hid  charge  iii- 
deetl  is  couched  in  the  plaiuetit  and  least  etjuivocal 
terms,  ttayinju;^  that  "  Herophilus,  that  physician,  or 
rather  butcher,  who  difsccled  v.lx  hundred  men,  in 
order  to  find  out  nature  ;  who  hated  man,  in  order , 
to  learn  the  structure  uf  his  frame  ;  could  not,  by 
these  means,  come  to  a  more  perfect  Itoowledgc 
of  his  internal  structure,  since  death  produces  a 
great  change  in  all  the  parts,  so  as  to  render 
their  appe&nuice  after  death  dilTorent  from  what 
it  was  before ;  especially,  since  they  did  not  die 
a  natund  death,  hut  expired  amidst  all  the  ago- 
nies to  which  the  curiositv  of  the  aikatoiuist 
was  please)  to  subject  them."  ^ 

*  Terliillkn  trssa  tialiv«rtrCanba2r,an(lAne(tf  tbr  mn«i 
lenmpil  fiillirr»  of  llic  early  l')wi*tinn  Church  ;  Iw  Rmimhctt 
iti  the.  senmrt  ccntiiry,  nr  iitMiiil  I'Jh  yeart  iifter  diP  Birlh  of 
ChriBi,  ami  coimwuieiilij'  about  500  v'wir*  lai«  llian  Hrrophi- 
liH.  Hi'tire  liio  (oliiiiiiiiy,  unoi>rrob<')mtcd  by  ibat  of  odicn, 
docs  nol  merit  imjiUni  cuiiRdcncc. 
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Nntwitlirtinding  the  high  tulboritj  of  the  prr- 
KD  who  brinfpt  binrard  this  grmte  and  wrigfaly 
■ocuatiaa ;  and  lurtwithituidiDfc  the  arknow- 
Irdf^  nxlmm  of  tbr  ii^  in  which  he  IliTd— 
Morr  the  mild  spirit  of  Cfariituuiit]-  hid  iwftcnnl 
the  ori^nal  hanlnrM  of  the  luiuuin  b<-nrt,  and 
tsBght  na  the  goUcn  maxim  uf  doini;  m  vev  wouhl 
be  doae  by  wt  ilKiuId  ncft  pvr  an  unhnitating 
Mamt  to  Biich  a  rhAnfi*  cnmtni^  rrrn  frmn  tht* 
fnrrabh*  autl  tcarnrd  IVrtuUiun  ;  who,  allbuu|{h 
t  fcllow-townfinuu)  of  llc-rapliilua,  and  a  pinu* 
faChcr  of  the  priuiitii-c  Churcli,  lii'^  at  n  [irriiNl 
too  remote  from  thr  ttnir  of  Ht-mphitua  to  know 
any  thing  of  htm  otherwise  than  from  npx  and 
traditjonan.'  rr{H>rt,  nrvrr  to  be  implicitly  rcliiMl 
apDa,  and  «rhii-h,  could  it  have  bcfn  triiced  up, 
wttfa  any  thinfr  like  prcH«ion,  to  an  anthenfic 
Kwrce,  would,  in  nit  human  pnibabiHty,  haic  \Kvn 
firand  to  nnimint  to  nothing  morr  than  the  plain 
iaivjtrni«hcd  fact  nf  hta  haring  been  the  fir«i 
to  dianen  huinnn  Buhjerij,  o|>enIy  at  least,  and 
thus  to  oTitnijfi-  tlioM'  idle  and  e\i-rt  miiehicvouii 
prvjodires  wh'ieh  a  blind  and  ignorant  nuperatitioii 
firat  called  into  existeiief,  and  wliirh  npjther 
length  nf  time  mit  the  dilTuMton  of  knnwlrdgf  Itaii 
been  able  wholly  to  eradicate  even  in  our  own 
days.  Exaggeration  in  n  propen/tty  inhcrrnt  in 
the  bntnan  heart,  and  a  lore  of  the  mnrvellouH 
one  of  Hs  moat  heartting  weakneima.  Hence 
it  waa  that  the  intn>dtUTtiun  nf  u*ann  bnthii 
Mb}«eted  Medea  tn  the  i>reti«>htiTtmii  char;^  uf 
bmting  her  patients  olirc  ;  and,  in  tlie  earlier 
of  Christianity,  ei'en  the  tiimplc  virtuex  and 
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enduring  patieace  of  tlie  primitive  martyrs  did 
uot  exempt  thcni  rniiii  the  mnst  cruel  suspiciona 
and  the  must  unnatural  otxuHntmns. 

The  iiorelty  and  the  daring  uf  Ilerophilutt's 
attempt,  no  doubt,  impressed  the  minds  of  hia 
tesH  fiilightunvti  conteiiipomrieB,  and  his  i^iiorant 
fellow-tow uBiiicn,  witli  u  strong  aiiil  durable  iui- 
presiiion  of  horror,  (augtuentcd  not  improbably 
by  the  mile  lunation*  of  the  priest*,  who  were 
always  foremofet  to  check  the  spread  of  know- 
ledge, that  weapon  of  power,  beyond  the  limitii 
of  their  own  twdy),  and  handed  down  to  succeed- 
ing generation!)  with  becoininE;  amplifications, 
and  all  those  tragical  em1>ellishmentft,  which  de- 
light while  they  terrify  the  nxirserj',  and  which 
•erve  to  keep  rebellioun  children  in  order,  while 
tile  man  of  muturer  judgment  receives  them 
with  the  necessary  caution  of  diacrction,  and  the 
philosopher  reject*  them  altogether  with  augry 
disdain. 

That  Mcrophilus,  notwithstanding  Tertullian's 
imputation  agaiTist  his  humanity,  \ms  an  able 
physician  and  a  learned  man,  vc  have  the  testi- 
mony of  Galen  himself  for  asserting;  for  Galen, 
who  lived*  ahovo  half  ncenturj-ncarer  to  the  period 
in  which  he  fiouritthed  than  Tertulltan,  and  wan 
in  consequence  much  more  likely  to  be  correctly 
informed  upon  the  subject,  is  not  only  totally 
iilent  respecting  the  charge  of  inhumanity,  but 
expressly  declares  that  '*  he  n*as  an  at^oniplisbed 
man  in  all    the   branches  of  physic  ;    excelling 


*  Aboiil    137  year*  after   Chnnl.    Tvi-tuHtun   Dotiriihed 
nbuut  195  yean  »fl«  Christ,   or  aU>ut  5G  vPiirs  Inter, 
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particularly  in  alAtomy,  which  he  learned,  not 
/rom  the  disscrtinn  of  beasts  alone,  m»  physician* 
taua/ty  do,  but  principally  from  thai  of  nu?n*." 
We  also  Irani,  from  the  xamc  atithnrityf,  that 
both  Herophilus  mid  ErnsiMratnii  prosecuted 
ibcir  anatouiical  researches  chiefly  at  Alexandrin, 
and  most  pmbably  under  the  immediate  auspiccti 
of  the  I'tolemies  :  whence  it  uppean  but  reason- 
ihle  to  conclude,  that  Galen's  infurmatiun  must 
hnve  been  at  Icatft  a&  ^xl,  and  lis  dcsurring  of 
our  con6dencc,  an  TtrtulHan's,  and  that,  had  therr 
been  a  chadow  of  foundation  for  the  cidumny, 
it  ruAdd  not  pu&sihly  hare  escajied  the  knowledge 
jjlf  (lalen,  who  was  not  so  unqualified  an  admirer 
of  thcxe  distin^iiahed  Anatomicits  as  to  have  left 
it,  08  be  has  done,  wholly  unnotiixd. 

The  discover)"  of  tUe  true  nerves,  which,  a«  we 
have  seen,  were  unknown  both  to  Ili|iiKKTuteti 
and  tn  Aristotle,  ia  ascritied,  xrith  much  appan'iit 
plausibility,  to  Herophilua,  who  arranged  them, 
according  to  Kufus  of  iilpheifus,  in  three  dirisioit», 
the  first  consisting  of  those  real  nerves,  which, 
ori^natin*?  in  the  substance  of  the  Cerebrum,  the 
Cereliellum,  or  the  Spinal  marrow,  are  the  organsof 
motion  and  sensation  throughout  the  syetcm,  and 
which  he  accordingly  termed  atTStpiKa  moj  mpaoipmx'i 
*tvfia  X,  tlujse  which  communicated  seusalion 
and  obeyed  tlie  commands  of  the  will,  and  cmdd 
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•  Oal.  de  tfa«eclione  Vnivw.  Cap.  r. 
t  Id.  AdmniHlnit.  Auilom.  Lib.  Tti.  Dip.  5- 
;  Nerra  tttuntifinia  ct  TuluatatiB.     Nerve*  of  «enMtit-n 
and  ralilioa. 
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be  traced  either  to  the  cncepbalon  itKcIf,  or  to 
the  spinal  marrow,  wliich  is  but  a  continuation 
of  it.      What   he   arranged   as    nerves,   in   the 
phrasc'ologj'  of  his  day,  under  tht  two  remaining^ 
<tivi»ioiiB,  wfw  evidently  nothing  uiurt;  than  the 
tcniloiis  and  ligiiinenttf,  and  not  the  real  uervfji. 
He  particularly  described  the  Optic  iitTvee,  or  at 
he  termed  them  the  vjUic  fiurvs,  which  had,  he 
maintained,  a  perceptible  cavity  not   observable 
in  any  of  the   other    nerves.      He  looVcd  upou 
the    Brain   as    the   seat  of    the  soul,  which   rd«^| 
aided    in   one    of    its    ventricles.       The    cavil^^" 
of  the   fourth   ventricle  of   the  brain   he   com- 
pared  to  that  of  a  pen  :   a]»d  distinjiftiished  by  the 
name  of  a^jk"!  the  point  at  which  all  the  sinuses 
of  the   dura  matfr,  or  outer  meuibrane  of  the 
brain,  unite.     He  also  first  diBlinguiehcd  the  two 
coabi*  of  the  eye  by  the  nsunes  of  the   T\tmcH 
Retina,  and  the  Tunica  Amrtinoidcs.     He  aUo 
made  a  number  of  other  highly  important  anato- 
mical discoveries  ;    and,  such  was  his  authority 
in  these  mutters,  that  almost  all  the  parts  which 
he  disrovered  and  iianu-d,  refjiiii  to  lhi»i  day  the 
several  (liMiomiiiations  which  he  gavtr  them.    Suc-h 
indeed  was  the  veneration  in  which  Ilerophilua 

•  The  roiiUof  the  pye  appear  lo  bo  rrally  ihrrr  tti  num* 
Ijer;  (he  Strfpritic,  wliieh  s:vv9  it  itiviiKtli,  ami  w  «u  mniod 
fn>m  t(4  liBi-(ttH-«;  thi*  CfmrmJ  nr  va-u'iilur  nuii,  mliirh  i« 
iotcriKAml  l>el«ceii  itic  fomipr  ami  llic  lluni  vrnt  it  Kcliiia, 
and  ItiiH  it^  iutrniiil  siiifiirc  nKiliNl  with  si  l)1n*'k  [ivsnu'^nt, 
which,  by  absurbiii::  ihe  rcdiiti<!ant  rays  of  lighl,  jiri-vtiitji  ii|. 
dixlttict  vinioii  i«rici  ihinllylf"'  HHiiia,  whirh  \m\\^,  hiwrvw, 
ntmly  llic  liii«  ex[m»»iun  uf  the  opri"-.  wry\;  and  in  fiirt 
itidf 'th<?  (ir{;an  of  vinion,  minot  ttriclly  be  rcgartlrU  as  a 
propvr  cuat  of  the  eye. 
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held  by  Pollophi*,  ooe  of  the  ini  anatomiat* 
of  th«  fifti^nth  cvDturr,  that  hp  laid  U  down  as 

.iii4^ntnn-4*Titbl(- ninxim,  tlint  it  waa  aa  nnrva^ 
kbir  to  coiitmilict  bini  on  a  qneation  of  Ana- 
tomy, aa  to  contradict  the  Gutt>d.  Hrrophilui» 
ippean  to  hare  htvn  thi-  fimt  h-1io  fravr  any  thing 
tike  a  rattmial  rxplanivtinn  of  the  dortnnc  of  the 
pulse,  with  which  Hippocratei  bad  but  on  imper- 
fect acquaintance,  althoutch,  an  (inlrn  n>prcM-ntit 
it,  he  fell  into  many  difBtmltinf  on  ihr  xuhjrct. 
He  notlml,  under  the  name  of  paUy  nf  ibr  lir-jirt, 
a  complaint  of  rnre  occurrmcr  in  hiH  iluy.  which 
occaaioncd  Kudden  death,  and  was  thr  ■•aniu  per" 
b^  with  the  Any^ina  pectoris  of  modern  writcn. 
HtB  meilicnl  pmcticr  in  Haid  to  hare  been  hr 
from  ffimplr,  and  he  hiu  been  acniaed  nf  adnii- 
ataterin^  medicines  with  an  olmnat  necdleiw  pn>- 
fuinn.  Iliif  irnrli^,  hovrvcr,  bring  loot,  wi-  am 
(band  uur  judgment  nf  Win  uirrits  only  upon  the 
imperfect  fragmentti  which  have  been  pmervcd. 

Erstistratus  is  HuitfMm-d  to  have  been  a  con- 
temporary with  llcTuphiluf,  and  to  have  floiirihh< 
ed  in  the  reign  of  iicleiicuf*,  about  300  year* 
before  C'hrist,  and  in  iidmittcd  by  idl  but  Ciitlen, 
wbusc  inurdiriate  von e ration  ft>r  ilippocratctt  boo 
often  Icttda  him  to  be  unjust  to  the  nierit*  of 
othem,  to  liave  been  an  anatomiiit  uf  Ihr  lint 
ikill,  und  a  pnuiitiiHU-r  uf  thf  firat  n'puUitiun. 
Like  hi*  contcmptirary  llerophilu«,  he  pronecutcd 
his  anatomical  studies  at  Alexandria,  under  the 

•  Sj-lCTK-m.  like  Ptoliinv  S>|pr,  had  be«Ti  cnw-  gf  .Mvx- 
aader'*  rayt»m*,  ami  im  xUf  ittvt>iii»  of  IIm'  mptrr  textei 
"fm  Sjrra  for  hia  share,  uii]  rrreted  it  Uilo  u  kinfrtlMii. 


autipices  of  the  IHolemicK,  and,  like  him  too,  hiii 
memory  has  becu  elig-matizcd  with  the  chari^e 
of  dinsectiii^  Uvini;  subjects ;  a  charge  as  Utile 
entitled  to  credit  in  hi»  case  as  nx  have  seen  it 
to  be  in  thai  of  Herophilus.  He  disttngitishetl 
the  nerves,  uh  Kufus  of  Ephcsus  infurniii  un,  into 
two  BortH,  thoae  which  arc  the  organs  of  sensa- 
tion, iind  tho&v  wJiich  ore  the  organs  of  motinn ; 
the  former  of  whicli  he  maintuiued,  according  to 
Galen,  to  be  hollow,  and  to  spring  from  the 
membranes  of  the  brain,  nhilc  the  hitter  he  ima- 
gined to  proceed  from  the  Bndn  and  Cerebellum. 
On  more  minute  examination*,  however,  he  be- 
came convinced  that  botli  proceeded  eipuilly  from 
the  Hrnin.  He  »l^u  det^crilied  with  conHiderublc 
accuracy'  the  valve»  which  guard  tlie  several  ori- 
fices uf  tlie  lu'iirt.  Yet,  notwithHtaiidinjf  his 
skill  in  Anatomy,  and  his  great  experience  ill 
diKsection,  he  Inbmired,  in  common  with  othere 
of  IiiB  age,  iitider  the  popular  delusion  which  pre- 
vailed rcHpecting  the  functions  of  the  arteriet>i 
and  believed  them,  in  their  natural  state,  to 
be  filled  only  with  air.  This  error,  remarkable 
in  a  periiOD  of  hia  high  piiysiological  attain- 
niciitt),  originated  solely  in  his  ignoi-aiice  of 
the  circulution  ;  for,  as  Galen  imfornis  us,  he 
could  not  comprehend  why  there  should  be  two 
distinct  sets  of  vessels  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
«3nie  fluid  :  in  order  to  reconcile,  therefore,  M'liat 
appeared  to  him  so  great  an  absurdity,  he  maiu- 
tained  that  the  great  vein,  (i^mu  cava)  was  the 


•  De  Hijipocnt.  PUitgii.  Dwrel.  Lib.  vij.  C«p.  3- 
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ptak  TCMrroir  of  tbr  blood,  vhil<>  the  Aorta  vtm 
the  reopimt  of  the  ipiritA ;  and  that,  notvrith- 
sbuwlm^  the  proximity  of  the  mouth*  of  thr 
vans  and  arteries  to  each  otlur,  the  blood,  duriuf 
the  eontiouance  of  health,  did  not  enter  the 
roach  bi  which  the  «pinui  flow  ;  but,  when  tUi 
■fno^eniem  tKippena  tu  be  disturbrd  bj^  anj 
Tioknce,  that  the  blood  farces  ilii  waj:  into  Uie  ar- 
teries, and  orca«iati8  more  or  lea*  dborder  of  the 
m/wLem.  The  only  uw  which  be  aMi|]^ttl  to  the 
proeeaa  of  rc»pinitina  wa«  to  aupply  the  arteries 
with  air.  Hit  nutions  retpoctinf  the  nature  of 
digestion,  and  the  |NiMut^  of  tbe  chyle,  werv 
hardly  Ie»«  singular.  Hih  oceiiuDt  of  the  appear- 
ances of  the  Brain,  <.'erebelluni,  and  Nerves,  upon 
disMdioa,  is  too  intrreitiin({,  and  too  clear  an 
exposition  of  the  manner  tu  which  be  treats  hi> 
sabjectr  to  bi:  umitled  herr. 

"  We  exoinijitil  ubat  the  nature  uf  the  bumaii 
brain  was ;  and  vre  found  it  divided  into  two 
parts,  as  it  is  in  all  (Hher  anintahi.  Karh  had  a 
ventricle  or  cavity  of  a  lon|{itiidinid  form.  These 
ventricles  hxl  a  com  muni  cAiion  with  4-»rh  other, 
and  terminHtt-<t  in  a  rnniniiin  dprtiiii^,  nccnnling 
10  ibc  contiutiiiy  of  ilirir  paru,  rt-iicliitijt  after- 
wards to  the  Cerebellum*,  where  there  was  also 

•  The  BtKcphakm.  w  cwlenin  of  llir  raviij  of  lh«  akuU. 
M  dnided  iulo  i«o  oiiiiiH-i  portiflna;  thr  Bram  pro|wrly  m> 
odlffd,  which  ocmpiw  Ifw  anloricn-  funvm  of  tbe  envily.  asd 
l^na  (iri^  to  hII  ihtMr  nervn  whinh  miiiialef  Ui  our  >riia**, 
utbmeaf  sitflii.  Iir;inii::,  \>.  1'1>'<  |><nioa  snwan.uu  ilu* 
■ltd  aibet  aonMoiu,  Ui  \je  peculiirl]-  Um*  mt  or  Iti*  luul,  «m- 
Hi  kast  tbe  acal  dT  rcnsgn — it  b  Mr(iant«i  from  Iba  ronain- 
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u  small  cavity ;  but  caich  part  waa  scpnmted  froi 
the  uUiLT,  iind  mliiit  uji  in  it»  proper  iiiciiibranes fj 
itncl  llu"  CiTi'ticlIiiiu  in  particuliir  was  wriipped  up] 
iiy  itself,  i\»  well  a«  live  Brain,  which,  by  its  varioui 
windings  and  turnings,  n-sembled  the  hitestimn 
Jefttnum.      'J'hc  Cerebflluin  was   in    like  manner 
foldt'd  mid  tkviiik-d  dilTereat  ways,  eo  that  it  wvs 
easy  to  kiiuw,  by  seeing  it,  that,  na  iu  the  legsi^| 
uf  suirt-ruutiiiig  uiiiinol)^,  ;i8  the  Deer,  the  Hure, 
and  Muiuu   olbera,  we  observe    the  tendons   and 
nmticles  well  cidculated  for  that  purpose;  so  ia^| 
Man,  %vho  has  a   larger  share  of  understanding^^ 
tiian  other  auimids,  this  ^rcat  variety  and  multU  ^j 
pticity  of  foldings  in  the  lirain  was  undoubtcdl^^f 
designed  for  some  particular  end.      Jlebidee,  we^^ 
observed  all  the  apophyses,  or  productions  of  the 
Nerves  which  come  from  Ihebrain;  go  that,  to  state 
all  at  once,  /fie  JSrnin  !s  visihlt/  the  prini-iple  of' 
ei'ery  thing  thut  pusses  in  the  hodf/  ;   for  the  uensej 

iiij(   jKirtion    whieb,  in  nam,  i»   by  far  (he  smallest   by  Kl 
slrong  mcrnhfanc  or  iliapliro^,   jierfnnit«l  with  n  suflficicucl 
orifice  fur  the  ia»itileiiaDi:e  of  itie  iiF<v««nrv  coutic-xion  bCHJ 
VKcea  ihe  two — ciilled   tiy  atiataniisti  the  TiMtiirium  Cff*-.\ 
beta,  »lri*l>:l!iiis    liumoiilallv  oieT   the  cprpbnlliim,  aiict  hiik- ' 
Uiiiin^  tlir  pttsti'rior  lobr*  iif  llii*  rn^bnim.     Thix  lower  por- 
tioUi  ui'iiyiiin>al«l  dio  dTefipZ/um,  or  lillli-  Bntiii,  from  iia 
tnreriur  Imlk,  prfA  uri^n  to  tin*  Sjiitiiil  miirrow,  mid  those 
iierM'-e  nhiHi  prtxliicp  liicre  mjim^l  K-tiKiilii^ti:    it  appeare  to 
ite  ill  n  iii(Mc  ttftTiiil  milliner  iho  M*:it  iif  viliitily  :  the  xligllt- 
esL  injury  uf  ll)i»  i<r  iucoiuiiiuatidii,  tbv  Apiiiid  mnrrnw , boiii^ 
iiwIuDtiy  aitiJ  irrrtrirviilily  filial.      \  <liti^  |ir<>[>«Ttir>ii  »t'  buIlL 
helwtvii  lltc^"  two  purliont  mx'ius  ewcistiai  lo  tlie  jiMt  t-iijuj-. 
im-til  of  iIk'  r.itiuuul  |wn>^rt  uiid  itiiimiil  vi'inir,  uud  bviict* 
wcinay  ui»kT<taiKl  hou  ihp  projo^-iins  forvhcmi  and  lame 
xincipii'l  a}<if  iiiHimtiuiiK  ol  9iti|k(>rii>r  ui»lprstditd)ti<;,  by  atturd-, 
ing  a  larger  »fiaoe  for  (he  devHopuieni  q(  the  C'vrebruiD.         ^ 
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of  ttnttitng  prticrcds  from  thr  nmlriU  lieJhff 
ptenvfi,  ID  urtlrr  to  hnrr  conimiinication  uith  the 
nerres :  the  sense  of  hearing  la  also  pmduml 
hjr  thr  likr  communiratifm  oi  the  nrrvm  with  thr 
wn:  tlic  tonf^L'  anil  tlir  rj're  rrrrivc  altu  thr 
pradoctioiu  of  the  nerves  of  the  Brain." 

Frnm  thiit  pa^sB^  it  Je  Kufflrientlr  rvidrnl-,  not 
onJj  that  he  had  studied  thr  anatoiuy  of  the  bmin 
with  constdenible  care,  but  hkd  formed  a  tulera- 
My  cornKTt  idea  (if  its  fundiun  uid  iinportnncr: 
lie  dor»  nut,  hoviirr,  appear  tu  have  nuftpccted 
the  ttlightnt  di»tjnct)Oii  of  fiitictJoD  tietwern  the 
ferrbrtini  mid  tlie  Cereljcllutn,  or  attached  any 
importance  to  tlic  difference  in  the  relative 
proportiutift  between  thrite  two  purtiun*  of  the 
eiicepbalon,  u  obecrrcd  in  man  und  the  inferior 
ordrrs  of  animals.  Iti  hin  medical  practice,  Kra- 
aiftratav,  tf  wc  arc  t*>  believe  (iiilcn,  wholly 
bnninhed  the  u«c  of  the  lancet  ;  but  wc  arv 
itifnmied  by  others  that,  without  absolutrly 
iulfrdirtint;  It,  he  u'lts  much  more  sparing  of 
bleeding  than  other  pmctitioners;  for  which  he 
allrgrd  the  following  reaM>nit :  the  difficulty  of 
c«s  from  not  bcini;  always  able  to  see  the 
nSn  which  requires  to  be  opened;  the  danf^r  of 
opening  an  artery  by  mitii.ilie;  the  fUflicutty  of 
■scertalmng  the  precise  quantity  of  blond  which 
should  be  taken ;  and  the  inutility  of  venebct-tion 
to  reUerc  inflammation  of  tlie  arteries,  ocni- 
ikmed,  as  he  imaf^iried,  by  s  iHiofi^lutiuii  of  the 
TenouB  blood  in  their  oridces.  His  dislike  of 
bkeding  extended  biso  to  purgativrs,  fur  which 
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he  sobatituted  emetics  and  eiiemata*,  which  last, 
he  said,  should  be  mild  in  quality,  and  sparing 
in  qimiititj';  totally  rejecting  the  copioun  and 
irritating  enortiHta  in  general  ubc.  Disapprov- 
ing in  this  manner  both  thcso.  methods  of  evacu- 
ation, he  recomtnended  in  their  room  abstinence 
and  exercise.  He  entertained  a  high  opinion 
of  the  value  of  Succoryf  in  diseases  of  the  liver 
and  other  viscera  of  the  lower  belly ;  and  jtffive 
the  luoHt  minute  directionH  for  itn  prepiirntiou. 
His  practice  wa»,  u|)on  the  whole,  diametrically 
the  reverse  of  that  of  liie  contemporary  Hero- 
phihis;  nnd  he  tniKted  for  the  cure  of  disease 
chicdy  tu  diet  and  regimen,  aided  uccusionally  by 
tapicnl  applicitinns — equally  reprolKiting  complex 
prescriptionsand  fanciful  hj"pothc3es.  In  the  prac- 
tice of  sur^ry  he  appears,  in  some  inst&nces  at 
least,  to  have  been  a  bold  and  successfnl  operator  ; 
not  hesitating,  in  cnises  of  hepatic  tiimnur,  to 
make  an  incision  at  once  through  the  Kkiii  and 
inti'gnments  into  tlie  taivity  of  the  abdomen,  und 
apply  hiti  rcniediet;  dim^tly  to  the  part  aiTecteil. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  his  courageous  method 
of  proceeding;  in  cases  of  hepatic  disease,  he 
wholly  disapproved  of  tapping  in  dropsy,  from 
an  idea  that  the  liver,  being  in  an  inBamed  and 
schirrous  state,  would  Ik  more  pressed  upon  and 
injured  by  the  adjoining  parts  after  the  water 
was  dran'n  off,  and  the  operation  in  cunseqnence 


•    RneTn«ta~injfctinii»— djntirr*— from    tnv,    inunitb), 
ii^io — to  inject  or  throw  tip. 
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more  likrly  lo  omt  die  JmiIi  o4  Uh-  patirnt. 

He  likewue  objeclnl  to  the  extrmrtion  of  trvth 
whin  mucb  force  vma  rMjuirvd. 

Sach  in  %  (irief  ouilinf  of  tbr  prii)ri|ial  dii- 
mmrieit  opinioiM,  bdcI  pr.u:licr,  of  iJiii  dictin- 
gaUbed  fbjmaux,  whom  GmJrn,  in  his  btind  and 
■fanmt  ■uperaUtioug  attaL-hmeot  lo  the  mriiiory 
of  HippooM^a,  anil  hia  xlmnal  iltiheral  inUilrr- 
SBcr  of  rrtry  ano  who  nfiprarrti  to  rival  hu  fow 
Kid  cimtrst  the  palm  of  vkturj'  n-itb  him,  luhom 
villi  the  Dtnxwt  mMidnity  to  ilrcry,  and,  wlieir 
all-potrrHul  truth  romprlti  him  rfliirtaiitly  to 
admit  the  merit  uf  bin  diticuvcrieft,  t^deafoun  Xo 
the  mini  of  itn  amount  hy  diiidtnK  il  with 
The  charf^  brought  BKniitfit  him  in  com- 
with  Hemphilus,  b)-  Trrtiilli^kn,  tif  ditntcct- 
ing  mm  aliiT,  which  has  been  already  di»cuiaid 
in  a  former  p»rt  of  lliiti  diiiptrrj  is  rcpratt-d  by 
Cdsos,  who  tuiyx  that  thi'v  butli  **  dissected 
Hvioic  criminala  condenimil  to  drath,  and  dragged 
from  tlMJr  priaotts  fur  that  rcry  purpuac."  CdiMa 
indeed}  Uvhif;  in  the  first  century  of  tbr  Cbria- 
ttan  vrm,  waa  more  likely  to  receive  a  correct  ac- 
oonnt  of  this  fuct  than  'IVrtnUinn,  who  flouriphnl 
•o  much  later;  yet,  aa  the  charge  is  to  be  found 
ta  these  two  writers  mily,  and  is  wholly  nn- 
QOticfNl  by  Galen,  who  wrote  iti  the  intt'rmrdiate 
period,  and  vna  too  jealous  of  tlu-ir  fame  tu  be 
troy  scrupuluuB  alraut  availtng^  himaelf  of  any 
report  wearing  the  scmbUiice  of  trutli  which 
teoded  to  detract  from  it,  we  may  fairly  conclude 
that  be  ^ee  no  credit  to  the  rumour,  and  arr 


uurselrcs  fully  justified,  by  his  exiunplc,  in  dis- 
crediting it. 

The  practice  of  Physic  became  ahout  this 
period,  as  CVlans  informs  tis,  for  the  first  time,  ii 
divided  into  the  three  distinct  branchet)  of  Mcdi-  ^H 
cine,  Surgery,  nnd  Pharmacy ;  cnrh  «f  which  was  " 
piirsiiiMt  HH  n  separntc  anil  Liidc]H'iident  profession; 
though  hitlicrto  it  }iad  been  the  custom  for  tlie 
Hanie  iiidivldiial  to  exercise  the  whole  three;  or, 
when  a  division  of  practice  occasionally  took  place, 
it  oiiiy  amounted  to  the  separation  of  Medicine' 
from  Surgery  and  Pharmacy:  the  former  fulliug. 
to  the  lot  of  tlie  Apxirtiro"!  "o*,  who  appear  to. 
hare  resembled  the  physicians  of  modem  timCflC 
in  merely  giving  advice,  while  the  Awimi/^w  com-i 
bined  in  their  practice  the  various  operations  of 
Surgery  and  the  nianipulatious  of  I'Eiarmacy. 

Another  important  chungc  t<jok  place  in  the 
mcdicul  »vorld  about  271  years  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Christian  aera,  in  the  regular 
organization  ot  the  l^mpirics  as  a  distinct  sect, 
which  was  accomplished  hy  the  exertions  of  Sera- 
pinn  of  AlcYandria.  Thiei  sect  indeed  dntcii  its 
origin  from  a  period  far  more  remote ;  hnt  their 
rivals,  the  OogmatistSjhitherto  completely  eclipsed 
them:  now  however,  marshalled  hy  their  leader, 
Sernpion,  they  exhibit*^  a  more  compact  front, 
and  produced  champions,  who  boldly  and  pub- 
licly advocated  their  cause.  From  what  we  arc 
able  to  collect  of  the  practice  of  Serapion,  the 
remedies  he  cmiployed  were  the  sanw  with  those 
in   use   among   his   predecessoru,   but  exhibited 
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without  the  Rlighte*!  rr^&rd  to  thr  rriuoninipi 
hy  vhirh  they  wnr  ■ccijBti>inrd  to  occouni  for 
their  apermtum.  From  ihc  rrpnrt  mndr  of  hini 
hf  Galen,  he  npprant  ui  hare  brm  an  orro- 
glDtf  Aclf-ftufliriciit,  empty,  and  arrrbearinK 
pretrndrr,  wlio  uhimI  llipporrair*  culmnrly  ill 
In  fats  writing :  that  hr  diil  m>  i«  Tor  frnni 
tmprob&btr,  oHhoufch,  for  rrnaoni  alrauly  ^vm, 
Uk  testimoojr  of  tialen  munt  be  rm-ivr<[  with  dne 
cution,  whrrrvrr  the  rrputatiun  uf  llippocmtca 
is,  in  the  HinaUest  d^rce,  concrmetl.  'Ilie  worku 
of  Svnipifpti,  together  with  lb»n«;  of  the  other 
wrili-ra  oi  tbe  Bcct  of  the  Empirics,  hNvIn^  brcu 
Imt,  we  are  left  in  ignorance  of  the  itrgumetit* 
mpluyn]  by  them  in  support  of  ibcir  triirta, 
nor  would  the  litlk'  whicb  luui  reju-'iicil  us  uf  tbeir 
Dpiniutks  hare  isurvirnl  to  our  djtys,  tuul  it  out 
been  for  the  bbouni  uf  their  oppoircnta,  who  cited 
pMMgcs  from  their  works  iiiLTrh  for  the  Mke  of 
replying  to  and  refuting  them. 

the  »ect  of  Lmpiricf.  dorived  their  name  from 
their  leading  diiginn,  which  admitted  experience, 
the  *E»/wttpim  of  the  Greeks,  to  be  the  only 
MMirce  of  niedicnl  mkill.  ThiH  Erprrimcr,  which 
wan,  af-rnrdiniir  to  their  drfinition,  knowledge 
deriTcd  from  the  rridcnce  of  BcnKC^  might  be 
either  forluitouii,  wh^n  rcmltiiig  from  personal 
obierratioii,  which  ttiey  called  lV««ic,  or  ac- 
quired by  design,  from  tbe  study  of  aura  re- 
corded by  otheni.  Tlie  knowledge  of  a  dis- 
case  was  to  be  obtained  by  n  comparJHun  of 
tti  cymptoma  with  tho»e  of  others  already  de- 
Kfibed;    and    the   manner  of  treating  a    new 
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complaint,  or  one  whose  symptntiis  tlilTcred  froci 
tbose  already  upon  record,  was  to  be  collected 
from  a  careful  obsen'ation  of  such  symptoms  aa 
they  exhibited  in  common  with  those  u-hich  were 
already  known.  Observation,  in  their  opinion, 
Hhould  be  directed  to  the  following  distinct  ob- 
jects, the  detorminatiini  of  wh:il  la  sahitarj',  what 
noxious,  iiiitl  what  indifferent,  iind  that  eoncur- 
rem*e  rif  symptoms  which  conBtittiT£<l  any  [>ar- 
ticulnr  eompliurit. 

While  the  attention  of  the  Kmpiricfl  was  thug 
devoted  to  the  investigation  of  symptoms,  their 
rivids,  the  Duguiattsts,  uiore  rationally  insisted 
upon  the  iiiiportHucv  uf  inquiring  into,  and  de- 
termining the  causeti  rroiu  which  those  symptoms 
arose;  an  iiKfuiry  which  neeetitiarily  presupposes 
an  iiCfiutuntiuKe  with  the  Internal  structure  and 
fuiietions  of  the  se^crui  partii  of  the  huiuau  frauie. 
For  it  must  be  admitted  that,  while  the  cause  re- 
mains concealed,  the  effect  cannot  be  removed  wiUi 
any  thing  like  certaiuty:  and  thut  he  who  would 
attempt  to  cure  a  tuberciilar  ulceration  of  the 
lungs  merely  by  the  exhtbitioii  uf  opiates  to  allay 
the  most  urgent  symptoms,  would  not  only  lose 
his  labour,  but,  by  thus  admin it;tering  fresh  ex- 
citement to  the  system,  cvcnn»illy  also  lose  his 
patient.  The  rationally  empiric  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding in  such  a  case,  and  the  only  one  which 
could  be  expected  to  lca<i  to  a  successfid  issue, 
would  be  first  to  ascertain  what  was  the  latent 
or  remote  cause  of  the  discasei  which  is  the 
formation  of  tubercles  ;  next,  to  determine  the 
exciting  or  proximate  caufic>  which  is  the  sue- 
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inllamnutian  of  the-mc  tubrrclr* ;  %md  Usiljr, 
hmnag  iktermincd  ihntc  ncentiiJ  preliiuiruirtcs, 
to  CMMider  the  DAtunil  indinoiouii  of  cure,  Uk 
ntiaoal  plan  of  rc^toria^  ihc  tUwuird  parts 
to  ■  hvahhjr  tOMe  of  Actiuu,  and  Ute  >afr»t  ntrthvd 
ei  alleriatin^  the  awwt  urffcnt  niui  dtttemsing 
lynpconii  without  tntcrfcriofc  with  tlie  fpsmal 
ifiiBcadoog  of  ctirr.  Such  a  coorkr  o!  procrcd' 
Log,  bowmr  i^oosonant  with  ilw  MomndaA  dicUtca 
of  philoaophy,  and  tlic  plaiacsl  ui^ceatiaaa  of 
reuoo,  exhibits  little  id  cutnmun  with  the  pnr- 
tice  or  the  UMwriin  of  eillirr  the  Ktnpirics  iir  thr 
Dofpnatista :  the  latter  of  whom,  iiiktL'ud  of  tu- 
■Wlligaliim  the  lat4uit  caiuw  of  dUeUM;  lu  tlir 
imn—T  jttai  piunbitl  out,  wutght  Ibr  thrtn  in  thuac 
imagumry  dywgca  unong  ibr  rleincuUr):  prin- 
dplca  of  our  bodies,  which  coostituted,  in  tbdr 
opuHon,  the  differrucc  brtwcvn  health  and  dt^ 
«aa.  The  cure  of  di«eB*«  depends  most  un- 
donbtedl}',  a»  the  l>i>^i»atiit»  cuotcnilcd,  upon 
a  due  acquaintance  with  ita  cauer;  but  Ihejr 
ored,  tu  the  full  ait  much  aa  their  opponcnU, 
in  pMBu^oTcr  those  amars  which  are  tbc  Irjciti* 
note  objecta  of  inrestigatkni,  luid  fci^'i^l!  tJicm- 
aelm  up  to  unprofitable  and  uoiotclliffible  »peca- 
hiioAH  respecting;  the  ultimate  arrangements  of 
ouitcr,  which  are  placed  far  beyond  the  narrow 
grasp  of  human  controul,  and  mock  the  utmost 
itntell  of  human  jii<]K<»t-ut:  while  the  Kuiptrieii 
Blwwue  erred  in  liiiviting  their  inquines  to  on 
ijtvrstigBtion  of  sjrmptouts  apart  firuni  the  eauseg 
wljicli  produce  them,  ojid  skimming  the  i^urfooi^ 
tin  Irtent   source  uf  disease   coniiniMd 
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to  r&gc  beneath^  wUli  uiialiutetl,  if  not  with  aggra- 
vati'ti,  violence.  Such  M'ere  the  chief  feature*  of 
ilistliictioii  between  these  wcta,  wbich  once  occu- 
pied BO  conttpiruoufi  a.  place  in  the  Irlistory  of 
Medirinc.  Yrt,  notwithstaiuling  the  discrfpancir 
observable  in  doctrine  between  the  two  rival 
fuctionSf  and  notwithstanding  the  ac'rituoiiy  wbich 
embittered  the  purtl/atits  uf  both  sid^s,  tlieir  prac- 
tice in  general  differed  by  no  uieiu>»  so  widely  a« 
we  mi^bt  have  been  led  to  exi>cct:  for  we  ftod 
many,  enrolled  among  the  ranks  of  the  Empiric?, 
who  adopted  the  Dogmatic  method  of  inves- 
tigating the  latent  caune  an  the  only  rational 
basis  for  the  cure  of  disease;  and  many,  on 
the  other  hand,  uinong'  the  ranks  of  the  Oog- 
luatists,  who,  however  they  might  indulge  in  the 
hallucinations  of  thcorj',  did  not  neglect  the  more 
sober  practice  of  careful  observation,  and  took  ex- 
pcrience,  in  fart,  for  their  guide  with  as  scrnpuloiu 
a  devotion  as  the  most  bigotted  follower  of  the 
sclf-siiflicicnt  nod  vain-gtortons  Scrapion. 

Hcniclides  of  Tarentuin,  a  reputed  adherent 
of  the  Kmpirical  school,  was  particularly  assidu- 
ous in  inquiring  into  the  riMuotc  causes  of  dis- 
eusci  and  his  practice  m  Phrenitis,  Cynanchc, 
('hulera,  'IVtaniis,  luitl  various  other  dangerouB 
malttdifH,  appears,  from  M*bat  we  find  recorded 
of  it  in  the  works  of  Cuplins  Aurelianus,  to  hare 
been  singularly  judicious.  His  contributlona  to 
the  Materia  Medica  of  his  day  were  copious  and 
important ;  and  bis  I'reatiseon  Pharmacy  derived 
an  additional  value  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
beiug  founded  upuu  the  result  of  bin  own  per- 
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umal  observation.     Hts  aktll  in  sur^ry  has  also 

I  been  itpokvn  of  in  the  mo^t  fnvourable  trrniB,  and 
■hogether  hiti  merits  n-ere  such  as  to  obtain  for  him 
from  Coeliug  Aiirelianus  the  title  of  "the  Prince 
of  Empiricj),"  and  even  to  extort  commendation 
from  (>alen,  who  waa  in  general  sparing  of  his 
praise  to  nuy  but  bi^  idol  Ilippocrate». 

After  tbc  death  of  HemclideH  a  considerable 
change  took  place  in  the  pharmaceutical  depart- 
ment of  medicine ;  and  the  researches  of  medical 
men  became  directed  chiefly  to  the  discovery  of 
mnedic:*  ealciilaicd  w  cntinteract  the  dclfterious 
efiectsof  poiiuniK.  This  wiwpriucipallyocciuiioned 
attention  Ix'stowcd  on  the  subject  by  the 
of  IVrgamus  and  I*ontus ;  the  latter  of 
trhom    invented    the    celebrated    (intidote    which 

tbcnra  his  name,  but  whose  real  cHicncy  has  never 
yet  been  established  by  direct  experiment;  al- 
d]ocigh  we  an;  infdrniL'd  by  Hi>*tor}'  that  Mith- 
ridatea  bad  t.u  cfTcctuaUy  fiirtifiod  himself,  by  its 
use,  against  the  influence  of  poison,  that  when  he 
aflerwards  became  weary  of  life  and  desirous  of 
ithortening  his  dayii  by  poison,  he  was  unable  to 
succeed  in  liis  attempt.      Yet,  notwithstanding 

I  this  grave  assertion,  persons  were  not  wanting, 
even  among  the  ancients*,  who,  not  withstanding 


*  Screuu«t  hHowbs  fftr  rrom  drflcient  in  crnclulily,  uur 
fcaira  to  have  been  somewhat  iiocplical  reiptctiiiK  the  efn. 


ney  OfC  this  fsniMta  MnfKtion,  tit  least  if  wi'  miiy  jik1;;c  from 
fix  foUvwinj;  Udcs  which  ajipcsr  to  record  biR  toiitimeiit« 
Hpoa  the  wbJMi: 

"  Aniii]ottis  vcro  multU  Mrt'iridstiea  ferttir 
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the  general  credulity  of  ihc  tige,  qucstinnrd  the 
veracity  of  the  atateracut,  and  doubted  the  vaunted 
powers  of  thia  royal  composition. 

Nicander,  of  Colophon,  [a  town  of  Asia  Minor,) 
who  flourislicil  in  the  time  of  Attidiis,  King  of 
Perganius,  about  135  years  before  Christ,  enjoyed 
a  high  reputation,  not  only  for  his  skill  in  phynic, 
but  for  his  general  attainments  in  gramniar  and 
poetry*.  His  Gft^uttut  and  AAi^t^joaiuc  are  the 
only  workH  of  his  which  have  survived  the  wreck 
of  time,  and  reached  timni  to  our  days ;  they  arc 
written  in  what  the  author  seems  t«  have  desired 
for  poetry,  but  which  dUpluys  less  of  the  in- 
spiration of  Helicon,  tlinn  of  an  ac<[uaiiitance 
■with  Natural  History. 

Damncrates,  who  flourished  about  the  fiame 
period,  introduced  into  practice  a  variety  of  the 
most  complex  pre»criptiun9,  which  have  been 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  their  inventor;  and 
among  others  the  Mithridatiuio,  ur  Damocrntic 
Confection,  a  formula  for  the  preparation  of  which 
way  be  found  in  the  rbanuacopoeia  of  the  Koyal 


Cap.  ix. 


Cum  capcTpt  viclor,  vilem  dirpirbeDtLU  ia  illii 
Syntiimtn,  cl  vulgata  wtii  niedicam«ntn  rinit." 

Which  niB}'  i>cfhaps  b«  paraplirueil  ihiu — 

Willi  ore  profouiHl,  aud  akHH  tin  iwwt  rv&n'd, 
or  mce*,  oniatn,  sweets,  uid  ffiims  coinhiu'd, 
Th«  Mithrifule  to  virltm  high  nv\  cliuiii. 
To  pon'r  celestial,  and  n  re^al  name. 
But  wltm  bI  lrn}^)i  victunuiu.  Dmtli  ilemands 
Each  hizh-prui'd  secret  at  the  Monarch's  hunds, 
Hgw  wJl  he  iau^h,  the  computiad  ttrap^  to  scan, 
Which  clatm'd  tu  jive  nwb  vwostrwis  pow'r  lo  mui ' 
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College  of  Fhysidnu  aa  tate  aa  the  ynr  1*46 — 
exhibitiiig  a  atrange  farrago  of  the  moKt  bcto- 
rageneotu  ingredienU,  to  the  munher  of  nut  leaa 
than  forty-fitnir* ;  though  crrn  this  yields,  in 
point  uf  nombcT,  to  the  Thc-riaca  Andnmiachit 
of  the  aamc  I'banuacoptEiA,  which  occupii'*  Drsrlj* 
three  quarto  p^g<»>  :uiil  exhibit*  n  list  of  aixty- 
one  (lirtitict  (xmiponcnt  part*.  Of  a  nature  aom^- 
what  similar  to  thcae,  was  tlie  cclrhratrtt  anodftif 
inrentcd  about  this  time  by  HtTmniuii  Phtio,  ■> 
natir^  of  Tuyuh,  (tbe  metropolis  of  Cilicia,  attd 
oatnnl  after  him  I'hiliiiiium,)  cotuiitinit,  as  we  are 
told}  at  opium,  cuphorbinin,  and  TBrioua  am- 
mtact,  formed  into  a  confe^ioD.  In  ihc  Phar- 
■iucop<Eia  already  mrnlioned,  a  wnnewhnt  similar 
prrpamtion  U  given  uitdrr  the  nnnic  of  l*hilo- 
niuni,  the  rormuln  of  which,  not  being  vit)*  long, 
i*  girrn  below  in  tlie  note,  oi  a  cnrloui  apedmcn 
of  the  contents  of  our  lluirmacopcria  not  a  c«n< 
turr  ago;. 


Ho. 


*  FbanRftAMH»a  CoUacm  Becalia 
0^  LuwEai,  iVM-«.  m. 


MnlKorun  Londiwitif. 
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rilll,0)ai»  l4XM}l»fE. 
R.  Piperti  albi, 
SQa^bom, 

SanauBi  cmii.  ■nguloruoi  P>  tw<^w  duw, 

Opii  niiiti  P.  mschans  mn, 

Sjrmpi  B  mtetKAo  ul  mHIU  fpnalijiSiiaB  eoeii, 

tiipluin  (itRditim  |mcuiiia. 
Opium    rino     •nlutiun    «ynipD    olrbrto    rurioie 

nniiwoe ;  luro  luUkr  ovtvni  id  ualrvrfm  rt^Ncla. 
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Hnvinpf  thus  taken  a  rapid  survey  of  the  wril^ert 
and  priiftice  of  medicine  among  the  Greeks,  the 
state  of  medical  science  among  the  Homanit 
demands  our  notice,  and  will  oblige  us  to  retrace 
our  steps  for  a  short  period,  in  order  to  mark  its 
gradual  rise  and  proj^rcs^  amonjf  a  people  who 
from  the  greatest  insignificance  attained  to  tJie 
most  enormous  power,  and  have  for  ages  past 
flunk  agnkin  into  their  primitive  ohacurit)'.  ^H 

For  the  first  five  himdred  years  of  their  ex-^ 
istenco  as  an  independent  people,  the  Romans 
appear  to  have  lived  withcuit  tlie  aid  of  medicine 
or  the  skill  of  the  physician.  During  tliat  long 
[>erind  the  orij^inal  stamina  of  the  early  founders 
of  that  city,  {destined  in  time  to  become  mistress 
of  the  world,  and  even  yet  wielding  a  shadowy 
sceptre  over  human  oiiinioii,  long  after  the  sub- 
stiLiiee  has  l)een  wrested  from  her  grasp,)  con- 
tinued tu  resist  the  uueroachmeiitH  of  luxury,  and 
the  uBsaults  of  vice,  neither  m't'ding  nor  deuiaiid- 
iug  the  succours  of  nit,  or  the  motley  cumpouiulK 
of  the  pliaruiacopdlist.  A  few  sinipLes  of  ques- 
tionable energy  constituted  their  entire  Materia 
MedicH,  and  the  artificial  reBnementt)  of  more 
luxurious  ages  were  yet  unknown.  At  length, 
hotrevcr,iiithc  464th  year  from  the  foundation  of 
their  city,  or  about  IH/  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian  ipra,  the  invasion  of  an  epidemic,  which  , 
baffled  their  skill,  and  threateneil  destruction 
to  their  population,  compelled  them  to  seek 
other  Bviccour  than  their  own  defective  knowledge  I 
supplied;  and  a  deputation  of  those  citizens,  whose 
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muscaUr  fnunts  Mid  Hlnewy  ItmlM  yrt  withBtood 
thr  memCio^  sMsults  of  coiitagioa,  wsa  di*- 
patriied  in  quest  of  MJvicr,  to  the  tnnple  rrrctcd 
in  bimnur  of  Uir  God  nf  htTilinj;  by  thr  uihaliitonU 
of  Epidaunmi*.  The  oracJe,  as  tridition  rrlatei, 
in  place  of  rrplyin^,  u  ttii*}'  exp<Ttrd,  tn  the  tjun- 
tion  praposicdf  dclivcnrd  Ui  thr  dcpullri  one  of 
the  ftacrvd  iierpeats,  which,  toon  after  Uie  vnsel 
rr-cntcrcd  the  Tiber  «n  her  rrturti^rprmng  anliorc 
upon  an  ialuiid  just  withtti  the  mrmth  of  tlir 
riTTT,  on  which  ihc  Human*  aflenwnU  erected 
«  trmi^  in  honour  of  the  mighty  .f-'^culnptui, 
who  ms  wor»hij>ped  there  m  ith  the  t>aiijr  hoiioun 
U  «ere  paid  to  him  by  tlic  inlinhitant*  of  Epi- 
duirum.  A  second  temple  wai  soon  after  erected 
by  the  Romann  tu  liic  C)<Hldri>it  llygetaf.  who 
waa  worshipped  with  ritci  borrowed  from  those 
obterred  by  the  Kij:)'ptian»  in  the  ttinple*  of 
Ism  and  0»iri».  Not  content,  however,  with 
the  protection  of  these  Grrcian  divinities^  whom 
their  newly  awaltened  ftar».  had  led  tlietn  to  sum- 
mon in  aid  of  their  impotcitt  efTurts  to  cnnthat 
the  aaaaulta  of  disease  t  or,  jealous  perhaps 
for  the  honour  of  the  imnmrtnl  city,  the  Ho- 
mans  betran  before  Imi^  u>  ftwrll  the  cntalogiie  of 
their  medical  divinitiiii  with  name*  of  genuine 
home  maoufnctiirF,  niid  to  renr  templeti  nod  iiltara 
to  deities  unheard  of  beyond  thuM;  walls  which 

*  A  rtty  of   Afrii    in  INtlotMonssus  (ucn*  the  Mores), 
famorfy  rrWbntr^  for  its  bma  of  honw  as  well  si  its  trm- 

pte  of  Ajacubjiiitt. 

f  A  iboKteer  of  Maevinnm,  worshipnrd  by  the  Greeks 
uUwOgddrMarHvlth. 
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clatmnl  RotnuJuf^  for  their  Counder.  Of  tliis  d< 
scnption  yvoA  the  Goddess  Fcbris,  an  inscription 
to  whose  honour  upon  a.  votive  tablet  ha«  been 
preaerved  by  the  care  of  Tomasini*. 

They  also  canonized  a  Goddcsa  Ossipaga,  who 
presided  over  the  growth  of  the  bones ;  n  God- 
dess Cnma,  to  w-hose  care  the  \-iscerii  fell,  and  to 
whom  offerings  of  bean  broth  and  bacon  were 
ninde,nH  being  among  the  most  nutriltciiiH  articles 
of  hutniiii  diet;  utid  tlicGoddet^s  Mri)hlti>),\vorHbip- 
pod  at  Creuiona,  and  spoken  of  by  Tacitua.  Such 
was  the  heterogeneous  collection  of  medical  divini- 
tirti,  whom  the  lively  imaginations  ur  Kuperstilious 
fears  of  the  Roniuuii  crulled  into  fictttiims  exis- 
tence, and  tu  whose  unsubstantial  guardianship 
they  were  content  to  conJiile  tlicir  heidth. 

Mediciiie,  in  the  earlier  ]>eriudB  of  the  Roman 
History,  and  as  late  post^iiily  as  the  time  of  tlie 
Emperors,  appears  to  bare  been  practised  cbieSy, 
if  not  exclusively,  by  Slaves  and  Freedmen,  upon 
whom  the  title  of  Medici,  or  Piiysiciaiis,  was  iudis- 
crimumtvly  conferred,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
latmliptie  of  the  Greeks  were  nut  uiifrcipiently 
dignified  with  the  appellation  uf 'largoi.  The  im- 
portance of  their  ftcrviccs,  both  to  individuaU 
and  to  the  state,  gradually,  however,  raised  them 
to  their  due  rank  and  estimation  in  society,  and 


Tills  iitiriipTinii  rinis  »«  fullows : 
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obUincd  for  thrni}  in  a  multitudr  of  iiuuncn, 
Uw  honimn  of  dtizeiufaip,  and  the  f^nint  of  pr- 
calbr  pririkgeB  and  immunities.  Thr  6nt  tur- 
gcon  vho  ruluntarUy  ntabliBhrd  himself  M  Romr 
ia  the  cjierciM  of  hia  profnwion,  appears  to  hare 
been  a  Greek,  from  hiM  name  Archa^thva;  anil 
not  onlf  did  the  Si-nntc  cunfcr  upon  him,  u 
Hinjr  infoims  on,  the  fri'itlnm  of  the  City,  but 
even  purchased  a  chop  and  iurf(iTy  for  him  in  the 
Aciiian  CauBeway.  'flic  cruelty  of  his  opera- 
tionn,  bowevrr,  wliich  i>urpni>M*d  the  comprc 
henftivn  uf  the  Kutnans,  at  Icugtli  ljru(if{lit  him 
into  disrepute,  and  occasioned  bis  banishment 
from  Uke  city. 

A  practitioner  of  the  name  of  Meuecrates,  who 
fluurijihed  about  the  time  of  Tiberius,  and  was 
tlw  author,  accordiitg  to  an  initcription  preserved 
by  Moulfayon,  of  1^  dilTcTent  uorks,  none  of 
which  have  snrvired  to  our  days,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  Brut  in»'cnlor  of  tlie  Diachyhtn  ur  L^tid 
J'iaistcr,  wbicb,  outUviitg  tlic  numerous  produc- 
dons  of  his  pen,  ts  still  one  of  the  mart  useful 
auxiliaries  in  surgical  practice. 

The  next  practitioner  of  note  whom  we  And 
recorded  in  the  ttmnan  Annalst,  is  Asclcpiades,  a 
native  of  I'rui^a  in  Hj-thinia,  who,  after  he  had 
ooDipletcd  hi*  studic!!  at  Alexandria  and  at  Athens, 
the  two  moat  distinguished  seats  of  learning  in 
those  days,  came  to  Rome,  in  the  (utkh  year  of 
the  city*,  and  establiribed  himself  ttiere  as  a 
teacher  of  Rhetoric  ;  but,  finding  this  occupation, 

*  Aboat  OS  nan  bdbn  Chhst. 
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after  a  time,  either  too  lnboriou8,  or  not  sufRci- 
ently  lucrative,  lie  abandonecl   it  for  the  practice 
uf  medicine ;  and,  bcliig  blesHcd  with  a  front  of 
the  moat  imperturbable  brass,  an  imposing  ad- 
dres!!,  and    cousidernble   natural  abilities,    soon 
succeeded  in  attracting  notice,  and  accumulating 
wealth.     Like  all  who  h»ve  folluu-ed  him  in  the 
ranks  of  Charlatanry,  he   affected  to  decry   the 
labours  of  his   predecessors  and  contemporaries, 
and  to  give  out  that  he  alone  possettiicd  the  true 
secret  of  the  art  of  healing;  "omnia  abdicavit; 
totamquc  tuedicinam,  ad  caimnm  reviicandn,  con- 
jecturam  fecit,"  says  Celsus.     Mc  ridiculini  Hip- 
pocrates   for  hia  patient  oh.scrvalion  of  nature, 
and  tiicknaiiied  l1is^ystem^avaTM  fi-fXiin], a  medita- 
tion on  death !  he  also  Inujfhed  at  the  principle 
termed  nature  by  Hippocratca,  and  the  imaginary 
faculties  with    n'hich    he   endowed  her;  while  he 
was  still  more  amused,  if  possible,  by  the  doctrine 
of  attraction,  totally   denying  its  ejcistence,  ever* 
in  the  palpable  in»t-anci'  'if  inm  and  the   load* 
stone ;  the  phjenonieiia  of  which  he  pretended  to 
explain  on  the  supposition    of    »    concourse   of 
coppuBclcs,  with  a  peculiar  modification  of  their 
pores.     Nature   he   denied  to  lie  any  thing   but 
matter  and  motion  ;  and  hence  inferred  tlint  Hip- 
pocnites   did   not  understand  his  own  meiuiing, 
when  he  spoke  of  her  n*  im  intelligent  being,  and 
ascribed  tu  her  various  (|ualitles. 

Upon  equally  rational  grounds  he  disputed  the 
Hipiiocrwtic  doctrine  of  crises,  asacrling  that 
nmtter  and  motion  were  of  IhemHclvea  fully  suffi- 
cient to  explain  all  the  phienouivna  of  disease. 


ASOUPUDB. 


IM 


We  decriml  oonelra,  be  said.  En  iappoi{ii|| 
that  iiAturc  almiya  did  good,  iiiacr,  on  fhc  con- 
ttujf  ftbe  frvqnrntly  did  a  gtrmt  dral  of  harm. 
Aa  fbr  criiical  dayn",  nndin((  (lutt  th«  cn»i«  of 
fervn  BOBCtiiDcs  occtirrrd  upon  thr  Ikh  or  tkh 
ifaij',  vithoot  any  rr^iUrtty,  ho  rTJrcted  the  whole 
doctrine  a»  r&iu  ;  denying  that  tbr  change*  in 
dbesMf  took  ptacr  on  on«  lUy  rather  than  aoO' 
thcr ;  maiiitjiiiiiiqr  even  that  the  criata  narcr 
waa  the  rvsult  uf  any  apiiiitaijttjua  nprralion  of 
.N'alujv,  but  resulted  wholly  from  Lhc  Bkilt  of  tbr 
physician,  who,  in  pliit-c  uf  Irustinj^  tu  the  ima- 
ginary aid  uf  Nnturr  fur  the  Milutimi  uf  diaeaac, 
thould  direct  Ida  cflbrt*  Xo  the  uttuiimitiit  vi  that 

[object  by  the  cxerciM?  of  hia  prufrMtii>iiaJ  knuw- 
He  cuncluilvd  hia  critiiiuv  upuu  the  upi- 
I  and  practice  of  llippucratca  and  bia  foUutr- 
,aa  well  saii|i*>a  the  hIuiIc  hody  of  ancient  prac- 

'titiiifiera  in  u  maaa,  by  auyiiig  tluU  the  object  of 
their  attendance  upon  tlwir  {Mlieuta  was  uierrly  to 
watch  the  manner  of  their  death,  and  not  to  efTect 
their  cure:  and  tliat  they  made  the  pretext  uf  ut>- 
serriuK  the  opcraticina  uf  nature  n  loere  blind  to 
conceal  their  own  ignorance,  ati  idli-  rxcnac  fur 
lafTering  tin-  fcirk  to  dir  without  ini  efTurl  for  their 

\ncortTy. 

But  it  ua»  niit  ■iifficieiit  fur  the  vaitity  of  Aa< 
rlcpiailcD  tuen-ly  to  ovortiini  the  dugniatA  of  hia 
prcdeceuon,  wiiliout  endei^ivmiriiiK  to  erect  upon 


"  C*«U.  Lib.  tii-  i3p.  4.  Oq  thw  aub^cct  rYrn  Cabit*  tr- 
a«ti>,  tlut  tbr  Pyuiagorjraa  (Joetriue  uf  aunlMn  Irl  iIm* 
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their  ruina  a  superstructure  of  his  own.  Taking 
therefore  for  its  basis  the  atomic  philosophy  of 
Democritus  uiid  EptcuniKi  lie  :itteiiiptc(l  tu  L'.\]jLiin 
the  viiriou»  functions  of  the  botij',  and  all  the 
ph«iioniei]a  of  heiJth  and  tlibeaisf,  by  the  doctrine 
of  atoms  mid  pores,  Jyxoi,  kxi  tcjoi.  Anatomy, 
the  careful  btudy  of  which  mij,'ht  iii  some  degree 
have  served  nt  least  to  modify  his  more  erroneous 
opinions,  and  lead  hlin  to  conclusions  less  at  vari- 
ance with  truth  and  common  sense,  he  not  only 
totally  neglected,  hut  even  aiTectcd  to  deapiitc. 
Matter,  cnnsldcred  in  itaelf,  he  maintained  to  he 
unHlterable ;  and  that  all  Imdies,  distinguiiiihable 
hy  uur  ecnses,  consisted  of  nn  infinity  of  minuter 
particles,  eo  diminutive  an  to  elude  detection,  and 
separated  from  each  other  by  spaces  utterly  void. 
Ercn  the  soul  itself  consisted,  according  to  him, 
of  these  minntc  corpuncles.  The  wcgoi  or  pores 
wert*  occasioned  hy  the  peculiar  disposition  of 
the  iyxot  or  corpuscles,  and  varied  in  size  and 
shape  according  to  the  dirterenee  of  their  figures. 
ThuH,  all  bodies  have  purrs  ;  and  sonic  of  those 
belonging  to  the  human  frame  are  pcniliar  to  it, 
and  contain  other  minute  bodies  which  pass  and 
repass  hy  pores  conunuuicating  with  each  other} 
the  si/e  of  these  moveable  molecules  varying  with 
that  of  the  pores  through  which  they  are  to  pa&s  : 
the  largest  constituting  the  bluod,  and  the  small- 
est forming  the  animal  spirits  or  heat.  Hencx*  he 
inferred  that  the  duration  of  health,  or  the  natural 
stale  of  the  body,  depended  upon  the  degree  of 
freedom  with  « liich  these  molecules  traverse  their 
respective  pores  ;  while  disease,  on  the  contrarj', 
arose  cither  from  their  obstruction,  or  from  llieir 
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loo  npid  piH^fr  through  the  pom  in 
qiumce  of  rehmation.     Fever*,  biiUinmatini»,  wid 
ifi«arder>   of  ihii   itaturr,  be  Accoutited  for  upon 
the  hypotlic-KU  of  obntructiun  ;  while   hr  imputed 
Sjmcnpe,  Languor^  Oropcy,  and  luch  like  com« 
plaiats,  to  a  prrtemalural  rrlaxatioa  of  ibc 
Dropfl}',    ill  piirttrular,  he  imuf^neil  to  {raocecdj 
from  an  infinity  of  smJilJ  bolt-s  in  thr  ftrsh,  which' 
couTcrted  all   the   Cuud   roceivrd   into   thi-ju   tai 
water:  the  precUe  manner  in  which  this  tuincu'l 
hnn  hydrogcrialion,  or  tnuunnnt«Uon   to  water, 
takes   place,  Itc   prudently    leave*  luiexpliuncd. 
Hungvr,  ami  murr   purticoilarly   tlut   vnuniiuu* 
appftitc  which  the  aitdeiit»  terincd  ffo<Ai^i*,  he 
oacrilicd  to  ihc  upcninf;  of  tlie  larger,  and  thint  Ui 
the  djlatatiun  of  the  suiii1U.t,  purc»  uf  the  stoniach 
and  belly. 

Such  wns  the  pueriU*  theory  of  thifl  daring 
charintaiit  who«e  pnirtice  was  in  strict  actiirdaiK.'C 
with  tJie  wildiir^i  of  hiv  ductrinea.  In  a  work 
jirhich  be  left  twhind  bioi  at  the  rei^ird  of  hb 
nionx,  he  reduces  the  cuininon  reniedim  tit  dis' 
ea«c  chiefly  to  friction,  gcstfltion,  and  tlie  (u«  of 
wine ;  adapting  bin  remedies  to  the  imaginary 
cauiie»  to  which  he  »»cri)>ed  the  di»ca«e.  Thu«,  in 
tha»e  ct>m])Imnt«  u-hicli  hr  refrrred  to  ab:»truc- 
tion,  he  propohtrd  by  nieani^  of  various  kind*  of 
exerci*e  to  rcliuc  the  pores,  and  (ncititntc  t)ie 
free  inuitmiftHion  of  tbc  intemiptetl  tyxtt  or  luu- 
leeulcs  ;  and  uecordiu^tly  prescribed  gentntion 
from  the  commencement  even  in  the  most  ardent 
ferers,  however  rapid  the  circulation,  and  huw- 
crer  uitenae  the  heat  of  the  sur&icc  ;  laying  llii* 
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^H  extraordinary  paradox  down    as  an   esUbUrilie4l 

^M  maxim,  thnt  one  fever  iras  to  be  cured  by  ano- 

^M  tlier,  iirid  thitt  the  titreii^th  of  tlie  patient  was  to 

^M  be  reduced  by  Mati.liui;f,  and  by  tJie  etiduraneeof 

^B  thirst:  which  htat  lie  enforce<l  no  ri^^orously  that, 

^1  however  great  their  cruring,    he  wouhl  not  suiTer 

^P  hia  patients  to  touch  so  miieh  m  a  single  drop  of 

water  during  the  6rat  two  dayn.  Uut,  although 
thus  fievere  at  the  conimeneement,  he  became, 
occurding  to  CeUus,  miicli  more  iniJulgent  in  the 
latter  Blaj^s  of  illncsH.  With  »  view  to  open 
the  porcB,  he  had  frequent  recourse  to  frictione, 
especially  in  Dropsy,  and  in  inflammatory  affec- 
tions of  the  brain,  fur  the  ])l1rpni^e  of  inducing 
sleep.  Iti  fevers,  nfter  their  violence  was  some- 
what abated,  and  even  in  caaes  of  phrenitib*,  he 
not  only  permitted,  but  enjoined  the  uhr  of 
wine,  eurrled  even  to  tlie  exUint  of  intoxication^ 
under  the  idea  of  itii  producing  sleep,  which  be 
deemed  essential  to  persons  labouring  under  ce- 
rebral inflauiniatioii.  lie  also  employed  wine  in 
casct)  of  lethargy,  with  the  diatuclricHlly  opposite 
view  of  rousing  and  slininlating  the  patient. 
To  these  various  methods  of  proceeding  he 
added  a  most  severe  system  of  abstinence  ; 
withholding,  as  we  leani  from  t'etftus,  all  aliment 
whatever  from  his  patients  during  the  firit  days 
of  the  attack,  but  indulging  them  in  the  moderate 
use  of  food  upt>n  the  fourth  day.  This  prac- 
tice he  modified,  however,  according  to  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  patient ;  as  we  leant 
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from  Ccplitt*  AutrUanuo,  who  ac^tlaillU  tutbai  br 
brgma  to  allow  the  um  of  food  m  wmmi  u  the  finrt 
riotence  of  tiie  psruxysm  abntetl,  without  waiting 
lor  »  pcrfrct  rrniiasion. 

However  AKtrptMleii  may  have  flftttrrrtl  himself 
tlut  he  condotrled  hi*  practicr^  iipmi  iKt-  pr)i>ci)ilc  of 
rito,  rcrtf,  et  junnule,  quick,  nurc,  niuJ  iilftitant- 
ly,  it  may  be  reasonably  qoestinncd  how  fu  him 
patienla  gnve  him  tmpltrit  rrnlii  fur  ihr  laticr ; 
vbilr  frw  who  are  acqiinintrfl  with  ihr  firrt  prin* 
ciples  of  pAliidlogy  am  give  him  unqiinlifinl  eirdil 
for  the  intertiiciltjite  one,  rxrcpl  pcrhnpx  in 
of  the  mo«t  triviiU  niint-kK  ;  aji  fur  tlir  t\rnt  recotn- 
ateodation,  of  dispatch,  it  ran  wril  be  bi'lievpd 
that  the  frt!e,  and  hy  no  ni4*niitt  juclirioii»,tiBr  of 
vine,  toj^thi'r  witli  thr  prrpoHtrroui*  M>vrrity  uf 
treatment  to  which  he  appeam  to  have  had  re- 
couriv,  miint  in  general  linvi'  ^tnrd  hitii  fnll 
credit  fur  dtHpatch,  since,  if  tliry  did  not  surrrvd 
in  ifia|niU;binf;  tlie  pompluint,  thej'  i*ould  hardly 
Ul  to  di<i[mtvh  the  putient  in  the  most  cxpi-di- 
tious  niAiiner  puseible. 

A»clc|jiadc»,  Mtrterthclefit,  appears  to  hare  been 
far  from  deficient  in  talent  fur  abtterration  :  itnce 
hta  deacripliitn  of  diseases,  and  their  divi«|uii  into 
acute  and  chronic,  rtincvn  much  accunicy  of  dis- 
crioiimilirin,  and  much  ncutcnrxs  of  pvrceptioa. 
He  was  no  frirnd  ritlu-r  t<j  emrtic*  or  catliiirtitv, 
for  the  Utter  uf  uhich  he  u»u»l)y  vubstitulrti 
cncmata.  lie  waa  not  averxo  from  blcediti^.  al- 
thoQgh  his  chief  rcUuncc  wum  placed  upon  diet, 
regimen,  frirtiotiH,  nnd  f^t-ptmions.  Animig'  his 
farooritc  prescriotionft  won  the  uhc  of  cold   water 
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internally,  aa  well  as  externally  :  and  Sprengel 
believca  him  to  have  been  the  first  contriver  of 
the  Wilneu  pen.tHt»,  or  Shower  Uath.  lie  ap- 
pears, however,  to  have  been  indebted  for ,  hig 
(freat  popularity  among  the  Romans,  chiefly  to  the 
free  use  of  wine,  whicli  he  prescribed  where  other* 
withheld  it. 

Upon  the  leading  principlcfi  of  the  Kystcm  of 
AscIepiadcM,   his   piipit    Thenilson,   »   native    of 
Laodicea,  founded  the  basis  nf  the  Metln>dic  Sect, 
discarding,  like  hi^  mnsU^r,  the  Htiidy  of  remote 
causes  ;  the  Hip|>ocratic  doctrine  of  critical  days; 
and   other   opinions    current  aniuni;  the  practi- 
tioners of  iutt  day,  as  needless  and  i^uperlluaua ; 
contending    Uiat    a  general    ac(|uaintance   with 
the  coiislilucnt  principles  uf  dit^eaKe,  luid  a  due 
regurd   til  thnte  cin-umiitaiices  which  are  cutu- 
nioti  to  luotit  complaintii,  were  all  that  was  re- 
quired in  a  physician.     He  arranged  complauiUi 
under  two  or,   at  moiit,  three  general   cla&ecs ; 
the  flmt  comprising  such  as  proceed  from  stric- 
ture ;    the   second,   those  which   aritjc  from  re- 
laxation ;    and   the  last  those  which   assume   a 
mixed   cliaracter.     He  aluu  retained  the  dtvisiuu 
into  chronic  and  acute,   which  A»clepiadc9  has 
been  said  to  have   first  established  ;    the  treat- 
ment in  each  of  which  wa«  diflferent.    The  ^iencc 
of  medicine  consisted,  he  said,  wholly  in  the  ob- 
Ben'aiice  of  a   dniall  number    of  rules,    foundetl 
upon  matters  which  are  altogether  evident.     All 
eumplHints,  of  whatever  nature,  climate,  country, 
or  constitution;  however  varying  in   symptoms, 
or  diOeriiig  in  rioleiice,  if  falling  under  one  or 
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Other  of  his  three  great  divuinni,  sbouhl,  hr  *ai<l, 
be  treated  itidiscriminatrijr  acoonUnK  to  the  m«- 
tbod  lakl  down  for  disorder*  of  ihat  dmiion. 
Accordiu^  to  hia  drfinition,  tbe  tcit-ncc  ut  Mrdi- 
cine  cotisUtcd  in  »  knoarMgc  of  what  di»ra«ri 
hare  in  comniMn  with  rich  other.  His  practioa 
oorrevputKlvd  uiih  that  of  hid  preceptor  aad 
tnodeU  Aocteptade^— lint  vrakciiiDg  hti  patient 
by  irrntiitiial  obtftineoce  pushed  to  an  utjuritms 
extiYiue,  aitd  aftenrardt  exhibiting  utiuiuhuitM 
with  an  et{ual  u-ant  uf  judgment,  in  order  to 
repftir  tbt-  mlnchicf  he  hod  done.  Kike  other 
pretenders  of  hi«  cla^a,  be  aeenu  to  hare  en- 
joyed coa«ideruble  rc|iutation  among  the  people ; 
yeU  froDi  1-he  tuanrier  in  which  be  is  vpoken  of  by 
Juvenal*,  he  appears  to  have  been  hi-td  in  but 
MnaJJ  reputation  by  persona  of  sense,  and  his  prac- 
tice unmarked  by  that  brilliancy  of  success  which 
his  urmgiuit  prcteu!iioud  mixht  hare  led  us  to 
expect.  He  w»s  far  from  young  when  he  founded 
the  Methodic  sect,  and  did  not  live  to  see  It  arrire 
at  perfection  :  tbtti  wok  a  gralifu-ation  n*tierrpd 
Ear  his  succrsB<ir»,  Soranuit  and  iheASiUuK. 

A  sinipliBcatioti  butli  of  tbc  theory  luid  (he 
practice  of  uiediciue  appears  to  hare  been  the 
irrcat  t>bjeet  proiKwvd  fur  atlaiiiment  by  Ihi'  M*ct  uf 
Methodists  thus  founded  by  'niemiB<»i.  lliiually 
dissatisfied  willi  ilie  Dogmatic  doctrine  uf  occult 

*  QootHtwiwa  «.t;rot  nutuniuu  ucctJcrat  niio. 
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cause)«,  and  the  Empiric  tiiPtliod  of  trusting  to  an 
inveiitigatiun  uf  fiyni|itoni8  alniic,  tlicy  endeavour- 
ed to  take  nil  intermediiitc  course,  and  asaumed, 
as  the  batiis  of  their  theory,  certain  coiiditionit  of 
the  &yt)tfiL)  which  they  supposed  to  be  cummon 
to  all   disLMavs  ;    forgetting,   us    Spreiigel   very  ™ 
justly  remarks,  that  these  very  conditions  are  ofo^ 
ten  more  obscure  even  than  the  occult  cuuses  of 
the    Doginatlst8.     On  their   first   establishment, 
they  referred  all  complaints  indi  scrim  inately 
one  or  other   of  the    two  morbid  conditions 
consfrictiott   and  reUtxation  ;  which  terms  they 
applied,  not,  aa  tlie  moderns   do,  to   particular 
orginia,  but  to  the  body  at  large.     In  every  ease, 
therefore,    it    was   only    iiecewsary   to     ascertain 
which   of   these  morbid   conditions   existed,    in 
order    to   understand    the   appropriate   remedy. 
They  found,  however,  in  time,  that  a  multitude 
of  complaints  existed  which  could  not  be  referred 
to  either  of  these  tivo  divisions  ;  am!  to  remedy 
this    defect  they   were    obliged    to    establish   a 
third  common   condition,  or  third  chiss,  under 
the   denomination    of  a  mited   state,    designed 
to    include    all     thost^     disorders    which     they  ^ 
were  unable  to  clas*  under  either  of  the  former  ■ 
heads.      \Vh:vt  precise  ideas  they  connected  with 
this  mired  or  third  state,  it  would  he  as  needless, 
ai  it  would  l>e  uninteresting  and  uninstruettve,  at  fl 
present  to  ciMiuire  ;   since,  its  Mr.  Catmuis  judifi- 
ously  remarks,  after  devoting  nnmr  space  Ui  the 
discussion  ihao  has  been  (iei'mcd   necoisary  or 
dcHrablc  here,  the  "  mired  species  of  the  Mctho- 
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die  tect,  by  oomprrhciiding  rtrry  l^it/t,  brc&nir 
bi  fact  applicable  to  nuthinfc." 

Yrt,  with  all  the  abnurditir*  of  their  doctrioci, 

the  Mctbodi*t«  were  not  vitbout   tbcir   OM  to 

woattff  bIocc  their  rstablii-haicnt  comprlUil  thr 

plkyMCtana  of  the  other  t>c^i»  tu  yn\  u  (.-h>Mrr  attcn- 

tioo  than  bithrrto  tu  the  study  uf  thr  trtmU 

iail!catiun»  »f  ihneuc.     1 1ml  tht-  Mrlhoi)!«t«,  bow- 

efCTj  cofifined  Uii*in!i«Ivr»  Lo  an  aiMurate  iuvr«ti- 

gation  of  the  morbid  cnmlition*  of  the  kf  itrin,  a* 

mdicattd   by  the  byniptmns,  without  rakhly  at- 

tiempling  to   Hintplify    pnthnhtf^y   in    the  manner 

tfary  adnpted,  llief^rould  hare  confrrretl  nn  in- 

^^■kljr  gmiter  uhliicaiiod   u[M>n  the  worlit,  and 

^^^ftdcncr  of  medicine  wfiiild  hnve  been  far  more 

■laeply  indebted  to  their  labmir*.     Their  practice 

dsO  pwtiripnti-d  in  the  rlrfretit  of  llii'lr  doctrine*. 

tcad  was   equally  iiijudielonn,   fmm   their  whoUjr 

overlooking    thoic  eflurl^  of  nature  which  they 

oaglit  to  bavearctmded  with  the  iitiuo»i  itx^iduiiy, 

ia  plaer  of  paj'inx  attention  to  thuM-  alotie  which 

iccnrdcd  with  their  own  pe<.-uliiir  opinion*. 

^Xatwith(lt&^di^f>  the  Kovervi^  contempt  ia 
irbich  tbey  affected  to  hirld  the  llippiieralic  doc- 
trine of  critical  ihiy»,  Uiey  were  not  iutittcutive  to 
pirticulnr  prrtodHindifTeretit  <HBenKeti,whichnTved 
logiudelheni  not  only  in  Iheir  judf;nient  ud  tutbe 
ptrioil  of  their  duration,  but  aiito  in  their  nieliiod 
of  carv.  Their  treatment  of  Chronic  was,  tti  some 
degree,  tlic  converse  of  that  which  iliey  pursued 
ia  jicute  complaintK ;  having  recourse  to  what 
Ibejr  lermed  nrra.'ttmt^tan,  or  a  change  uf  towti- 
tutioHf    the  professed  ubject  of  nhtch  Mam   to 
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restore  the  due  relation  between  the  ^oi  and 
the  To^i,  the  motecHles  anJ  the  pores:  for 
this  purpose  the  patieut  was  prepared  by  the 
(wmXij'J'i;  or  restorative  system,  commencing 
M-ith  ail  iiirigorutiiig  plan  of  diet  and  re^mei), 
and  iifterwards  exhibitiog  active  remedies  for  the 
purpose  of  subduing  the  original  complaint. 

Thcmifton  was  sufccecded.  In  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Ncco,  during  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  lera,  by  Thessalus,  a  native  of  Trallis, 
a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  a  man  of  manners  cor- 
rcapondln>f  with  the  meanness  of  his  origin,  and 
audacity  and  presumption  which,  while  they  etjual- 
led  his  ignurunce,  were  unparal lulled  among  any 
of  his  predecessors.  TJiis  man,  who  to  the 
above  qualities  united  the  most  preposterous 
vanity,  arrogated  to  himself  the  ridiculous  title 
of  IaTfowx»)s,  *>r  the  Vanquisher  of  llie  Phyei- 
ciaas,  a  title  which  he  even  had  the  assurance  to 
have  inscribed  upon  his  tomb,  which  was  erected 
by  the  side  of  the  Appian  way.  No  mountebank, 
as  Pliny  informA  us,  ever  attracted  more  crowded 
audiences  or  gaping  admirers  than  this  impudent 
pretender,  who  professed  to  make  his  pupiLs  pro- 
ficients in  the  whole  science  of  medicine  in  the 
apace  of  six  months  :  by  this  means  he  ob- 
tained a  multitude  of  scholars,  chiefly,  however, 
^m  the  lowest  ranks  of  society,  whom  he  took 
with  him  on  his  visits  to  bis  patients,  for  the  iipacc 
of  time  specified ;  at  the  expiration  of  which 
he  conferred  upon  Ihem  the  full  privilege  of 
commencing  practice  on  their  own  account. 
Both  Galen  and  i'liny  reprciicnt  his  insolence 


ud  vanity  as  intolarable,  and  report  that  he 
in  the  habit  of  ridiculing-  and  despising 
all  the  regular  phyaiciuiifi.  He  was  followed, 
K-henercr  he  made  bis  appearance  iii  the  Ktreuts, 
bjr  greater  cruwdii  than  any  German  Quat'k 
Doctor;  but  of  the  succcsa  of  hit)  practice  few 
if  any  records  have  been  handed  don-n  to  our 
times. 
The  reign  of  the  Emperor  Trajan  appeant  to 

•  hare  been  singularly  favoumbJe  to  the  progrctaa 
of  Medicine  in  all  its  branches ;  and  was  dis- 
tinguLshed  for  the  labours  nf  a  number  of  medical 
writers  and  practitionera  of  the  first  ability  and 
diB'anction.  Among  these,  Soranus  and  Ccrlius 
Aureliaiiua  pre-eminently  demand  our  attention; 
both  of  them  belonging  to  the  school  of  the 
MethadiBt«,  which  Uiey  contributed  to  improre 
by  their  skill,  and  cmbellin^h  by  tbeir  labnurti. 

Sontnue,  a  native  of  Kpbcsus.  after  having 
completed  ha  studies  at  Alexandria,  that  great 
marl  of  knowledge,  established  himself  in  prac- 
tice at  Home,  and,  being  untainted  by  the  idle 
prejudices  which  disgraced  his  predecessors,  at- 
tended closely  to  the  study  of  Anatr)my;  be  wrote 
a  bcM>k  un  the  female  organs  of  geueratiuu,  which 
b  yet  extant,  and  displays  an  intimate  and  mi- 
nute acquaintance  witli  his  subject.  Ilisnagacity 
and  judgment  art  fully  evinced  in  his  observations 
on  dUeasc.  He  has  also  left  us  a  life  of  Hippo- 
crates, containing  much  curiouB  and  valuable 
infurmatt<ni  respecting  that  great  father  of  Medi- 
cine, whn  was,  as  be  acquaints  us,  enrolled  by 
the  Athenians  among  the  number  of  their  citi- 
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zeDs,  honoured  by  them  with  a  crown  of  gold, 
and  had  a  proviaiou  allotted  for  himself  and 
lu8  posterity  in  tli^  Pr^'tuneuin;  an  bunuur  ac- 
counted the  greutcst  wliich  could  tjc  conferred 
in  Greece.  Surauus  alau  furnishes  us  with 
oegutK-e  evidence  in  contradiction  of  the  story 
current  reiipecting  Ilippocrates  having  arrested 
the  progrriiii  of  tlie  plague  nt  Athens  by  means  of 
fire ;  an  error  propagated  even  by  Galen,  who 
said  that  Hippocrates  cured  a  plague  which 
had  been  introduced  into  Greece  from  .'Ethiopia 
by  purifying  the  air  witli  tires,  into  which  u'ere 
thrown  sweet -it^ot^xl  herbs  and  flowers,  along 
with  othiT  pi-rfunves:  wliile  .Sonuius  merely 
observes,  in  general  terms,  that  Hippocmtes  pre- 
dicted the  pestilence,  and  took  the  necessary 
mcasnrcs  of  precaution  to  secure  the  cities  of 
Greece  from  infection. 

For  the  accomit  we  possess  of  the  doctrine* 
and  practice  of  Soranus  we  are  indebted  to  the 
labours  of  his  contemporary,  Ccelius  Aurelianus, 
who  has  tri:n'imitted  to  us  one  of  the  biwt  mcdi- 
cal  works  which  hare  descended  from  the 
andents;  one  which,  notwithstanding  some  de- 
ficiency of  polish  in  its  style,  and  inaccuracies 
in  its  grammar,  is  richly  etititlcrl  to  c-unsidera- 
Uon,  both  on  account  of  the  accnralc  descrip- 
tions of  disease,  and  the  satisfactory  details  of 
the  varions  methods  of  treatment  then  in  use, 
which  it  contains.  Of  nil  the  aiirtenls,  who 
have  treati'd  of  that  dreadful  malady,  Hydro- 
plinbia,  none  has  written  so  lari;rly,  or  de- 
Kflbcd  the  syniptouts  so  fully,  as  Cwlius  Aure- 
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fiaous*,  who  bax  roUected  tu^rthvr  nil  lie  could 
6ad  on  the  subject  in  the  workii  of  the  Greek 
Pfayticiane,  and  e»peciaUy  Soraniis:  and  has,  iiot- 

IvithstandiDg'  tbe  censure  passed  b)'  Dr.  Meadf, 
iqion  his  ''  ubscure  bad  latin,"  explained  all  the 
sjrmptomit  of  this  fearful  malady  ''  with  great 
pains  and  exoctiiFss;"  and  hfia  particularly  no- 
_      Liced,  an)i>iig  utbcr  esyiuptuuis,  the  priapism  which 

■  attended  the  complaint  throughout  the  whole  of 
its  violence.     In  hii»  book  on  Chnmic  dtsordert, 

>be  speaks  of  the  eSicacy  of  music  uk  a  remedy 
in  Sciatica,  and  calla  this  practice  "  deenntare 
lata  dolmtia"  to  cb&nn  away  the  pain,  which 
be  farther  explains,  by  raying,  "  the  pain  is 
Biitigated  and  discussed  by  the  tremblings  and 
palpitjiiiona  of  the  heartt-"  He  altxi  mentions 
itti  use  in  Epilepsy,  and  luldtj  that  the  6rht  intro- 
I  duction  of  this  kind  of  treatment  was  &M>ribcd 
to  Pj-tbagonw^.  A  prejudice  in  favour  of  the 
power  of  music  o*'cr  various  disorders  of  the 
body  has  been  a  prevailing  feature  of  almost 
every  age,  and  seems  to  be  strongly  coun- 
tenanced by  some  rcniarkiible  cases.     Iih  efficacy 

■  in  the  cure  of  the  bite  of  the  Tarantula  is  too 

■  well  attested  to  admit  of  our  doubting  the  fact, 
howei'er  we  may  diiisent  from  the  ordinary  man- 

*  CckI.  Aiire).  dc  morliiri  aniti».  Lib.  iii. 
t  Tbe  &l»liral  Worka   nf   Richard   Mead,    M.D.    6vtk 
DuUia  irC7.  £»»>  iii.  Or  tbe  MriI  Ouj:,  page  &S. 

{  0»l.  Aoffl.  dc  marl))*  chrwiii-ii.  Lib.  f.  rap.  I.  Qiiw 
cum  raltum  sutaercnt  palpilando,  dIscuMO  daloTC,  otitesee- 
nral. 

§  Osl.  AurcL  in  loco  citato. 


utr  in  which  it  ia  accounted  for;  there  can 
be  few  who  have  not  occasioimlly  witiieiised  the 
enect  of  melody  even  upon  the  dullest  and  least 
tnicUble  of  tlie  brute  part  of  the  creation :  luid 
a  aiiif!:ular  case  in  recorded  by  Dr.  Mead,  of  a  dog 
whom  a  fiddler  actually  killed  by  the  continued 
repetition  of  a  particular  note,  which  afTected  the 
ftnimal  to  euch  a  degree  that  it  fell  ut  length  into 
violent  convulsions,  terminating  from  a  continu- 
ance of  the  exciting  cause  in  death*. 

Considerable  improvements  were  also  made 
during  this  rrifjn  in  the  practice  of  Surgcrj', 
especially  by  HeliodoruB  and  Antyllus.  The  for- 
mer of  these  was  ar^  eminent  Surgeon  at  Rome, 
several  of  whose  practical  observations  on  diiteases 
of  the  bones,  and  injuries  of  the  head,  have  been 
preserved  by  Nicetas,  and  show  that  he  had  made 
no  inconsiderable  proficienc}'  in  his  profession. 

Antyllus,  however,  another  surgeon  of  this 
period,  the  contemporary  of  Heliodorus,  hn« 
perhaps  a  still  higher  claim  to  our  notice,  from 
being  the  first  writer  who  has  given  ua  a  de- 
Bcription  of  the  metliod  of  extracting  the  Ca- 
taract :  an  opemtion  winch  he  adviscit  us  tu 
perform  while  the  Cataract  is  omall,  from  an 
apprcheniiiun  that,  when  enlarged,  it  could  not  be 
extracted  without  bringing  away  the  humours  of 
the  eye  along  with  itf.  Me  recommends  the 
operation  of  BronchotomyJ,  in  dangerous  cases  of 
«  Mead.  I.  e.  p.  56.  ^^M 

t  RtuuLCS  Coutiiimt.  Lib.  ii.  Cap.  8.  ^^^1 

X  Making  an  opoiiine  Ihrou^ii  the  Lhroat  into  the  Lnrynx, 
or  wiudpipe,  between  its  ring*. 
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^rnnnche,  in  which  tlir  violence  of  thi*  infUira- 
nution  and  degree  of  thr  tumcrottioii  thiratmcd 
suffucation.  lie  oprrated  by  inciiion  in  rAsni  of 
butnoral  Hrrnia:  and  has  fprcn  vrr}-  minute 
dirrctionii  to  f^di:  Uie  j^oung  practiUuncr  lu  the 
sdcctiou  of  Teiiw  for  blvvdiiig. 

Leonidas,  of  Alexnndria,   of   wh«>f<«>    tan^icml 
pfsctice  some  p&rticuhirH  have  been  pmervpti  by 
A^Uua.   alM   Btetna  to  have  bern  a  bold   and 
Bkilful  opcratur,  irho«c  inelliod  uf  proct-cding  in 
taac*  of  Fixtula  does  not  ap]>car  to  have  diffrrrd 
malrrially  from  the  practice  recommended  by  tnir 
tcountrrm.-in.  Pott.      Cancer  of  the  breast  be  re- 
fjAored   by  amputntion  and   the  actiul  ctDtery: 
'his  remarks  upon  Hydnicelr,  Ghuiduhir  ewcllingv, 
'Inflammatioa  of  the  ecrottini,  HcniUL,  and  ulcers 
'ftnd  wts  of  the  pudenda,  evince  much  judg- 
ment. 

Anatomy,  aUhniiKh  iifKlocted  In  general  by  lh# 
l&tetJtodista,  with  llu*  idnuist  aoULary  exception  of 
mti,  was  much  cultivated  by  pronitioners  of 
mber  sects,    during  the    ftriit  century,   and 
[Treeired    considerable    additioDs     from    virions 


Roltts,  a  native  of  EpheBus,  who  Ronri^hcd 
the  close  uf  this  century  and  conimctict- 
rsient  of  the  next,  under  the  Kmperors  Nerva  and 
Trajan  *,  and  Is  spoken  of  in  trrmH  of  hii;h  com- 
mendation by  (ialen  iia  a  skilfiil  phyniciaii, 
devoted  much  of  Us  time  and  attention  to  ana> 
tomical  studies  :  his  dissections,  however,  appear 

*  BotwMH  tbc  vean  96  :»()  1 17  of  llie  CbriitnD  vra. 


to  have  been  conliiied  to  comparatiTC  aaaXomffl 
and  hU  dpiiioniitrations  to  bare  \kcu  made  upon 
the  bodii'K  of  beasU,  from  wbich  he  reasoned  by 
analogy  to  the  corresponding  organ;*  in  man. 
Apes  seem  to  have  been  the  most  frei|uent  sub^H 
jects  of  his  dis^ectini;  knife.  He  traced  with 
Bucceau  the  course  of  Bcveral  of  the  nerves,  frooi 
their  origin  in  the  brain  to  their  dinlribiitiol^H 
tliruuj^hout  the  body  ;  uud  marked  the  di^tiitction 
between  those  of  sensation  and  those  of  voluntary 
niDtiou.  He  exhibited  the  dcciii}»ation  of  the 
optic  nerveti  at  the  infundihulum,  and  described 
tlte  capsule  of  the  cryatalline  lens  under  the  name 
of  vfiUir  foxoiii^,  or  the  lenticular  membrane. 
He  regarded  the  heart  as  the  »eat  of  life,  and 
the  organ  of  pulsation,  and  pointed  out  the  differ- 
ence of  structure  and  capacity  between  the  right 
and  left  ventricles.  The  Spleen  he  ponnidercd  na 
an  organ  which  answered  no  particular  use.  He 
informs  us  that  the  recurrent  nerves  were  only 
just  then  discovered  ;  and  he  cxpl»ina  the  reason 
of  the  termCaro/iV/,  orCarotic*,  being  applied  by 
the  ancients  to  the  arteries  uf  the  neck,  "  because 
tbcy  imagined  that,  when  these  arteries  were 
strongly  compressed,  the  animul  wan)  inclined  to 
sleep,  and  lost  the  use  uf  its  voice."  Rufus  was 
the  autlior  of  a  treatise  tipon  the  Aira  Bilis,  or 
Itluck  Bile,  which  was  supposed  by  the  ancients 
tu  produce  Melancholy ;  but  neither  this,  nor 
several  other  works  of  his  quoted  by  Suidas,  have 
reached  us  ;  and  we  only  possess  &onie  imperfect 

*  From   nfo^,  lopar  (Mim  uravnline — hfBvy  alcep— uid 
ibat  fTutn  M^,  apuu  the  head. 
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fnu^cnts,  lui  edition  of  which  hu  been  girm  in 
thU  ccmatry  by  a  geutlmuui  of  the  nomp  of 
Clinch- 

Auatoniy,  bnirever,  U  uud  to  have  bwn  itUI 
more  inJcbtrd  to  the  Ubourv  ot  Martnoat  whom 
Galen  atylcd  tbr  rcAtonr  of  titc  fttudy,anfl  wboM 
vorka  be  ii  »tatcci  to  have  epttntnizcd.  Marinna 
wu  the  author  of  numcrouft  worki,  and,  among 
[i««t,  of  a  treatuc  oti  t>ic  nnixtomy  of  thr 
I  whicfa  baa  been  well  spoken  of ;  bat  thr 
rhole  of  theae  have  been  atifortunatrly  lost. 
[Calen  is  beliered  to  hart  profitrd  cont^idrrably 
them.  Marinua  paid  grvat  ntieni'wn  to  the  ab- 
^nitetn,  which  he  itudled  with  ^*at  care, 
and  dUcorcTod  in  the  rnitr«o  of  hi«  mveatigatiDni 
the  ghuidii  (if  ihtf  McM-nt»Ty.  lit*  divided  the 
nerm   into  •ercn  pairs,  and  gnre  the  flritt  dr- 

tirriptian  of  the  fourth  pair  or  AVrt'fM  Palatimu  ; 
be  \m  alfto  aaid  to  hare  diifcovi-rpd  thr  por  vagum^ 
vhieb  be  denominated  the  sixth  pair. 
CaitM  Plinius  Secunduit,  thr  illustrious  Natural 
Historian  of  Italy,  uho  wn»  t>ont,  it  is  generally 
believed,  at  Venma,  and  floiirtNhed  in  tht*  time  of 
Vcspa»iiin,  about  the  yoar  7^,  though  not  strictly 
aa  auatiimical  u'nu-r,  nit'ritH,  never! he k'hs,  notice 
among  the  writers  of  that  class,  on  account  of  the 
nmy  curious  observatlnns  on  both  htnnan  and 
eomparatire  anatomy  which  arc  to  be  finiiid  scat- 
tered  throughout  his  works:  though  unfortu- 
nately from  his  not  bring  nccii!)tnmcd  to  dis- 
«ectioii  himself,  and  from  his  giving  ttm  rendy  a 
belief  to  the  statements  of  others,  truth  and  false- 
hood  are  frequently  found  blended  together  in 
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bis  irorks — a  circumgUiuce  Unding  much  to  lessen 
their  titUity. 

Botany,  though  liardlj-  aspiring  at  this  pe- 
Twtl,  or  indeetl  at  any  other  preceding  the 
iamiortal  hiboura  of  the  Swediah  Snge,  to  th« 
dignity  of  a  science,  wae  not  altugetUer  neglected; 
and  a  treatine  ou  tlui*  oubject  and  tJie  Materia 
Medica,  which  van  written  by  Dioicoride«  of 
Anazjirba,  obtained  much  find  denerved  celebrity, 
and  continued  long  in  vogue  among  those  who 
prosecuted  thetic  branches  of  atudy.  Experience 
has  fully  confirmed  the  justice  of  his  remark* 
upon  the  efficacy  of  several  valuable  remedies  fur- 
nished by  the  vegetable  kingdom,  such  as  the 
decoction  of  Rlui  Bark  in  cutaneous  aiTection^^ 
and  the  Polj-podtuin  b.^  an  anthelmintic,  or  de- 
fltroyer  of  worms  :  while  his  descriptions  of  some 
of  the  more  important  drugs  merit  the  highest 
praise  fof  their  accurucy  and  fidelity.  Some  of 
his  conteiuporaries  follo^ved  in  the  same  track, 
but  with  very  inferior  success. 

^A'hilc  the  other  hrancbes  of  medical  know- 
lodgu  were  advancing  with  a  more  Uirdy,  but  yet 
steady  i>ucc,  the  eijually  important  branches  of 
the  Materia  Medlcii  and  Pharmacy  were  far  from 
being  overlooked,  and  miuiy  of  the  pn-parations 
which  exist  at  the  present  day  in  uur  I'harma- 
copueias  trace  their  origin  to  this  period. 

Among  the  medical  writers  of  the  firbt  century, 
none  raidied  more  deservedly  high  tlum  .\ureliu8 
Cornelius  CeUus*,  whose  authority  has  already 

•  There  w*rp  ihiinj  perwn*  of  the  name  of  Celsin  diftin* 
pTii*h«l  fur  ibeir  kflmiiig  in  the  annnU  of  Rome :  frlnu* 
thi,'  /'AjTMcmw,  » liu  i>  Hijipuscd  to  have  beeu  bom  ai  htme, 
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been  bo  frequentl]:  referred  to  in  the  course  of  the 
preceding  pages ;  aiid  who  has  been  termed  by 
Minie  the  Latin  Hippocrates.  From  the  nature 
of  his  writings  Cchius  ha^  generally  been  aiipposed 
to  hare  prurti<ied  Phynic,  though  he  docs  not  hlni- 
tdf  state  the  fnct  in  any  part  of  those  writings, , 
■nd  aome  have  expressed  their  doubts  on  tb4 
■d^ect :  from  nident  acquaintance,  however, ! 
with  professional  suhjeeta,  and,  above  all,  fruni 
his  work  on  the  human  skeleton,  in  which  be 
describes  with  equsl  accuracy  and  minutenesi 
the  form,  piwitioii,  and  connection,  of  ever}"  b«jne 
in  the  Intdy,  we  may  not  imrciisoniibly  conclude 
thst  he  practised  some  of  the  branched  of  me- 
dicine; and  it  appears,  from  various  passage* 
in  hifl  works,  that  he  occasionally,  though  per- 
haps rarely,  occupied  himself  with  dissecliuns. 
His  medical  writings,  indeed,  arc  retrardcd  nA 
inferior  only  to  those  of  Hippocrates,  over 
which  thej'  possess  at  least  this  one  advantage, 
that  tiiey  have  desctinded  to  ua  free  from  those 

to  hare  floufbJicd  ui)(l«r  the  Kmpenirs  Tiberius,  Cali- 
_  ,  Claudius,  4D'l  NcTo,  or  lietwecu  tlir  13t)]  antl  55th 
jtatn  at  ihr  first  century ;  CeUiw  iho  Latr^er.  wtiu  wom  die 
ooDtemjMirxr}  uf  I^iitart-li  auit  tlnniji,  about  llic  mi<lcl!(^  of 
the  wrcuittl  cnituT}',  or  in  llir  time  of  Adriuii  tiid  AiiloDinus 
Pius;  am!  OI*u»  tlw  Phil'unptter,  vnhu  w«»  coiit(.-in|»Jnir3' 
with  Julius  Snlious*  uiii  Plutiiiu',  low  ariU  the  end  of  (lie  iodh 
century.  Hware  iu  his  KpisiW  commc-moratcs  «  fwirtJt 
Cel«iii,  wlm  pfpMflnl  nil  tlifwe  in  ih'C  inn  of  Auifiirtuv, 
ainl  may  tw  ^pl'y  disliutfuialuai  by  the  title  of  Cc'Ihus  the 
Plagiarul,  of  wliani  Hunice  siy»  lu  hitt  E^jbtle  to  Hurit>, 
'  "  Quid  mibi  CeUu*  agil  t  moDTtu*  niiiLlinni|i]e  moniniduii, 
I'riratiu  ul  quicr&t  »!«»,  ct  tangere  vitPt 
Scri[ita,  PaUtiiias  quaraaiiqtie  recppit  A)i<iL1i>." 

Lib.  t.  Er.  iii.  ver.  IS. 
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interpolations  and  corruptions  of  the  text,  which 
detract  so  much  from  the  authority  and  utility 
of  the  former.  Cclsus  has  freely  availed  him- 
self of  thp  lahourK  of  his  illustrious  predecessor; 
yet,  notwithHtitrtding  his  Just  admiration  of  this 
great  Father  of  Medicine,  he  did  not  scruple 
to  profit  by  the  information  contained  in  the 
writings  of  others  :  and  even  joined  with  Ascle- 
piades  in  laughing  at  the  doctrine  of  critical 
days  in  dist'iise,  which  he  regarded  as  a  relic 
of  the  superstitious  doctrine  of  numhers,  intro- 
duce<l  by  Pythagorns  from  the  Eiu>t.  He  also 
(lisKented  from  Hippocnites  on  the  subject  of 
bleeding,  which  he  employed  more  generally,  but 
at  the  same  time  more  sparingly  at  each  operntion, 
fearing  to  exhaust  the  patient  tiwi  much  by  a 
copious  evacuation  at  one  time ;  to  avoid  which 
he  repeated  the  operation  frequently.  He  also 
employed  cupping  and  scarifying  oftcner,  and  dif- 
fered from  the  Hippocratic  doctrine  of  purgatives. 
Like  the  Methodist?,  towards  whose  opinions  he 
shews  a  manifest  predilection,  lie  prescribes  absti- 
nence during  the  early  stages  of  disease,  leaving 
the  determination  of  its  length  and  severity  to  be 
governed  by  the  cirennistJitices  of  age,  and  consti- 
tution, the  violence  of  the  attack,  the  nature  of 
the  cliniati',  se;utun  of  the  year,  &c.  In  the  latter 
sUiges  he  admitted  of  a  generous  diet,  cautiously 
regulated,  so  that  the  patient  should  neither  uver- 
luaU  his  stomach,  nor  yet  fill  it  too  suddenly  after 
fasting. 

CeUus  regarded  the  pulse  as  a  fallacious  and 
imcertain  indication  of  the  state  of  health  or  dis- 
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pue ;  because  itv  frequency  or  slowness  varied 
much  with  the  age,  itex,  and  constitution,  of  the 
patient ;  while  a  temporary  deraiigenierit  of  the 
organs  of  digestion  may  give  it  an  appearance  of 
vnkncsa,  at  a  time  when  the  general  health  of 
Uie  system  is  unimpaired.   The  puUe  may,  in  the 
same  manner,  happen  to  br  weak  antl  languid  at 
the  beginning  of  a  fever,  deceiving  u»  into  nn  idea 
of  extreme  debility,  when,  in  fact,  a  violent  exa- 
cerbation of  the  paroxysm  is  but  just  commencing, 
and  the  patient  retains  «uAicient   strength  and 
figour,  not  only  to   carr%'  him  through  the  pa- 
roxysm, but  to  conduct  him  to  an  eventual  and 
complete  recoverj*.     The  pulse,  again,   is  often 
quick,  full,  and  strong,  from  the  effects  ofexer- 
cbe,  exposure  to  the  sun,  or  other  temporarily 
exciting  cauees,  such  as  the  passions  of  the  mind, 
&c.     It  is  also  affected  in  general  more  or  less  by 
the   arrival  of  the  Physician,  and  the  patient's 
anxiety  to  learn  his  opinion  :  for  which  reason  the 
Physician  should  not  examine  it  upon  his  6rst 
arrival,   but,  sitting  down  with   a   cheerful   air, 
endeavour  to  tranquillize  any  agitation  he  may 
obtien'e  by  lively  conversation,  and  guarded  en- 
ijuiries  into  the  state  of  hi*  patient's  health  :  after 
which  he  may,  with  more  confidence,  examine  the 
pulsation  of  the  arterj*.   But,  if  so  trivial  a  cause 
■M  the  arrival  of  the  Physician  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing so  much  disorder  in  the  pulse,  we  may 
naturally  conclude  ttmt  there  arc  a  multitude  of 
other  causes  which,  though  they  elude  our  obser- 
vation,   arc  capable  of  producing  still  greater 
disturbance. 
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Such  is  the  substance  of  his  remarks  upon  the 
Pulse,  in  which  there  is  much  to  commend,  much 
to  remember,  and  much  to  adopt.  Celsus,  how- 
ever,  was  not  altogether  free  from  eoiiie  of  the 
popular  prcjiidictrs  vf  his  day,  espt-ciaily  with 
respect  to  the  suppotied  oriirtn  of  disease,  which 
lie  referB  directly  to  tlie  augv-r  of  the  Gods*. 
Speakiug  of  the  puisuii  of  serpents,  liuM'ever,  he 
appears  to  have  been  aware  of  the  innocuous 
cliaracter  of  the  virus  'uheu  not  mixed  M'itli  tlie 
blcxid  ;  for  he  recommends  extracting  it  from  the 
wonnd  by  suckiiig,  provided  the  person,  who 
performs  the  operation,  has  no  wound  or  ulcer  in 
his  mouth  :  and,  in  noticing  the  cxhibitiona  of  the 
Psyili,  he  more  distinctly  says,  "lliese  I'sylli  did 
not  possess  uuy  superior  skill,  but  a  cunfidcDce 
strengthened  by  habit :  for  the  venuui  of  serpent*, 
like  pionie  hunting  poisons  chiefly  in  use  among 
the  CiaiiLs,  is  not  injurious  when  swalloM-cd,  but 
only  when  infused  into  a  wound.  Whoevrr, 
therefore,  will,  like  the  Psyili,  suck  the  pnisoued 

L  wound,  will,  wnthout  the  slightest  risk  to  himself, 
save  the  life  of  the  wounded  persont-" 
("olsuH    scrms    to    have    been    the   first   who 
recommended  immcrtiiun  in  water  a^  a  cure  for 
Udu 
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Ci-N,  in  Pnrfal.  fie  Mfflif.    "  Moriios  ail  irntn  il^mim 
inuourtalium  relatos  es»e,  vl  «b  iittkMii  'jpeio  pwui  aolilan. 

t  "  Ncque,  hcrcule,  •cientiiin  pnrapusm  habeiit  hi,  (jui 
Pn'lli  Dominantiir,  ml  aufbcimn  luu  ip»o  eoufirmalam.  Nam 
TftiMiiim  M^iMiti',  lit  tjiiii-<l.iin  f liam  vi*iialnria  voiipiw,  qiiibus 
G«lli  prxcipue  uluiittir,  tuHi  tfti*!*!,  M-d  in  rtiliK're  iiorei. 
Eriti)  quiwjiiU,  rxempliim  PHtlluiuin  iwirutiis.  id  viiltmi  cx- 
sDxeril,  et  i[nfe  tmu«  cril,  el  luiuni  tiomm-iu  iirii-vtubiL" 
Medic.  Lib.  V.  np.  £7- 
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Krdrophobta ;  but  bis  mode  of  employing  thi« 
remedy  appears  tu  have  been  attended  u-itU  no 
incansiderable  hazard  of  drowning  to  the  unfor- 
tunate patient,  for  he  eays,  "  the  only  remedy  \» 
to  throw  him  unexpectedly  into  a  fiah-[K>nd^  and, 
if  he  be  miBble  to  ewim^  keep  him  fur  some  time 
immersed  so  as  to  make  him  ewaUow  a  portion 
of  the  water,  and  then  raise  liim  out  of  it,  alter- 
nately immereiug  and  emerging  him ;  but,  if  able 
to  «wim,  he  should  be  kept  in  the  same  manner 
at  times  immersed  by  force,  ^  as  to  be  surfeited 
with  water :  by  which  means  both  the  thir*t  and 
the  dread  of  water  will  be  effectually  subdued*." 
The  practice  thus  recommended  by  CcUus  has, 
with  some  modi6catiori,  been  successfully  adopted 
in  Tetanus  aud  other  spasmodic  diseases  by  the 
late  I>r.  Cmrie  of  Liverpool,  but  its  efficacy  in 
Hydrophobia  has  by  no  means  realized  the  expec- 
tations of  Cclsus. 

In  Epilepsy,  hr  recommends  emptying  the  ves- 
sels of  ilie  occiput,  by  ctipping  and  scarifying, 
and  establishing  issues,  made  by  the  actual  cau- 
tery, in  two  places,  one  upon  the  occiput,  and  the 
other  lower  down,  npon  the  first  vertebra  nf  the 
neck,  so  as  to  produce  a  copious  drain.  Indeed, 
be  manifests   a  consldcnible   partiality   for  this 

*  As  lb(!  paffiagp  in  llir  text  U  not  rendered  witli  litpml 
fidelity  ,  it  may  nut  l>c  nniivt  (u  <iwe  llip  orit:in;il  wurcU  (if  l1ie 
aiithur  h^re, — "  Unicnm  rempflinni  est,  npc  opinaTilem  in 
I^Ktnaiii  non  »nle  ci  provb«m  prujicere.  cl  gt  Datandi  w.'iea- 
tiam  non  habrl,  miioii  nifrxiim  lii1>Ari*  yiti\i,  modit  altQll(.'f<^ ; 
«  hnbet,  intcrdinn  dcprinicre  ut  inviius  quuniii;  ui[tiii  xaiiv- 
tiir :  «ic  I'nimsiinnl  et  n(i>,  ct  aquic  iiictu*,  luUitnr."  Medic 
lib.  T.  cap.  27. 
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method  of  treatment,  wlik'Ii,  however  eruel  it  may 
appear^  he  recooimcnds  upuii  many  accasionii  : 
esppciaUy  iit  Tympany,  in  which  In*  direclb  ulcers 
to  he  made  ui  several  parts  of  the  helly  ^vitJi  a 
red-hot  iron,  and  kept  open  for  a  conaiderable 
period ;  and  in  Sciatica,  following  the  advice  of 
Hippucmteif,  lie  recummeiidB  three  or  four  Lsbuen, 
or  eiicharij,  made  In  the  name  munuvr  iu  the  hip^ 
and  Biuiilarly  kept  discliarginf' ;  a  practice  to 
vi-hich  perhapH  few  modern  patieuta  could  be 
brought  to  submit. 

Cekua  appears  to  hnrc  regarded  the  di^orden 
of  the  rich  as  more  ditHcutt  of  cure  in  genera) 
than  those  of  tlic  poor,  on  account  of  their  being 
less  amenahLe  to  the  directions  of  tlie  phyfiiciun. 
Dropsy,  he  says  *,  "  is  more  easily  cured  in  the 
cue  of  Slaves  than  Free  persons  :  because  those 
who  are  most  easily  compelled  to  submit  to  the 
ahtitineiice  and  other  privatiousi  necessary  for 
their  cure,  are  more  speedily  relieved  than  those 
to  M-hom  their  exemption  from  re&tntiat  proves 
injurious."  "  Hetice,"  he  goes  on  to  ohsen^e, 
**  when  a  pupil  of  Chrjuippus',  who  was  a  phy- 
sician of  no  ineun  skill  in  t}ie  service  of  King 
.-VutigonuK,  was  cuusulted  about  a  friend  of  tliat 
Monarch's^  M-ho  was  noted  for  intemperance,  and 
laboured  under  a  uliglit  attack  of  Dropsy,  he  pro- 
nounced his  recovery  unpoeeible  :  and,  on  being 
informed  that  Philip  uf  Kpirus,  another  physician, 
had  promised  to  cure  him,  he  replied,  that  Philip 
regarded  the  disease,   while   he   looked    to   the 


*  CH*.  Lib.iii.np.  21.  p.  ICI. 
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'  In  this  complaint  he  restricted  the 
tity  of  drink  tu  that  which  was  iiiditiipensnble 
Tor  the  maintenance  of  life,  preferring  such  ns  pos- 
Kseed  diuretic  propijrtits*.  He  iilso  preferred 
beeping  the  bowels  soluble  by  diet  rather  than  by 
purgative  medicines  f.  He  likewise  pointtMl  out 
tlie  propriety  of  attending;  to  the  secretion  of 
urine,  and  comparing  the  quantity  voided  in  a 
^ven  time  with  the  quantity  of  liquid  taken  in 
the  same  Hpace  of  time,  and  ulMervcd  Uml  if  the 
balance  be  in  favour  of  the  urine,  a  happy  lermi- 
mtion  of  the  coniplaint  may  be  hoped  for  t* 

In  Lis  seventh  book  he  acquaints  us  tlmt  the 
method  of  breakiug  the  Stone  within  the  bladder, 
to  order  to  factlitate  its  extraction,  which  hux  been 
pursued  e^'en  down  almost  to  our  own  days,  M-as 
t^nerolly  ascribed  to  a  Greek  Physician  of  the 
name  of  Ammonius,  who  obtained  from  this 
circuiii stance  the  surname  of  Ai^oro/wc,  or  the 
Lithotoniist  §. 

Such  is  the  hasty  view  wbicli  the  narroMr 
lintiu  of  a  work  like  the  present  admit  of  bein); 
taken  of  the  practice  and  opinions  of  this  uiuat 
eloquent  and  instructive  of  the  ancient  writers  On 
Medicine;  who,  in  place  of  servilely  copying  the 
sentiments  of  others,  had  the  courage  to  think  for 
himself,  and  even  to  dissent  ht>ldly  from  the 
doctrines  of  his  predecessorH,  whrrc  he  found 
them  erroneoui*.  Hifl  work*,  which  have  gone 
through  numberless   editions  in    every    possible 


•  Cel«.  I.  c.  p.  162.        t  Ibia. 
$  Cell.  Lib.  vii.  np.  38. 
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variety  of  form  and  size,  exhibit  a  coiupeu- 
dium  of  the  practice  both  of  his  own  and  the 
preceding  ages,  rather  than  the  result  of  his 
personal  experience  and  observation  ;  and  em- 
brace every  branch  of  Therapeutic8>  ^vlieUicr 
manual,  dietetic,  or  pharmat'eutieal.  Hence, 
although,  as  he  very  jiiBtly  remarks  himself, 
"  Morbi,  lion  e1n(|ueiitia  8cd  rcmcdiia,  curantur*" 
— diseases  yield  to  medicine  rather  than  to  elo- 
([ueticc  ;  whoever  wishes  to  leant  the  practire  of 
the  ancienU  previously  to  the  days  of  Galen, 
■M  well  as  all  who  admire  pure  latiuity  and 
dastiical  elegiince  in  a  inedicid  writer,  should 
turn  to  the  fascuiating  pugee  of  Cckue,  and  im- 
bibe knowledge  from  their  ample  and  iastnictive 
contentti. 

Before  closing  tho  present  chapter,  ami  ijuilting 
this  peritid  of  tlic  liie;tory  of  Medicine,  two  other 
sect!(,  the  Pneumatic  and  the  Eclectic,  which 
trace  their  origin  to  a  time  a  little  posterior  to 
Ibe  organization  of  the  school  of  Methodists  by 
'lliemi&on,  claim  a  »tnull  portion  of  our  attention. 
Of  these  the  first,  or  Pneumatic  Sect,  was  founded 
by  Aristwus,  a  native  of  Cilicia,  who  practised  an 
a  physician  at  Home,  about  the  middle  of  the  first 
century,  and,  adopting  the  system  of  the  Stoics, 
became  the  steady  and  vigorous  opponent  of  the 
doctrines  and  practice  of  Asclepiades,  Themison, 
and  their  followers.  He  extended  the  theory  of 
pre-cxistent  germs  ;  and  accounted  for  the  fluctu- 
aUons   of  the   pulse  by   referring   them   to   the 
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cxbaUtion  of  thr  mnimj  or  tpirit,  from  the  hcMjt 
and  arteries ;  rn>m  which  circuuutjuice  the  artt 
drriTcd  its  name.  Aristirus  pnid  cuniiilcrnble 
attration  to  mauy  brancbcsof  pathology  ;  but  hii 
repaUitioii  aroi^  chiefly  from  bin  mijuirin  rr- 
■pecling  diet,  and  bia  invealigntion  uf  atuimpbcric 
influence. 

The  Eclectic,  or  llpUynthftic  icct  orif iniilcd  iu 
an  attempt  made  by  Aftathiniu,  ■  popti  of  Arit* 
tRiu,  to  recroncilr  the  doctrines  of  hU  preceptor 
with  tho«c  taught  by  the  Knipiric*  and  the  Mr- 
tbodista  t  but,  although  he  thui  rirtunlly  brt-onie 
the  foauder  of  the  new  sect,  the  merft  (if  r»iiiin^ 
if  into  notice,  and  ronaoHdating  ita  doctrines, 
belongs  rather  to  Archigenes  and  Aret»>uii,  velm, 
taking  for  their  baiitM  the  Irailing  dnctriucx  of  tlic 
Paranuitic  wet,  reduced  the  theory  "f  it»  founder 
to  a  more  scienii6c  funu,  and  enriched  it  by 
a  number  of  valuable  obserratJoni. 

Archlgencs  directed  his  efforts  to  reform  the 
language  of  medicine,  but  apparently  with  little 
■occcM ;  slnoe  he  forgot  to  commence  tritb  the 
refarmatian  of  his  own  style,  which  m-as  mi  very 
obaeure  uto  call  for  the  auiiuadversiun  of  (julen. 
Many  of  hiit  practical  obiwrvations,  howercr, 
which  have  been  preaer^'cd  by  Gnlen,  posMtss  a 
considerable  aluire  of  merit.  Too  great  an  attach- 
ment to  subtleties  was  bia  great  fiiult — his  talents, 
nerertheless,  were  rvspectablc. 

The  exact  time  «t  which  the  cclebralcil  Are- 

t«ufl  lived  is  a  mnttrr  of  much  uncertainty,  and 

.authors  are  greatly  divided  in  opinion  upon  tliv 

ibject :  it  seems,  probable,  however,  that   lie 


ARETfUS. 

wrote  in  the  interval  bctw««n  the  commencement 
of  Nero's  and  that  of  Douiitian'b  reign,  or  be- 
tween the  years  54  and  81.     His  merila,  an  an 
attentive  and  skilful  obHerver,  ae  well  as  a  chaitte 
and  elegant  descrlber  of  disciiee,  are  universally 
acknowledged,  and  justly    obtained  for  him  the 
honourable    designation    of     the     Incomparable 
Areta-us.      So  fully  was    he  iinprcABed  with   a 
conviction  of  the    indispensable   importance   of 
anatomy,  not  only  to  the  jtist  comprehension  of 
[he  true  causes  of  disease,  but  to  the  rational 
indications  of  cure,  that  he  commences  almost 
ever}'   chapter   witli    remarkH   on   the    structure 
of  the  part  whose  affections  form  its  subject :    so 
that,  notwithstanding   his   general   character  of 
a  brief  and  compendious  writer,  he  has  treated 
the   subject    of  anatomy   more    copiously   than 
any  of  the  ancient  physicians.     In  common  with 
HippocratcB,  and  Chrysippus  the  Stoic,  he  re- 
garded  the   heart  as   the   principle  of  life   and 
strength,  in  whicit  the  soul  and  nature  of  man 
reside    in   a   peculiar  manner :    he    also    main- 
tained that  tlie  lu'iirt  was  the  e\citing  cause  or 
principle  of  respiration,  being  seated  in  the  centre 
of  the  luugs,  which  it  inspires  with  a  desire  for 
fresh  iiir.    The  lungs  he  did  not  believe  to  be 
susceptible    of   pain,   from   being  composed   of 
a  loose  sort  of  substance  X\\lv  wool ;  rough  carti- 
laginous arteries,   accurdiiig  to   liiui,    were  dis- 
pcrjied  tlmmghout  lliem ;  they  were  unprovided 
with  muscles,  and  furnished  only  with  ROine  sniaU 
and   blender  nerres,   by   means   of  which   their 
motion  was  produced.     He  imagined,  with  Bra- 
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•btratu»,  that  Utr  Uver  was  tbc  tourcc  of  tbe 
rettitt,  ojid,  on  this  arcuunt.  Utile  cUt*  thaii  a 
cuncrrtioii  ul  btmnl.  He  cnncvtvTd  Uic  itoniacli 
to  preside  orer  plouurr  and  unrasinriw  ;  and, 
from  its  pmsimity  to  ttir  heart,  he  rrgardrd  it  or- 
the  commoa  source  of  all  the  faculties, contributing 
greatly  to  tiie  itrvnf^,  and  to  the  compcMurr, 
or  dejection,  of  the  mind,  throuj^h  its  consent  with 
the  mhiI.  In  coiunion  with  Eraaittratun,  he  main- 
Uuned  that  the  nerrcs  were  not  uidy  tbe  orgitDa 
of  aensation,  but  likewise  tbc  vource  of  all  the 
acUun  auU  motiuu  of  the  limbH.  Tctanua  he 
looked  upon  as  a  disease  of  the  nervous  aystetn* 
irhicb  he  likewise  suppotted  t<i  be  Ihe  scat  of 
Aieafic  both  in  (.iout  and  Inflammntion  of  tbc 
bruo,  or  Phrmitia.  Such  are  a  few  of  the  ana- 
tonienl  (ipitiiuna  of  Areta-un,  who,  like  ihr  »rrt  of 
tbc  l->u^inatists,  u|iplicd  them  to  the  expluiiatiuii 
of  the  pbaenouiriia  uf  disease,  atid  the  baais  of  a 
ntional  system  for  itn  treatment :  for,  paioa  and 
diflordeni  being  incident  t<i  the  internal  parts  uf 
the  body,  be  conoidcred  n  due  acqiiaintajicc  with 
these  etttential  to  the  judicious  iippUcatioii  of 
tlieir  remedies. 

EpilepMV,  ai>  Areljeus  informs  us*,  was  attrt* 
butcd  by  many  of  thi-  aiiricntH  to  lunar  influence 
entirely  ;  it  being  supposed  tliol  tbc  deity  of  that 
planet  inflicted  it  an  a  puninhDieiit  upon  wicked 
pcDpU:  for  their  crime)* ;  wheiut  it  was  called  the 
Mcrrii  ifist-axe,  and  viewed  with  Ktiperstitinuitawe. 
lie  recotnniendA,  iit  carta  of  invetcrnte  headache  f. 


*  Dv  diutumi*  mortiu^  iJb.  i.  csp.  4.         t  llnil.  cap.  2. 
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opening  the  two  artprics  bcliind  the  cars,  as 
afTordlne:  "  greater  aiui  more  Kppeily  relief  to  the 
head  than  openiieg  the  temiioral  arteries.  Aretteus 
hag  left  UB  an  accurate  description  of  the  C^anche 
tonsillnris  *,  or  Quinsy,  upon  which  a  learned 
comment  has  been  MTitten  by  Scverinus,  who 
calU  it  the  PestUeutial  Quitmy  of  Childreu.  He 
regarded  Elephaiitiaeie  as  infecliotis,  s-ayin^  **  that 
it  is  not  less  dangerous  to  conrci"*e  and  live  with 
pei-sons  affected  with  this  complaint  than  with 
those  infected  with  the  plague  ;  because  the  con- 
tagion \»  communicated  by  the  inspired  airf." 
He  is  also  the  first  medical  writer  who  hue  re- 
marked the  influence  which  the  mind  exerts  over 
the  henlth  of  the  body  J,  and  the  re-action  of  the 
body  upon  the  mind  ;  a  fact,  he  observes,  wluch 
we  content  ourselves  with  admiring  without 
hopincc  to  be  able  to  detect  its  cause. 

Besides  the  incomparable  Arctasus,  medical  sci- 
ence 19  under  couisidcrablc  obligations  to  CasRlua 
the  latrosophiat,  another  of  the  Eclectic  sect, 
who  has  written  many  excellent  pathological 
remarks  on  the  diseases  of  aasociatiou,  and  the 
BynipathicH  of  the  niTvoiiti  sytntem. 

While  the  science  of  Medicine  was  thus  advan* 
cing  witli  a  rapid  yet  steady  pace  in  the  patli  of 
improvement — while  the  mists  of  error  were  suc- 
cessively dispersing  before  the  brilliant  torch  of 
truth — and  the  genius  of  Christianity  ■was  insen- 
sibly emancipating  the  human  mind,  tliat  divlnie 

*  Dc  rausis  ot  uj^nis  morhorum  aculonim.    Lib.  i.  mp.  9. 

t  De  ama  diulunjtirum   motbonua,  el  de  eumlionibua 
c«rui)(U;ia.  Lib.  ii. cap.  13.  ;  Ibid-  enp.  I. 
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particulB  aurv,  from  the  tnuiimeU  of  thai  groii 
lod  sensual  superatitiiin  which  hod  irrighcd  clown 
iu  faculiirs  for  a  porickd  uf  nearly  four  thousand 
jrart — the  illuittriouri  Gakn  anMc,  the  hrraldof  a 
brigliter  day,  gifted  with  the  moat  «ptcndid 
talents,  and  the  clearest  jud^^mmt ;  ertduwod,  u« 
tbc  elw|uent  Cabania  tint-ly  obMcrrra'^  with  a 
^nius  sufBrimtl)'  comprrhpnaive  In  rnibrare  all 
the  aciencMt,  and  culUvatr  thi>  whoW  of  thrni  with 
rqtMl  Bocceas;  who,  rapidly  dtstanrliig  cnry 
competitor,  aoon  divided  tbc  BdniinUion  uf  the 
world  with  Hippocrates,  and  brcajne  the  orarlr  of 
Phyiiic. 

*  Coup  d'CEil  ftar  lei  rcTolutuiat  M  (or  )a  reforme  de  la 
MUmipc. 


CHAPTKJl  III. 

ProCTcae  of  Mediclni;  fVotn  tlie  Kint  Century  to  tUe  Cap* 

ture  m  Aii^xHiiilria  by  the  Somcpuft^loHunicp  of  Chn^ 
tJunily  in  ilcvrlajnti^  tbi*  Humiiii  Fa'tullies — Accuunt  of 
Onlwii;  li"  fiirlj'  K«!nii»;  slrong  adniiratiiMi  of  nip|K}Ci-:itrs ; 
Defiuitiun  of  ML-tliviQf;  Pallioloj^ical  Dcwlriiiei;  Aiialuoikal 
Pimiiits;  lIelij;iowti  Sriiliiticiils ;  pToducliuuit ;  Dediiie  uf 
Mfrdical  Science  nflL>r  his  Ot'ath — Oriljii:<iii«,  n  tuwiismaii  of 
Cjaltrn'it;  hi*  tt^lBluitj  ;  wHglit  in  the  Kni^yirc;  rev>TT(e«: 
writing;  sniiriimH  Cummciilnrifs  iipuii  HE[)]iix:r!tti?<i  ff^f^- 
liienU  of  Aiiriciil  WriU'r*  jjri'Sfrv<"(l  ill  lii»  Work*  ;  Gym- 
]iaiitic  ExiTcisfK ;  Scunficuliuii;  \vKa^(Hii7na ;  |mctir(;  in 
Kpili'|»y — NViiiL-siui,  Bi«lii>i)  vf  ICduwu.  vrruiicuufily  saiil  (o 
have  Hutii-i[>iiteil  Ihi;  DiitovMy  uF  ihc  t'in.'itliiti<tn— .Stius, 
a  native  of  Amiila  in  ML-sojiuiaiiua,  iiwl  lo  be  i-unfoinKl^  with 
^tiuj",  tlir  Arliiii,  of  Atiliiith;  the  fir*l  who  ilr-w-riljcs  the 
Guinca-wnrrii;  iiilniiluces  tiieiisr  uf  S^i-lls  utid  Chamiii;  his 
Rrgimcn  for  IIil-  G(>iit^l*iitlndtii)>  Ihc  Nopliitl — Ali-xnmin  of 
Trallin;  oonflnrft  himself  lo  Dt«M--ril»un;  llii>  S) mploni!)  nii<I 
'JVcfttmeiit  of  Di*efl»f«;  cure*  tiuul  lij  l*ttr(p(ivei»;  his 
trealmpiit  nf  Cynnnt-'he  Purulidcii ;  Hiiliitiiu  or  ninine  appe- 
tite; rtTommi'Tuiii  Ihc  I'm"  tif  Illiiilwrlj ;  Irwilinetit  fnrWomu 
of  the  Jiilpslitii's  ;  ('(niU'iniJoraript.  Jacobus  Psjchrertltf ; 
Uraiiius;  ami  Prixnniirit— Hidtor}  cif  llif  I*l;<«i]e  of  543-^ 
Patilu»,  a  native  of  .■Kgina,  a  coiiious  Writer  on  Snrpfrj': 
recomiiMiiils  nix'iitrig  llic  jniri>hir  Vciii«  in  Dt-fTuxioiii  of 
the  Eyea;  first  Inventor  of  the  Scarifi^calor — ^TtifojihiliK 
ProtuMjiatb.irii  i»— Sleplien . 


HAViNd  toiled,  ill  our  fririucr  cimptcrs,  throtigli 
a  long  period  of  more  than  fuur  thousand 
yearSj  diirinii  the  jifreater  pari  of  wliiuh  we  had 
little  beyond  the  doubtful  ami  often  deceptive 
light  of  tradition,  vapue  eoiijeclure,  or  super- 
titltious  6ctiDn,  to  guide  uiir  Kteps ;    it   in  with 
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heartfelt  natifiraction  tbnt  ire  find  ourarirn  pro- 
grcuivelft  tliough  Ukrtlily,  appnKwhing  to  the 
eonfhirs  of  that  f^lorious  djiT,  wbosc  fir«t  tlatrit- 
mgi  may  be  distinctly  truce*!  nn  we  draw  nearer 
to  the  grand  epoch  of  our  redemption,  and  who«e 
splendour  ban  fp^duaUy  expanded  M-ilh  the  pro- 
^resEtivr  diffuiiion  of  the  heavenly  ligbt  of  Chrisli- 
aoity  throaghoiit  the  world ;  but  whose  meridian 
splendour,  bursting  from  the  thick  dnrknes-!  by 
which  it  was  eclipsed  during  the  long  inliTval  lie- 
twem  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  refunnalJon  under  the  auapiocn 
of  l^iiiher  and  CaU'in,  in  ITil't  has  breii  resemd 
for  these  latter  d&ya,  wherein  the  human  mlnd^ 
flpuming  the  tnunnicU  by  which  its  cnergira  had 
been  too  long  repressed,  eniancipiited  itnelf  from 
the  alartvh  dominion  of  a  blind  and  dehnsiiig  !iui>er- 
itition,  and  the  tyranny  of  a  profligntr  and  licen- 
tious church.  If,  on  their  first  introduction  to 
the  trorld,  the  doctrine*  of  Christianity  came  ac- 
companied with  an  lUmont  immediate  influx  of 
knowledge,  to  which  tlic  brighteitt  periods  of 
former  history  arc  but  as  the  faint  glimmer  of 
the  glowworm's  lamp  ;  the  discovirry  of  the  im- 
portant art  of  printing  in  1 4M),  which  mntrihuted 
■o  powerfully,  in  conjunction  with  the  lnlK>ur8  of 
those  two  great  Apostlct*  of  uniululierated  Chris- 
tianity, Luther  and  Calvin,  to  aid  thr  progreaa 
of  the  refonn.'ition,  bj-  resUiring  n-Ugion  to  its 
primitive  purity,  and  overthrowing  llir  lai^t  bar- 
riers which  bigotry  had  erected  to  keep  the  world 
in  darkness,  let  in  n  HixkI  of  light  which  casta 
every   thing   that  pn-ccded  it  into   the   darkest 
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ehndc,  and  exhibits  luaii,  hh  his  bountiful  Creator 
desij;iif!d  hlin  to  nppcar,  su|)crior  to  every  other 
cartlily  beittg  in  knowledge  and  power,  aud  bccoiid 
only  to  the  Angels  in  Hearen. 

The  illustriouii  Galen,  who  deservedly  occupieft 
ao  conspicuous  a  station  aiuoug  the  Fathers  of 
Medicine,  wuh  the  Son  of  N'icon  the  geometrician, 
and  born  at  Pergamus,  a  city  of  Asia,  celebrated 
as  the  place  where  parchment  was  first  manu- 
factured. The  date  of  his  birth  is  not  known 
with  certainly,  but  he  is  generally  believed  to 
have  flouritihed  under  the  reignij  of  Trajan*  :uid 
the  three  succeeding  I^mperorfi,  attaining,  it  lias 
been  nmd,  by  extreme  care,  notwitliistandijig  the 
natural  weaUneas  of  liis  constitution,  an  age  of 
no  less  than  140  years.  Hanng  made  himself 
niaKtcr  in  hie  youth  of  all  the  logic  and  phllo- 
tiopby  which  were  usually  taught  in  those  days, 
he  applied  to  the  study  of  medicine  under  Sa- 
tyni  and  Pelops,  wlioni  he  soon  outstripped  by 
the  rapidity  of  liiu  attainments.  He  appearti  to 
hare    first   diKtinguiBhed    himeclf,  as  a  medical 

t  writer,  under  the  reign  of  .Adrian^  or  about  the 
year  130,  at'  which  period  he  attracted  consi- 
derable notice  both  as  a  teacher  and  practitioner. 
A  Htrong  spirit  of  rivalry'  prevailed  at  thit^  time 
among  the  Dngnmtitits,  Empirics,  Methodists, 
and  other  medical  secta  spoken  of  in  the  pre- 


Trajan  «urcM<l0f!  N^nrn  in  tlip  y«ir  99,  to  which  if  wt 
adtl  I  -10,  tli«  number  of  ^enrs  Galeii  i^  repuu*cl  lo  havt*  livpd. 
il  will  liriiii;  lis  t1own  lf>  tUp  year  23S,  or  77  wins  UUt  than 
tbo  (Iradi  of  Antoninus  Pius,  ihe  InTeet  »r  llie  ihrvti  Einpe* 
ror«  under  wbom  he  is  Mid  lo  have  dournheti. 
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ceding  P<4(^<>f  each  of  which  wu  fupportcd 
by  ouiaerDat  aiid  zealoua  parttzjuu.  OwiiiK  to 
•  rarietygf  schictiu  which  had  Utkrn  pliu-e  anutllg 
tbr  Do^natiaU,  anil  nfrcatly  wi-akciiirU  ihdr 
■trctigth,  (aomc  of  them  rollow-iiig  Hii>|>ocratei, 
ftod  othen  liraBietrutua,  ur  A BcU-pioii (**>,)  iliv  Miv 
thodista  had  be«n  enabled  tn  guin  the  mH-cndnncy, 
ud  hfid,  about  tliis  Itiuc.  the  ilrat  pbcc  iu  pub- 
lic rstimattoii ;  while  the  Kinpirici*,  on  the  coti- 
trarr,  hiid  fallen  intti  that  ju^t  contempt,  which 
their  idle  prctmatoni,  their  inordinate  vanity, 
and  thdr  irrational  practice,  desenod. 

Suvb  wan  the  state  of  medical  science  and 
pirtiea,  iriieti  this  great  reformer  appeared  to 
pnrirr  the  healing  art  nf  innny  of  those  crron 
which  luul  been  incorpornted  with  it  tincv 
the  <Uyi  of  Hippocratea,  ftn<l  had  deteriorated 
iti  ralue,  as  well  as  of  nniltiindew  of  almurdiUeit 
and  cupcratitioDi  which  conlinnrd  to  di<i)(race  it. 
To  which  of  the  prevailing  scct4  Galen  originally 
marhfd  himself  dues  not  exactly  nppmr;  It  i» 
eaojegtured  howeA-cr  that  he  heloti^crd  to  the  nect 
of  Eclectics,  who  obtained  that  ditninf^uthing 
title  from  their  disclainiinfc  all  e.xdu»ire  partU 
aiitr  fur  one  writer  rather  tlinn  anuthi-r,  and  pro- 
leasing  to  select  from  erery  author  indiscrimi- 
nately wh;itei-er  appeared  to  be  moi^t  vnliiabU*. 
Galen  rummenced  hii  medical  career  with  a  simi- 
lar profeasiiin  of  impartiality,  which  renders  it  pro- 
bable that  he  belonged  to  that  sect ;  nllliou^h  he 
wu  so  far  from  adhering  to  hi«  nnginal  decla- 
ration of  not  following  any  author  in  purtictilar, 
that,  nithiu  a  little  time  after  it  n-oa  made,  he 
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attaclicd  himself  almost  exclusively  to  the  doc- 
trines of  Hippocrates  ;  and  this  for  the  most 
part  n-ith  so  blind  and  indiscriminate  a  partiality, 
as  frequently  to  lead  him  into  the  greatest  in- 
justice to  the  merits  of  others.  Hence  it  is  that 
althouf^h  he  infinitely  surpassed  both  Hippocriit^s 
and  Aret.'pus  in  point  of  erudition,  ns  a  patho- 
logical observer,  he  fell  considerably  below  the 
level  of  either,  not  so  much  from  any  defiriency 
in  his  powers,  as  from  his  yielding'  to  tlie  delu- 
sions nf  specious  altliou^h  worthless  theories. 

fialen  exhibited  from  hia  earliest  infancy 
proofs  of  the  most  uncommon  capacity  j  and 
be^^,  even  while  prosecuting  his  youthful  studies, 
to  detect  the  futility  of  the  prevailing  systems : 
dissatislied  with  what  bis  musters  taught  him 
as  incontrovertibie  truths  and  immutable  prin- 
ciples, he  was  filled  as  ll  were  with  u  new  light 
an  studying  the  works  of  Hippocratca;  hiH  ad- 
miration of  which  encreasud  on  a  comparison 
with  the  operations  of  Nature.  Hcnee,  from  this 
time  forward,  he  gave  luniHelf  up  ui  tbecvcluwive 
guidance  uf  Nature  and  Hippocrates;   and  took 

Lupon  himself  the  talKnir  of  commenting  upon  the 
writings,  and  e\puiiiidiiig  the  doctrines^  of  that 
illustrious  Father.  Thus,  he  revived  the  Hippo- 
cratic  system  of  medicine,  not  indeed  in  all  the 
virgin  purity  of  its  original  state,  but  turnished 
and  debased  by  tlie  worthless  dross  with  whidi 
the  Dogmatists  hod  too  successfully  alloyed  the 
precious  ore,  wliicb  time  has  only  increased  the 
difficulty  of  re&ning.  Indeed,  Galen  himself  does 
not  wholly  escape  the  chai^  of  contributing  hit 
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tbore  to  the  mhiltrratHm  of  \hv  grniitur  trxl. 
Knee  Cabjuib  cxprcsiily  dccUrrs  that,  alihoitgb 
ht  communicated  to  tlir  IliptxNTalic  (irktcm  a 
luftrc  which  it  dtt)  not  urif^in&lly  poMCM,  **  what 
h  gmined  in  hi*  hands  uutst  be  aUuwrd  tu  haw 
IDOK  the  appearance  of  drv6«  and  onianient  than 
of  real  «oUd  acquisitioii.  'Die  ubserratiutis  wliich 
had  been  collected,  and  the  rules  which  bad  been 
hid  down,  by  I  lippocratct,  in  ajmumin^  a  more 
iplendid  and  lyntcmatic  form,  lost  much  of  their 
originivl  parity ;  Nature,  whom  the  Coan  Pbyri- 
^^faa  had  alwajTH  followed  with  bo  mudi  acnirary 
^^^0  cuition,  became  obscured,  and  as  it  were 
VoTerwhdmed,  beneath  the  forei^  pomp  of  varioua 
H  sdencea  and  dogmaa ;  and  the  art  of  medj- 
H  cine,  overioaded  a*  it  already  wan  wiili  subtle 
H  and  MUperfluouti  rules,  became  cntan|;led  in  new 
■  and  needlcM  difficulties*." 

f  Such  ore  the  acutinientg  of  one  who  cannot  be 
accused  of  any  want  of  respect  for  the  memory, 
or  of  de6cient  appreciation  of  the  labours,  of  thu 
firtin^iiihed  onianient  of  the  ^Ksculapiau  pro- 
fcaioa;  but  the  fact  is  thiit  Gulen,  while  pro- 
fining  to  restore  the  doctrines  of  Hippocrates 
to  their  original  purity,  revived  in  ruaJity  the 
npinioaa  of  the  Dugmatitits ;  who,altliough  spring* 
ing  as  it  were  from  the  very  B«heB  of  the  Coan 
•age,  direrged  as  nidely  iiUuust  from  tlie  track 
which  be  had  &o  successfully  pursiued,  as  the  two 
poles  from  each  other :    Hippocrates  founding  all 

"  Coup  cl*(£il  nir  Kt  Rc«ulutiun>  ct  vur  Is  R«turme  d« 
l«llfld«ane. 
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his  (ioctriiies  upon  the  basis  of  patient  and  attentive 
obscrviUiun  ;  whil«  the  Uoginutistit  niadlv  spurued 
observation,  bubstitutiiig  fur  it  the  hallucination* 
of  their  own  distemperetl  imaginations,  and  tbc 
uusubstantial  reveries  of  tlieir  own  puerile  theo- 
ries. Hence,  althougli  avowedly  tukiug  the 
opinions  of  Hippocrates  fur  hib  guide,  Galen, 
daz/led  by  the  fidse  lightii  of  the  -Doguiutitittt,  did 
not  uhvays  follow  liU  guidance  iu  its  genuiue 
spirit,  but  founded  his  own  system,  not  so  much 
\ipoii  t\ie  genu  hie  as  the  pseutlo  Hippocnitic  doc- 
trines of  the  Doguiatists,  as  expounded  in  the 
book,  jTfpi  ^wnwc  ac-Jpwir«,  respecting  the  nature  of 
man. 

Notwithstanding  tlie  numerous  cummentaton 
who  had  preceded  him  in  the  tcisk  of  illustrating 
the  writings  of  Hippocrates,  Galen,  with  a 
presumption  unworthy  of  his  talents,  and  de- 
rogatory to  his  erudition,  denied  that  any  but 
himself  had  been  iible  to  comprehend  his 
meaning  or  explain  his  doctrines.  Such  vanity- 
was  utterly  beneath  a  genius  ninkiug  so  de- 
serve<)ly  high  oit  Galen,  who,  instead  of  rob- 
bing others  of  the  soUtar)-  laurel  whii-h  tliejr 
claimed,  could  have  spared  sufficient  from  the 
redundance  of  his  own  to  have  buried  thcro 
beneath  its  verdure.  It  savoured  more  of  tbe 
assurance  of  Asrlepiades,  or  the  presumption  of 
Thessalus,  than  of  the  wisdom  of  Cialen;  and 
brings  him  down  from  the  lofty  pinnacle,  on 
which  public  admiration  had  so  proudly  exalted 
bim,  to  the  level  of  more  ordinal)'  mortals. 
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"  Mcdifino,"  Accordinf;  to  Gnleu'c  dcQuition, 
•*  is  u  kcience  which  teaches  what  is  liouud  and 
what  U  Dot  bo;  and  what  is  of  au  iiiditTerent 
nature,  or  holds  a  middle  place  between  what  lr 
fiound  and  what  is  the  revcm'/'  In  another  of 
his  buokit,  however,  which  treats  of  the  e^tabUsh- 
ment  of  medicine,  he  definetf  it,  with  infinitely 
mure  neutneiMi  as  well  as  perBptcuity,  to  be  uii  art 
which  teaches  the  preservation  of  health  and  tlie 
cure  of  disease.  Three  things,  he  says,  consti- 
tute the  object  of  medicine,  and  which  the  phy- 
sician ought  to  consider  as  sound,  as  not  sound, 
or  as  of  a  neutral  or  indifferent  nature.  These 
things  are  the  body  itself^  the  signs^  and  the 
causes.  The  body  he  regards  as  sound,  wheu  in 
a  good  state  with  respect  to  the  simple  parts 
of  which  It  couEi&ts,  and  where  there  h  a.  just 
proportion  between  the  organs  formed  of  these 
simple  parts;  but  when  it  departs  from  this  stat«, 
and  from  this  just  proportion  of  its  orgttns,  he 
CDOsiders  it  unsound.  Whi/ii  in  an  intermediate 
state  between  these  two  extremes,  he  coii>>iders  it 
as  being  in  a  state  of  indiiTerence  or  neutrality. 
He  distinguislies  as  salutary  those  signs  which 
indicate  both  present  health  and  the  prospect  of 
its  continuance.  Those,  on  the  contnirj-,  which 
denote  either  ill  health  or  its  approach,  he  terms 
insalubrious :  while  those  which  are  not  indi- 
cative of  either  health  or  disease,  prcHent  or  ap- 
proaching, he  calls  neutral  or  indifferent. 

Causes  he  distinguisihed  in  the  same  manner. 
These  three  states  comprehend,  in  his  opinion,  all 
the  gradations  betwceu  health  and  sickness,  and 
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each  has  its  prescribed  limits.  From  this  defi- 
nition, a  perfectly  sound  state  of  tlie  body  would 
appear  to  be  a  rare  occurreuce ;  but  we  are  not 
the  less  able  to  form  to  ourselves  a  clear  idea  of 
such  a  model,  so  as  to  guide  our  judgment  with 
respect  to  different  constitutions.  Upon  thtti  prin- 
ciple he  cstabliahes  eight  other  leading  constitu- 
tions, each  of  which  varies  more  or  leas  from  the 
assumed  type  of  a  perfect  one. 

Besides  these  constitutions,  he  imaginetl  st- 
veral  others  to  exist,  arising  from  hidden  causes, 
and  proceeding  from  what  he  terms  tlie  idiosyn* 
crusia*,  or  idiogyncriisy  of  tlie  eoiiHtitntiou.  It 
[m  this  idiosyncrasy  which  occusions  tlie  particular 
loathings  and  averiiions  peculiar  to  individuals, 
and  inexplicable  upon  any  other  supposition. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  gradations  by  which 
these  several  constitutions  vary  from  the  perfect 
model  assumed  for  comparison,  it  roust  nut  be 
supposed  that  this  deflection  from  health  is  to  be 
regarded  as  amounting  to  positive  disease;  or 
that  all,  iti  whom  it  occurs,  are  to  be  viewed  In 
the  light  uf  valetudinarians  :  it  is  not  the  simple 
divergence  itself  which  eoustilutus  disease,  but 
its  degree ;  not  its  actuid  existence,  but  its  ex- 
istence to  such  a  degree  as  to  impede  the  healthy 
actiuti  of  the  parts.  It  would  he  out  uf  place 
here,  to  enter  with  all  the  minuteness  of  Galen 
into  tlic  subject  of  signs  or  indications  uf  a  good, 
bad,  or  indifferent  constitution  :  but  it  may  be 


the    Greek    Uu>C,   pftJIirius,  aii'l   (ri-yepan^,  QQta 

mixtjo— and  tluj  laM  from  the  verb  Kipciiivtnt4,  misceo. 
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proper  to  remark  thai  be  drnvrd  Ihrm  fnim  the 
original  qtuditit-c  of  hot  and  cold,  moint  and  tir)% 
ftad  from  tfacir  proportitm  or  diKproiMirtimi  to  tlic 
bulk,  figure.  And  vtluation,  uf  thr  oi^finic  pirt«. 

He   winiittcd,  with    IlippfKrrutcs.  the  doctriiir 

of  four    humourfi,    the    HIimmI,    the    I'hle^n,    the 

jrrlkxr  and  the  bUrk  Kile :  bm  well  ftji  tliree  kinds 

of  spirits,  the  vital,  the  anliniU,  and  the  natural. 

Thcfte  >er\-ed,    to    hie    opinion,    aa    iiutruuunU 

lo  as  many   torts  of   riu-ultien,  retiidlng    in  the 

TTfpectlve    parts    where    thmr    fiirultiea    were 

formed.     TIil*  Rrsi  of  tbrse  in  the  natural,  wbosr 

tmi  be  Ruppoficd  to  be  in  the  liver,  where  it  prr- 

eided  over  the  grurratinn,  |rniU'th,  and  tiutrltiun, 

of  the  aiiimnl:    the    next,    the  vi f itt,  wh'wh   he 

Mated  in  the  hrart,  wheiire  H  dUprnKd  warmth 

\nd  life  to  cviTV  part  uf  the  body,  throutrh  the 

Hum   of  the  arteries :   the  third  and  noblest, 

[the  animai  faculty,  which,  in  conjunction  with 

\iht  gmvrnitig  nr  rrttsntihije;  faculty,  he  tiupposed 

reside  in  liie  brain,  where  it  pre^idetl  over  all 

[the  mt,  and  contmuiiteated  the  power  of  mniinn 

[and  senBation  to  every  part  of  Uie  body,  thnmi;h 

rtiic  medium   of  the  nerxen.     The  original  of  nil 

Be  he   traced,  like  Hippocrates,  to  the  firit 

Fgrent  cause,  which,  in  common  with  hla  model 

Hippocrates,  he  denominated  Nature. 

Theae  fundamental  principleti  luiritif^  bcm  laid 
down,  he  proceeded  to  define  diseiitte,  a»  contiisting 
in  **  such  n  prcieniatund  di«po«itiuu  or  affection 
nf  the  parts  of  the  body,  as  primarily,  and  of 
ithelf,  impedes  tbcir  natural  and  proper  action." 
Di^urtlers  he  armnged  under  three  princijxtl 
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clasaeHj  the  first  coiupri&iag  those  of  the  simtlor, 
aud  the  second,  tbuse  of  the  organic  parts,  M-Iiile 
the  third  embraced  those  cuuimon  to  both.  He 
aUo  followed  llippocrateb  in  hiK  divlsiun  iatO 
acute  and  chronic.  The  causes  of  disease  he 
divided  into  ejcternttl  and  inleruHl;  of  which  the 
Grtit  are  sLv  in  number,  and,  ivhca  well  disposed 
and  properly  used,  coutribute  to  the  preftervation, 
otherwise  to  the  derangement  of  health  :  tliese 
are  tlic  air,  meaty  and  dritiA,  motion,  and  rest, 
Mleeping  und  wftkirtg^  retention, ikitdexcretioHftoid 
tUe  pas^otts.  These  he  named  the  procatartieee* 
raiis^,  prociitarctic  or  remote  causes,  bccaiue 
they  coll  into  actldu  thv.  intcrtiul  causes,  which 
are  antecedent  and  conjunct.  The  fir«t  of  these 
only  is  to  be  detected  by  reai^oiiing,  and  coiuists 
chiefly  in  a  vitiated  state  of  the  humours,  arising 
either  from  fuhiesa  or  cnchocliymyf,  which  inipliee 
their  dii>casrd  etute.  Too  great  a  fulness  cuotti- 
tutvs  plcthurn,  which  uiay  either  atTect  all  the  hu- 
mours of  the  bod)'  together,  or  oidy  oue  i>articu- 
lur  liumour  which  predominates  over  the  rest; 
Iience  a  plethora  may  be  either  sanguineous, 
pituitous,  bilious,  or  melancholy  :  the  &r:»t  of 
tliese,  howerer,  differs  from  tliu  others  in  lbi> 
respect,  that  the  blood,  Mliich  is  the  basis  of  the 
other  three,  may  far  surpass  ihe  rest,  constituting 
H  simple  plethora,  ivbile  an  excesv  of  any  of  the 

'  D^Mca«cfin'M«c, priuariiu,  principal, frvm  *po,Kara,eoA 
ifX"!"'*!  tacipiu. 

f  gajtaxviiia,  carboclum}' — a  virious  Stale  of  ihe  humours, 
fram  Konc,  miilii':,  tia<l,  ^iii'l  x*'f'"V'  tuccui,  huiiKxir — and  ibw 
laM  from  x***-  (undo J  to  pour  out. 
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is  terrocil  a  Kacoxvfuaf  vaehochi^miay  CHco- 
c^rmy,  or  u  redtuidtturr  of  vHiatrU  hiimnurSf  anil 
xuA plethora  :  because  these  biuuouri;,  ubuundiiig 
in  an  undue  proportion,  serre  to  vitiate  and  cor- 
rupt the  blood.  He  f^irtlitT  divided  c^iUiH-a  into 
thoM  irbicb  are  manifest  and  evttfeftt,  aud  those 
which  are  latent  and  obscure. 

From  the  considcratiou  of  the  r«Mws  he  pro- 
ceeds to  the  st/mptoim  of  dUease,  which  he  de- 
fines to  be  "  a  prctcrnaturul  tdfection  depending 
upon  a  di*ca»e,  or  fnllownig  it  as  a  shadow  doek 
a.  budy."  He  reco^nthCd  three-  kinds  of  stynip- 
lodU :  the  first  and  most  aumcrovu  of  which 
conaUt  in  an  injurj-,  or  interruption  of  the 
action  of  the  part» ;  the  ttecond  in  a  change  of 
quality,  unattended  by  any  distuHvince  of  that 
anion;  and  tlie  laat  in  defects  of  excretion  and 
retention. 

The  si^s  of  disease  he  arranffca  under  tlie 
Itendfi  of  diiignostic,  and  prognostic ;  the  former 
being  employed  to  point  out.  the  distinctions 
bet.ween  the  several  kinds  of  diuca^r ;  and  the 
Uittrr,  those  which  are  collected  from  the  speeies, 
violence,  and  peculiar  character  of  each,  and 
enable  us  to  fonn  stonie  opinion  as  to  its  probable 
4|irtttion,  efTecte,  and  termination.  The  tliagnostie 
B^nptouishcdividcM  mXu  pathugnnmumc'  or  nn- 
vnrffing  symptoms,  which,  being  peculiar  to  cer- 
tain complaintti,  and  uuiforudy  present  in  their 
attacks,  serve  as  infallible  markb  of  di^iiiction  j 


TVHfiwv.   vnAfo.,  the  iiiilcx  or  chamcienstitr,  And 
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and  adjuncl,  or  tliose  wbicli  are  commou  to  many 
complaints,  mid  aerre  oaly  to  tUstuiguiiih  such 
us  beluug  to  the  same  family  or  Xo  the  same 
genus. 

Such  vra«  the  method  adopted  by  Galen  for 
iiiculctiting  the  first  principles  of  liis  prufcssioii, 
from  which  it  in  sufficiently  evident  that  his  «ys- 
tem  was  more  theoretical  than  practical  ;  con- 
sisting chiefly  uf  abstruse  speeulntions,  ftne-dran*ii 
distinetiuns,  and  cobweb  reaiioiiiiigti ;  by  which 
it  is  distiii^uiKhed,  in  the  most  marked  maimer^ 
fnuu  what  we  arc  able  to  collect  of  the  system  of 
Hippocrates,  unadulterated  by  the  corruptions  of 
the  Doginatibtti;  since  the  tsystutti  uf  Hippucratefa 
rested  directly  upon  facts  either  obserrcd  by  him- 
self, or  carefully  collected  from  the  ubsen'ations 
uf  others.  V^'iih  all  his  faults,  Imwever,  Galen 
was  deservedly  illustt'ioue,  and  the  services  he 
perfonned  for  science  will  be  for  ever  duly  ap- 
preciated ill  the  world  of  letters.  There  is  no 
department  of  the  medical  profession  which  does 
not  exhibit  markH  uf  hiH  industry,  and  boast  of 
having  been  enriched  by  his  labours.  He  is  the 
first  MTiter  who  appears  to  hare  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  art  of  obtaining  tlie  aronrn  of  plants  and 
flowers  by  distillation;  at  least  he  is  the  first  who 
has  left  behind  him  a  description  of  the  process. 
He  acquaints  us*  with  the  curious  fact  that  stftr- 
lings  arc  fattened  upon  Hemlw^k,  which  is  {>oi- 
aonouB  to  man :  and  he  appears  to  have  lieen  fully 
aware  of  the  innocuous  character  of  animal  poi- 

'  Sinipl.  Medic  FaculL  Lib.  iii.  ckp.  16. 
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sonsr  uu1«c»  H'lien  niiugled  with  the  hlootl :  nb- 
■erring  *  thkt  "  nothing  hu  Uie  same  t'ower 
upon  thr  human  body  outwardly  u  inwnrdly. 
Thus,  neither  the  venom  of  the  Viper,  nor  of  the 
A«p,  nor  the  frothy  npittle  of  the  mnd  dttg,  it  alike 
miadueraua  when  it  falU  upon  the  kkin  or  enter* 
the  rtomtcfat  u  when  outwardly  cnnimunicated  by 
a  woundt."  in  cwntirmntioii  of  which,  he  adducrs 
the  fart  of  CIcopatra'B  having  killed  hrrarlf  b)-  in- 
trodaeing  tfaepoisao  of  an  A«p  into  a  wound  made 
in  her  arm  with  her  owd  tcethl.  And  he  reciiiu- 
nmds  the  umc  of  tijuth  f1e»ti  interiiiUly  as  a  re- 
Dedy  in  the  cure  ut  VA>:yUiui\.i:tnin^.  In  his  book 
on  the  art  of  pre»ervirig  hcaltli||,  »t|>eaking  of  the 
iaflucuce  of  nmuc,  he  infurui»  us  that  **  .Kacu- 
Upiuii  was  in  the  habit  uf  curing  thoK  in  whom 
viohmt  cmotiouft  of  the  mind  hod  indut-cd  a  hot 
tempcnunent  of  body,  Uy  nielo<ly  and   song*." 

•  I>c  tnn|i^rwnriiti»,  Li>>.  in.  cap.  2. 

I  We  ncv't  with  ihn  tamp  fa<-t  in  Luran'a  Pbanaha, 
Boiofc  ix.  vmx-  (ill,  ttliriv  Cntii  i»  inttodtMrd  ayiog  to 
the  <uldii!«,  «lx>  werv  jfroil  to  -tntik  ut  a  *|inog  nFtsted 
wiih  aerpent*,  alUuugh  Uttfy  were  flnAriag  teverely  trtm 
UarM,  that, 

Monm  Tins  tubrl,  «t  falum  itaUe  muiatur. 
Poemln  Bwrlc  carcitl. 

Tn  by  ii*  biie  ftli'iui  ihr  viptr  kLUi^ 

AikI  «T*n  ^piii  Kiili  (jul  renooi  fllb: 

Mii'il  in'lhr  cti)i,  r)i'  hhiikhkhh  draught  dasceada, 

Aiiil  nilb  tbo  lixxl,  ■  Iwrnilci*  nnturv,  bleada. 

ItGaL  dc  Thefiae.  nil  [Hum.  Lib.  i.  cap.  1  and  cap.  10. 

D»  art.  curat,  ad  GUac  Lib.  ii.  rap.  10.    De  *iciipl. 
\.  famlt.  LAi.  xi.  (tup.  I. 
Dc  nnil.  toeoda.  Lib.  I.  aji,  %. 
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Ainuii^  otlier  curiotis  facts,  he  mentions  the 
powerful  influence  wliicli  habit  exerts  over  the 
system,  in  rciuU'ritif;  it  insensible  ti»  the  effects  of 
many  of  the  mosl  virulent  poisons,  as  exemplified 
in  the  case  of  a  woman  who  had  ^adiinlly  accus- 
tomed herself  to  the  use  of  Hemlock  (Conium 
mttndatum  T)  of  which  she  was  iibic  to  take 
considerable  (juantities,  M-ithuut  the  slightest 
injury.  tf 

Uiabetea  appears  to  hare  been  a  rare  dineart^ 
Hinwrig  the  ancient!^,  since  we  find  Utile  notice 
lukeri  of  it  by  any  of  the  writers  who  preceded 
Giden  :    and    even    Galen  himself   acknowledges 
having  met  mtli  but  two  crises  of  it*. 

Anatomy  and  Physiologj-  i-eceived  many  valu- 
able additions,  not  only  from  facts  collected  in 
his  various  travels,  but  also  from  the  numberless 
discoveries  which  his  devoted  attention  to  com- 
parative aiintouiy  enabled  him  to  make.  He 
appears,  however,  to  hare  been  fully  aware  of  the 
innulficlency  of  coniparntive  .\n:itomy  to  con**ey 
any  thing  like  an  adequate  idea  of  the  structure 
an<l  nrrangement  of  the  human  viscera :  for, 
speftkiui^  of  some  anatomists  of  hif>  own  days,  he 
aays,  *'  it  is  not  stninge  that  they  were  deceived, 
since  they  only  disarctcd  the  hearts  and  tongues 
of  oxen ;  never  considering  that  these  parts  are 
different  in  other  animals  from  what  they  are  in 
men :"  and,  from  another  passage  in  his  works, 
it  would  appear,  that  he  did  not  himself  neglect 
this   important  branch   of  medical   study ;    fur, 

•  Dfi  I»c.  Afeci.  Lib.  vi.  csp.  3. 
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Speaking  of  th«  itnictur?  of  the  Uvcr,  b«  My*, 
*'  I  do  tuit  propiMr  aiuincrntiii^  hvrv  thr  number 
of  lobe*  whirh  compooe  the  Uvcn  of  other  aiii- 
malft,  becsuar  I  have  nut  lu  yet  described  the 
parliruljir  tttructurr  of  any  uf  thrir  i>r^na,  ex- 
cept in  B  few  poiHogeH,  in  which  1  h&rc  be«n 
obliged  to  do  mo,  in  ordrr  to  ilhistrate  what  I  Iinve 
lo  smy  concerning;  man.  If  1  live,  however,  1 
thail,  at  Bonic  time  or  other,  describe  Uiv  itnicture 
of  the    bodies  of  beu»t«,  and  funiivh  on   exact 

I  anatomy  of  nil  their  {lurti!,  a«  I  hnvr  now  ^n^ 
with  rvtt[K-ct  to  the  irftriimn  part«  of  the  human 
bod>." 
It  may  Indeed  be  jUHtIf  reftrdcd  u  a  matter 
of  tmrpriBe,  lliut  »  doulrt  shouhl  be  entertained  on 
tbr  nubject  of  Uolen'ii  opcmtinf;  upon  human  or 
w)l  as  brute  subjects  :  for,  at  the  period  in 
vhiHi  he  lived,  and,  indeed,  for  a  cotiMderable 
tnne  befnre,  human  subjects  ctmld  nut  have  been 
by  any  means  diffieult  to  obtain;  nor  docs  human 
dU»«:tion  appenr  to  have  been  nejj[lect«l  by  the 
pnuiJtionent  and  tearhers  of  the  age-,  although 
it  may  ponsjbly  hare  been  less  frequent  than  in  our 
day^  ;  as  we  learn  both  from  [{ufus  the  P.[the«ian« 
uifl  from  Seneca,  who  flourished  under  the  reigns 
of  AuguAus,  Tiberius,  and  Nero,  the  latter  of 
Tfacnn  expressly  says,  "  Medici  ut  vim  ig^nomtAm 
moihicttgno9c^ivniyt-isrfra  hominum  reriderunli"  i 

Pfaysieians,  in  order  to  dixcover  the  latent  eause 
^■hf  dbease,  diti«eete«l  the  human  vt^tTra.     Fmcti- 
^^poneni   at    Home    wure     likewise    permitted    to 
^Mlssect  the  Iwdies  of  enemies ;  a  permisiiion  of 
which  they  fully  availed  themselres   during  the 
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wars  of  Marcus  Aurelius  with  the  Oertuans;  in 
addition  to  which,  the  btKlies  of  crimiDaLi,  as  well 
«8  those  of  exposed  children,  were  easily  obtained  j 
and,  M'hile  the  srsteui  uf  Slavvrj'  continued,  there 
wa«  no  law  eitlier  to  prevent  a  master  from  dis- 
secting Hi  pten&iire  the  body  of  a  deceased  slave, 
or  selling  it  to  another  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
section. Hence,  not  only  could  there  have  been 
little  difficulty  in  obtaining  human  subjects  in 
tho&p  days,  but  they  inurt  have  even  been  more 
attainable  in  the  days  of  Galen  than  iti  our 
owii. 

W'c  can  readily  collect,  from  the  remarks  of 
Gaten  himtielf,  that  he  regardrd  ccmiparative 
Anatomy  mcrclv  as  an  introduction  to  huin:ui 
dissection,  without  which  the  latter  could  not,  in 
his  opinion,  he  studied  with  sufficient  advaiitaj^. 

"  It  is  easier,"  he  observes,  "  for  an  experi- 
enced anatomist  to  detect  at  a  glance  what  is 
familiar  to  his  observation,  and  what  h  not,  than 
for  a  ufjvicc  to  discover  by  close  npplicaliun  what 
is  most  obvious."  Those,  he  acijuaints  ub,  who, 
without  the  previous  ^tudy  of  comparative  ana- 
tomy, availed  themselves  of  the  op|>ort  unity  offered 
by  the  wars  in  Civrmany  to  dissect  human  sub- 
jects, derived  no  other  advantage  from  it  than  an 
acquaintance  witli  the  position  uf  tlie  huuiaii 
viscera;  while  a  person  previously  accustomed 
to  dissect  animals,  and  especially  Aprs,  would 
have  been  struck  at  once  with  the  difference  of 
structure. 

Antong  other  methods  of  acquiring  anatomical 
knowledge   which  Galen  recommends,  and    of 
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vhich  he  occMuonaXhf  amilfd  h1m8clf,  wrrc  thote 
fortuitous  opportunhiei  which  Accident  KOmr- 
tjtne*  prcsruu,  and  of  which  the  zcaluu*  vtudcnt 
sboulil  nut  fail  (o  lake  tulvniiUf^e.  11ii»,  which 
he  himtclf  Ktylnt  '.^*aro/J«  car*  r<^rr*«t>),  or 
fortuitous  aoatuni]',  tnu  the  only  kinil  tolerated 
by  the  Empirics :  and  Galen,  uflcr  adriiiing  ntu- 
lientji  to  visit  Alcxjutdrift  for  tlic  purpoar  of 
studying  the  human  ikelcton,  luid  not  tu  truHt 
merely  tu  the  deMrripttuns  in  buukti,  givri  the 
folkiwin^  account  vf  the  manner  iti  which  br 
•vuled  htnitHrlf  of  ii|i{iortuiiitii's  of  tliiB  drBcri|>- 
tjoa  which  occaxioihilly  utfi-red  in  Uie  coune  of 
hi*  travels.  **  1  liovc  uftcn,"  ht  ubtcrvct,  **  vji- 
auined  human  bonen,  when  decayed  tomli*  or 
ownunients  have  fulli-n  in  my  way.  A  Mpuldirc, 
atigfatl}'  hidlt  on  the  hrink  oC  n  ktreatn.  haviiiK 
•aflvred  fn*ni  the  vtoleiicr  of  the  torrcut  which 
bad  v»~erAuti-cd  ii,  the  hody,  carried  away  by 
the  force  of  the  curreut,  stopped  at  hut  In  a  kind 
of  hftrhoitr,  bounded  hy  prrlty  hii^h  banki».  I 
had  an  oppurluuity  of  M>eing  tliin  body,  ttir  flt-nh 
of  vbich  waii  alreiuly  rutlen,  although  the  bone» 
■tilladhcrrd  to  eiich  nthrr;  mi  tliut  it  resembled  a 
■kdetm  prvpured  fur  Uie  uve  uf  the  Htudent. 
At  anulher  time  I  law  the  body  of  •  ruhbrr 
lylni;  on  a  mnuntiiiit,  remote  fnini  iiny  public 
roul.  He  had  Uth  killi-d  by  ii  truvcllrr  whom 
he  attacked,  and  tlic  inlmbilant«  uf  tiie  vicinity, 
conceiving  n>  wirkvil  a  ninii  n  proper  prey  for 
the  vidturcB,  refused  him  the  r>(;ttt»  uf  l^rpultu^l■ ; 
aod,  two  days  after,  hia  bonei  were  strijiped 
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of  thoir  flc«h,  ami  dry,  lilic  those  prepared  for 
Btutlenla." 

In  the  same  chapter,  he  dracribea  n  complumt, 
iiccompantcd  witK  carbuncles,  which  had  been 
ppiciemic  in  most  of  the  cities  of  Asiii,  and 
nffordcd  fretiucnt  opportunities  for  obrnTving  the 
diKjinfiitinii  rif  the  niuselcH,  in  tievrrnl  places  in 
which  they  liiul  hreii  cxpoaod  through  the  efTects 
of  the  complaint. 

Such  were  the  methods  by  which  Galen  ac- 
cumuhitud  that  vii&t  afiKCiiibbgc  of  anatomical 
faciei,  M'htcb  gives  such  value  to  his  ivorka,  and  uf 
which  Vcsalitis,  one  of  the  mo«t  learned  anato- 
mist!! of  the  16th  optitiiry,  hits  spoken  in  tenni 
of  such  high  and,  at  tbe  simie  time,  desen'cd  com- 
mendation. He  composed  Kcveral  workd  on  the 
anbject,  of  which  t]ip  principal  arc  his  **  Ana- 
tomical Administrations,"  cDnsisting  of  fifteen 
bookii,  the  lant  six  of  wbieli  have  been  lost,  and 
his  trealise  on  "  Tlie  use  of  tbe  parts  of  the 
huniai)  body,"  in  Hcventeen  books,  vi-bicb  hare 
been  prcberved  entire:  he  aUu  left  about  eleven 
other  works  on  Anatomy,  handed  down  to  ub 
in  a  more  or  less  imperfect  state,  and  at  least 
four  more  which  have  been  wholly  lost. 

Ill  c<includini{  tliii*  »»kclch  of  so  dieting^iished 
an  individual,  it  would  be  doing  a  fliigniut  iu- 
juctice  to  bin  memory  to  pa^n  without  notice, 
or  to  notice  without  approbation,  tlioae  relig^ious 
feelings  which  formed  the  predominant  feature 
of  his  character.  Although  brought  up  in  the 
darkness  and  polythrtHm  of  the  pagans,  and  living 
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maote  &om  Uiobp  fsrourcd  n^ona  over  which 
Christianity  liail  jiifit  iH-gtin  to  filie<l  hrr  healing 
ifanra,  ao  fully  had  Galrn's  Aiialuoucui  raH-Jirclirs 
imptcaaed  hn  miiid  with  the  conviction  that  the 
alupradoiu  fabnc  uf  the  human  fnuni'  could  only 
br  the  work  of  om-  AII-wIm',  jib  wi'll  ua  AU-po«"cr- 
fnX  ttnd  bctitricent  Being,  thai  be  breaks  out* 
into  the  following  finr  bunt  of  rcll^oua  feeling, 
■rorthy  uf  a  LlimtiiUi  uge  of  the  lOth  century, 
no  lets  than  of  a  Pagan  philoaopher  and  phyHictan 
of  the  second : 

>'  In  writing  the«e  books,  I  compoeo  a  tmc 
and  real  Hymn  to  that  awful  Being,  who  made 
tunll;  imd,  in  my  o[}iniun,  true  religion  con»i>t« 
Dot  so  inucli  in  cuatly  ii;u.'ri Cecil  luid  frngrant 
pcffumes  offered  upou  hit)  altan,  aa  in  a  thorough 
convicttOD  iQiprctiHed  upon  our  owii  miuds,  and 
aa  riideaiuur  to  (irnducc  a  eiiuilar  tiiipreiision 
upou  the  minds  of  others,  of  hii  unerring  wi»dcnn, 
hia  reMstlcM  power,  and  hiB  all  difTusire  good* 
Dea».  Fur,  hts  having  nrmrigcd  every  thing  in 
that  order  and  dix position  which  are  b«*st  calcu- 
lated for  itM  prcscrvAtion  and  continuation,  and 
Us  baring  condescended  tit  ditttributc  his  favoum 
to  all  hill  wnrlcH,  \»  a  manifest  proof  n{  bin  good- 
Dcaa,  which  catU  budly  for  our  hymns  and 
pruaea.  Hid  having  bmnd  the  nieana  ncces- 
■uy  for  the  CKtahllshmi-nt  and  prPitcrration  of 
this  beautiful  order  und  disposition,  in  ax  in- 
cotitrstable  a  proof  of  bin  wisdom,  as  his  liaving 


*  [>:  uui  [wiliutn.  Lib.  iii.  Cftp.  14. 


done  whatever  tic   pleased  is   of  his  Onmipo- 
tencc." 

Nor  ia  tliis  a  folitury  instance  of  tlmt  spirit 
of  genuine   piety  wliidi   Ulreeted   tlie  thoughts 
and  pen'adetl  the  writinj»a  of  this  great  nuui  :  hid 
works  iibousid  throughout  nith  siinittir  examples ; 
indeed  lie  never  Buffers  lui  opportunity  to  escape  of 
inculcating  ftuch  sentiments,  (which  are  evidently 
the  spoiitniieoug  ofTi^pnng  of  hiii  heart,)  and  ex- 
posing at  the  hame  time  the  idle  fidlacicH  of  th« 
Epicureans,    who    attrihuted   all    the  lovely   and 
harmouious   frame   of  Nature   to  the   fortuitous 
concurrence  of  atoms.     He  denies,  indeed*,  the 
Mosaic  doctrine  of  Cion's  coniniand    hring  the 
sole  cause  of  everj*  thing  which  cxiFtn ;  because 
he  could  not  conceive  it  poAsihIe  that  the  Almighty 
could  !mve  nutde  man  out  of  a  stone,  or  au  ox, 
or  a  horse,  out  of  a  parcel  of  u^hes.     But,  that 
this  miatrust  of  the  power  of  the  Deity  arose 
rather  from  the  v?ant  of  a  sufficiently  minute  in- 
quiry into  the  principle  itself,  than  from  any  real 
doubtb  of  his  Unuiipotence,  must  Ik.*  evident  from 
the  passuge  jui^t  quoted;  siiiee,  had  he  hut  suf- 
^^  fered  liiin&elf  to  reflect  didy  upon  what  he  has 

^M  advanced  there  respecting  Gou's  being  the  ab- 

^M  solute   master  and  creator   of   matter,    he  must 

^M  have  admitted,  as  a   curoUary  neccKnarily  flow- 

^B  ing  (rum  that  principle,  that  he  pussea»ed  fuU 

^m  power  to  mo<iify  the  whole,  or  any  part,  accord- 

r 


*  De  CiD  iMilium,  Lib.  xi.  cap.  li. 
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ft  might  have  bffn  rjtpcctfd  tfast  the  Ubonni 
of  Golrn  would  havr  licru  productive  of  an 
imnediiitr  aud  pernitiui-iit  iinprovcmvnt  iii  the 
sdencr  of  MeUiciiw;  thii*,  huwrvrr,  wp  find 
aBf»ftullatt^lJr  not  tu  Imvc  brm  the  our;  his 
■occcMorv  nrithrr  iM'ct>ndinf(  hi>  efforts  to  rctAtn 
it  in  the  path  of  imprurenient  with  a  zcul  pro- 
portionate l»  hin  own,  nor  fo)hm-inf(  tlie  brillinnt 
exnniplc  whii'h  he  bcqnriithcd  lo  tbrm,  witli  nny 
thing  uf  ability.  Hnrtlly  hnd  iJic  Uimb  rngulplnMl 
hi*  ranaine  when  medical  knuwlcd^e  kubBided 
aioitMt  below  its  fornitr  li*Tri,  ati'l  a  iiiifbt  nf 
Cimmtiiaii  ilnrkncvB,  rrlirtcd  only,  at  tinice,  by 
the  Inmsieiit  Bplciidourof  a  hvr  pawing  uieteon, 
enveloped  the  glube,  or  at  lout  the  fainrst 
purtion  of  it,  for  thirteen  melancholy  ernlurics. 
The  dawn  of  science,  no  lesa  than  tbt>  dawu  of 
that  rational  rclifiion  \v)iirb  lh<-  ^-ut  Aiith<ir  of 
our  Faith  condusccmk-d  to  prrnch  ttpon  curth, 
became  suddenly  enveloped  in  a  tenfold  dnrkncfs, 
and  tbr  hideoa*  phantoms  of  Hupemtition  rr- 
gaincd,  for  a  season,  unhallowed  po^ftcsxion 
of  the  temples  and  tbt-  srhooU.  i>uring  this 
long  and  dreary  nii;bt,  however,  of  Vandalic  bar- 
baiiitni  and  p:ip»l  fniud,  t>(nne  fcur  but  brilliant 
curascutioiis  uf  f^'iiiuH  burnt  upon  the  i^luom,  und 
demand  our  notice. 

l*eri;aniu!i,  n-hich  deservedly  boasts  of  having 
been  the  birth-place  of  tlic  Uluntriuus  (julen, 
also  claims  the  merit  of  having  given  birth  tu 
Ohbaoiuit*,   who    appears    tu   luive    been    bom 


*  Etniaptinin  Oriliatb. 
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about  the  year  351,  in  the  time  of  Julian  the 
Apo8t[Lte,atid  to  hare  received  the  first  rudiments  of 
bis  uducutiun  along  with  Magnnst  and  lonicus^  at 
the  8clioyl  ufZeno*,  the  Cyjirian,  at  Sardis,  from 
which  circumstance  Oribasiuii  has  been  eiro' 
ncoualy  sup[>o«ed  to  have  been  a  native  of  thai 
town.  Oribiwius  ijt  allowed  by  Kunapius,  (who 
is  admitted  to  have  possessed  considerable  skill  in 
medicine,  and  whom  J)r.  Fri'indt  conjccturea  to 
have  bctn  the  aanie  to  whom  tlu'  four  bm)ks  dc 
Euporit!tis:t  ami  some  other  works  are  dedicated,} 
not  only  to  have  been  the  most  learned  man  and 
most  skilful  phy»tciaii  of  his  day,  but  also  to  have 
been  pre-eminent  for  bin  eloquence.  Kunapiiia 
farther  actpuunts  un,  tliat  he  excelled  no 
less  in  political  weight  than  in  learning,  since 
it  was  chiefly  through  his  Intluence  that  Julian 
made  himself  master  of  the  Imperial  cronni: 
and  we  learn  from  Suidas,  that  he  ^vok  repeatedly 
appointed  Qutestor  of  Constjintinoplc  by  that 
Emperor,  who  reposed  the  most  implicit  con- 
fidence in   him.      I'ndcr  Jovian,   Julian's   snc- 


*  Zrno,  03  we  limm  rrnm  .Tuliaii.  Kp.  47.  nftemanli 
r«iniwi-d  lo   Alcvanilri^,  wWre  lie  bw^ime  m  iti»t iiij;ui«)Kd 

FrtjfesiwT. 

t  Hiituriu  Mf-dicinH!,  &c.  Anglice  wrt^itn  a  Juhaiitw 
Freinil,  M.U.  l*ilm«  Miivcr**  a  Jobamio  Wigaii,  M-D. 
inter  Oi>eru  Omnia  Juh&iiiiiii  Freiuil.  410.  I'ui'Uiin,  17^. 
p.  143. 

t  Euporiila  mfdicamfnta  vortintur  ntmr  promptfls  in  eit- 
randistnixbii)  elfcctiiM  edunt.  Blnnoaiai  Lexicon  M«clictnn. 
p.  409.  ItiuHe  luixltciim  are  rnllcd  "  /■Jupurisla,"  wllioh 
uper»te  tjiiickly  iw  tlif  nin  of  din^iiM!.  Ktiporia  arnl  Eupih- 
nn»  »TP  (Wriveil  fcuiti  llie  Urwk  ti.  U'lie,  a^ll,  wild 
>«fi(w,  i^ruliur,  to  (iriKccd. 
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cHsor,  howcvrr.  tie  vrai  stripped  of  all  hii  wcakh 
and  sp}Mi(iiiur,  banirhrd  (mm  CoiivtaiitiDople, 
■nd  frll  into  the  hand*  of  tbc  Uarbarianii ;  id 
whcnc  rr^rd  nnO  vciirrutioii  he  made  toch  rapid 
Tpfogtt**,  through  III*  mrdical  «kill  and  amiable 
quaJitie*,  that  he  wu  almoat  vonliipprd  a«  a 
God.  ncinic  at  length  ncallrd  fnim  banUlnucnt, 
he  lircd  nfroin  in  afllacncc  and  irplcndaur  to  thr 
prriiid  at  which  Kunapius  wrotr,  which  Freind* 
conjrctured  to  hare  been  alwut  thr  yvar  ■VXH. 

Ortbasius  vrw  thr  author,  arrnrilinif  i<>  I'hotiua, 
of  seventy,  but,  ocrordinf;  to  Suidas,  of  Bcvcntjr- 
tWD  books  of  rollrctiuiiii,  made  not  only  from  the 
work*  of  (jak'n,  and  all  the  miincnt  writers  who 
precefled  him,  bnt  aUo  from  the  mull  of  hit 
mm  experience  I  all  which  hr  abridf^d,  at 
Jalian'ji  requmt,  int(»  oite  voUinir.  Uf  thcac 
bnoka  nnly  the  first  fifteettt  along  with  two 
oUiera  oil  the  suhjert  of  nnntomy,  whidi  tiia 
Innalator  Rasariiu  cnU«  the  twenty-fourth  and 
tw«nty-fiftb  of  hid  collection,  have  reached  dowu 
to  our  timen.  He  wrote,  l>r«icir»,  four  bunk*  on 
diBtttft*  and  nicdieincH,  n(1dre«i*rd  to  his  friend 
EunapiuH.  l*hotiii«  niPittiAtui  likewise  two  volume*, 
which  were  extant  in  hin  time,  condiittinf;  the 
one  of  four,  the  other  of  smto  books,  in  which 
wa»  rontaiiied  an  Kpitouic  of  Galen,  dedicated 
to  Julian.  Paulus  ahu  speaks  of  this,  hut  it 
haa  been  aince  lost,  tu,i;rther  with  many  other 
tracUi    mentioned    by    SuidnK.       Many  of    the 


•  L.  c.  p.  143. 
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iiu*(lical  fomiulw-  contained  in  tlie  works  of 
JEtiua  have  been  aecribcd  to  OribatiiuB :  but 
the  ConimentftricB  upon  H  ip]iocratc»,  piiblinhetl 
as  hU  by  Cjuinthfrius,  ure  considered  to  be 
unduubtedly  ttpurioub.  Indeed,  mA  only  are  tbese 
commentaries  written  in  a.  style  utterly  unworthy 
of  Or! bus i UK,  bnt  the  writer,  whoever  lie  wiw, 
has  executed  hib  forgery  in  so  clumsy  a  manner, 
as  to  represent  Onbasius  as  eonipoxiiijj;'  these 
commeiitarieB  nt  the  rei|ucst  of  Ptolemy  Euer- 
getos*,  who  live<i  above  fiOO  years  before  him ; 
and,  anion^  oilier  glaring'  iibHurditieA  proposed,  as 
rcinvdiee4  iti  certain  rases,  passnges  read,  either 
from  the  Bible,  or  from  Terence  or  V'irgilt; 
from  whicli  it  seems  probable  that  these  Com- 
menlaries,  such  as  they  are,  were  written 
originally  in  Latin,  and  by  a  profesmrr  of  Chris- 
tianity subseijueiitly  to  its  wirruptions  by  the 
pontiffs  find  clergy  :  nor  is  it  easy  to  eooiprehend 
upon  what  grouiuls  CiuinHieriua,  a.  ni»n  of  erudi- 
tion, eonUI  have  been  induced  to  aiterlhu  to  the 
pen  of  Orihasius  a  production  not  only  so  utterly 
^K  unworthy  of  hie>  talents  in  every  respect,  but  bear- 

^M  ing  such  strong  and  almost  irresistible  internal 

^M  cridence  of  being  spurious, 

^M  Both  OribuMius  and  j^!ttuK,  who  lived  nhnut  150 

^B  years  after  him,    have  preserved  in  their  works 

^1  niiuiy  valuable  fragments  of  the  ancient  writers, 

^1  which  are  to  be  met  with  no  where  else ;    and, 

^M  among    others,    fragnienti)    uf    Archigcnea    and 


•PiefiMe. 


+  2.39, 
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tifcrodotus,  two  of  the  vaott  eminent  of  the 
pneamiitic  HCt,  and  of  Fosidoniua  And  Antyllui, 
both  uf  whom  appear  to  have  been  writer;!  of 
distioctiuii ;  especially  Pu>idoniae,  who  »  highly 
commended  by  Galcu,  Antjllui*,  ae  Oribnaiua 
acquftiiits  ui»,  wrote  seiend  works,  in  which 
he  treated  largely  of  the  snbjecl  of  (>)iiiua«tic«. 
Antong  the  fragments  of  Antylluc^  prcten-ed  hy 
Oribofiiuk,  we  find  many  varictiei  of  excrcicrs 
annnticed  in  the  work*  uf  (falen  ornf  <itheni ;  and 
among  the  rent  Cririlena  t^  nv  the  trunebitora 
ha.ee  eironcousty  rendered  It,  for  it  should  hare 
been  properly  colled  Crkvelttfia :  nn  exercitr, 
the  nature  of  which,  from  its  hmg  iiinuse,  cren 
Mermrioliff,  who  has  trcatc<l  the  Kul^ect  of  pym- 
nastlcA  wiUt  so  niueb  ability,  doe«  not  nttenipt 
to  explain,  nor  i»  it  easy,  fruiu  Oribaiiua'  account, 
to cuinprehend  whnt  it  w;it>^. 

OribasiuB,  either  uf  bimBclf,  or  following  the 


•  OrOui  CtiUcct.  6.  31. 


t  CMbw.  I.  c  *8. 


J  From  ihc  enHent  <4ynolp^  of  lh«  word,  we  niifht  ba 
led  to  msjKCt  it  to  nean  the  excrdav  uf  Irumllmg  «  houji, 
m  (n—oii  turns:  dMreo  ia  otir  owo  Hnj »,  vi^umc  b«B|; 

CTSOOWUHB  with  n^Mmr.  rimiluK.  n  hncip.  and  » JUtmm  en- 
^ll)'  C*nw.|  fnmi  iXunt.  Dtir-jr.  J\n» -•.  aril'^'.  to  drive,  tthi<4l 
■nlKBi  iu  tbr  fuliirt-  jlit^w,  wliiriiirr  t'v  *n  •*»■]'  traiL*itiiiD  ne 
obtain  th*'  wtii  !\ti<na,  diiviiijr  itr  iruiulliDf;.  Tlie  only 
raii'J  ntijrv^irifi  In  llii«  Kymoloev  •<>*in«  la  «ii»v  fium  ■urb  » 
i{Kif '  irjly  of  di;^il>  sul(i>-if-nl  for  n<i(ic»  ia  a  treatkM 

go  ;.  •■.       Bl»nninl.  in  )iia  "  l.x>\ir<Mi  RwficoiB  mH»> 

nttuu."  itubudtnl  Kl  l^i^^Hf-fi  ia  17&6.  uket  tta  notice  kImIf 
irrer  of  tm  term,  bui  in  'F<>x  nnd  Bnidlvy'*  UM>fijb  alttMUch 
fotiirtK-.  -<    '..'''  ii'ilj|iNl»f<l  in  IiDDdou,  in   19(0, 

(be  Ipnt;  '.    xj  limit  Tiiotw  will)    lh«  Cri- 

tiltgiaui  t  ...."■.,„  '  i, ,..u3iu.><,  U  c^ifluoed  Mrofoninjt 
"  vTumm  wiiti  «  lioop." 
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authority  of  Appollonius,  Bpeaks  mucli  of  tlie 
aiinintiigt;  of  scariftcatioii* ;  a  method  of  cure 
rarely  noticed  by  former  writprn.  He  mentions  his 
having  repeatedly  found  it  of  the  greateat  service 
in  Anienorrhii;:!,  Dyspiimii,  Cephalnlgiit,  and  a 
Defluxiun  from  the  eyes ;  he  also  particularly 
uoticcs  its  I'llectB  upon  himself,  when  attuckcd  by 
the  plA^ue,  tlieii  detiuUttiiig  Asia  ;  ou  the  day 
after  the  attack,  he  took  two  pounds  of  blood 
in  tliis  manner  from  hii»  lepra,  and  by  this  practice 
not  only  cured  liimself,  hut  a  multitude  of  other*. 
It  must,  however,  be  obsen-ed,  that  the  operation 
itpokrn  of  by  Oribasius  differed  from  the  method 
used  in  our  days,  ivith  which  last  alone  t  the 
Arabiann  appear  to  have  been  BC(iuainted  :  while, 
from  the  account  given  by  Oribasiun,  as  well  as 
from  Home  pa»Eiagea  in  Galen,  it  is  evident  that 
tlie  practice  of  the  nneientt*  was  to  make  deep 
incisions  into  the  skin  with  n  scalpel,  by  means 
of  M'hich  a  grentcr  discharge  of  blood  could  be 
produced.  The  same  practice  still  prei'niLs  in 
Egypt,  and  the  whole  process  hasi  been  copiously 
dcKcrilied  by  Prosper  Alpinus.  Having;  passed  a 
tight  ligiitiire  under  the  ham,  the  leg,  previously 
well  rubbed,  was  immersed  in  warm  water,  and 
then  beaten  with  reeds  to  make  it  swell,  after 
which  it  was  Bcarified  :  nn  openiliou  txHnlly 
dilTercnt  from  that  with  cupping- glasses  :  on 
which  account  Oribasiua,  u'hen  treating  of  Ver- 
tigo^, carefully  dislinguishcg  betu'ecn  them. 

•  Onbiwu  Coll.  7.  30.        f  Albiicasi*.  Lib.  1. 
J  Sniop*.  8.  5. 
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To  Oribwiui  wc  nre  indebted  for  th«  first 
docription  uf  that  lingular  kind  of  inMnlty 
termed  .\vKArSpmnoe  *  or  \wKar^pmw^a  j  a  tpMrif* 
of  uielniu'lmly  lllJ^(^n^^^^,  of  which  Ik*  pivM  Xhe 
following  curioim  tui<l  intcrttting  at-count. 

**  Tltow  who  labour  und«r  tbi«  roinplaint  quit 
their  habttAtions  at  niffht,  Iniiiaie  Wolvp^i  in 
erery  thbi^,  and  u-iuiilrr  tin>onf;  the  tombti  till 
dtif.  They  may  be  known  by  tbr  palnieis  of 
tbelr  countmaiicci,  and  tbt-ir  heavy,  dry,  teiir- 
lesCi  liallmv  eyiMi;  thrir  txiii^ue  in  jiarrhed,  their 
mouth  destitute  uf  Holirii,  and  their  thirst  i« 
exeesaive;  while  tlivir  legs  are  covered  with 
ntcCTS  occasioned  by  foils  Hnd  bniiseft  in  llie 
dark."  To  thi«  account  AL-tiiarius  addu  that 
UHiy  return  to  their  homes  tu  the  niurniiiK  and 
continue  itell  till  the  ri-tiirii  of  night :  nhiltr 
^Ctiust  gives  a  similar  description,  with  some 
trifling  rarifttions,  and  says  that  the  complaint, 
which  he  lemis  KvyAr$'fntw,aX,  at  tvt-ll  ns  Ami** 
}f»ta!a,  i»  most  frcijueiit  in  rebniiu^*.  .■Klins  took 
his  account  from  Marcellus  Sidrtm,  who  lired  in 
the  reigns  of  Adrian  and  Murciis  Antonitiusf, 
lad  wrote  forty-two  bnoks  on  (he  treiilment  of 
diseases,  in  heroic  rerse  t  as  we  learn  not  only 
Irani  Suidns,  but  aiKo  from  an  aneitmt  epigram 
which  ia  yet  extantft. 


*  Kim»ti  Lupua,  ■  U'df,  >nil  At-dpM««(,  llantn,  ft  man. 

t  Lib.  Malic  Lib.  vi.  Cop.  M. 

t  Kimif,  Ciinif,  ailug.aud  <iiA|pMnc:  thetenn  rvi-i^^^ 
«C.  w*a  pDifitojeil  by  xht   ftHOJSWU  tO  dciigfbali;  ui  impii- 

S  Bstworn  (he  >c*ro  1 17  rkI  IBO.      ||  Ktuln  iu  Siudum. 
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Among  the  works  of  OribatiiuR,  although  chiefly 
conipilutious,  we  meet  with  many  new  facts  and 
obsen'tttions  on  the  subject  of  diseases;  or  such 
at  leant  as  we  look  for  in  vaiu  in  the  works  of 
ullit^r  writers  wliicli  tiave  reached  to  our  days. 
He  w.'is  a  man,  nccordiiii;  to  universal  report, 
not  only  of  the  most  elevated  genius  in  other 
matters,  but  particularly  di&tiiigui<ihcd  for  his 
skill  in  tlierapoutics ;  and,  from  a  careful  study 
of  his  Commentaries,  we  shall  be  convinced  how 
admirably  his  plan  of  treatment  was  adapted  to 
the  nature  of  the  complaint.  Thus,  in  EpilepKy, 
he  prescribes  bleeding  at  the  conniicncement, 
purging  four  or  five  days  after,  aud,  in  three  days 
more,  cupping  and  scarifjnng.  He  directs  the 
BOine  evacuatioui),  sometimeti  with  the  addition  of 
Sinaptsnis,  to  be  repeated  at  suitable  intervals ; 
and  iti  the  mean  time  exhibits  calefacicnt  and 
antiBpaaniodic  remedies,  sucliasCaatorjMintj  Rue^ 
the  juice  uf  tUc  Z,itsr.rjtitinni  trihlmm,  the  SiX^ioi* 
of  the  Greeks,  ^..  8ic.  He  aUo  speaks  of  the  root 
of  the  I'jeony  as  a  specific  in  Kpllepsy,  when  wora 
as  a  collar  round  the  neck,  but  seems  to  place 
little  reliance  upon  it,  and  to  have  depended 
chietly  u^xin  the  plan  of  depletion. 

Towards  the  close  of  this  centiirj'  lived  Ne- 
nie^iius.  Bishop  or  JCuu^Ka*,  whrt,  althouji^h  not 
belonging  to  the  medical  profession,  or  strictly 
entitled  to  rank  as  a  nicilicid  writer,  deser\'es  to 
be  noticed  here,  not  so  much  on  account  of  his 
treatise  Hrpl  ^i-^fMc  AvSpiaww^  on  the  onture  of 
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roftn,  ft  work  whirh  \\an  gone  thrtAigh  nuinrrous 
editions,  a>  for  the  purtio««  of  t-orrcctUtg  on 
erroneoui  infcreticc,  n-Iiich  tlitr  rililor  of  the 
Oxford  edition  hai  drawn  from  it,  trndiDf;  to 
detract  from  the  rrcilit  of  our  rountrytiiart  Har- 
vey, aad  to  claim  fur  the  Bivhup  the  |irior  dia- 
earay  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

**  The  motion  of  the  ptilMe,"  »ays  the  Bishop*, 
"  originate!!   in   the   heart,    und   prineipidly   from 
tlu!   left    vtiitriele ;    the   artery   beinft  violently 
dilated  and  cuiilracted  ^ih  unvarjing  rrf^il-irity. 
Ouring  it£  diluuiliun  it  drawn  the  thimicr  part  of 
the  blood  trom  the  next  reins ;  the  exlialations 
or  vapourrt  of  which  hlo«Kl  form  tlie  aliment  for 
the  vital  cpirit ;   but,  durinj;  its  contraction,  it 
exhftle*  whaterer  vapoun  it  has,  by  secret  paa- 
■agei  tbrougfa  the  whole  body,   ^o  tliat  the  heart 
throws  out  whatever  !»  fuliginoiu,  tliruu^h  the 
maath  and  ntne,  by  expiration."    How  dibuiniilnr 
is   tliia  fmm  the  lH*auttful   simplicity  of  the  true 
doctrine  of  tlie  circulation,  un  discovered  and  ex- 
plained   by  the    illuitrious    Harvcyj   who   &rst 
pointed  out  il«  course  after  its  pa5»iii{i-  through 
the  lung»,  from   the  left  ventricle  itf  the  heart, 
through  the   Aorta,   and   all   the  rHmi6eationB  of 
the   arterial  system,  to  every  pnrt  of  the  b<><iy — 
aud  the  manner  in  M'hich  it  in  rc-ooUecled  by  the 
various  vessels  of  the  venous  flystem  after  having 
performed  its  functions,  and  pourt-d  into  the  Vena 
Cttva,   by  which  it  is  reconveycd  tn  the  heart  and 
delivered  into  the  right  nuriclc,  which  transmits 
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it  to  the  right  ventricle — from  whence  it  h  again 
expeUed  by  a  powerful  muscular  contraction, 
and  forced  through  the  puluiouiiry  artery  into 
the  minutest  ramificntions  uf  the  vesjjels  of  tiie 
Imiffa,  wherein  it  uiultrgoes  that  important 
change  which  iJonc  flts  it  for  maintaining  the 
powers  of  life,  and  re-collected  and  hroiight  round 
to  the  left  auricle  and  left  i-entriclc,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  once  more  propelled  in  a  reiiorntcd 
form  through  tlic  arteries,  c-nrn'ing  with  it  life, 
licaltb,  warmth^  and  luiimation,  to  the  entire 
system. 

The  dissimilarity  between  these  two  deacri[i<- 
tions  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  most  iinprofeiigional 
reader,  and  we  can  only  account  for  the  editor 
of  the  Oxford  t'ditiuii  of  the  Bisliop's  w*ork8 
fant^ing  tliul  he  had  detected  in  the  Bitiliup's 
remarks  an  anticipation  of  the  imuiorlij  dis- 
covery of  Harvey,  upon  the  very  probable  sup- 
position of  his  practical  ignonmce  of  the  nature 
uf  the  circulation,  and  his  being  a  better  Unguiiit 
than  physiologist.  So  far  indeed  waa  the  Bishop 
from  entertainiiig  a  more  correct  notion  of  the 
manner  in  which  llic  circulation  Is  maintained 
than  Hippocrates,  Galen,  OriboNitis,  and  the 
hundreds  who  both  preceded  and  succeeded  him, 
tlmt  it  is  evident,  from  his  own  account,  he 
laboured  under  the  popular  delusion  of  the  day  ; 
believing  the  sole  use  of  the  arteries  to  be  for 
the  trundmission  of  the  animal  spirits,  or,  as 
he  terms  thcin,  thn^e  exhalations  or  vapours  which 
form  the  aliment  of  the  vital  spirit ;  nor  did  lie 
imagine  that   ihey  conveyed   any  grosser  fluid. 
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much  leu  bk>od.  Indeed,  u  Doctor  Fivintl  vtry 
justly  remarks*,  *'  from  thU  vcr>-  deKcriptiun* 
and  from  what  hv  has  Miid  in  the  kanir  t-huptvr 
on  the  mbjcct  of  the  liver,  (thkt  thnt  uacui 
BQppIin  Duumhnu'ni  la  thr  body  tlirough  thr 
Tiriiui)  it  may  br  fiitly  rnfi'rretl  ihut  \ctarfiu« 
hod  no  nolioii  of  thtr  moiitirr  in  which  thr  cir* 
cuhUioii  of  thr  blood  is  curried  on." 

.-Etiiut,  who  flourished  about  two  centuries 
iifler  Oriboftiufi,  or,  us  tuinc  autlioritiei  mv,  id 
the  bcginniof^  of  the  sixtli  c-etilury,  ww  born 
at  Aniido,  a  citv  of  McBopotmniio,  un  the  bunks 
of  tJie  Tigris,  and  nim  iii>t  iinprububly  a  C  hrui- 
Cian  ;  which  Um  occoftimicd  bi«  being  coiifcunded 
by  many  with  another  of  the  vntnc  uamc,  tvlio 
waa  bom  at  Antiiieh,  and  wa»  diutiii^^uihiicd 
oinuiij;  the  Ariaus  in  the  time  of  JuUau.  .EtiuSf 
the  pbysician,  who  u  itylcd,  in  some  manu- 
scripts, K^tiK  O^imo*-,  vtiidied  at  Alvxaiidria ; 
a  circumstance  n'hicli  sufficiently  accounts  for 
the  number  of  reuiarku  on  ibc  Phannacy  of 
the    Egyptians    to    be   found    in     hia    u-orka. 


*  *'  IlkRl  Mjuntmmlo  ilKum,  '*x  luic  i|iia  il4-*r-ri|iliniio,  rl 
ex  lis  qiB"  de  jpiwrf  in  (xdiin  rujtiK*  jdrm  :iii<-iiir  Iriiilit, 
(tpidil  viwiiii  ilfr  ■liinriiliini  oiqairi  firr  Venn*  ■ii[iiMH|ilBr« 
tutunut)  tiiau;frai«^  cuDcluili  ]kjmo.  oulliun  dc  inada,  quo 
ij^titr    <EiD2iiiiit*    rtrriiUlio,    uiilttwin    IwbuiMe   Nmw- 

,■•— Frcmil.  Hftt.  M«l  i>.  I'M. 

t  Aboal  tba  lime  (he  luc  vt  llfllrUn,  foramly  in  rach 
rrptilr  aBMiiK  thr  ninViit*,  (nil  whirli  lud  [ift-(m»  nbMlnte, 
waft  rtrviTnl  br  AsrlqitoJotuA.  H'hu  i«  mil]  br  Photius  la 
havr  perianoBd  TBma'i  ratrautiliuimr  curr>  b;  mrausof  tl,  in 
*oine  or  iho  DMnt  owtinils  nmnltiuu.  A*cU'pio<k)tii>  na 
rrlvl>ral«(l  lit  tiia  tkill  in  Matnetnalir*  aud  Mumc, — Srir 
Pbotii  fiSbboth.  &dO. 


lie  niiule  a  large  collection  of  rnrmultr,  chiefly 
of  nostrums  sold  as  secrets  by  their  inventors ; 
some  of  which  appear  to  ha%'e  iH'cn  inlrcHhiced 
merely  for  the  sake  of  ridicule,  and  to  point  out 
the  pteposterous  value  set  upon  them  by  the 
credulouii.  .iitius,  like  bis  predecessor  Ori- 
basiuis,  luis  preserved  many  fragments  of  ancieut 
WTitCfB  which  would  otherwise  have  betju  totally 
lost;  eHpccially  from  the  works  of  SoranuB 
the  Methodist,  :uid  Leomdcs,  the  Eclectic, 
'who  M'as  a  most  expert  tsuri^on:  and  both  be  ami 
Oribaaius  have  described  many  oiwlicinrs  un- 
noticed by  other*. 

.■Etiiis  is  among  the  numlwr  of  those  writers 
who  have  left  us  the  result  of  their  reading  or 
experience  in  the  treatment  of  that  iiielancboly 
affliction  which  follows  the  bite  of  a  rabid  animal ; 
and  among  other  things  he  mentinns  having 
himself  kno^vn*  an  old  man  who  cured  those 
who  had  the  luiKfortuiic  to  be  bitten,  with  com- 
mon Horrcl  only.  He  washed  the  wound  well 
with  a  decoction  of  the  herb,  and  aftcnvnrde 
covered  it  with  a  cntaplaaiti  of  the  brui&eU  plant ; 
the  patient  drank  of  the  decoction  freely,  and 
made  in  conBcqueuce  a  large  quantity  of  turbid 
urine. 

He  also  givca  an  account  of  the  KaKavS-fMomM-ff 
OT  cvi-ai'^pi..iroi,  of  whom  the  fir«t  mention  was 
made  hy  Orihasius,  in  which  he  says  that  those 
who  were  afflicted  with  this  dreadful  insanity 
not  only  went  abroad  at  night  in  imitation    of 
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nf  volm  ftnd  dogt,  but  wen  in  the  habit  of 
breaking  open  the  tiirob«  of  tbe  dttd,  uid  hod 
tbdr  leg!  fnach  ulcerated  rilbrr  by  frrtjurot  faUv, 
ur  by  the  bitc«  of  drii(9*.  He  aUo  ob*rn-eii,  tliAt 
lhi»  Cfjatplaitit  iuak«*(t  its  KttAcks  uiutit  ffniuctitly 
In  thr  month  of  Kebniiir}'. 

MtioB  apprara  frtiui  bin  u-rititi^  to  bntv  brcn 
a  practlml  and  cxponrncrd  Surgmn,  and  his 
works  ii]K)und  In  raluablr  obsrrvatioas  on  this 
Hifaject,  as  wi-ll  as  di?si7ri]rtioiis  r^  the  rarioiH 
meUMxb  of  (wKoniiiiif,;  tlin  »<cvfrat  nprratioos; 
and  far  is  more  copious  cveu  than  Crisua,  on  the 
btstxir}'  and  trvatnifiit  of  dinnrilcrs  of  the  ryrs. 
He  oiitit»,  howrvrr,  tbc  considi-rution  of  fractures 
and  luxations,  iiu|Mirtaiit  parta  of  Suri^ry*  tn 
the  diiicuB^ion  of  ivbicb  Criftua  has  di'voicd  uii 
eatir«  book.  i£tiu»,  huwrvcr,  in  bia  notice  of 
other  uiaLtcrs,  mentiuns  many  f&ctN  not  to  be  ■ 
found  in  Galen  or  C>l^us.  The  numbiT  of 
manual  oprnitton»  be  deitrribes,  the  jireater  part 
of  which  he  eithtT  jwrfonurd  with  bis  on-n  hand, 
or  intiic«»ed,  is  more  than  double  tlut  which  can 
be  found  In  either  of  these  writer*,  and  he  even 


'  SfniifiS  ns  Ihi*  rxmtilsiiil  aji(M>3n<  li>  have  lirfn,  ukI 
■wrl)  lu  wc  w  ■fllk'l'^)  u  lit)  il  III  ilir<*4-  ilftys  liuUurxft  (tf 
it*  liPTurTTiK'"  1'  1 .  ■  !■.  .indivrlv  lull"  ])rrM"i  urc  iinmi  rpoiinl ; 
uf  whirh  a    t  mil-  n-nipi  in  Si-lirnliu^  ((liner- 

TsL  ned- rai  i  mliruji.  OI».  i)  »)»•>  *ti^'iik4  uf  u  liu»- 
bantlnaii  iif  l'u>iiu,  uht.,  iiiij^intoj;  liirnM-Ii  t'>  be  a  vdf, 
lUadtrd,  and  r\  i-n  kilk-^l,  ii-vrntl  ]«m'hiii«  in  (lie  firltU  ;  nad 
pf^ni-vltHt,  whfii  luLcii,  ill  il<-'!,irtiii;  ihui  he  Mxas  rral  wotf^ 
aip)  th»l  i)w  ubIv  ililTi'inxv  ctHiniitcd  in  tlw  inveniun  uf  bb 
ikia  and  luir.— iMflsd'*  Wotks.  Medics  Saeni.  Clun.  rii. 
p.  «H. 
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aoticea  some  whicli  ere  omitted  in  the  works  of 
Paulua. 

We  lettni,  from  many  parts  of  hU  M'orkit,  liow 
frt'quetit  the  use  both  of  the  actual  and  the  Po- 
tential Cautery*  was  among  die  ancitnts  :  in 
Paraly&is,  e!ipccially,lie  says,  upon  the  authority  of 
/Vrchigonea,  that  we  should  not  hesitate  to  make  an 
eachar,  without  delay,  hy  either  of  these  methoda ; 
otic  of  tbeae  eachars  should  be  made  in  the  nape 
of  the  neck,  near  the  origin  of  the  spinal  marrow ; 
two  more  on  each  hide  ;  and  three  or  four  on  the 
croM-n  of  the  head,  one  in  tlic  very  centre,  and 
three  others  surrounding  it :  and  he  adds,  that  tf 
Uie  discharge  continueti  a  guod  while,  hopes  may 
be  entertained  of  recovery.  He  expatiates  still 
mure  on  tlieir  advantages  in  obuttnutc  attacks  of 
Asthma,  which  have  reiiifitcd  every  other  remedy. 
I  In  such  cases  he  recommends  making  one  near 
the  centre  of  the  articulation  of  the  clavicle, 
tukhig  care  not  tu  injure  the  trachea  or  wind- 
pipe; two  smaller  ones  beneath  the  under  jaw, 
near  the  Carotid  arteries  one  at  each  side,  being 
careful  to  prevent  them  from  penetrating  more 
than  akin-deep ;  two  more  below  the  breasts, 
between  the  third  and  fourth  ribs ;  as  many  on 
the  bock,  near  the  6fth  and  sixth  nbs ;  one  in 
the  middle  of  the  thorax,  near  the  ensiform  car- 

*  Actual  csnterv  was  porformcd  by  meaas  of  a  bcatcd 
ira>(  kud  v-tx  muclb  (luicker  in  piiNlucinj;  ita  rBvet  Ihaa  the 
poteuiial,  which  wa.i  a  caustic  apnlicatii>n  of  pure  potaih 
(wmbinnd  nitli  qiuck-liow,  craployvu  iii  tfa«  wnv  muiuict  as 
111  (ircscnl. 
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ttU|^ ;  one  betwea  the  eighth  aod  ninth  ribi ; 
and  three  aXang  the  coune  of  the  »pir>e,  one  in 
the  crntrr,  uid  one  on  each  "ide.  'Ilnwe  l>clnw 
the  neck  should  be  of  considerable  lixc,  neither 
Mipcr^cial,  nor  yet  vpr)-  ileep ;  and  their  diH- 
ckar^  should  be  mftintninetl  for  n  cutivitlcr- 
aUe  time.  He  recommendi  a  Himilar  prticttce 
in  c*se«  of  Empyema*  and  Phthiiif  ;  and  in 
both  cm>ei  he  tvdviited  ■  rirrular  form  f<»r  the 
CMiiuM,  u  tendinf^  to  protract  their  healing. 
This  exactly  corretpondii  with  the  modem  prac- 
tiec  rf  tHDca,  and  hi*  directions  in  the  trrnttnent 
of  **tl*m*  are  alinoHt  n-nrd  for  n-iird  those  of 
PtainBT  who  wrrite  above  a  century  later. 

iEttuft  i»  the  fir«t  who  0\rc»  an  nceouni,  talcen 
from  Leonidea,  of  the  DrocuneuU,  or  Guinea 
worwt  a  kind  of  worms,  rar^'ing  much  in 
Ici^ll^  which  rre(|uently  breed  in  the  leg«,  the 
Biuaclea  of  the  arut,  or  oceobionally  ei'en  in  the 
ribi  of  children,  tut  {"iiuIub  infurmti  un.  Boys  ore 
ifae  moat  frequent  sufTeren  from  tJila  mniplniiit, 
nid -Ethiopia.  Arabia,  and  India,  tlie  countries  in 
wiucb  it  is  most  conimnn.  Galen  had  beard  of 
ita  existence  in  Arnbin,  especially  in  the  nei^h- 
bottrbood  of  Medina,  whence  it  ha>  been  named 
tfae  finm  Medinetma^  but  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  acen,  and  therefore  did  not  describe  it. 
Tbeac  worms  move  under  the  Hkin,  but  M-ittiout 
exciting   pain  ;  iuppuration  at  Icngtl)  takes  place 


•  A  niUectian  «f  pus  in  the  Thorax  or  CbuM ;  fnn  i»>, 
inUu,  vilhiti,  and  vm*',  [hu. 
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towards  the  extremity  of  the  worm;  the  skin 
breaks,  and  the  head  of  the  irnrm  pmtmdfs. 
Care  should  he  taVcn,  in  the  cure  of  this  com- 
plaint, thiit  the  worm  should  come  out  entire, 
whether  Bpontaneously  or  by  art :  for,  when  it 
hreaks,  the  part  M'hlrh  remutiis  behind  niTiisions 
Mnere  pain  and  infijimQiatioii.  These  worms 
appejir  to  attain  at  times  an  almost  incredible 
length,  oflvii  exceeding  ten  or  fifteen  piihns. 
Albucasis  Bpeaks  of  one  which  nieuMired  no 
leas  than  twenty  palms.  The  Arabs,  ifpiornnt 
whether  it  was  a  tein  or  a  livinir  aniioat,  termed 
it,  as  hiis  been  already  observed,  the  Medinu  vein, 
from  its  frequency  in  tliat  town  and  neighbour- 
hood; and  Avicenna  treats  of  it  under  tlie  head 
of  AbsceescK.  Except  when,  from  neglect,  a 
portion  has  been  left  behind,  and  exctteit  consi- 
derable infltiinmatiuii,  it  doeisnut  appear  productive 
either  of  much  inconvenience,  or  of  much  dis- 
turbance to  the  general  health:  for  Rhazcs 
relates  the  case  of  a  man,  who,  idthongh  he  had 
not  fc*rcr  than  forty  of  them  in  his  IxmIv  at  once, 
recovered  bin  health  perfectly.  Kempfer,  who 
notices  the  frequency  of  this  compbint  at  Ormus, 
in  the  etitnince  of  the  Persian  (-inlpb,  ascribes  it 
to  drinking  stagnant  ruin  water,  containing  the 
ova  or  eg^)4  of  the  insect ;  and  says  it  is  cured 
with  ease  in  the  places  where  it  occurs :  he  saw 
livinf(  t)>ceiuien8  of  the  worms  twice,  and  de- 
licribes  the  method  of  extracting  Iheni  minutely, 
'llie  works  of  .'litius  abouiid  in  external  reme- 
dies ;  and  nearly  lui  entire  book  is  devoted  to 
the  preparation  of  plaisters.     He  has  not  only 
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eoUected  kll  the  [»mcription«  to  br  fnuiij  in 
G»lm'»  CoauDcntaricf  on  the  prvpumttmi  of 
medkiora,  but  all  that  cuuM  br  glcunnl  frixit 
mOTtt  mDtl«rn  uork«,  nhtrthvr  ((miAii,  iVrxiAii, 
or  Ef^'ptian.  Thcvc  he  arra»f{t-d  &rcortlliif{ 
to  tbctr  trreral  qualitim  and  dk*.  In  trfniint(, 
ba«rever,  lingly  of  the  •evens]  phtutvrs,  be  is  by 
no  HMraiu  clear  or  prccisr  with  impfct  to  thr 
nature  of  thoir  opcraUon,  not  wuflicicntly  dixcH- 
minating  thoso  which  are  tliKmiivnt  fnmi  ihoH* 
which  arr  snppurattn*,  and  Kontettnien  mm  rt'- 
conuneoding  the  Mine  plaister  a»  poMwring  both 
cpialitiea. 

He  Bppeiirs  tu  bfttr  born  the  ftnt  C'hrt»t!nn 
writer  among  the  Grecl(«  who  IninKlm-ed  the 
dnctritw  of  upellS)  relict,  and  inrontatiorui — thme 
frroaina  of  a  grou  oud  seniclcM  Bupvretitiuu — 
into  niediral  jinictice,  although  aurh  rt'iiirdin 
had  betrii  much  in  repute  among  the  uticifnt 
Egyptians.  Among  oilier  rfiiu'tllt^  of  this  de- 
■cription,  which  he  gravi'ly  rucomitivndttf  wrut  ii 
finger  of  M.  HUuiui  fur  thr  rcunnal  of  any  ttih- 
atoncc  sticking  in  the  throat.  Hi>  celebrated 
rrtnedy  for  Gout,  which  he  tcriiiH  the  grumt 
Drirr,  is  too  remarkable  to  be  |raa«ed  witbmtt 
notice :  it  is  an  external  npplicntion,  the  u»e  uf 
which  is  to  be  persevered  in  for  an  entire  year, 
aceompanietl  with  a  strict  adhrrenre  to  the  fol- 
lowing regimen,  luid  doirri  fur  c\vr\  ninnth. 
In  September,  the  dirt  ahould  be  wholly  mill<:  in 
October,  g&rtic  munt  Ik:  eaten :  in  Novembei', 
bathing  is  prohibiti'd :  in  Ofccuiber,  cabboigc :  in 
January^  the  patient  eboiild  take  a  glass  of  pure 


wine  every  moniing :  in  February,  he  must  not 
cat  Beet :  in  March,  he  must  mix  sweets  both  with 
liU  eat;iblei)  ami  drinkables :  in  April,  he  must 
refrain  from  horse-radish:  and  in  May,  from  the 
fish  called  Polypus  :  in  June,  he  musit  take  cold 
water  in  the  morning' :  in  July,  lie  must  abstain 
from  Venery :  and  in  Auj^st,  from  eating  Mal- 
lows. 

Such  w&s  the  qu:tckery  of  theuti  early  ages  of 
Christiiuiity,  in  which  superstition  as  gross  auU 
as  contemptible  as  ever  disgraced  the  darkest 
night  of  pagau  ignorance  began  to  corrupt  the 
practice  of  medicine,  M  it  had  already  profaned 
the  altars  of  religion. 

In  Surgery,  ^tiu(>  has  left  some  useful  ohger- 
vatioDS,  and  made  some  remarks  which  might 
prove  serviceable  even  to  physicians :  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  a  chapter  principally,  if  not  wholly, 
taken  from  lierodotus,  in  which,  speaking  of 
'Blnr^ttfiara,  or  eruptive  diseases  of  the  skin, 
which  either  accompany  or  supen'ene  upon  a 
fever,  especially  when  they  prove  troubliisomc 
from  itching,  or  effloresce  like  flea-bites,  he  saj-s, 
the  system  is  in  uuch  eases  loaded  with  vicious 
and  redundant  humours,  whirb  should  be  carried 
off  cither  by  emetics  or  purgatives,  in  order  to 
prevent  tJie  vital  parts  from  being  injured.  At 
the  commencement,  when  the  fever  ia  high,  he 
recommends  bleeding. 

The  division  of  ^tius'  si-Tteen  books  into  four 
rtTpaflijiiutt^  or  rolumci),  as  Fabricius  observes, 
was  not  made  by  j1%tius  himself,  but  by  some 
of  his  more  modem  transcribers ;  for,  whenever 
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Uny  an  referred  to  cither  by  Fbtjtiui  or  bv  hiQ^ 
kIT,  the  reference  i*  uniforioJy  made  according  Ui 
the  number  and  icriea  of  the  book*. 

PalUdiu8,  ihe  bophiiit  ur  UtroMphut,  received 
lus  education,  as  it  would  appear  from  hiii  owu 
eridence.  at  .\lexanfbia ;  but  neither  the  lltnc  nor 
the  place  of  his  birth  in  difttincUy  known.  Some 
u-riUm  have  usi^ued  him  a  date  ua  remote  m* 
the  year  126;  white  Santalbinuft  places  him  irt 
the  third  centiiry>  near  the  time  of  Galen.  Bui 
thwr.  IwweTcr,  appear  to  be  wide  of  the  tnith  : 
mace  be  waa  evidaitly  junior  to  .'Etiiu,  if  not 
to  Alexander,  who  fluurlsfaed  many  centuries 
later.  He  was  the  author  of  some  commeutanei 
on  the  Book  of  Kractures  written  by  Hippocratci, 
from  the  fragments  of  which,  that  have  aloDe 
survived  the  canker  of  time,  there  appenra  hnl 
little  grotmd  for  rc^frctling  the  loas  of  the  re- 
mainder. Of  his  Commcntoriea  on  the  sixth 
book  of  Kpidcmici,  hut  seven  tkertions  hove  been 
pfTscrred  ;  the  remainder  havinj^  perished.  In 
tliesc  Commentaries  he  explains  both  Hippo- 
crates and  Galen,  with  considerobli*  cleornPflH  :iiut 
precisioQ,  and  particularly  remarks  the  incTCUKcd 
prevalence  of  calculuH  in  his  time,  along  with  the 
increased  difficulty  of  cure,  which  he  ascribes  to 
the  growth  of  luxury  and  the  ^eater  prevalence 
of  indolent  habitj.  His  book  on  Fevers  is  concise 
and  perspicuous,  and,  tngethrr  with  tlir  i-hnptrr 
on  Kpiala*,  taken   ulmust  wholly  from   .l^iius. 


'   EpiaU,    'H'TiaXac,    t    apectn    of   ronliiiunl    feref,    in 
wlucb  ihe  beat  ami  cuUl  are  fdt  at  ihc  tMoe  tunc,  uul 
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The  remarkable  compariBon  between  Hectic  ferer 
and  vratcr  poured  upon  qnick-Umc,  which  occnra 
ill  the  chapter  just  niimed,  is  evidently  copied 
from  Galen,  j^ttus,  and  Alexander.  Various 
MS.  copies  of  this  work  are  extant  in  the  Im- 
perial library  at  Vienna,  yet  none  bearing  the 
riainc  of  Palhulius,  but  all  ascribed  either  to 
Theophilud,  or  to  Stephaniin,  or  to  both  ;  and  in 
the  title-page  of  one  copy,  it  is  said  to  have  been 
taken  from  the  month  of  Theophilus  himself. 
Yet,  if  we  consult  I'alladiiis  himself,  wc  !>hall 
find  he  wuh  tht-  true  anthorj  since  he  Hiieaks  of  tlie 
work  as  his  own  production,  in  thoi^e  parts  of  his 
Commentaries  on  the  epidemics  of  Hipp*icratc8 
which  iire  yet  extant.  Hence  we  Iwirn  the  small 
coD&dence  to  be  placed  in  the  title-pages  which 
we  frequently  find  prefixed  to  ancient  Manu- 
scripts :  since  the  name  of  the  autlior  is  often 
inserted  at  random,  from  mere  conjecture,  from 
erroneous  information,  or  fruni  some  private  sug- 
gestion of  the  librarian,  without  any  regard  to 
truUi. 

Alexander  was  bom  at  Trallis,  a  celebrated 
city  of  Lydia,  the  inhahitauts  of  which  were  dis- 
tinguiehed  for  the  purity  of  their  Greek,  arising 
from  their  proximity  to  the  cities  of  Ionia.  He 
was  the  son  of  Stcpbunus,  a  physician  of  that 
city,  uf  Kuuic  note,  uuder  whom,  as  well  as  the 
father  of  Coamas,  he  wa«  instructed  in  the  first 
rudiments  of  medicine.     It  is  uncerudn  whetticr 


do  not  nintk  dintiuet  ilages.    The  itamo  u  derivnl   fnjm 
<hc  Urn-k   $inov,  mite,  mildf  nod  lAtaXi*,  caleo,  to  f^rim 
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he  VMS  a  ChHsttan  or  a  Jrw ;  but,  from  »omi> 
formulip  (ubjoiiieil  to  the  i-lrrrnth  bouk  o(  hi« 
worhs.  Dr.  Freind*  runcladrn  that  he  vas  not 
a  Pigan;  since  tbe  Phgans  rarely  employed  in- 
CBOtaliotu  formed  out  of  tcxU  uf  Scnptiirr;  n 
prarticr  which  appeara  to  Imre  orif^nated  with 
the  carher  ChriMiaiis ;  nnd  af  nliit-h  we  ftnd  Iht- 
firrt  exaniph?  in  .Etius :  and  of  which  the  work* 
of  ManxUua,  tbe  Cmptric,  who  uni|uestiotuibly 
was  a  Chrifttiaii,  fumUh  abtindant  iiMlnncf*. 
£quaUy  doubtful  U  ttie  nietlical  Sect  to  which  he 
bHmigtd ;  although  Fabriciua  founds  an  idlr 
conjeeture  as  V>  l»ia  Imvinjt  bwn  a  Mvthtxiitt 
upon  tlie  trivial  circunititniii.i'  of  his  having  nirukeii 
vf  Method  in  Uie  nrt  of  Mcdiciuc.  HU  writings, 
howervr,  *hew  him  to  have  been  directly  opposetl 
to  the  teucts  of  tbut  sect,  as  may  be  seen  in  ever}' 
page  :  in  addition  to  which,  he  never  oacr  nnme» 
the  grand  division  uf  diticaACd  cntabltahett  by  tbi* 
Metbodista;  and  never  appears  to  think  even  of 
the  Rrstimptive  or  Metaa^yncritical  cycle,  or  thf 
Diatritniij  or  the  rule  of  faating  for  three  daj-x 
pnepurauiry  to  beginning  ii  courrie  of  Medtcim-, 
lUI  nf  which  were  perpetually  in  their  mnnthv  : 
hid  cnnstmit  u<te  uf  purgatives,  likewiM.*,  in  alniiMtt 
erwy  complaint,  and  ettpecially  in  Gout,  !•  ut- 
terly rvjmgnant  both  to  their  precepts  nnd  tii 
their  practiee.  Beaideit,  the  distinction  of  Sects 
cannot  be  traced  lower  than  the  days  of  Galen, 
not  even  tliat  of  AU'xandria,  which,  for  so  many 
succcsaire  agcDj  ranked  as  tlic  most  disiinguUhed 

*  HiMurU  Mftlicinm:  png.  169. 
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school  of  McHicitie.  The  only  exception  to  this 
appears  in  the  case  of  Vindicianus,  nnd  Thcodorus 
Priscianus,  two  McthcMlists,  who  flourished  about 
the  time  of  Valcntitiiaii  the  second,  (A.  D.  387) 
and  seem  to  have  copic<l  ercrj-thing  from  the 
more  ancient  M-riters  of  that  sect.  Calen,  indeed, 
CBtabliahed  the  Rational  or  Dogmatic  sect  eo 
finnly>  that  all  the  others  soon  became  extinct,  or 
ratlier  were  absorbed  into  it.  The  Bysteni  founded 
by  CJalen  could  not  however,  in  strict  prtipriety, 
be  termed  a  sect,  since,  in  place  of  rcxting  upon 
dnctriiies  peculiar  to  itself,  it  was  babcd  upcin  all 
that  was  valuiible,  carefully  selected  from  the 
other  sects,  us  well  aa  from  the  Dogmatic.  Hence 
it  was  that  the  modem  Doginatittts  and  the  Me- 
thodists agreed  ho  closely  upon  many  points, 
especially  in  tlie  treatment  of  discafteii,  that  it  U 
diflicnlt,  if  not  impossible,  to  distinguish  between 
thcni. 

Alexander  flourished  in  the  time  of  Justinian*, 
^K  or  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century.      He 

^M  was  a  writer  of  far  more  originality  than  cither 

^M  JE\\w  or  Orihasius,  drawing  hia  treasures  from 

^M  the  redundance  of  liis  own  rich  und  fertile  storcn, 

^B  instead  uf  being,  like  his  predecei^sors,  a  mere 

^m  servile  compiler.     He  ba8,  however,  like  iiCtina, 

^B  Iwqufalhed  to  posterity  a  remedy  for  the  Gout, 

^M  w*htcli  exceeds  even  that  writer's  in  absurdity.  His 

^M  style  and  method  of  arrangement  will  be  found, 

^m  on  comparison  with  Galen  and  hts  transcribers, 

^^^^        to  hare  been  peculiar  to  liimaelf:  so  that  even 


*  Between  the  y«tr»  BZ7  ind  S66. 
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wbcn  treading  in  the  footstep*  of  the  uKienU^ 
cHlwr  in  the  dctfcripUon  of  sympiam^,  or  cure  of 
.  (■•  WBi  anavuidablr  in  prrpariii^  a  iyilmi 
of  Medieiae,)  be  employs  bis  own  taoj^usgc  and 
rnHbod.  His  atrle  is  clnr,  ooneise,  »ad  per- 
Bpiraooa,  and  composed,  as  l>c  obsprres  himself 
dncfly  of  tbe  most  common  and  intelligible 
cxpreniaDi  j  and,  alUunigfa  ocouiooklly  ii[>- 
pwching  to  inelrgnnt,  from  the  unarakUik 
tntnidiKltoa  of  forri^  terms,  blgfaly  cxprearfvc^ 
and  tingalMxiy  intelUi^iUlr.  While  other  wrilcra 
adopted  DO  methodical  arnmircmriit  v!  dlKaae*, 
be  cbtMed  tfaem  with  the  MHMt  Rymmetrie  order, 
from  tbe  befpnning  to  the  end.  Honoe,  altbov^ 
cacfa  followed  his  own  order  of  amuigement,  he 
i«  the  only  Greek  writer  who  can  enter  tbe  list* 
in  tfatf  respect  with  Aretvus.  Tliore  in  also 
another  point  of  reseroblaocc  between  these  two 
writcn,  (whom  Freind  regard*  as  aecoiid  only  lu 
Hippocrates,)  that  they  have  eaeb  treated  but  of 
a  small  number  of  compfaunla,  not  abovo  fifty  or 
■ixtVj  being  thiwe  probably  which  ft-ll  most  frr> 
quently  under  their  observation :  for,  had  they 
condewended  to  transcribe  from  otherH,  the)* 
might  easily  bare  rivalled  /Ktius  and  Oriliasius 
tn  tbe  bulk  of  their  volumes.  It  is  singular, 
however,  Hittt  Alexamlcr  takes  no  notice  what- 
N  ever  of  the  liiwawn  nf  females :  but,  from  the 

^P     drcumstaoce  just   mentioned,   of  his   contiiiing 
himself  most  probably  to  those  cases  which  fell 
I  under  hits  pen>uiiid  ubserration,  we  may  rtoson- 

H     ably  conclude,  tliat  his  practice  did  not  extend  to 
^B     thoae  peculiar  complaints,  which  form  la  general 
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»  (listinet  branch  of  the  profession.  Alexander 
is  adinittetl  by  all  to  have  been  a  physieinn  of 
the  highest  skill,  and  most  extensive  reputation, 
celebrate*!  not  only  at  Rome,  Uut  in  every  cminlry 
to  uhich  he  travelled,  whether  in  France,  Spain, 
or  elftwhere ;  and  wjis  termed,  par  excellence^ 
Alexander  the  I'hyBician.  lu  the  therapeutic 
part*  of  his  works,  lie  in  clearer  tliaii  hits  prede- 
cessors, from  the  circuiiifttauce  of  hie  compound- 
ing hit)  uwti  medicines,  and  being  in  consequence 
better  able  to  discover  their  eflfeeta,  from  re[)cat(.>d 
observations,  as  he  frequently,  hut  clcipintly, 
explains  in  the  Preface  to  his  twelfth  book.  He 
phicetl  grent  &tith  in  the  powers  of  all  his  own 
medicines  ;  and  had  a  Kuperstitious  reliance  upon 
the  efficacy  of  charms  and  incantations,  which 
he  attempts  to  indicate,  and  even  appeals  for 
this  purpose  to  the  authority  of  Galen.  "With 
thiii  predisposition  to  guper^tition,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  Alexander  should  have  applied  him- 
self to  the  study  of  Magic:  and  he  furnishes 
perhiips  the  only  instance  of  a  physician  who 
borrowe*!  anything  from  Osthnnetn,  one  of  llic 
must  ancient  of  the  rersiiitt  Magi.  In  other 
respectu,  although  lui  admirer  of  the  aneientK, 
he  did  not  scruple  to  expresM  his  dissent  from 
them  with  freedom,  and  upon  some  point*  even 
to  question  tlie  opinion  of  Galen.  In  the  -Diag- 
nostic part  of  medicine  he  particularly  excelled; 
espeeiully  in  pobitiug  out  the  distinctions  between 
Ihu^e  complaints  which  most  nearly  resemble 
each  other,  and  are  in  consequence  most  liable 
to   be   confounded    together;     as,    fur  example. 


I 
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Plevris]-,  and  inftMnmaiioa  of  the  Lirer:  the 
puD  of  Co6c  and  that  pcor«ediiifr  rrom  Calcnln* : 
Hectic  from  other  Ferew,  &<-. 

AldXAuder  ifiprari  to  hare  irritt«n  a  vnrlt  on 
diaonim  of  thtr  «Te*r  mkI  «Dotlirr  on  fnctum, 
bach  of  which  have  brm  kui;  but,  whh  thb 
rxccptioo,  haa  eau&nnl  kimarlf  vhoU^  to  de- 
•cribinir  the  hlitor}',  iymiitonu,  and  tmUment  of 
hitrmal  rtnnpfaUnta,  wilhoM  diTcrginf ,  Ukr  ao« 
at  hia  prrdcceaaon  and  oonlcmporaricf,  to  the 
sal^ecl  of  Anatomy,  Sorgay,  or  Materia  medica. 
He  haa  f^irm  an  cntirv  lKx>k  to  tJir  history-  of 
Gout — a  complauit  wholly  uniKftJn'd  by  IJalen; 
whence  K  would  appear  to  have  been  more 
frrqumt  in  the  days  of  Alexandrr.  For  ita  rurr 
be  placcB  hi«  chief  dependence  upon  pitrgnti?ea, 
andaiaung  tticK  Iierinudact]'lu»*,(wtiichnppniny 

_^  *  BbncanI  pvM  tbr  toHtmia^  y*g'f'  aatl  luunUi/Milnr) 
vrnoat  of  thi*  pUni  in  Im  Lmwoi  MeiUnMn. 

UcftMintrrTtrc — Vm  pUati,  «•  habri  rt>lia  tn(|u«(ra 
«cl  i|UMlnuiglrta ;  r*dix,  bulboM  vcl  tubcnm,  ex  iy\nmil» 
tutMr«iilM  catoaitMt  Ml  nitiUKb,  avrUaoot  nnftniliultnc, 
uaupwi.  rxunre  «ulorb  nibiiruiMli,  mtcrae  \Mv  alU. 
sOadBidia  lati*,  AiagMi,  am  SbroA,  vtbte  fnipli*,  liipo 
t^aUt  in  pnlrrmti  Earmnmim  rediK-itun  dum  rrtvn%  r%i 
MpurU  ncrrnmi,  (lum  Diitiuwi,  sulxtuiri*,  farinAcri,  |miilutum 
nKOM,  vd  Itnli.  wknu  uulliiu :  nijua  itl  pluilv  railix,  oon 
Mdn  (liwre ;  dirOBt  em*  Cvleltln  ■pMiva,  tiuod  vik  rroli. 
Ur  eal,  noa  oouMS  ejiinwdi  bulbj  wl  faiianui  mque  rur- 
nilum  limicfti  lubent,  quiD  in  Hmnodacl)  lia  ouu  r*pv- 
tiuatur. 

UenBodBCtyt  is  a  pUnl  vith  Ihquvlrom  or  quwirangiilar 
IfRTCs:  the  root  bullMii%  or  (uImtom,  fnnnM  of  an  tggttffi- 
tioa  of  lubMiilo  i  it  »  rouiul,  llie  *ifp  of  h  huM-l  nut,  ecn* 
UHMill,  mirnnlli  rrddish,  inlfiti^ly  vrry  whili'.  eft  light 
rangoua.  liable,  not  fiiimuv,  siibsliinn'.  hcnrp  panily  rrtlucvd 
to  «  &inDar(Hiii<i  |>(mi|iT  :  iU  Usti-  wliili*  r<«fnt  U  aVritl,  hut, 
vbeuoM,  it  Ina  a  gweetub,  KmeTtliBl  tikvus,  fu-uiuwow 
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from  the  imperfect  descriptions  left  us,  to  have 
been  the  same  perliaps  with  the  Colchicum 
autumnale  or  .■/uttimnal  Crocus,  a  powerful  drab- 
tic,  the  use  of  which  hat;  been  rccammended  in 
our  own  days,)  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  most 
favourite. 

In  Causus,  which  he  terms  the  *'  «piiriout 
burning  Fever,"  when  there  is  a  redundancy  of 
bile  fit  for  evacuation,  and  the  fever  not  intense, 
he  prefers  purgatives  to  the  use  of  the  lancet  j 
adding  this  remark — "  I  remember  having  used 
pur^tivcs  in  a  case  of  acute  fever,  but  this 
requires  not  only  exquisite  discrimination  and 
judgment,  but  great  presence  of  mind  and  con- 
fidence in  the  Physician.''  Oribasius  ha«  a 
chapter  on  the  same  subject,  taken  from  Archi- 
gencs :  and  Galen  judiciously  observes  that  k 
DiarrhopB  was  one  of  those  natural  aids  by  which 
ft  crisis  was  prt^duced  in  acute  fevers.  In 
Tertians  and  Quotidians,  Alexoi^der  employed 
mild  and  not  drastic  purgativett.  Should  8\-n- 
copc  arise  in  CausuH  from  crude  and  redundant 
humours,  he  advises  bleeding.     In  Tertian,  and 

tast«,  aud  n  ilnttitulR'  of  nnrll :  I  t^iinnot  nay  to  what  plant 
the  root  bdongs:  it  is  said  to  be  n  Hpn-ia*  uf  Cnlckitvwk^ 
whidk  i*  scmrov  ocdible,  xiun^  all  Imlbn  nf  llii*  «nrt  iirr  con^ 
poied  of  luooeMms  coats,  whkli  in  not  the  cnw  with  Mrr- 
oudbctyl. 

Fox,  in  his  Dictionary,  iipeaks  nf  two  iinraN  of  Hermit 
daoi^l,  th«  Ttirktoh  Hiirmixlaclyt  mot,  ivtiicn  \\v  sa}^  is  ^ood 
in  dttie.t«(^  joiuU,  (,biit  to  the  pmiit  prodiioing  it  hp  fumtdH* 
DO  cl«e  w1iutt:vt*rV~u>id  the  Hrniii>cUi<'(\]iiii  folio  'jundniti- 
ffulo,  whifh  he  calls  Snakw  tirad  Irln  ( I'ritilitirin  Mclcjigrw) 
Uie  root  of  nbich  is  catburtk.  Thua  it  it,  th^l  the  want  of 
melhoiiic  daKtri|ttion  has  iavdved  sudk  of  the  raoAt  valuable 
uJD))le3  m  iiiexthcable  obscurily. 
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ALEXAXDBR. 

•bore  all  in  QuirUn  Fcrers,  he  rccununendB  the 

exhibition  uf  an  fnietic  bi'fore  the  acccuion  of  the 
p«raxfiin,  by  which  pUn  alone  he  surarded  in 
oont|aering  the  Diust  ubvtinate  attack*.  This 
mrthod  of  treotiDeat,  unnoticed  by  any  preced- 
ing writer,  has  been  itrougly  iui%')»cU  and  buc- 
ccasfully  adt^ted  in  modem  pntclicc,  and  ia  not 
only  Bcrviccmble  in  iutemiittrnt,  but  many  other 
prolraded  complaints,  He  dr»cribe»  Phrenitis, 
or  inflammation  of  the  Bruin,  with  the  i^^rcatNt 
accuracy,  and  confutes  with  ability  the  prepot- 
teroits  opininn»  of  tho«e  who  aii<-ri)>od  it  to  on 
■ffbcttoa  of  the  Diaphragm,  and  not  of  tlir  Ttrtun. 
Jo  thl»  complaint,  after  bleeding  freely  from  the 
arm^  he  was  in  the  h:ibit  of  openiof^  one  of  the 
frontal  veins.  Although  in  obstinate  ca»et  he 
Dccatiionally  administered  opiates,  he  accompaniea 
th^r  recoraiiicndatiDn  with  due  cautions,  for- 
bidding their  use  where  the  patient  i«  of  % 
phlegmatic  habit  or  ireak  constitution,  anil 
irfaere  the  complaint  in  not  rrry  rinlont.  He 
giTca  almost  the  5iimc  adt-icr  in  Couj^hs  and 
Plenriay.  On  a  conipariann  of  hi*  account  of 
ITirenitis  and  Pleurisy  with  those  of  Oribasiui 
and   >^tius,   hia   will    be   found   iiifiDiiely  more 

itous ;  while  Puulus,  in  treating  of  the  &aine 
complaints,  has  done  nothing  more  than  tran- 
Mcribc  from  Alexander. 

HU  descriptioa  of  the  vnriouti  kindii  of  melon- 
ancholy  is  n'markiihic  for  ita  rleamesa  nnd 
precision ;  anil  in  their  cure  he  prefers  the 
Armenian    stone,   an   ore   of    copper,  which   is 


A 


powerfully  emetic,  to  the  celebrated  Hellebore 
of  the  ancientei. 

Ill  Cyiiauctic  Parotlclea,  ur  iuAaiinnation  uf  the 
Parotid  ghiiids,  u  cuiu^luiiit  familiarly  kiiowu 
among  ourweh'es  by  the  name  of  the  Mumps,  he 
advises  the  use  of  the  lancet,  before  thi-  exhi- 
bition of  any  other  remcdice,  and  Htrongly  repro- 
bates the  use  of  a«tnngcntA  and  rc|>cllent8.  He 
describes  the  applications  best  calculated  for  dis- 
cussing the  tumour  with  safety,  which  shuuld 
always  be  attempted  in  the  first  intitance ;  but, 
Hhould  thi»  be  found  imprncticuble,  ttuppunition 
uiuBt  be  induced.  In  nil  cascb  where  the  t^^welling 
of  these  glands  followB  another  complaint,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  critical,  instead  of  repelling, 
maturation  is  the  only  safe  course. 

In  Cynanche  tonsilhiria,  or  Quinsy,  he  prohibits 
relaxants,  and  only  admits  the  use  of  repellents. 
He  speaks  highly  of  a  compui^ttion,  in  which  M'ild 
rue  is  the  princiimi  ingredient,  the  preparation  of 
which  he  (IcHcrihcsj  but  bleeding  it*  the  riMuedy 
Oil  which  he  cliielly  depends,  only  cautioning  us 
not  to  carry  it  to  the  extent  of  produ(*iiig  fainting. 
He  takcti  notice  of  tuberclcB  in  the  hing.i,  accom- 
panied with  Dyspna'a,  or  iliOiciilty  of  hcvuihing, 
but  unattended  with  fever  or  expectoration;  a 
complaint  too  frequent  and  too  fakd  among  our- 
selves, especially  in  persons  of  a  scrofulous  ha- 
bit, and  spoken  of  also  by  Galen,  whose  practice 
of  exhibiting  heating  and  drying  renicdici-,  such 
as  Opiates,  Mithntiates,  and  tlie  like,  Alfxander 
reprobates,  but  not  with  more  severity  than 
justice. 
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He  ia,  perhaps,  tiie  fint  «rrit«r  vh«  Iiu  npoltrn 
of  B  stcme  bdng  oouglied  np  fnmi  the  lunK*,  (aa 
occarrmce  by  no  menni  unfrpc|uent  in  otir  day*,) 
producing  all  Uif  dyntplnm*  of  trur  [Milmonaiy 
coiuuniptioD  by  tlir  imiatiijii  it  ucciuiuiinl. 

EkXi;M>c,  Bulimia^  or  luordiiuite  uppt'titr,  he 
ob«er*-t^  tn  lie  Komrttmn  the  mmlt  of  wurtni ; 
■ltd  nirtitioiis  the  caac  uf  a  u'oiitnii  nlBictrd  with 
w(knu«,  who  conipJairicd  uf  a  perp>.-tii.-d  gitawiiig  {n 
the  •totnach,  ucco>iipaiiit-<I  ititli  iM-oibitlic,  oiiil 
wa*  coinplrtcly  cured  by  the  ust  of  Ificru  pitm, 
a  bitter  pui^tivc  t-lcL'tuary,  com^kMcd  t-tittdy  of 
Ab>«,  which  broiiifht  away  a  LitmbrintM,  or 
ronnd  worm,  twelve  cubit*  long. 

He  rccomnieDdB  Khubiirb  In  weakness  of  the 
Lirrr  sod  iti  the  cure  uf  Dyftcnter}-.  But  it  U 
probable,  from  hi«  sjiciikiug  unly  uritii  ajilriri^rtit, 
ami  not  of  iu  piirgntirc,  (|ualiiir«,  thut  it  u-a«  tlie 
Rha  Ponticum*,  and  iiot  the  Hheiiin  undulatam, 

*  ^(nch  ranftMina  hn«  artwm  with  roapvvt  tn  Ihtwr  two 

rnuU.  tlir  ft^a  I'otilievm,  ami  tin-  Hka  HurimnuH  ;  tlif  tui' 

mirt  *4  Mliirh  I'lMuurlurt   fs-irt^'-'i   >••   t    ilKliiH'!    )>f->iil,  • 

•(  I^futk*tm  (Kr^ihraa  Cruiiiuf-mt)  dncrilHid 

TT  Alpinii*,  whirli  wj*  )>r>'<i;jhi  frum  I'lHihi*  ip  AliSf 

-'-'   ' ''if  tnn*   Pha  HarimrHm  ( Rhtum  imtht- 

faf ■  '  -  ><■)!  liuli1fr,k-««<iiai{Kicl,  leMbitl^r.aod 

mtOK   I.,.'   ini.'    [DiiiIhiiI),  Mr  Tai-*i'nit>*,  U  Uw 

Chnne,  e"**"  '"  wtral  [w<n  in  .>.  of  tint  po(m]M«i»  MBpiret 
wb«T  it  n  hixl))}'  iifiK^l.  •'■{M-i-ulh  Mliru  iu  na>i»  am  nod' 
derpw  and  nriepted  with  n  numlicf  uf  vt'iii>  Thi*.  ulili^h 
«w  ton^  eomidCTnl  a«  llii>  root  of  \\v  lllirtitn  Paltn^lnin,  U 
mm  beliercd  1o  be  lh«t  ])r<aliK^  of  the  Khcnm  iimlulDiiim, 
and  w  probnbltr  the  mn«  nillt  Ih'-  Ittiabarhiimni  <if  TmiIim, 
wbn  was  tt)F-  Ant  wrrter  wbo  >]>»lLf  uf  iu  [iur:ntiv  y\-\<pt- 
tiM.  Bliiiii~aid,  hi  hM  I^xm-oii,  nolfci  ttl«>  i<  «i>nii*«  nf 
vpnriott*  Hlwinimieiim,  lh«  ri*«  t,i  ntiidi  i»  1"iil',  llr^k, 
Mreigtil,  a»rl  1Ir»li_v,  rsimiully  lilnrk,  ImiI  mli-ntaltj  fmI'IuIi, 


which  he  meimt.  He  insists  much  upon  the 
iuipyrtanc*;  of  bleeding  in  a  paroxysm  of  tliCRtone, 
advice  wliich  i»  undoubtedly  judiciouii,  eepccially 
where  the  ioflammatioti  ruii^  ^^g^t  ^>^^  '^  accom- 
panied with  a  euppreasioii  of  urine. 

Alexander  has  left  twelve  books,  which  are 
extant,  floine  of  which  he  wrote  at  the  request 
of  CosmttH,  out  of  gratitude  to  hia  father,  from 
whom,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  he  re- 
ceived a  considerable  part  of  hia  education. 
There  ta,  however,  in  addition  to  these,  a  letter 
extant  on  the  subject  of  worma,  wTitten  by  hiiu 
to  Theodoruu,  who  appears  to  have  consulted 
hicn  on  the  cu&c  of  hia  child.  In  this  letter, 
which  is  written  much  after  the  manner  of 
Galen's  epistle  to  Cecilianus,  he  makes  a  very  just 
remark  upon  the  diflfiailty  of  giving  advice  upon 
a  case  communicated  in  general  terms:  and  atatcs, 
that,  on  this  account,  as  well  aa  from  not  seeing 
tlie  patient,  and  inquiring  minutely  into  thecnae, 
he  was  obliged  to  enter  more  minutely  into  detail 
than  otherwise.  He  therefore  conunences  with  a 
description  of  the  three  kinds  of  worms  M'hich 
infe«t  the  human  body,  the  Ascaridcsy  the  Lum- 
brici,  and  the  Ttcnia,  of  which  last  he  had  seen 
one   nearly   sixteen   feet   in    length ;    and   then 

having,  at  first,  a  »reec  taat^,  which  becomes,  on  chewing, 
B>(.ni>f;<'i>4  i>ii>)  acriil— (his  is  (liv  root  af  tliu  Oji/auriNi  C<*m- 
taurium,  or  Or^at  Centaury,  luid  {yjiintky  diffrrtfnl  from 
oitli<.*r  of  tlie  formvr.  It  was  die  Anbiunv  who,  in  tlivir 
tranHlatinni  nf  lho»mnAvfi  and  the  nllier  Gro^k  wrilcn,  &nt 
C<:iii('>juii(k'<l  tlip  Xn.K  lUiub;irl>,  Jifui  Barbarum,  willilhe  Rka 
Poatiatot,  or  Rrytiirjra  CeiiUiiriiiin,  whioh,  although  poiwm* 
iag  pursmtive  qualities,  enjoyed  ihem  in  »  mutli  wrnker 
d^;ree  uaa  the  true  Rhubarb  of  Ctuiu  and  Tartaiy. 
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ibe«  the  sereral  remedia   adapted  to  the 
cure  of  nidi. 

Alexander  iiipiitirms  Krenl  contcmporarim  of 
Mil  own  profession,  irho  Appear  to  have  been  men 
of  tal«nc  ind  of  emlDence.  Anions  these  be 
pBrtietiLu>]]r  extols  Jacobu*  Polychrrstu^ii,  for  his 
■tngidar  excellence  both  in  FhyKic  ami  Philo- 
sophy. Polycbrest  received  his  education  fnnn 
his  father  fle^ychiuc,  whose  zeal  in  tlic  |iurHuit  of 
knowledge  led  him  to  lint  many  dUtAnt  countries. 
He  was  a  null  re  of  Alexandria,  although  his 
bmily  originally  came  from  the  city  of  Damns- 
cus ;  aiid  was  so  much  beloved  by  the  Emperur 
Leo  the  Great,  as  well  as  by  the  people,  that  1m 
WB>  created  aCount,  woh  a[ipi(iiit(!il  firht  I'hybinim 
to  the  former,  and  luul  a  bLiU.ue  ervrtnl  tu  his 
honour  by  order  of  the  Senate,  in  the  baths  of 
ZcuxippuH  *  ;  and  Isidore  of  Gaza,  called  by  some 
the  IVlufiote,  who  lived  in  the  reigu  uF  Juiitiaiaii, 
Kw  another  statue  erected  to  his  memorv  at 
Athena  t.  PoIychrc»t  appears,  from  Alexander's 
account,  to  have  been  distinguished  by  great  skill 
and  experience,  and  to  have  been  eminently  suc- 
cessful in  practice;  in  wbich'hc  frequently  em- 
ployed rnenukta  and  suppositories.  He  was  sparing 
in  the  Qsc  of  cauter)-  and  the  knife  in  surgical  cases, 
ftad\r&sby  no  means  on  advocate  for  bleeding.  His 
patients,  OS  we  learn  from  Suidas,  regarded  him 
almost  OS  inspired  from  Heaven,  and,  while  they 
did  all  but  adore  him,  placed  the  most  implicit  faith 
in  his  prognostics,  because  they  never  knew  them 
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lo  fail.  Alexniuler  calls  him  ©(ofiAijTar&c,  most 
beloved  of  God,  and  Suidos  gives  him  the  name 
of  Ofof  iX.if. 

Uranius  also,  another  of  Alexander's  cimicm- 
porarifSt  Traa  too  remarkable  in  his  chiinieltr  to 
be  [lasscd  without  some  notice.  He  was  a  native 
of  Syria,  and  practised  physic  al  Constantinople. 
Where,  or  under  whom,  he  was  educated,  or 
whether  he  received  any  ediuiitinii  at  all,  does 
not  clearly  njipcfLr  from  any  account  whicli  luui 
reached  us,  either  in  the  works  of  Alexander,  or 
of  Agsithias,  who  deemed  his  character,  adven- 
tures, and  proceedinj^,  bo  singular  uu  lo  deserve 
«  place  in  his  history.  He  appears  to  have  had, 
like  ThcHKalus,  more  iissurance  than  learning,  and 
more  conifil  than  skill.  He  chiefly  frequented 
the  bookficllcrs'  shops  and  tJie  public  piazCTU, 
near  the  court,  where  he  used  to  collect  »  number 
of  persons  of  his  own  stamp,  equally  deficient 
in  knowledge,  talents,  and  morality,  and  worthy 
auditors  of  such  an  orator :  such  were  the  per- 
sona with  whom  be  was  daily  in  the  habit 
of  disputing,  with  his  usual  effrontery  and  pre- 
Humptinn,  upon  the  most  sacred  and  important 
subjects,  such  as  the  essence  and  attributes  of 
the  Deity,  the  formation  of  the  world,  and  other 
matters  equally  above  his  comprehension,  and 
beyond  hia  knowledge.  Uranius  either  was, 
or  affet'ted  to  be,  a  sceptic  in  every  thing ;  and 
took  I'yrrho  and  Scxtus  Emplricus  for  hit*  models. 
But  he  was  no  less  deficient  in  hiti  knowledge  of 
books  than  in  bis  liiiowli-dge  of  the  world;  and 
his  i^oraiict'  in  thtis  latter  j^B££^  betrayed  hioi 
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intd  &  thousand  inconsutenciet,  and  Involved  him 
iu   uumbcrlpas  dUcmmss.     \^'tlrll  Arebindus  waa 
app»iiitrd  mrtij-  to  thr  coort  uf  Pereb,  I'mnlui 
ftmiid   inemna    to    grt    hioiMlf  tiicludrd   in   the 
Ambaittdor'i  Iruin,  and  to  far  succeeded  in  con- 
cealing  hi»   natural    dcftrct^   and    asvuming   tlic 
demennaur  of  a  m^,  that,  on  hi«  6r»t  iippcnrancr 
before    the     Pmian    monarch,     he    cuniplctcly 
impofed  npon  hint,  and  made  »o  favourable  an 
tmpreadoii,    that,    out  of  ciitnpUmenl  In  hltu, 
CbocroC«  RBfcntbled  all  tbc  Mngi,  or  Irartird  mm 
of  the  ooantry,  to  dispute  with  him  ;  when,  not- 
withstanding the  abstruse  nature  of  tlit-  ijiiciitioiM 
ducnsccd,  and  IJnuiiua'  utter  ignoranrc  of  thc-ra, 
be    ftuirceeded,  through  his  prodigioui  vfTrotitr}', 
aided,  perhaps,  not  n  little  by  the  Mill  gremirr 
ignorance  of  hin  Dppnm*nt«,  in   nilrnring  theuif 
if  he  failed  to  confute  them.     So  completely  did 
he   bigr&Uate  himtielf  with   Chotirr)^8,  tliai  this 
mooaKh  icated  bini  at  hia  own  tablt,  drank  to 
him,  and  aftorM'aril:<i  pn>ik-nted  the  i^aine  cup  to 
him  to  pledge  hiui,  deelaritu;  him  to  bo  the   most 
learned  and  an^reeablephilouopliervrho  had  visited 
his    court.       Kren    after    ijuitting    tbr    court    of 
Persia,  l-'raniufl  was  ru  fortunate  as  tu  retain  the 
&icnd«hip  uf  LlioaroOs,  wbo  even  honoured  him 
witli  his  curri'»|MHHlL-nce ;  a  circum»tajiee  which 
raised  (Jranius'  vanity  to  the  most  extravognnt 
pitch,  rendering  his  arrogance  utterly  insupport- 
able,  and    trading    him  to  trent   all   wUn   n-erc 
beneath  tlic  riuik  of  princes  with  contenipt. 

Procopius,  the  cclcbrnted  H  istorian,  a  native  of 
PiUestine,  who  wrote   in  the  time  of  Justinian, 
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also  a  cDDteiuporary  of  Alexander's,  and,  as  Uloii- 

doa,  Sabellicus,  and  TraquclluB,  imaf^inc,  a  physi- 
cian, though  they  give  nu  reason  fur  this  opinion, 
and  we  are  not  in  poKsession  of  any  evidence  la 
support  of  it,  with  the  exception  of  pa»»agva  la 
some  of  hie  wurkts,  in  which  he  has  treated  some 
medical  subjects  with  a  miDutenetu)  and  accuracy 
of  detail  apparently  bespeaking  a  practiciil  ac- 
quaintance with  them.  Thus  for  instance,  when 
apeaking  of  the  waters  of  the  Po,  he  observes  that 
their  effect  upon  the  stomachs  of  the  soldiers  was 
such  aM  to  impair  their  powers  of  digestion,  and 
occasion  dangerotis  DiarrhtEas  and  Dysenteries*: 
and,  when  noticing  the  dreadful  famine  under 
which  the  whole  of  jtmilia  sulTert'd,  he  says,  Uie 
natural  heat  of  the  stomach  wa&  perfectly  extin- 
guished, and  food^  unless  sparingly  and  frM)Ucntly 
taken,  (ircrlnadcd  it  and  proved  fatal;  while  the 
bile,  which  prevailed  in  the  system,  gave  a  yellow 
tinge  to  the  whole  body.  He  notices  also  the 
extreme  fertility  of  the  whole  of  the  tract  adjoin- 
iDg  to  Vciiuvius,  and  remarks  the  salubrity  of  the 

Lair  in  its  vicinity,  which  tndun>d  physicians  to 
recommend  it  for  patients  of  a  coitsumptive  babiU 
He  also  embraces  every  opportunity  to  ifpeak 
favourably  of  the  professors  of  medicine,  and 
acqu:unts  us  that  it  was  to  Elpidiuii,  his  chief 
Physician,  that  Theodoric,  a  short  time  before  his 
deathti  confessed  the  injustice  of  which  he  had 
been  guilty,  in  taking  away  the  lives  of  Boethius 
and  Symuiachus.  He  likewise  informs  us,  th&t> 
I 
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at  the  Birge  of  Edcssn,  when  Ambftuadori  vm 
to  Cbosroes,  Stephen,  ■  physician  of  emi- 
nence and  I  native  of  that  town,  who  hod  not 
only  been  prccepuir  to  Cbosrofs,  hui  hwi  cured 
his  father  CavadeB,  woa  one  of  ihe  number,  and 
Bf^iuted  to  address  bim,  in  the  nanir  of  the  rest, 
opon  their  introduction.  Procopius  ftirlher  statci 
that,  when  ChoaroCs  wna  negooMting  a  peace  with 
Jastinian,  some  time  alter,  be  refused  even  to 
listen  to  proposals  for  a  tmce,  unless  Trihunus,  a 
pfajraician,  whose  advice  he  required,  were  sent  to 
him.  And  in  another  place  he  acquaints  us  that 
Trihunus,  who  also  was  a  native  of  Palestine,  and 
efNUitr>inan  of  Procopius',  was  a  Physician  of 
great  eminence  in  his  profession,  wise,  temperate, 
and  pious.  He  had,  upon  a  former  occasion, 
cbred  C  hosroSs,  when  labouring  under  a  dangerous 
ouklady,  for  which  he  bad  been  rewarded  with 
ptincely  munificence ;  and,  upon  the  present 
oocaalon,  after  hin  having  been  detained  an  entire 
year,  ChoafoCs  offered  bim  whatever  he  ntij^t 
demand :  but  he,  instead  of  asking  for  a  pecuniary 
recompeiice,  only  rcqursted  the  release  of  some 
Homan  captives  :  upon  which  Chosroi^s  not  only 
set  those  he  named  at  liberty,  but  added  three 
tbousuful  otiiers  to  the  number :  a  circumstance 
which  Increased  not  a  little  the  reputation  of 
Tribunas. 

Again,  in  noticing  some  surgical  matters,  Pro- 
copius fc'peaks  like  a  penKin  who  bud  a  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  subject  of  wliich  he  treats, 
and  not  like  a  mere  historian  who  records,  with- 
out  compfvhendingf   the  statements   of    others. 
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V^lien  (lescribiug  the  wound  which  proved  fatal 
to  Arttibazcg,  he  exprc^isly  acqimints  us  that  an 
artery  in  the  neck  waa  tlividetl,  which  occusioned 
iL  hwniorrhagc  bt''yond  their  power  to  check*. 
When  Trajan  wus  woundt'd  with  iin  arrf)W  above 
the  right  eye  near  the  nose,  tlic  iron  head  pCDe- 
irutcd,  notwithstanding  its  length  and  size,  so 
dft'p  as  not  to  he  \*isihle,  and  was  no  lodged  iut 
to  create  no  nrieaKiness ;  hut,  at  the  end  of 
five  yuirs,  tt  began  Ui  apprar  in  his  hcc^  and 
had,  {at  the  time  he  wTotc,)  Ijcen  gradimlly  working 
out  for  three  years,  and  M'nuld,  in  all  probability, 
come  entirety  out  in  a  little  time,  without  occai 
sinning  much  piiinf.  lie  gives  ms,  in  the  &ainc 
manner,  a  full  account  of  the  wound  Arses  I 
received  in  the  face,  and  expatiates  upon  the 
perplexity  of  the  wurgeons,  who  were  al  a  loss 
how  to  extract  the  arrow,  without  the  loss  of 
the  eye,  and  serious  injury  to  the  ner\es  and 
uientbnuicH,  which  nmi^t  be  ho  wounded  by  the 
operation  iu)  to  endanger  his  life.  In  tliis  per- 
plexity, Theocti^tus,  one  of  the  number,  pressing 
upon  ins  neck,  a!<ked  if  he  felt  much  pain,  anil, 
being  answered  in  the  aSirniative,  replied,  theu 
you  will  recover  without  the  loss  of  your  aye  :  au 
opinion  in  which  he  was  the  mure  pu^itive,  from 
hifr  conviction  tliut  the  point  of  the  arrow  had 
done  little  more  than  penetrate  the  integuuients. 
TliiMi.  removing  the  wooden  ^huft,  and  ninking  an 
inctHion  into  the  muscles  where  the  pain  was 
grcatcKl^  be  extracted  the  iron  part,  which  wiut 
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ihroc-pointi^,  irith  fiac,  and  hraled  the  wound 
without  even  Lcaring  a  near  behind.  When,  honr- 
ever,  o  ftimilar  operation  wm  atlnnpted  upon 
Cutilns,  where  more  forrr  was  iicceii«ir)%  he 
bunted,  and  the  inflnnimalion  which  suptrrcncd, 
extending  to  the  brain,  prtived  fatal.  In  another 
instance,  that  of  Huciia,  the  hmnorrhige  waa  so 
violent  he  was  near  pxplriii);  on  the  spot,  in  coi»' 
BCquenre,  as  the  su^roiii  imaifined,  of  the  trans- 
rerse  direction  in  which  the  nttuclcft  were 
woonUed  I  he  survived  three  dayi.  But  his 
dMcripUoti  uf  thv  plague  wtiich  dex'aatated 
Conatuntinople  in  the  year  .VUl,  exhibit*  slill 
mon  decidedly  a  prufcHslMnal  chaructcff  and  could 
hardly  have  bn-n  written  by  a  pcnon  who  liad 
not  been  brought  up  to  the  study  uf  medicine. 
As  we  have  had  so  maujr  modem  drscrijjtions 
of  this  fearful  sooiirgt*,  which  prriiMJically  devas- 
tate* aomc  of  the  fairi'st  spota  u[>on  the  iflobc, 
and]  at  times,  extends  Its  rava^'s  rven  to  the 
noit  distant  refpuns,  an  abridgment  of  Pro- 
copius'  account  of  Ihc  widcly-cxlcnded  rarages  of 
the  plague  of  543  may  not  be  uninteresting  for 
coinpariiMjn. 

"  'ITiis  plagtjc*,"  says  Procopius,  "  must  have 
beefi  the  immediate  infliction  of  Heaven,  since  it 
w*»  neither  conBned  to  dlittrict  nor  to  seiuwin,  but 

*  Alltinugti  Uli*  liIj^ik*  mRw!,  acrnnling  In  Pfuc«>pii|ii , 
fW]^  ibiirBKiniba>tCiiimluiilitki|)le,  it  jirr^ailnl^mon-  "tV-m, 
tlvougbout  Ihe  world,  fur  a  »\mrr  ul  nw  In*  ibaa  tftv-lmj 
TMlxa,  qvndin^  ov<t  ahiKMt  wirry  part  of  tlw  IuiImIiiIi1<> 
gUibm,  awl  ahiKMt  •tffoptilatmg  mty  rqcion  it  Tlatvd,  n*  we 
tmra  fron  BuncrMt,  wbtM  aeconot  doei  not  tnaii-iialJy 
^ff^g  frora  that  of  Proeojiiui. 
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spread  its  ravages  to  every  part  of  the  world,  and 
through  cvcrj'  season  of  the  year,  eparing  neither 
age,  sex,  nor  constitution.  Commencing  among 
the  Egyptians  uf  Pelutiium,  it  spread  its  deso- 
lations on  one  aide  to  Alexandria  and  Egyi>t,  and 
on  the  other  to  Palestine  and  Syria,  extending; 
iteolf  successively  to  every  part  of  the  world,  and 
sparing  no  situation,  however  lofly>  or  however 
low;  commencing  at  the  coast,  and  spreading 
from  thence  to  the  interior.  U  reached  Constan- 
tinople about  the  middle  of  gpnng,  tn  the  second 
year  of  itti  progress,  accompanied,"  as  Procopiuv, 
who  waa  then  resident  in  llmt  city,  goes  on  to 
acquaint  us,  with  the  appearance  of  apparilious, 
which  seemed  to  strike  tboflo  tliey  met  "  in  some 
pATt  of  the  hody,"  and  who,  as  '^  soon  as  they  aaw 
the  apparition*,  ircre  seized  with  the  complaint." 
Sometimes,  however,  the  fever  came  on  without 
any  previous  warning:  nothing  indicating  the 
proximity  of  danger.  In  some  caaet*,  buboes  made 
their  appearance  in  some  one  or  other  of  the 
glandular  parts,  either  on  the  first  or  some  of  the 
succeeding  days.  In  others,  however,  the  symp* 
toms  varied:  some  being  comatose  from  the 
beginning,  others  violently  delirious  :  the  former 
forgetting  every  thing,  and  even  reiiuiring  to  be 
reminded  of  the  necessity  of  eating ;  while  tboae 
who  were  delirious  were  haunted  with  strange 
and  fearful  apparitions.     Neither  the  physicians, 

*  Flrnrc  it  i«  mnnWr-^l  Omt  ihif  tmtit  was  the  firnt  *«it  of 
illncV,  orcaaionin:;  that  dfUriiim  wliicti  led  lb«  victims  lo 
nniipuR  th*>y  *avf  tlH>«t>  ■lrani;f*  spparilioni,  am)  hMJxl 
strange  vo\ce«,  which  iniliicetl  Uicm  tu  act  in  thecxtravsguit 
manner  ipokcn  at  b;  Pn^co|>iijs. 
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thoie  in  ntlmdnnce  u[wn  Hie  kick,  sufTmd 
from  the  conta^pua  ;  vrhilc  otium,  who  were  lest 
expoaed  tii  iu  attAcks,  wcrr  telzed  in  Uie  mo«t 
nnaeeouiituUe  iiiann<fr.  Some  Irapcd  iuU)  the 
water,  and,  althuugli  IVocupiun  hu  not  rrconlcd 
the  event,  we  may,  fruu  the  result  of  mtHlcrn 
experirnce,  roaclude  tiiaX  tltusc  who  cHcapiMi 
drowning  were  cured,  lo  some,  the  bubutv  be- 
cune  gangreuoiu,  and  tlic  tunfcrers  expired  in 
eKtreme  a^oy  '•  from  which  circumHtaiire  nihuy 
practitioner*,  Mupectiug  the/omet  of  the  ditordcr 
to  be  concentered  in  the  Bubo,  opened  the  boUica 
of  tbokc  who  (tied,  and  found  a  Ur^c  internal 
carbuncle.  Where  petechiie,  or,  u  I'rocoptui 
terma  them,  black  pimples,  the  viie  of  a  IlmiUIc, 
occujret),  the  terminalioti  was  unifunnljr  niid 
quickly  fatnl.  Some  died  of  h«emate»ie6is,  or  a 
vomiting  of  blood  ;  some,  whose  coacs  were  re- 
garded  a«  h(>pele«a,  recovered,  contrary  to  all 
eicpectation  ;  while  others,  who  ii'ere  deemed 
oan\iUcscent,  oh  unexpectedly  expired,     in  iihort, 

.         an  was  uncertainty,  terror,  and  dismay. 

H         Where    the  iitibuce    were    large,    suppurated 

^  kindly,  and  discharged  freely,  recovery  almost 
certainly  took  place;  oUierwinc,  gangrene  and 
death,  accompanied  by  horrid  tortured,  eiutncd. 
This  pestilence  raged  for  four  months  witliuut 
intermiitdion  atConfetantJnupIu,aad,  at  hu  height, 
carried  off  upwards  of  ten  tbuuvand  victims  daily. 
The  frame  of  Society  appeared  tu  be  broken  up  : 
busineu  of  every  kind  wan  at  a  ntund,  and  the 

H     greatest  distress  and  misery  prevailed. 

^ft        Such  is  a  brief  account  of  this  dreadful  calamity. 
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extracted  from  the  ample  details  left  «»  by  Proco- 
pius,  and  bearing  the  strongest  internal  evidence  of 
havine^  come  from  a  mnster'a  hand.  Procopius 
describes  the  visitation,  not  in  the  general  terms 
employed  by  Thucydides,  and  other  unprofessional 
historians,  but  with  »  miinite  dclnil  of  utl  those 
more  important  but  leHfl  obtm&ive  symptoms, 
H'hidi  coiih)  only  he  expected  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  professional  observer — as  its 
peculiar  fatality  among  pregnant  wonieUj  of 
whom  three  alone  recovered ;  and  the  salutary 
cflecti)  of  a  free  discharge  fntm  the  BubtM/s :  he 
Kpeukb  altsu  of  the  various  methods  of  treatment, 
in  the  language,  and  with  the  tact,  of  a  phyKictan 
of  experience  and  judgment.  Among  otiicr  im- 
portant facte  which  we  learn  fnmi  the  history  of 
this  pestilence  by  Procopius,  which  is  of  itself 
BufiUcient  to  entitle  him  to  a  place  among  the 
medical  writeru  of  the  age,  the  dissection  of  the 
bodies  of  those  M-ho  fell  victims  to  the  malady, 
ait  marking  the  progress  of  aniitomical  knowledge, 
and  the  cont-igious  character  of  the  complaint,  as 
evinced  by  its  progreaa  from  the  coast  to  the 
interior,  are  not  among  the  least  interesting,  of 
the  least  important :  and  with  respect  to  the 
uncertain  effects  of  bathing,  which  appears,  in 
some  instances,  to  have  been  decidedly  benefidal, 
and  in  others  as  decidedly  prejudicial,  no  person 
who  has  read  the  admirable  work  of  the  learned 
and  amiable  Curry  can  be  at  a  loss  to  imderstand 
the  cause  of  this  uncertain  sucross  :  when,  how- 
ever, we  come  to  consider  the  ciucstion  of  cold 
bathing,  or  rather   of  cold   affusion,    in    ferere. 
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■t  ■  Uter  period  of  this  hifttoiy^  wc  may  &nd 
occMion  to  iTcur  to  th»  matter,  the  diiwuiisiun 
of  which  here  would  be  BOtncwhnt  out  nf 
place. 

The  ■eveiitli  century^  xi  which  we  now  arrive, 
u  sadly  cahunitous  in  the  histury  of  lettrn,  tut 
bringing  the  coioiucnceiucnt  of  thiLt  iiif{ht  of 
lueatal  Uarkiiess  which  uvenhodowcd  the  world 
for  to  muay  kucccseitc  centuries,  and  fnrouretl 
Um  growth  1^  those  two  monslroiu  supcratitiuns 
which  fipread  their  rivnl  mipiree  »o  widely  orer 
the  habitnble  glube — the  Mabouietaii,  which  date* 
itft  origin  from  the  earlier  part  of  thtN  centur)* ; 
and  the  l^piU>  which  became  ^lUy  developed  in 
all  the  spirilual  hidccmiiiiCBB  of  its  utturped  autho- 
rity almost  at  the  very  »aiue  time.  But  the  cap- 
ture of  Alexandria  by  the  victorioui  arms  of  the 
SankceDf,  which  took  place  in  the  year  040,  and 
Uk  coosequeiiccs  which  resulted  to  learning,  and 
to  medicid  leaniinif  in  particular,  from  the  apo- 
cryphal devtmction  of  the  splendid  library  fonn- 
ing  the  proudest  botiet  of  that  once  flourishing 
city,  Hre  matters  which  fall  more  properly  under 
the  consideration  of  the  next  chapter,  wherein  will 
be  found  n  renew  of  the  progress  of  medicine,  and 
the  principal  mcdicfti  writers  nraong  the  Arftbinn* 
—for  ttte  present  wc  shall  conlinc  our  attention  to 
thefcw  writerti  of  any  thiiiiKlike  merit  amonff  the 
Greeks,  who  appear  Ukc  the  scattered  remnants  of 
£ness'  ships — "  rari  nantcs  iji  gurgite  vaMo." 

Paulus  was  bom  in  tlie  island  of  Kgina,  sitn- 
■led  in  the  Saronic  Gulpb,  as  ,\bulphiiragiut<, 
(vboae  account  is  far  more  deserving  of  credit 
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than  that  of  Le  Clerc,  who  pUkces  him  la  the 
fourth  century)  informs  us,  some  time  in  the 
course  of  the  se^euth  century  ;  but  tlic  year  of 
his  birth  dye»  not  appear  to  be  known.  We  are 
left  in  equal  ignorance  as  to  the  place  at  which  he 
received  hiti  education,  but  may  reasoiiably  con- 
clude it  to  have  been  /Uexandria,  which  con- 
tinued to  flourish  as  a  School  of  Medicine  for  a 
contiidcrablc  period  after  its  capture  by  the 
Arabs. 

I'aulua,  after  completing  the  first  rudiments 
of  his  education,  travelled  into  many  countries 
in  quest  of  improvement,  and  thus  stored  his 
mind  with  an  ample  fund  of  useful  know- 
ledge, by  which  he  did  not  fail  to  profit  after- 
wards both  as  a  writer  and  practitioner.  He 
wrote  upon  the  complaints  incident  to  females, 
and  is  the  first  who  has  given  «9  a  treatise  on 
Midwifery :  from  which  circumstance  he  hat 
been  fre<iucntly  called  Paulua  OhstctriciuH,  or 
Paulus  the  Accoucheur,  by  the  Arubiana.  He 
wwR,  like  the  majority  of  bis  predecessors,  a  great 
compiler,  and  has  preserved  for  us  many  frag- 
ments of  the  aneicntu,  whicli  would  otherwJBe 
bare  been  lost ;  especially  the  letter  written  by 
Dioclt's  t(j  AiitigonuB  on  the  subject  of  pre- 
serving health.  But,  although  a  compiler,  he 
diflored  materially  both  from  Uribosius  and 
^tiu8.  He  borrowed  freely  from  the  writings 
of  Alexander,  not  only  taking  the  substance, 
but  often  transcribing  the  very  words.  H«  ia 
the  first  writer  who  appears  to  have  lieen  ac- 
quainted with  the  true  Kliubarb  of  the  Chinese, 
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or  mt  leuit  be  u  the  fint  who  hu  tpukcn  of  iu 
ipcrient  pmpertifx.  b}  uliicli  it  Umffici^roUydis- 
tioguuhnlfroai  thcAAa/V;i/(cu;n,ftlrradyapoketi 
of  in  a  fonner  part  of  ttujt  chapter,  f'auliu  i>peaks 
of  it  innplT  by  the  niLine  uf  Kbrutn*.  and  adds 
tbst,  by  its  aUniixturv  wtth  some  otbcr  opericttta, 
tfanr  pui|C>tivc  qualities  arc  considerably  im- 
prored.  It  obtained  its  name  of  Rbn  Barbarum* 
ia  conlradistiijcttuii  froiti  tlie  Rhn  t'ontinmi,  not 
from  tbe  country  of  it«  growth,  but  from  Ixm 
pUcc  of  export,  Barbary  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
Ilowcter  low  tbe  estiiuaUon   in  which  tome 
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*  TiDnshM.  m  fait  Rlnbarhanlnf^ta  rurioM,  pablitti«4 
atFnuicfun  mmn  Maynr,  iu  tli<-  vrar  1^7?,  j^Itm  the  fol- 
lowinK  etjimJaKT  of  tbe  t«nn  'RiulmitKirtnD,  which  ia 
vmenM  here  farn  iafiainatioii  at  tbe  mruNu. 

**  Qood  ad  cowMnun'^n  ii}tpelbt>'mnn,  ffhabiirbaii  Mrilicrt, 
•jieclst,  coasttt  quod  Hka  nulrl  jtnrium  H  pianlan.  Flu- 
riK*  eat  mtu*  to  SsrmsliB  AuMlinn  rt  F-mifM*  amtiuo. 
Hadie  k  Tutom  SM  voealur,  ah  iliis  t'olha  Kut  l-'aigm^ 
P«rcurTit  (•am  r^^poacm  quft  An»  rl  Kiiropti  cixnrami 
termhMi  rnfiulatrtur.  Pianta  rodrm  nuRiiao  Rha  tlni^atur, 
qos!  in  hujut  fimvti  n\t\wtn\\it  lUua-itur,  fliiviu  ipni  cv^no* 
Buiist  v]  multipluY*  una  mudi^Ianm  [iroficinii." 

"  /AtrAanoM  dicitur  a  piitatii  iialali  vio  tKianoUia,  qui 
eradmit  cmb  nulinnn  ^  Rarbahea,  Mu  »eri&msli  Indui,  ad 
E(irop«o>  (Malum,  llinc  ptMm  KiedL  J«i.  Dami^  //«r- 
m'uji,  in  Phtrmaer/p.  iva  Galfno^.ktfwue.  Lib.  6.  ^rf«  I, 
fapiteA^  Ithniiarl-iinuti  vultriarr  uc  ilirliitn  arrihtl,  qtiod 
nt  uiMgtrii  ndix  pojnili  Barbah.  tiru  Iinlifi,  tpI  provinel* 
g^giaidaiB  Bvrianr  dicta- ;  r»rann  «l  k  fifui  fluviu  Puiili, 
BoniMi  h^iere,  ut  dc  Rhnponlico  prnbahili  ralione  di> 
oHur." 

•■  Petrtu  Andr.  Mutthiotiu  eoaim.  in  rnf>.  3,  fifr,  3.  Dm** 
rttriif-  rl  liinaltrrltu  DodammM  ttirji.  Hint,  p^mpt.  3.  lib. 
S.  cap.  iA.  RhabarbBnun  rorsnt  Ukeum  Rarhnnatm, 
KQ  Hha  Barlcincutn,  cum  miilti  ranRriaatur  qui  relini 
fttc  dtrtiiR)  0  tfarimrui  A/rir^  prtmncla.  mc  viili^riter 
sppellata,  obi  olim  C^rlb»i;u  chnMMiia  undrtR  hnliuiU" 

Tiltinf^.  RhahaTbaxologia,  p.  i.  pag.  0. 
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may  affect  to  hold  Pauliis,  vire  shall  find  liim  upon 
eXttmUiBtJoii  to  bavt*  been  fur  from  contemptible 
either  as  a  writer  ur  a  practitioner.  He  ehieflj* 
diHlinj^uisheii  himself  in  the  practice  of  surgery, 
in  wliicli  he  \vm  in  the  habit  of  performing  with 
8ucce&i4  the  nio»t  diftirult  iui>il  chiiigi-nmii  openi- 
tions.  His  sixth  hook,  which  is  confined  to  a 
distinct  account  uf  the  various  operatiuiui  of 
Surger}',  ii  llie  best  treatise  on  the  subject 
before  the  ruvivul  uf  letters,  and  contains  ma- 
ny valual>ie  original  obttervations.  From  the 
manner  iu  wliich  he  speaks  of  the&e  nper.itions, 
it  is  &ufficteiitly  uiariifest  tluit  he  wius  practi- 
cally ac<juaiuled  with  the  nictlicid  uf  perfuruiiug 
them,  and  did  not  merely  truuitcribe  the  de- 
seriptluna  of  others.  Indeed  he  details  the 
success  attendant  on  each  of  tlieiii,  which  he 
couM  not  have  done  had  he  not  been  an  cye- 
witiu'fcti  of  their  reisult.  He  even  disseutti,  upon 
many  points,  from  the  opinions  of  former  M-riters, 
not  erea  excepting  Galen  himself,  from  whom 
he  diffenf  on  the  subject  of  Aneurism,  and  gives 
his  own  opinion  na  to  the  preferable  niotle  of 
treatment :  he  even  questions  the  plan  recom- 
mended by  Hippocrates  in  cases  of  a  fmcture  of 
the  bones  of  the  nose,  and  dissent*  from  Ix-onides, 
as  to  the  treatment  of  a  Hernia  raricosn.  His 
fourth  book  details  the  various  methods  of  pro- 
ceeding, and  the  diiTcrent  external  applications 
required  for  ulceis,  wounds,  and  other  blemishes 
which  do  not  call  for  the  iiid  of  a  mamial  opera- 
tion. Ill  nil  these  dctailft  he  not  only  gives  uk  a 
faithful  account  of  the  several  methods  of  treat- 
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TDftA  prnctiBod  by  tbr  nodcntA,  but  also  of  thoHV 
which  he  aHt){iU>d  himself,  accumpaiiied  by  bis 
mm  opintonH  on  the  mbjrrt,  not  itrniplinf;  to 
give  the  prrfnTHcp  Ui  wliichcvrr  mrtbotl  appeari 
to  merit  U*  iritliuut  boiti^  bi:ui>iril  by  any  undue 
preference  or  irrntiooal  rcDrration  Tor  the  practice 
of  the  luicicnts, 

Uut  FaultM  pamemwea  not  nirrcly  the  merit  wf 
giring  ii  full  detail  of  alt  the  optmtiimi  to 
be  foand  recorded  iu  tiic  writing  of  his  prv- 
decewors,  enriched,  as  bun  hem  nud.  with  hi» 
oirn  coniinciituriea  upon  them ;  he  htu  nUo 
Ml  a  Diimite  account  uf  a  inullitude  of  per- 
fectly new  oticf,  of  which  no  mention  whatever 
is  to  be  found  in  Ibc  works  of  his  prcdeceBsom — 
u  wilt  fully  appear  upon  a  cumporisun  of  his 
works  rren  with  those  of  tlic  Latiu  Hippo- 
cntfea;  although  these  last  exlubil  a  moot  futi 
and  accurate  ricw  of  the  vtate  of  Surgery 
among  the  anclentj,  to  which  but  few  addiliono, 
and  tbcMie  oot  !d  general  vcrj-  material,  were 
made  befween  the  tiint-n  of  Ccleus  and  of  PauluM. 
He  is  likewUe  infinitely  more  cnpinuii  and  satis- 
(actary  oa  many  uf  tlicitv  »ubject.s  than  any  of 
the  andcntii ;  as  hi  the  treatment  of  Hydrooe- 
phaluB,  tlic  opertttinn  nf  Panu-entcsin,  the  ex- 
traction of  stone  from  the  bladder,  ^c. :  which 
last  operation  Cebus  only  odoiits  between  the 
ages  of  nine  and  fnurteen,  while  Pniiluii  nlloteii 
of  its  bcioR  pirfiimu'il  afttT  the  aije  of  maturity, 
and  ereu  in  the  more  advanced  prriodn  of  life, 
althoui^h  hi'  nllowa  that  the  ehantvM  of  hiicccss 
increase,  within  certain  liiniLsj  wUb  the  youth  uf 
K  5 
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Bucccss  the  most  mfficm^ 
tioiiH.  HiK  Hixtli  book,  wl 
ilUtini-t  aciTduiit  of  the  i 
Surgcrj*,  ie  the  heal  w» 
boforp  tlip  revival  of  leltt 
ny  valtiulik'  originul  obM 
mmiiier  in  which  he  Hpeuki 
it  i^  tiiilHrieiitly  nmnifetit 
cnlly  actiuiiiiitcfl  with  the  1 
them,  and  did  not  mm 
scriptions  of  others.  In 
surccss  Attendant  on  ciich 
coulit  not  have  done  had 
witness  of  tlieir  result.  H 
inanv  points,  from  the  opinj 
not  crcn  excepting  Galett 
he  diifers  on  the  subject  of 
hu  own  opinion  as  to  tht 
tmtmeiit :  !ic  nen  qurati 
mended  by  Hippoeratea  in  i 
tlie  bonf  s  uf  the  nose,  anddj 
to  the  treatmeut  o^^^ 


PAULUS. 

the  patient :  he  also  obserreii  that  the  incision 
should  be  madr  not  cxaclly  in  the  ecntrc  of  the 
periiifBuni,  but  obliquely,  rather  on  the  left  aide, 
towards  the  nates;  and  should  be  hirger  ex- 
ternally tlian  internally,  where  it  ?honld  merely 
be  sufficient  to  admit  of  the  piussHgc  uf  the  stone. 
He  also  notices  the  treatment  of  a  fractured 
patella,  of  which  we  find  no  notice  whatever 
taken  in  Celsius.  Among  other  novelties  in 
pmctice,  of  trhirh  we  hardly  find  any  example  in 
preceding  wrilera^  he  recommends  opening  the 
jugular  veins  in  defluxions  of  the  eyes  j  an  ex- 
periment untried  before  his  time,  except  bjr 
Alexander,  who  had  rucuurso  to  this  method  of 
bleeding  in  a  case  of  Cynanchc  tonsillaris.  He 
also  describes  a  method  of  opening  the  arteries 
behind  the  cars,  which  he  recomntcnds  in  cases 
of  Ophthalmia  and  Vertigo,  contrary  to  the 
Aphorism  left  us  by  Celsus,  who  says  that  the 
parts  of  a  divided  artery  never  can  reunite. 
Arteriotomy  *,   however,   appears   to   have   been 


•  Artoriotcmy.  u  praciisL-d  among  tin?  ancient*,  (tiffcred 
fioni  thd  aunir  up^TiLimi  »■  jJorfiimK-il  among  the  modpnu, 
and  nai  pflV-ciL'd  cilhe-r  by  a  trauaverise  Heclioti  ittid  the 
siiIwvjiK^tit  •L^ipliciiliun  of  »  Cnulcrv,  or  by  *xci*ion :  both 
which  arf>  imiiiilel^  describml  by  Pauliu.  *  The  mode  of 
proce^ins  by  ex  CI*  ion  ajipean  to  have  been  the  only  one 
wiih  wliKn  Art^lipua  was  aoquaintpd.  Opening  ihc  nrterieii, 
as  is  now  prift !!«(.■<),  with  a  lanccl,  uppe^rs  to  have  be«n 
tint  kllrm|itp<l  by  Galm  in  his  own  ]>erwin,  when  mitficring 
from  an  excrucUltn^  pain  in  IIk-  n-mon  vf  iUl-  DiaphragtB, 
which  tw.  removed  by  oiioning  thp  artery  brtwecn  ihr  ihnmb 
Uld  (ore-fiiiser,  awl  lulliii;,'  uut  hIhiiiI  n  pint  of  blood. 
Galen  »l*n  nurntions  the  case  nf  a  Pnesl,  who  was  relieved, 
io  a  violent  npuntic  attack,  by  b]e«diu|;  from  one  of  the 
urteries  io  the  hand. 


* 


* 


0<xa«ionAUy  practised  both  by  Oxe  iDcompAr&ble 
JUHmaa  and  by  Galen,  f'aolui  fnxiunitly  cm- 
^cqwd  cupping  and  iiaurifyiiig  for  topical  evacua- 
tiofu,  and  appear*  to  hare  been  the  inrentor 
of  a  new  Idnd  of  Hcorificator,  wlik'li,  having  tlirve 
points,  made  as  many  incUionN  at  uiice,  and  thus 
facilitated  the  operation  of  cupping. 

His  dcscriplinn  of  tbr  rartotiti  kinds  o|  Hernia, 
or  rupture,  espeoially  the  intcatiual,  is  ainpte» 
locuratp,  and  satislactory  :  and  be  explainn  with 
danoeu  wid  precision  their  symptoms  and 
emaan,  ■ccordlngly  as  they  hare  been  the  rvaull 
of  a  ntpture  cr  ofdy  of  a  diHtenstun  of  the  pcrito- 
nKum,  (or  membrenc  whirh  Iinr«  the  alitlomcn  nnd 
eorera  itit  viHcera,)  by  which  the  lleon  ii  enabled 
to  descend  either  into  the  groin  or  the  scmtuni. 
He  also  dc^crilies,  with  more  minutenesisi  of  iletnil 
than  we  find  even  in  tVlsus,  tlie  method  of. 
malting  an  tnci&ifin  for  the  purpose  of  replacing 
the  iittestiiie:  he  says,  howercr,  that  this  opera- 
tion should  only  be  attrmplcd  in  hernia  aridng 
from  distension,  and  nut  in  that  from  rupture  of 
the  peritan«tim.  This  advice,  however,  does 
not  appear  to  be  given  "with  his  usual  judg- 
ment. 

Paulus  has  gi%'en  a  very  curiouH  chapter  on  the 
subject  of  wnundu  inflicted  with  arrows,  de- 
scribing accurately  the  rariuus  Horts  In  use  among 
the  ancients,  with  the  most  approved  methods  of 
proceeding  in  order  to  extract  them. 

Among  other  inipnrtnnt  operations,  Paulns 
describes  tiiat  of  Bronchotoiuy,  or  making  an 


PAin.us. 

iiicision  into  the  Tnichca,  in  cases  of  violent 
iiiUniiiiuation  of  the  tonsils,  and  other  complaints 
of  the  iJmjHt  and  fnuces,  thn'aterihgBUlTucatiun  : 
this  he  haa  titkrn  from  the  writings  of  Antyllua. 
Ilu  rccoinmejida  this  operation  in  those  casea 
uuly  in  wlileli  Uie  liitlQnniiauun  i^  confined  to  the 
ton&iU,  throaty  umln.,  and  upper  portion  of  the 
tr:ichea«  justly  ubsenlng  that  where  it  extends 
tu  the  IJronchiie,  whii.'h  arc  far  beyond  the  lowest 
point  at  which  an  orifice  could  be  made,  the 
Operation  would  be  of  no  uervice.  In  performing 
itj  lie  dircuts  llie  ineiKion  to  be  made  about 
the  third  or  fourth  ring  of  the  Larj'nx,  as 
the  most  conveiiienL  apot,  from  the  abt>encc  of 
any  large  vessels  near  it,  as  well  as  from  it* 
not  being  covered  with  any  flesh  there.  The 
head  of  the  patient  being  bent  back,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  give  a  more  commodious  view  of 
the  part,  a  transverse  section  is  to  be  made 
between  the  two  rings,  taking  care  not  to  cut 
quite  ihrougli  the  trachea,  which  would  be  at- 
tended with  risk.  When  the  danger  of  suffoca- 
tion has  been  removed,  the  lips  of  the  wound 
may  he  imitcd  and  the  whole  healed  in  the 
usual  manner.  Such  is  the  account  given  by 
Faulus  of  this  operation,  which  h  even  at  the 
present  diiV  reganled  an  one  attended  with  eon- 
siderable  danger,  and  only  adoptetl  in  desperate 
cases. 

Paulus  likewise  deseribee  the  operation  for 
removing  the  niuninife  in  men  when,  as  some- 
times  happens,   they   ^ow  to   an  inconvenieni 


STEPHEN-    OK    ALEXAKDRIA.  IM 

This  openUon,  (which  has  bern  conilrmited 
hr  Fubriciua  of  Aqiuipcnilvntr*  us  nrrdlcM  and 
crurl,]  i*  not  noticed  by  any  other  writer.  I'pon 
the  wliole*  il  must  be  abundanlly  clear,  frmn  the 
different  facU  which  have  berii  extradril  from 
hii«  work*),  n*  well  n»  fmm  the  opinions  br  hna 
adrancfd  upon  a  raricty  of  important  Bubjectaj 
not  only  that  be  waa  far  from  lieing  a  fterrilr 
Dopicr  uf  tlu!  uncii-nlttf  hut  that  he  had  the 
miuilinrM  to  btow  bin  Bentimenu  wbm  in  op- 
position to  them,  and  that  be  pofittcfliied  k*^«^ 
practical  knowledge  of  the  scleral  euhjectfi  wbich 
be  discussed. 

St4rph«*n  was  bom,   it  "i»  believed,  cither  at 

Athens,  or  Alexandria,   from   tlic   circumstance 

of    his    being    indifferently    called    ^iteplirn    of 

Athens,  or  Strphni  of  Alexandria:   althouf^h  it 

ttay   be  considered   equally   probable,  tluit    this 

distinction  arose  from  his  being  born  in  the  one 

and    residing   in   the  other   city.      Me   u|ippars, 

from     the   various    eridcnces   wbich    have   been 

H     ouUectcd,  to  have  flourished  about  the  beginning 

^     of    the   seventh   century,    uiuler    tlie    reign    of 

Heraclius,  and  is  conjectured  by  Laiiibccius  to 

H     have    been   a    pupil   of   Theophilus,   a   fact   re~ 

^     specting  which  the  evidence  adduced  is  by  no 

means  satisfftctory.     Mr.   Lc  Clcrc  erroneously 

assi|^its  him  a  place  in  the  third  century,  although 

his  own  works  demonKtrutc  that  they  were  written 

after  the  days  of  jUcxonder — the  I40th  section  of 

K     his    Coronientary    upon    the    works    of   Gal«n 


"  Opent.  Cliintrg.  p.  1,  SO. 
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evidently  containing  an  allusion  to  an  erroneous 
interpretation    given   by   Alexander  of    Galen's 
meaning  on  the  Hubject  of  Quartan  Fevers.     If 
we  admit  him  to  have  been  the  same  who  was 
sometimes  known  by  the  name  of  Stephen  the 
Chemist,   his    work    de    Chryaopcnia    furnishes 
sufhcient  evidence  of  the  age  in  which  he  wrote, 
in  its  dedication  to  the  Emperor  Heriiclius.     It 
is,  however,  probable  that  tliere  were  more  than 
one  eminent  practitioner  of  the  name,  and  that 
the  works   of  tiever:il    dintlnet    individuals    hav<^ 
in  the  confaaioa  of  the  darker  ages,  been  erro- 
neously ascribed  to  one.     Abi  Osbeio,  one  of  th« 
medical  writers  of  Arabia,  of  whom  mention  will 
be  again  made  in  the  next  chapter,  speaks  of  seven 
pbysicans  resident  in  Alexandria,  and  among  thein 
one  named  Stephen,  who  digested  the  roluminoua 
Works  of  Galen  into  sixteen  books,  and  these  again 
into  seven  classes,  according  to  the  nature  of  their 
subjects.     These  books  wmstituted  the  sole  study 
of  the  medical  aspirants  of  those  days ;  and  the 
only  occupation  of  the  various  professors  appears 
to  hare  been  to  expound,  lecture  from,  and  com- 
ment upon  them,     Stephen's  Commentary  upon 
Galen's  first  book  to  Glauco  sccma  to  have  been 
little  called  for,  since  the  original  text  is  written 
in  so    clear   and   intelligible    a    manner    as    to 
stand  in  no  need  of  fordgn  illustration.      But 
there  appears  to  have  been  but  little  cither  of 
genius  or  originality  in  the  litcrn',ure  of  those  days, 
tn  which  the  penumbra  of  that  long  and  fearful 
eclipse  which  involved  the  world  in  its  noxious 
shade  began  to  obscure  the  understandiugs,  and 
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fanpairthefamltieBDfincn.  KrenStcplianus,  little 
u  he  can  boast  of  orij^inolity,  is  the  only  trritrr 
who  haa  tKp  sUght4rft  prctrnsions  to  miticr,  prior 
to  tb«  capture  of  Alexandria,  which  took  place 
in  this  ceotur}',  and  was  rallfiwrd  by  the  tern- 
poraiy  transfer  of  the  literature  and  ocivncu  uf 
Enrc^e  from  the  nylons  of  the  cross  to  those 
of  the  crescent, 

Abont  a  century  later  than  Piulus,  flourished 
■  Greek  aniitomical  writer  of  the  name  of  Tlieo- 
philuH,  who  tR  epoken  of  by  the  ervenU  uunes 
of  latruMiphista,  Frotospatarias,  or  I'rotovpBtha- 
rina,  and  Monachus*  who  wrote,  according  to 
Pafarichis  and  I^uibecia<(,  in  the  reii(n  of  the 
Enperur  Hemctiiis,  or  between  the  years  tilO 
and  64 1 ,  and  i»  supposed  by  some  to  hare  been 
a  monk,  tlumgh,  huw  thin  is  to  Uc  n>c<>nciled 
with  the  epithet  usually  frircn  to  litm,  and 
implying  that  he  was  a  gladiator  by  profession, 
•nma  rather  dificuU  to  comprehend,  even  in 
rdation  to  those  ages  of  clerical  incontistency. 
It  is  to  this  writer  that  one  of  the  manuscript 
copies  of  the  work  on  Ft-vers,  written  by  Pallu- 
dius,  (who  lived  near  the  tiuie  of  Alexander,)  and 
preserved  in  the  Imperial  library  at  Vienna,  is 
erroneously  ascribed.  Thcophilus  is  the  first 
who  baa  written  expressly  ou  the  subject  uf 
urine,  and   given  a  rational   explanation   of  the 

*  The  Rpithrt>  Pn)(M|MilhBhu«,  or  Chtti  Olndiator,  sad 
Mfnadiin  or  Honk,  SMa  to  tery  LneomiBtmt  u  lo  ex- 
div  a  MupidoD  that  ihey  beluugol  lo  two  dutiDct  i»- 
diriduals. 
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causes  of  its  variationB  uf  colour  iind  conststence, 
as  well  as  the  pro^pioRCK  to  be  clnLwn  from  them. 
He  ]iaK  nlso  writtRii  on  the  subject  uf  the  alvuie 
eracuatiuns.  A  treatise  on  the  pul&e,  which 
has  Uceti  traufilatcd  under  the  name  of  Fhi- 
btretus,  is  aticribvd,  in  ttie  MS.  copy  preserved 
iu  the  Vienna  Library,  to  Thcophihis,  and  with 
more  apparent  reu.isoii  thuu  Paiiitdiutj's  book  on 
fevers.  It  i»,  howe\'er,  a  mere  epitome  of  Galen's 
book  on  the  same  subject.  Besides  these  works, 
Thoophilus   wa3  the   author  of  five  books   IIipi 

KaTue\tuirc    ny^puirrit'"    au/Kiroc,  On  the  strufturc  of 

the  human  framc^  of  M-liich  several  editions  have 
been  published  both  in  Greek  and  Kitin,  at 
Paris,  Venice,  Basle,  and  other  places.  This 
work  also  is  For  the  moat  part  an  epitome  of 
Galen'n  txeatisc  *'  De  usu  partium,"  e.\ecute<l, 
however,  wllIi  considerable  ability,  and  con- 
tuning  many  original  facts  and  obscrvationfr— 
as,  for  example,  he  is  the  first  to  trace  the  first 
pair,    or    olfactory,  nerves    from   their   origin* 


•  The  wlfactorv  hmtb  i»  soft  and  pulpy,  and  wiou  Oecavs 
by  piilrifiirtioii,  and  thuu  Ions;  t',«*nf««l  the  obsa^rvLHiiim  'uf 
anBlomivU;  it  ii  iA':\  triansuhir  sh«[)e,  adu{>ted  Iu  (ho  sultnis 
in  n-bifb  it  \k-s,  und  tuko^  its  ori^n  from  tluve  motliillary 
tmcU:  firsUj,  ftMUi  the  corpiu  ttriatuin  ;  secmidli ,  fnjin  the 
nedullan*  mnttor  of  the  anterior  IoIk>;  and  tliirdly,  frurn 
tbe  nnte'rior  ami  under  part  of  the  coqms  ciilUinmi:  it 
adtifm  firmly  lo  the  lower  Kurfucc  of  tho  Hutciior  lobe 
of  (he  brain.  Tuwardu  il«  forc'jiart  it  exjiands  iuio  a 
buibnus  ovul  lube,  c<>i)<iislii]<;  of  a  M-mi-transpiiroiil  i-tn^ 
ritiuus  KiibRlunce,  lying  u|)i>ti  tbe  eribrifonn  plant  uf  tho 
elhmoiil  bom-,  thi-onsh  thr  r»iiiul«  |>>-ffuraliui>H  urMhicbit 
detcends  in  nuiDcroiu  nUuiunl^,  wbirti  expttnd  niihiii  tlm 
ootlri]  upon  Uie  Schneideriau  membrane 


• 


in  the  bnun  to  their  ncpanHiun  ui>on  Xhe  incoi- 
brwte  liiiioj^  the  ntMtrils,  no  u  to  fonn  the 
organ  of  smell.  IIl-  likeu'loe  pointed  i>ut  the 
circumstance  of  two  inusclm  bring  rc<iuired  for 
^hattinf;,  while  one  alone  atiawcrx  for  opening 
the  eyelids  :  and  wan  the  fir*t  to  demoniif  rate  the 
stroDfT  li^riunent  which  binds  to^clhor  all  the  arti- 
calaliana  of  the  vertebne,  aiid  preventu  their  dislo- 
cstion;  of  which  he  speaks  in  the  followtng;  terms. 
**  But,  as  it  is  necMsar}-  for  a  man  to  bend  biiii- 
lelf  baekwards  and  furwards,  it  did  nut  appear 
ntfficient  to  tlie  ffood  I'mvideiicc  of  (iod  lo  fur- 
Dikh  each  particular  articulation  of  the  \rrtehrie 
with  proper  li^amentd,  which,  howrrer,  are 
hiffhiy  useful  and  nrccssorr ;  but,  in  addition 
to  tbescT  there  U,  on  the  outside  of  the  spine, 
ft  Ugaincnl  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  Dcrro-cmr' 
tRi^^ous  Kubataiicc,  which  BerTcs  bb  a  com- 
Dioti  ligament  to  ail  tlie  articulatioiiH  ttf  llie 
vertebrae*."  A  Latin  Iraiitilatioti  uf  this  work, 
bjr  Jnniua  l*au]ui  Craaaus,  wan  published  at  Faris 
\a  1540. 

Tbcopbilus  likewise  wrote  a  book  of  Com- 
nientjuies  upon  the  Aphorisms  of  l'tip[KH'rales, 
which  is  executed  with  judgment,  and  displays 
an  equal  auiuaintance  with  the  opinions  of 
Aristotle    and    the    doctrines    of    Hippuvratef. 

iwjuv  IvtidAt*   fitf   Ttf    Xfwiu    vti>|>a][«»HTpwc*9   It   rif  Uta  Arm 

m  (M  f  rrrtM^Mr. 

Oio^.  Uifu  tirarx  aydfiw.  irMfiaT. 
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RETHOSPECT. 


These  Aphorisma  are  printed  under  the  name 
of  Philotheus,  which  appears  to  be  a  mere  literal 
alteration  of  the  true  name  of  the  writer,  and 
not  the  iiamo  of  a  distinct  author  :  nnd,  although 
the  Manuscripts  in  the  Imperial  Librar>-  at 
Vienna  ascribe  thii  production  to  Stephen, 
we  have  already  seen,  in  the  case  of  I'alladius, 
how  little  relifmcc  is  to  be  placed  tipon  such 
authoritj". 

Previously  to  dismissing  the  history  of  this 
period,  and  the  conttideration  of  those  writers  who 
alone  have  the  slightest  prctcmtiona  to  rank  as 
clostiica]  among  the  medical  autliors  of  Greece,  a 
short  retrospect  of  the  progress  of  the  science  of 
Medicine,  from  the  days  of  Ualcn  to  the  capture 
of  Alexandria,  (the  clotte  of  the  year  640,)  will 
not  form  an  uninteresting  or  miprohtahle  ter- 
mination of  Uiis  cliapter. 

An  opinion  has  long  prevailed,  but  certainly 
without  sufficient  foundation,  that  no  unprore- 
ment  in  the  science  of  medicine  took  place  for 
a  period  of  more  than  twelve  hundred  years  after 
the  death  of  Galen.  The  origin  of  this  erroneous 
opinion  is  to  be  found  in  the  circumstance  of 
the  various  writers,  who  succeeded  that  great 
man,  having  confined  themselves  chiefly  to  tran- 
scribing and  commenting  upon  his  works,  to 
the  exclusion  of  almost  ever}'  original  idea  or 
attempted  discovery.  A  critical  examination  of 
their  writings,  however,  and  a  careful  comparison 
oC  them  with  the  productions  of  Galen,  will 
abundantly  prove  that  the  charge  bmught  against 
his  iuccesBora  is  tar  trom  being  strictly  true — 
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for  vn  have  almdy  seen,  in  th«  courde  of  tb« 
preaent  chapter,  that  the  works  of  Oribaiiiutf 
of  ^ftitu,  of  PaUadiiiK,  ami  of  Paulu«,  contain 
a  Tmvt  TBrii!ty  of  dcw  and  original  factSf  obftCF' 
ntiiiiu,  and  reaaonings,  not  only  not  barruwed 
Vitb  aerrility  fmni  Gak-n  or  thr  ancimls,  but  ofli-n 
C*VO  ia  direct  contnuJictiun  of  tlicir  opinions  : 
while  Alrxandcr  of  Trelliti  wai,  io  the  »trict««l 
scfuc  of  tho  word,  an  oriffinul  uiid  on  iu»tructiir« 
writer.  The  anialf^ainfttiun  of  all  the  srctx  into 
one,  which  the  (JeniuK  of  G&lcn  ho  completely 
eflfected}  that  no  dit>tinctions  of  this  Mjrt  can 
be  tnuxd  after  his  time  among  thu  rriifessont  of 
UbAcIik,  had  the  happy  effect  of  checking;  that 
M^sord  propensity  to  indulge  in  viiionnry  ■i|H'cu- 
hftions,  and  fabricate  cobweb  thcorii-a,  uldch, 
m  the  days  of  the  Dof^ati«ts»  and  the  Em- 
pirics, the  Methodists,  and  the  Cclretlcs,  tended 
ratlier  to  eroharmsa  than  to  promote  science, 
to  foster  injurioua  ronity  rather  than  conduce  to 
TmhiaMe  dtscoTery.  But  in  proportion  as  the  spirit 
of  throriKiDg  was  repressed,  the  attenttcn  of 
pcactitioners  was  directed  to  tite  nnirc  suhstuti- 
tially  useful  ports  of  Uie  pnrffssion,  which,  though 
oot  equally  attractive  M'ith  the  glittering  tinsel 
of  fine-spun  speculations,  were  far  mure  con- 
ducive to  the  true  interests  of  medical  practice, 
and  the  real  improvement  of  medical  knowledge. 
And,  in  cormboratiun  of  this  assertion,  we  shall 
find,  in  the  works  of  the  authors  just  mentioned, 
descriptions  of  complaints  unnoticed  by  their 
predecessors,  and  important  iniprovemcnts  in  the 
practice  of  treating  tliose  already  known  i  as  well 
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■  as  accounts  of  new  mediciDes  introduced  into  iirac- 

^M  tice,  and    large  additions  to  the  operations   of 

^M  Surgery.      From  the  enumeration  furnislu'd   by 

^M  the  industry  of  Le  Clerc,  we  are  enabled  to  di!>- 

^M  cover  that  the  number  of  coniplainta  spoken  of 

^1  or    described   by  Hippocrates   cousiderubly  vx- 

^M  ceeds   that  to  be   found   iu    Celeuii,  wliile   that 

^B  contained  in  Galen  hardly  exhibits  an  increase. 

^M  Rnt,  tipoti   a  compnrisuii   of  .lltius  with  Galeu, 

^M  we   find   he   Has    aug-incntcd    the    catalogue    of 

^B  human  nialadicH  full  one  third.    To  take,  as  an 

^^  example,  the    disorders   of  the  eyes,    ^e    find 

that  while  Celsus  describes  only  thirteen  which 
require  surgical  aid,  tuid  Galen  still  fewer,  ^"Etius 
enumerates  no  less  than  thirty,  in  which  he  re- 
commends surgical  applications,  and  in  one  ouly 
of  these  he  describes  no  less  than  three  distinct 
methods  of  operating.  His  Booh  on  this  subject, 
which  is  one  of  the  longest  in  hts  works,  and  con- 
fined to  the  consideration  of  disorders  of  the  eyes, 
contains  fewer  quotations  from  other  writers  than 
are  to  be  found  in  other  parts  of  his  works ;  whence 
it  is  evident,  that  its  contents  are  ehiefiy  the 
result  of  his  own  experletiec.  AlexaiuSer  was  the 
first  to  rcconiiuend  the  practice  of  cutting  short 
the  paroxysms  of  inter  in  ittents  by  the  exhibition 
of  emetics  immediately  before  the  accession  of 
the  fit ;  and  explains  the  true  nature  of  the  origin 
of  Fhrenitis,  of  which  none  of  his  predecessors 
boil  any  correct  idea  ;  while  we  arc  indebted  tu 
Faulue,  who  wrote  in  the  seventh  centurj-,  for  the 
first  account  of  the  purgative  properties  of  the 
true  Rhubarb,  as  well   as  for  several  improve- 
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meitu  in  ihr  opcnutiana  of  Surgery.  Hence  it 
must  be  suffidcntly  erickiit,  thBt,  during  tbc  first 
vrres  centurirs  at  least,  the  science  nf  mrdicine 
was  by  no  memni  statianar^' — and  that,  if,  from 
that  period  tu  tlie  duirn  uf  that  great  and  glorl- 
uuti  rcTolutian,  which  eoinncipnted  the  human 
facuhies  from  the  galling  joke  of  higi>tr}-  and 
saperttituni,  the  progress  of  medical  imprDve- 
meut  traa  ttmaU  in  its  amount,  and  wurtbleaa  in 
it«  value,  this  science  only  participated  in  the 
comoaon  lot  of  human  knovle<%e — and  of  tvtry 
el^ant  or  beneficial  acqutttitioo. 

Una  fmtt  cclipM  the  liunun  rriimI  ••'nijimd 
And  Inuniag  riumbcrcJ  with  ilic  mighty  dead.. 
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CHAPTIiR  IV. 

Inquiry  into  the  Origiu  u(  the  Small  Vox. ;  ri>i)urteil,  by  tlie 
Chl[i{?s^,  to  btve  oonimenceil  about  the  ymr  uf  the  world 
273(>,  vT  uboutlSlS  ycnrv  bd'ore  the  birth  of  Cbiisi ;  and  siauti, 
br  ao  Arabic  MS.,  lo  bavL-  made  its  firat  apuoontiirv  iu  Ara- 
bia in  the  ycu.r  572 — Capture  of  Alexaiiuria  m  4>40,  and 
report4-rl  (k'stniction  of  il»  Library:  iTn{>r<>Uiliulv  of  thii 
ftwoiiut,  aud  reasons  fur  duubtias  its  truth — Celebrity  of 
Alexaiidriu,  as  s  ical  of  L(.'aniin>;,  l*"iig  nfter  its  Cii|)turf— 
Mjihoni^*!,  the  uuthnr  of  Me<tica]  Aphurinns — ^llieudumis  and 
T^eoducuo,  eoiitienl  tcaclieTxofMrdinnont  Alcxanilriniti  tliA 
SeveiuliCeuIuiy — Elkenauus — J'atruin:h«rAle\au(JnKcull«<l 
in  to  Kttciiil  ibf  favoiirilf  Ci^ncubinc  of  the  Caliph  Ilarouii  Al 
Raitchid — Bu!ib(r(|iitU3  mukc^  a  rnliiablv  aod  extensive  col- 
leclioi)  of  M6S.  prp^ervpd  to  ihb  clay  in  the  Imperial 
Library  at  Viernia — The  tint  vvrsious  of  the  Qreek  \>r)t«n 
iDad«>  into  Syrian,  anJ  tli^nce  reridor«J  into  Arabic — Aaron, 
of  AlrA^iiilria,  c(>inpilf«  tin*.  Pamlwti  in  SyrLit^ ;  thvutt  after- 
wardii  Lraiislated  into  Arabic  hy  Miixorjxw^ibiin,  a  Jewish 
Phy»iciiiii — The  Caliph  AliniinEur,  a  liberal  [lalniiiof  Sripofe; 
foiiud^  the  City  of  madail;  \m  bbi^rality  *ci  Gporge  Bach- 
tishua — Nit^bur,  thf.  Ciipiml  of  Clioi^ssnii,  foundetl  hy  Sapor ; 
a  distintfiiished  School  of  Melli^illl^^;^I^■^J^c.^l  knoMlnlge  con- 
fined to  particular  families — Death  of  the  Caliph  Alraaiiror— 
Honai ;  error  of  Abj  Oubnia  rwi|ifi-ti:i(;  th-i"  liini-  (if  his  l>irth— 
His  eelehrity  as  a  Tmnslalor — RfiRn  of  the  Caliph  Haroiin 
Al  Rawliid^Mt-^ue,  Mlucated  by  (JabriH,  the  wm  urGt-orae 
Bnchti-vhtia ;  tiisid  iu  liijiih  csLiinaiion  by  all  the  Caliphs  unoer 
whom  be  livnl ;  it'aMinifor  sns[>ec(tns  the  wnrlcx  a»cnl>cd  lo 
him  to  b(i  miurious — Auecdotc  of  llic  Culiph  Al  Ituwhid — 
Zeal  of  ihc!  Catiph  Almamon  in  the  cause  of  S<?ii>iice—Srra- 

Kion — RlmiP-t — Aviccniiu — Huty Abbas — AbdaUlif — Slate  of 
ledieiiie  iu  Sp-'im — Avi'dziuli';  i)i<i  accuiiut  uf  tlu'  nrzoar 
sloof — Averrhopj — AlbucaHis;iihKriirity  of  his  ht«torv ;  idrnj- 
tiBed  *vi(h  Aliaraviu* — Gt":"!!!  OlMcrvatioos  on  the  State 
of  Mrdicine  anion»  the  Ambtans. 

Bkkorb  «c  proceed  to  speak  of  the  fall  of  Alex- 
anilria,  or  the  influence  which  thai  memorable 
event  exerted  over  the  literature  of  Kurope, 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  pause  a  little  for  ihc 
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par|>o9c  of  noticinf[  the  flnt  recorded  appcanmce 
of  that  dremdful  scour^,  tbc  bmall  Pox,  which  u 
generally  believed  to  have  commrncod  iu  ravftge* 
about  this  period. 

We  huxe  tilrendy  arm,  when  oonsidning  the 
statr  of  medicine  lunnng  the  Chinese,  that,  al- 
thnuf^h  thnt  atn^^ular  pcuple  adopt  ihi*  prevailing 
Ofunion  with  respect  to  the  Small  Pox,  tliat  iU 
exirteoee  hais  not  been  commeriHuratc  irith  that 
of  the  human  race,  they  aiisign  to  ita  orif^in  a 
very  remote  antiquity,  excecdiiif;  lliree  thoiigand 
ycaxB*  at  the  »anie  time  that  they  iteiiignnle  it 
by  a  name  t*  which  »ee)u«  to  imply  n  lui^picion  at 
lewt  that  the  «eed«  of  the  complaint  were  im- 
planted in  the  constitution  of  man  at  the  period 
of  his  fint  formation,  and  descended  an  an  heir* 
loom  from  Adam  to  hi*  Uteat  posterity.  But  the 
records  of  the  Cblnew  partake  too  much  of  the 
apocryphal  character  of  romance  to  furnish  mate* 
ri&I«  for  serious  argument,  or  aubetantial  data  for 
any  thing  like  credible  calculation. 

The  earliest  mention  of  this  cotnplhiiit,  upon 
which  reliance  can  l>e  placed,  le  an  nnt-lent  Arabic 
MS.  preserved  in  the  public  lihrnry  at  Lcyden,  In 
which  Dr.  John  Jamet  ReUkc  aays  he  read  the 
following  words  :  "  This  year,  in  fine,  the  Small 
Pox  and  Mcaales  made  their  first  ap{>euraiice  in 
Arabia"  t ;  the  ycAr  alluded  to  being  that  of  the 

*  Abfn»'  twmty  jrnn  before  the  oomauMieMnml  of  the 
■itce  of  Troy. 

t  T'hj-Um,  or  Poiann  nf  thanuUKT**  milk. 

t  Ilo)-  ilcniiin  aun-i  «Ha|Nriieniiit  ]>riiaiiin  in  Icnu  Af»- 
bum  VbtkiIk  ei  Mnil^ilti. 

Rettke,  Diip.  Inaog.  Lugd-  Bu.  1744. 
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birth  of  Mahomet,  or  the  ycur  572  of  the  Christian 
jEra.  Tiie  coincidence  lietwecn  these  two  re- 
corded events,  the  origin  ()f  one  of  the  severest 
monil  as  well  as  physical  itcourgCH  which  hare 
desolated  the  world  in  the  saiiic  year,  is  too  !iin- 
gular  to  escape  the  notice  of  the  niost  hiob^ervatit, 
or  not  to  excite  a  suspicion  that  the  Arabic  MS. 
examined  by  Dr.  Keiske  was  the  cunning  for- 
gery of  Bome  modern  limid,  desirous  of  affixing 
the  odium  of  the  conimeucement  of  two  of  the 
most  fatal  mnladlc^  under  which  humniiity  is 
doomed  to  Huflcr,  in  the  same  year  which  gave 
birth  to  the  greatest  iiujiostor  who  ever  appeared 
on  earth,  and  the  severest  moral  and  ]>olitical 
BCDurge  which  was  ever  sufTered  to  torment  the 
iuhabitants  of  the  world.  The  first  writer  who 
appears  Vy  have  jpven  any  systematic  account  of 
this  formidable  malady,  with  the  diagnnslics  of  the 
acreral  varieties,  and  their  method  of  treatment, 
is  Aaron,  a  native  of  Alexundrin,  and  a  learned 
preeb^'ter  and  physician,  who  flourished  about 
half  a  century  after  the  period  assigned  for  ibi 
first  appearand^  iii  Anibiii  by  Ihe  MS.  quoted  by 
Dr.  Keiskc,  or  about  the  ycnr  G21,  and  niu&t  have 
been  nearly  contemporary  with  Fauluti.  From 
this  circumstance  Dr.  Freiiid  is  led,  and  not 
without  reason,  to  conjecture  that  its  first  a|)pear- 
ance  wtu  in  Bgypt*,  an  the  oldest  traditions 

*  Ex  nnliauuaimis,  quie  »upcrsiial.  Viirv)birutii  Inidilio- 
li]bua,haa  in  B£;>^)lopriRiiim,thn4ri*  lcm|)Mr,  qui  Mabooivti 
SDCoesnit,  u|>parui)tiie  cuBiperiuiiM;  et>i  iiitn  tias  (invci  pror- 
S«M  igtiDHivcrint,  Arabrssiut.*  dubiu  inorbuni  illur  c  lua  emte 
adTenorim,  quvni  ipu  (tftta»»e  aotca  a  renioLioribiui  Orieutii 
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ftUc^ ;  but  be  imputes  iu  intrDductJon  there  to 
tbe  Antbiftna,  who  brought  it  wHb  them,  n*  h« 
•uppottes,  fruiu  Ute  luurc  distant  cuuutrica  of  the 
E«st — tbe  ino«t  niicient  uf  thi-  Anilii:ui  nriten 
DoC  itpeakiiig  of  it  aa  «  nvw  di&«ise.  Tbii 
account  of  Dr.  l-'reiiul'«,  coupled  with  the  etolc- 
ment  of  the  ChineM",  given  an  air  uf  urubo- 
bililjr  to  tbe  latter,  and  Icarc*  room  to  belie^-e 
that  the  Small  Vox  ha«  rxift^,  ever  ititcc  the 
period  of  the  fall,  lunong  thoHc  tiAtionii  who  «tiU 
inhabit  the  primitive  teats  of  the  human  race; 
whence  it  might  have  been  intrnduefd  into  China 
by  some  trance  traveller,  or  some  commercial 
package,  about  the  tiuie  they  mention ;  though 
the  infnviueiiey  of  intercourse  Iictweeii  the  tiationt 
and  colonieti  of  Europe,  and  thi>»c  Oriental  nationit 
wfaom  they  were  neeust*)nte«l  to  regard  a»  Bnrba- 
rianit,  prewrved  the  former  from  the  vtsitatinna  of 
this  scourge,  till  after  the  eon()ucst^  of  the  Saraeent 
had  aprcad  the  contagion  of  Vnrtoln  and  the 
impostures  of  the  Konm  over  the  fnce  of  tlie 
earth.  The  rei^tle^s  and  indomitable  genius  of 
the  Arabi,  leatling  them  to  explore  other  regions 
of  tjie  East  beniiles  that  ubicli  they  inhiibited 
tbemselTes,  brought  them  duulitk'DK  at  an  early 
pcri<xl  iati>  contact  with  those  naliuus  among 
whom  tlie  fomex  of  Variola  had  probi\bIy  sub- 
i^flted  from  the  epoch  of  the  flood,  and  thus 
Dccaaioned   itB  appearance  among  the  S:u'ncen» 

nnlifaM  wwcepawftiL  llurun  cnte  aalii|iiiMiiu  Mriptora* 
at  eo  DdU  iU  lomnintur,  niiui  reeenur  orlo. 

Kreiod  Hi»(.  Med.  p.  275. 

VOL.  1.  L 
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about  tbc  period  epokeu  of  in  tlie  MS.  quoted  by 
Dr.  Reiskc,  white  their  proximity  to  Alexaiidi'ia  will 
euflicietitly  account  for  it«  presence  there  iu  the 
days  of  .\aron.  SJniall  Pox  being  the  result  uf  a 
tipeci6c  conta^on,  and  not  arising,  as  far  as  our 
present  knowledge  goes,  from  aiiy  local  cause,  ur 
peculiar  efHuvia,  can  liardly  be  supposed  to  have 
btarted  suddenly  into  cxititeiice,  like  the  plague, 
or  other  contagious  disorders,  which  clearly  re- 
sult fn>m  peculiar  uuiMUiata;  but  appeart!,  like 
tlie  Meitsles  and  aiiuilar  complaints,  to  which  the 
eyatcm  is,  under  ordinary  ciraimstanccs,  hut  once 
flubject,  to  be  the  result  of  »oi»c  constitutional 
chaiigi-,  which  Providence  has  ficcn  it  rii;ht  for  the 
posterity  of  Adam  to  undergo  once  duriog  lif<^— 
find  from  whose  subsequent  attacks  they  are 
luoBt  usually  protected.  The  chief  difficulty  nt- 
teuding  this  supposition  is  that  arising  from  the 
perfect  exemption  of  lilurope,  for  upwards  of  four 
thousand  years,  from  this  dreadful  scourge — ^had 

Lit,  like  the  sentence  of  death  pronounced  upon 
Adain  and  hie  posterity  at  the  time  of  ^e 
fall,  formed  part  of  the  original  penalty  imposed 
upon  men  for  the  trnnsgreasiou  of  their  first 
parentis,  we  might  reasonably  couclude  that  no 
age  or  countrj'  would  have  been  free  from  its 
visiuitions.  Why  Europe  was  »o  long  exempted} 
or  what  is  the  nature  of  that  constitutional  change 
which,  ill  ordinary  cases  at  least,  renders  us 
t^ecure  against  a  second  visitation  T- — arc  (lueslionfl 
which  He  alone  M-ho  governs  everj- thing  by  His 
will  can  answer,  and  which  he  may  at  some 
future  period  in  His  good  pleasure  reveal :  all  that 
L t m. JL 
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U  at  pmeDt  contendrd  for  is  m'brrly  the  tmpro- 
babtlity  that  tluB  complaint  ia  of  the  rccoit 
origin  geurrallr  tuppovrtl^  or  tliot  t)ic  tiU-nce  of 
the  moct  ancknt  Greek  or  Anbian  writcrR  sbould 
be  taken  u  any  proof  of  the  actual  nnn-esdit* 
cncc  of  rithcr  the  Small  Pox  or  McmleM  prcriouily 
to  cbc  year  57*2,  the  date  aA&i|rnrd  to  their  ftrat  ap- 
pemraotT  in  Arabia,  in  the  MS.  alrraily  upoken  of. 

DiftadMiii^  however,  Kiieculstiuntt  which  ran 
be  ijraductive  of  no  practical  utility,  iL  will  be 
sufficient  in  this  place  tn  obserrr,  that  it  vma  to 
the  rcvtlcBS  spirit  nf  the  Arabian<i  ibal  the  world 
was  indebted  for  thtf  Hide  and  rapid  devastationi 
of  this  fearful  scourf^,  which  hod  siuaiberrd 
to  lontf  innocumis  vithiii  thi*ir  tiamnr  limitn.  tiJl 
the  ficr}'  zeal  of  tbuir  ioipoMor  pniphet  teal 
them  forth,  umicd  with  tlic  sword  of  contpieit  in 
one  hsntl,  and  Uk  Koran  in  the  othiT,  tn  pinir, 
with  tlic  rcaifttleu  fury  uf  an  Alpine  ar^itunche, 
over  the  pank-stricken  nations  of  Kurope,  of 
Africa,  and  uf  Asia — plmttiiig  the  emernld  standard 
of  their  fiiith,  and  diffusintr  the  fxjuoliy  pcHtilcntial 
eontafcion  of  V&riota,  frutn  the  coasts  of  Syria  to 
the  pillftm  of  Hercules  ;  a  task  which  Crut-idenoe 
permitted  tliem  to  accomplish  most  edcctually  in 
the  singularly  short  space  of  Jess  titan  thirty 
years- 

The  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire,  which  took 
place  at  the  clone  of  the  fifth  cciitury,  together 
with  the  torrent  of  barbarians  who,  bursting 
from  their  icy  barriers  in  the  north,  poured  them- 
selves, with  irreaiittible  fury,  over  the  iiuiiling 
plains  of  the  8outh»  had  already  overwhelmed 
l2 
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literature  iu  the  Wetit,  and  dispersed  mauy  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  Europe  among  the  nations 
of  the  East — but  it  was  the  capture  of  Alexandria 
ivJiich  put  the  finishing  blow  to  the  literature  of 
Europe;  and  transferred  the  seat  of  leiiming,  for 
a  time,  from  beneath  the  sbatlow  of  the  Croats  to 
the  empire  of  the  Creacenl — from  the  claonic 
shores  of  Italy  and  of  Greece,  to  the  warlike  fol- 
lowers of  Mahomet  aud  the  fiery  descend;mta  of 
Ishniael.  The  capture  of  Alexandria  followed 
within  three  years  after  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by 
Amrou,  who  commanded  the  troops  of  the  Cidiph 
Omar,  in  the  year  638,  and,  by  rcmlcring  tlic  Sa- 
racens masters  of  one  of  the  cliief,  and  indeed 
only  surviving  seat  of  ancient  learning,  brought 
the  Arabians  more  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
books  and  literature  of  the  Europeans,  and  thus 
contributed  to  the  preservation  uf  that  holy  spark 
wliich,  but  for  tliem,  would,  at  that  stormy 
period,  have  been  wholly  extinguished.  The 
intelligence  of  this  capture,  and  of  the  erection  of 
the  fttandard  of  the  prophet  on  the  towers  of 
Alexandria,  which  took  plucc  on  the  2!2d  of 
Dcremher640,  hastened  the  death  of  the  Emperor 
Urraelius,  (under  whose  calamitous  reign  this 
brightest  jewel  was  plucked  from  the  imperial 
diadem,)  and  contributed,  along  willi  the  incur- 
sions of  the  Vandals  and  the  revival  of  Super- 
stition, to  hapten  the  decline  of  learning  in  the 
West,  and  transfer  the  knowlwlgc,  the  books,  and 
the  philobophers,  of  Kurojie  to  the  shores  uf 
Aaia. 
The  capture   of  Alexandria  haa    been    long 
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brlieTcd,  upon  the  autbority  of  Uip  Djmastica  of 
Abulpbom^tus,  to  bare  been  followed  bj*  the 
de^tnictitinorilslilcriry  trcuurrSf  in  conformity, 
U  thiit  wrttor  u(.-i(iiiLintft  ns,  with  the  intu:ni&te 
Mid  ftumtic  order  of  the  rrlgiiin^  Caliph  Omax, 
who  in  rc))reiieiitrd  oa  having  dcclunil,  in  r^ly 
to  a  dispatt^li  fruto  hla  ^iicral,  Ammu,  soBdt^ 
lag,  at  thrrpqaettt  of  John  Pbitopoiiug*,  tbef^nun- 
mariu),  u  gift  of  the  celebmtcd  lilirnr)-  founded 
br  the  f*tolcinie«,  that  "  If  these  writings  of 
the  Ureeka  agree  with  the  Koniit  or  Book  of  God, 
tlwy  arc  uideM  odU  need  not  hv  preMrrrrd ;  if 
tfaejr  disagree,  they  are  pcmicioui  and  ought  to 
be  destroyed."  Sucb  b  the  account  given  of 
this  atroii^  traiiimction  by  a  writer  f  M-ho  w»«  not 
bom  bffure  thi;  )i-jir  12:26,  or  08(>  years  iiftrr  the 
tniMSCtion  he  records,  aiid  of  which  not  the 
■lightest  mention  in  to  be  found  in  Uie  annals 
Bther  of  Eutychius,  the  Patrinrch,  or  Eliuitciri, 
the  Hictorinn  of  the  Saraci^ns,  both  of  whom  were 
Christian*,  Imtb  natives  of  Kg'ypt,  and  both 
bom  MMHi  oAcr  the  triumph  of  the  Snraceni, 
long  before  even  the    birth   of    Abulphangiui, 

*  Jobd  riiili(|N>nuii,  a  cvlebnlnl  Pifrijiututir  ]itiiI(M>n<)M-r, 
u»l  dintingtiultM  Tor  tua  tuv«  of  WroJii^,  was  bum  al  Alen- 
uulna,  ibvut  (he end  of  tb* fixth, or  tNgnuiiDK  of  tbv Mvntlh 
coitary:  be  n-rote  MmnoenuriM  oo  aerenu  of  ArtUoUv'* 
wtirlut. 

f  (Jretmr  Abiilphara^iu  wu  the  mb  of  AtrMi,  t  Phy* 
wema  ana  Prekie  of  Aniteaw.ii  dcKendnnt  of  ihe  mhm  woo 
bu  bweu  already  noticed  aa  the  HnA  wnti^  who  tpraka  of 
the  Snail  Pox.  'Qnimy  ww  boru  at  Maluiia,  in  ilw  v-mr 
USB,  awl  wuM  cbnaen  IVimaU  of  the  Jacubtte*  in  1266,  Mtiicti 
efBee  he.  ADrd  mmtv  year*,  He  wrote  an  l-jut<Hnc  <)f  Uiii- 
Tcnal  Hnl'vy,  which  ua*  pubb>)>od  in  l(>63,  with  a  Ijitia 
modMion  bjr  Dr.  Fueock. 
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and  con8e()uently  far  more  likely  to  bo  well 
informed  upon  the  subject.  Eutychiua  *,  the 
oldest  of  thc-ge  two  UTittTs,  has  introduced  into 
hist  history  a  minute  account  of  the  siegt."  and 
capture  of  Alexandria,  in  which  it  can  hardlyb« 
bpHcred  he  would  have  overlooked  so  important  a 
transaction,  and  one  which  must  have  exerted  so 
fatal  an  influence  apon  literature,  as  the  de&truc- 
tion  of  this  noble  libr:ir\',  had  the  story  been 
generally  believe<l  in  his  day — csjiccially  when  the 
maifiiilude  of  the  collection  was  such  that,  {as 
Ahulph»ni^iusacquainta  uti,)ulthaugh  thtn'ohimeB 
were  distributed  to  the  four  thousand  baths  of  the 
city,  as  fuel  for  lieating  the  ^later,  six  months 
were  hardly  sufficient  to  complete  their  destruc- 
tion. 'I'he  silence,  therefore,  of  two  such  writers 
as  Kutychiuri  and  Klmaclu  t,  who  must  have  been 
acquainted  with  the  fact,  if  true,  and  to  whom  we 
cannot  iuipute  any  possible  motive  for  concealing 
or  suppressing'  it,  must  be  allowed  to  weigh  con- 
sidcrahly  against  the  tcstimouy  of  AbiUpharagios, 

*  Kulycliius  wtis  Patriarch  of  Alexamlm,  util  floiirintud 
iiboiu  tlif  itinlli  eciiluiY.  An  fiHliuii  v(  Iiie  AunuLi,  arnini- 
ii.iiitivl  by  a  l^itiii  Irnilslation  by  Ur,  I'ociH-k,  won  )tiil>liJKiI  .il 
0\foi-(l  III  1058.  EuijclituH  must  uot  he  cimrouixkil  viiih 
Eiilythes,  whi)  «ra»  Ai«!iiiniiiictiile,  i*  AliUit,  of  ti  Mmiitstory 
at  Coii)^:i>iliii<))ik-,  K'ticru  1ip  fuuinleil  the  herutical  aect 
uatnctJ  afirr  liiin,  in  44t). 

f  G«orK>-'  EliQirtri  tlouridhed  in  the  early  |iart  at  the 
tndfU)  cvniury.  IIU  History  of  tlir  Samtvos  nus  Inmslsted 
bv  Kr|iriii)t3,  niiil  pubtixlii.t)  in  f<Jtu  ut  Loj'<l«it,  in  1025:  it 
coiiuiuniiT)>niihMiihrincl,ai)Jvi»l«  with  Itit;  ycur  1131.  He 
w«*  the  «ni  u(  Vant'f  Al  Aliniil,  who  kji*  forty-five  yexfs 
Socfi'tary  u>  the  Couui-il  i>l'  W'tir  uiidvr  tli*  :!]iiltutu uJ*  ("^vM, 
to  wliicb  (iBicr  Georj^,  nllliniigli  a  CbristiaDf  aw-cvcilnl 
on  Itic  ilcuUi  u(  Ilia  father  iu  1233. 
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notwithnandin^  thp  reputatinn  wliirh  hr  m- 
jojrs  u  ft  historian  of  uni|uc«tioi»bIr  Tpradty, 
hoi  vbo,  nrvertbekn,  wss  lUile  to  br  led  inui 
tmrr  hy  the  ndirepnaoitaitloaa  of  his  aiot^rtn- 
ponriea,  and  whose  erklrncr  thfirfurc  must  be 
rvorirrd  with  ronfiidcrable  uupidoii  on  thi«  point. 
Indrrd,  as  OibtHiii  *  rery  natnrmllf  remarks^  the 
fact  U  tnil^  roarvellouH,  nad  so  iittrrly  rrpiu^iiant 
towfaaS  ought  to  hare  bern  rx|>ccted  from  rational 
biiiif^,  as  well  aa  so  dianictriciitly  opposite  to  the 
•ouDct  and  ortliodo.x  precept  t  of  the  Mahoot- 
nedao  CMuistn,  that  wc  art-  hardly  jiistiAcd  in 
^nog  credit  tu  it  upon  tbe  unnuppurted  (.•vidcocr 
of  a  solitary  individual,  howerer  credible  in  other 
respect*. 

But,  whether  we  admit  tlie  solitary  thiH]|^ 
poeitiTe  erideiice  of  Abulpbaiagius^  who  wrote  nt 
a  distant  period,  or  the  negatire  evidence  of 
Butvclitus  and  Ulniacin,  Christians  and  niiiivi's  of 
Eg^'pt,  }Jong  trith  tbnt  of  Abulfeda,  Murtodi,  and 
a  boat  of  Santeen  writen,  whow  testimony  nay 
be  deemed  more  qupfltiotmble,  M'e  have  the  most 
satisfnrtory  proofs  uf  the  exaggeration,  at  least, 
of  Abulphnragius*  account,  in  the  fad  of  a 
east  multitude  of  the   mont  \-aluable  avtirks  of 


lfH(,  to),  is.  p.  440.    See  alio  Reaaudot,  Htrt.  AJex. 

nti  p  iro- 

"  4  The  HHMt  apiiraved  wrilm  of  tho  MabooimniAiu  ii<lmit, 
waa  awn  dnelnrr  w  tlw  mml  CTplirit  tcnm.  Owl  "  tb«  roli- 
cioua  bouks  uf  llw  Jewaantt  ('uni.lMtii*  vrliiL-li  are  ■cqinriNi 
py  ri;;hl  uf  vrur  <ApW^  n*r*r  tw  cvmmiH*ii  tt  tk«  fimitf* ; 
wmA  thr  wnrka  of  ftntute  MieBee,  tmtonuia  nr  |to«U,  |ihf  «- 
•tans  or  plrl'mpiKTs,  imy  lie  lawFulIy  uj^litM  I'l  thp  dm  of 
the  fiiitMul."  Sfr  Retanei.  tlf  Jurt'  SttUtart  .Vahammed*' 
norum,  m  the  3rrf  pot  of  DiitertaSiont,  p.  37. 
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tlie  ancients  huviiig  eurvifed  this  upocryphal 
dcetruc'tiuii ;  iiotun]y,  it  is  saiil^  througli  the  good 
sense  liiid  libcrulity  of  the  more  eiili|(htened 
amoug  the  conquerors,  but  also  tlirough  the  ar- 
dent zeal  and  unquenchable  perseveiance  of  a 
multitude  of  men  of  letters,  among  whom  John 
Philoponuii,  or  John  the  Grammarian,  was  not 
the  Icatjt  conspicuous ;  his  holy  ardour,  indeed, 
was  far  from  being  repressed  by  the  failure  of  his 
reported  ititercessioii  for  the  preecrvatioii  of  the 
Library,  the  ample  treasures  of  which  he  ie  said  to 
have  solicited  from  the  Caliph  as  a  boon  for  himself. 
The  nianuHcriptti,  which  were  thus  prcsiervcd,  were 
transcribed  and  dispersed  in  vririous  directions,  in 
the  sauie  manner  as  tuippcned  afterwards,  on  th« 
capture  of  Constantinople  in  the  year  1453.  What 
must  have  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
presen'atiun  of  these  treasures  at  such  a  lime 
^vas  the  Htrong  attachment  of  the  Arab  conquerors 
to  medical  studies,  and  the  fact*,  if  wc  believe  a 
MS.  in  the  Uodlciim  Library,  of  their  prophet's 
having  been  much  addicted  to  the  study  of  Medi- 
cine, and  having  hiniHL'lf  written  a  book  of  Apho- 
risms on  the  subject,  tvhich  has  nut,  however, 
survived  to  our  days.  We  ulso  find  that  Alexandria 
retained  ilwcclehrity  as  a  .sch(«dof«eieiuT,  especi- 
ally medical  science,  for  a  considprable  pt-riud  after 
its  change  of  masters :  since  even  Abulpharugiiis 
himself,  whom  we  cannot  suspect  of  iuiy  undue 
partiality  for  the  Saracens,  speaks  of  Theodunus 
and  Thcodocus,   two   illuiitrious  physicians   and 


*  i'rciiKl,  Hixt.  Mod.  hllas  nmvcriKi,  Pars  U.  p.  22i. 
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*,wlio  flnariiihrd  (m  Intr  ns  theclmr  of 
the  sevrnth  century,  aiitl  appear,  frum  nil  thut  we 
can  collect  rrspectln^  (hrtn,  to  \mve  \iwn  natives 
cf  Alexaniirin  :  tiiiU  Alit  (J^baiu,  (wliu  wrote  the 
Urea  of  a  number  of  physiciutB,)  Bpeaking  of 
ElkeniuiiiH,  iiirorms  ua  thai  lie  won  originally  a 
Christian,  mid  a  tcarher  in  tJir  m'IhhiU  of  Alrx- 
andria,  but,  tbrough  tlic  persuasions  ufthe  Caliph 
Abdtl  Aziz,  aflerwartlit  Wcainc  a  convert  to  the 
relt^io^  of  Malioinet  :  und  nx  likewise  leam,  from 
llie  history  of  that  period,  that  literature  survived 
at  Alexatidrin  even  the  tranfer  of  the  schools  to 
Aiitiodi  and  lltirraii,  whi-iice  the  knowledge  of 
Medicine  spread  to  other  parts  of  the  Saratrenic 
d<Mitiiiioii8  ;  for^  such  uiis  the  reputation  of  the 
Patriarch  of  Alexandria  t  for  uicdicuL  iikiU,  oa  Ute 
as  the  cuoimeuccment  of  the  ninth  ceiitur}-,  that 
he  was  »umnioned  by  the  Caliph  Hanrun  Al 
Haachid  X  to  the  nick  bed  of  one  of  his  favourite 
eoncubineft.  Hence  it  is  guflicicutly  erident  that 
the  cfTcct  pro<luced  by  the  ciipttire  of  Alexandria 
upon  the  lilrraturc  of  ICuropr  must  hove  been 
gmtly  QTerrated  by  the  rarious  historians  who 
hire  banded  the  account  down  to  ua  :  especially 

*  SaoK  [NtutU  of  tlH-se  [im&vaorii,  or,  at  )e»»i,  of  Ttii^ocuN, 
wen!  rtiU    hvine    in  the   yrar    704,    iu    wliich  thi*  Atmily 
x4  AUn>  uhIw  UnnimtlTm  ntulera  of  iJm>  Kmput). 
t  fifasscoi.  iMmcipn.  Hut.  p.  123, 

}  IlaroiiD  Al  Kavrtiiit,  of  Kltptn  ^rtlirr  mmtinn  will  yet  be 

nsdr,  will  tti«  (ihh  ('nli])ti  in  Mirmai<kii  of  tlir  lliittw  of 

AbbsSiKiK)  wt4,fit)(n  nil  nMxnjnls.B  virtiMutand  pntit;htensd 

nriaM.     Swii   wa*  ihc  Oate  of  impnivnni-nt  oS  tbr  Aru  in 

^^       BIS  thne.  that  wc  ^rc  infgniMHl  lie  msib-  a  pn>wiit  of  a  KtrikiiiK 

^H      ctnri,  nith  «prin^  sikI  wl)M*b, to  llw*  Rinjtnor  ('harlGfnaene: 

^1      tin*  cluck  w')u  ihs  6r>t  ever  *rrii  in  t'nncv,  ur  probsbqr  io 

■ 
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w  we  find  that,  even  after  the  lapse  of  a  century 
firom  that  event,  Bus<]uequiuH  wae  able  to  cuilect, 
chiefly  at  Coiiatantinuple,  an  enormous  iiuuiber  of 
the  most  valuable  MSS.,  principally  on  Medii-Jnc, 
which  he  marked,  M  we  learn  from  Lamhcciua, 
with  his  own  hand,  in  testimony  of  their  being 
gvniniio ;  and  these  very  MSS.  onittitutc,  even 
at  the  present  day,  one  of  the  most  Tolnable  por- 
tions of  the  litemry  treasures  accumulftted  in  tlie 
Imperial  Library  at  Vienna. ' 

The  first  versions  which  wore  made  of  the 
Greek  wril-crs,  after  ibc  fall  of  Alexandria,  appear 
to  have  been  in  the  Syi-iac  langiiap^c ;  the  Syrians 
beinif,  for  the  most  part,  Christians,  and  mure 
learned  than  the  Arabians.  Thus  we  find  that 
Aaron  *,  a  Fresbyter  of  Alexandria,  who  flourinhed 
in  the  time  of  Miihomct,  about  the  year  622,  and 
of  whom  mention  has  been  already  mmle,  when 
speaking  of  the  introduction  of  the  Small  Pox, 
was  the  author  of  tliirty  bot}k8,  cluefly  compiled 
from  the  Greeks,  and  named  by  him,  aecording 
to  the  Syriac  idiom.  Pandects. 

The  fifKt  Arabic  translator  of  the  Greek  writer*, 

L(with  whom  the  Arabians  became  acquainted 
t}>roiigh  the  medium  of  the  Syriac  venionti,)  was  a 
Jewish  phyaieiim  of  the  name  of  Mascrjawaibus  t, 
a  native  of  Syria,  who  published  an  Arabic  version 
of  these  Pandects,  about  the  year  083.  And  this 
H^: 
GOCU 
nteii 
sciir 
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Ahiilpharsfr.  99.  Auoo  died  shouf  Uie  Jicnr  605  or  666. 
U^^  Abms,  in  lus  Hbtory,  finds  fault  with  turn  for  twiug  too 
conctae  in  hiii  rrmarli.t  upon  the  natumb  unJ  non-natiimlA, 
silent  n!u>uetlipr  respecting  surgery,  Sm.,  and  Iubo  and  ut» 
scure  iiiottMr  lliiiigii. 
t  Abulpb.  12?. 
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cxmmplc  of  tnituUting-  from  the  Syiioc,  ratlMT 
than  directly  bvm  tiic  Grvck,  wiw  fullovroil  by  Ihc 
ni^|orilyur«MrcL'ediiiK  truialatoni.  Shortly  after 
ddft  period,  Litrraturv  iu  Arabia  n-cured  a  fn-sh 
■tiiuultu  from  llic  cucouragemcnl  held  out  by  the 
Cmlipb  Alniiui2ur,  the  i«rr»iid  prince  of  the  bouae 
of  Abbosj  A  zcaluuH  prunioU-r  of  cv(^r}~  uiefiil 
Ktrnce,  esjiociolly  that  uf  Astnninmy.  This 
Prince,  havinff,  with  the  aid  of  the  Aktralof(cr»  *, 
fixed  upuu  a  proper  site,  founded  thi:  city  of 
B^dMl  f,  io  tlat'  year  JGJ  ;  and,  frutn  it«  w^nvablv- 
sittmtion,  made  it  tlie  vcat  of  tlic  Caliphs.  AU 
anuiior,  wlw  wae  diMtiiiguti»hcd  by  tlie  epithet 
of  Victx>riou»,  Unng  taken  doDgcrouily  ill,  »ciit  for 
Uear|{e  iiuchtibhtutT  an  Indian  phyaictau,  pro- 
fi—iiii|f  the  Lhrietian  faith,  nnd  deeply  versed 
both  in  the  IVnioti  and  Arabic  lun^atn^H,  by 
wbom.  at  the  Caliph's  rrtiuest,  u  luulUlude  of 
trail  ilationa  were  made  from  the  beat  medical 
■rritera.  Bachtishua  had  been  educitrd  and  re- 
aidcd  at  Joadisabar,  or  Niaabur,  the  Capital  of 
Choraa«an ;  n  city  fuuudt-d  about  the  year  27*2. 
bj  Sapor,  Ktn{{  of  Penia,  iii  honour  of  hi»  tjuern, 
«^  vaa  a  daughter  of  the  Homiui  Emperor 
Aurelian.  In  this  city  it  iis  probable  that  Medical 
Sdence  had  flntiriiihed,  M-ithout  interruption, 
from  tlie  date  of  it»  foundation  to  the 
L*  of  ftachtbihua.  Out  of  coiupUment  to  his 
luster,  Aurelian  sent  to  Si^>or  n  iiunilKT  nf 
Greek    Pbyaiciana,   by   whom  a    kuon-led^'c    of 


i  Abuii^L  141.      t  ib.asiiui  ua. 
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medicine  was  introduce*!  tind  disseminated 
throughout  the  East :  to  tliia  circumstance  it 
was  most  probably  trwing  that  Persia  and  the 
other  regions  of  tho  East  became  the  fountain 
from  which  llhazcs,  Haly  Abbas,  Avicenna,  and 
others  of  the  more  eminent  of  the  Physicians  and 
Writers  of  Arabia,  drew  their  learning. 

George  Bachtiahua  was  received  most  gra- 
ciously bv  AlmanTor,  who,  wlien  at  length  the 
state  of  his  health  required  his  return  home,  not 
onlv  to;tde<l  him  with  hr>nonrH,  but  presented  him, 
at  his  departure^  with  ten  thousand  pieces  of 
gold. 

At  this  time,  as  formerly  in  the  days  of  Hip- 
pocrates, the  science  of  Medicine  was  in  a  great 
degree  confined  to  private  families ;  thus  we  6nd 
it  descending,  for  a  number  of  successive  gene- 
rations, in  the  family  of  Uachtishu;i ;  fur  George 
brought  up  his  nun  Galmcl  to  his  own  profotsion, 
in  nhich  he  attained  to  the  highest  degree  of 
celebrity,  and  waa  so  successful  iu  ]m  practice 
that  he  cure<l  Giafar,  first  counsellor  to  the  fl 
Calipli  At  Ita«chi(l,  in  tliree  days,  of  an  illnei^s, 
wliicli  had  hafflfd  even  the  skill  of  his  father,  and 
afterwards  restored  a  concubine  of  Al  Raschid 
(who  hati  been  under  the  care  of  all  the  other 
phyi^icians  without  advantage,)  to  the  ut»e  of  her 
ann,  for  whicU  he  was  rewarded  by  the  Caliph 
with  five  hundred  thousand  drachmfp,  and  the 
appointment  of  firj*t  Physician  to  that  Monarch : 
and  after  him  we  find  at  least  three  or  four 
generations  of  BachUshute,  in  succession,  all  of 
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whom  Kmuned  to  high  proTcHnoruU  diKtinciion, 
while  many  of  tbem  tnuiBlnted  ■  prat  nunibrr  of 
mcdiatl  n-ork*  into  Syrioi*  and  Ambir. 

The  Caliph  Almnnzor,  hnvin^  died  in  bin  lix^- 
(bird  year,  on  a  pili^ttnaf^  to  Mecca,  vai  aoc- 
cacderf  by  Atmntlhim,  in  who«M>  rvii^n  nn  rlrf^ant 
trandatinn  of  the  Iliad  of  llnmiT,  into  Syriar, 
traa  niade  by  Throphiliu  of  Kdnsa,  a  Marnnile 
and  a  distinf^ifthed  Atitrnncimrr. 

Notwithstanding  the  progrt-its  made  by  thr 
Arabian!  in  literature,  for  the  whole  of  which 
tbey  were  indebted  tti  the  (tixTkii,  that  longing 
does  not  appear  to  have  brvn  fully  undmtood 
among  them  hrfore  thr  time  of  Hcmaiii,  a  chni- 
tian,  who  vrat  burn  at  llira,  alN>ut  the  year  7^< 
or  30  years  after  the  House  uf  Abba«  (ibtained 
tbe  Caliphate.  Abi  Otbaio,  indeed,  who  iiUtea 
that  be  attained  to  the  &i;c  of  n  hundred  yeara, 
Bxcti  hie  birtli  jn  the  yeiir  6&1,  but  tliift  is  mani- 
featly  erroneous,  as  he  indisputably  did  not 
Bouriah  earlier  than  the  acceMion  uf  the  lluui*e  of 
Abbas,  wliich  took  place  only  '^  yenrs  before 
the  date  assigned  by  Abi  Osbaia  to  his  death. 
Honain  wna  not  only  ninatcr  of  Ambic  and 
Greek,  but  was  eqtinlly  com-crwuit  with  the 
Syriac,  into  which  language  he  trannbtcft  n  num- 
ber of  works,  chiefly  on  tiie  subject  of  Me<ticine. 
Haring  been  ill  us4*d  by  Mf«ue,  he  quitted  lingdail 
for  a  time  in  diftgust,  and  tnivelled  into  (.irecce, 
or  into  countries  inhaitited  by  Greeka,  where 
be  rei^ided  about  two  yi>ur»,  during  which  he 
not  only  perfected  hiniKclf  in  tlie  Cireek  lan- 
but  made  a  rich  collection  of  books,  in 
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CTcn'  department  of  science,  with  which  be 
returned  to  Biigdiul,  whcnco,  after  a  »hort  stay, 
lie  removed  to  Battsorah,  in  Persia,  where  be 
made  himself  fully  maeter  of  Arabic.  ReUiming 
a  second  time  to  Baj^ad,  he  acquired  great 
reputrition  there  by  his  skiU  in  lauj^ia^t-d,  and 
devoted  his  time  chieHy  to  the  tmnalation  of 
the  Greek  trriterB,  among  whose  workii  were 
the  scveii  honks  written  by  I*imhi8,  into  Arabic. 
Such  was  the  celebrity  to  nliich  he  attained  in 
this  department  of  literature,  that,  Ukc  the  learned 
Si-rgiiis,  in  tJie  time  of  the  Kmperor  JuKtiiiian, 
who  has  been  so  much  extolled  by  tlie  his- 
torian A^thias,  he  came  at  lenj^  to  be  dis* 
tinguiahed  as  "  Monain  the  tni/islator."  There 
Ib  b  story,  reUited  by  Abi  Osbaia,  of  the  Caliph 
Almamon  lianng  been  \Taitcd  in  his  dreams  by 
an  old  man,  who  called  himself  Arititotle,  wben 
the  Caliph  demanding  to  know  who  Aristotle  was, 
and  beinjj'  informed  that  he  had  been  one  of  the 
mciBt  illuhlrious  philu»opliers  of  Greece,  he  com- 
mandetl  Hoiiain  immediately  to  translate  bis 
works  into  Arabic,  proowing  htm,  on  the  comple~ 
tion  of  his  ta:!k,  an  equal  tveight  of  gold  for  every 
volume  of  big  translation.  Abi  Osbaia,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  these  particulant  respectiog 
Houain,  has  dcvotetl  an  entire  citaptcr  of  hia 
work  to  an  account  of  the  .Arabic  translators, 
of  whom  he  enumerates  no  less  than  forty'-six, 
who  were  chiefly  occupied  in  translating  the 
medical  ivriters  of  the  Greeks ;  but  none  of  them 
approached  in  any  degree  to  the  reputation  of 
Honain,  whose  traiuitalions  uniformly  maintained 
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tb«  firat  nuik.  Honain,  who  most  Jure  been 
bom  during  the  Cftlipb«t«  of  Almanxur,  flou- 
rtohtri  under  lh<we  of  AlmfxIIiiiK,  Hanmn  Al 
RaAehid,  Mnliaincd  Alotttin,  aod  AUiuuiitiii,  undtrr 
which  but  prince  chiefly  be  appears  tu  hnrr  been 
emptoynl  in  thr  tiu*k  of  Iran ulat ion.  If.  &s  Abi 
Ovboui  sequent!  ui,  be  nttulut-d  in  the  age 
of  100  yrar*,  he  must  bare  mrrired  Almamoa 
•boot  twentr-four  jt*t»,  djHng  ftbout  the  year 
8S4.  Ills  luminmu  nuunple  wsm  ably  fUlowvd 
by  his  ton  Ikuc  atid  bia  ^atnlson  Hobaiih^  m 
well  u  bjr  mher  mrmbrr*  of  thin  diittingiriabcd 
funiljTf  to  whoi>e  literary  lahoura  tlic  ArmbUuis 
jrere  prindpally  indrbted  fi>r  the  tnumlatiana 
thry  ponrsaed  of  the  worka  of  ArittotJr,  llip< 
pocratn,  and  Galen. 

In  the  rear  7^'2f  the  eclefaratrd  Hartiun  Al 
Randud,  the  fifth  C'aUph  in  itucccsiion  of  the 
boue  of  Ahbui,  aBcended  the  thrune  of  his  aii- 
cei<torB,  and  distinguishrd  himself  as  a  zealoua 
and  niuiii5crnt  patrnn  of  literuiurc  aiid  HCieatre. 
Hraiionii'd  llif  city  of  Ho^dad,  which  bad  been 
founded  by  AhtianTor,  with  a  multitude  of  Mot* 
ques,  public  schooU,  and  hospitals ;  and  thus 
set  ail  rxauiplc,  wliicli  was  lung  folhiwed  aiuimg 
tbc  Arabianc,  of  accompanying  the  foundation 
of  ever)  Mosque  by  the  erection  of  a  College,  and 
an  Ho5pital;  a  practice,  which  u'a«  utuBt  rigidly 
adhered  to  in  Spain  by  the  Moors,  duritif(  the 
period  of  their  occiipyiiig  that  couiitr}*.  I>uring 
the  reign  of  Haruun  Al  Kimchid  there  flourished 
St  B«gdad,  where  the  Syriac  was  at  this  time 
the  vcnutcttlar  tongue,  a  diitinguished  medical 
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professor  of  the  name  of  Mcsue,  who  had  a  vast 
number  of  pupils,  and  was  employed  for  upwards 
of  forty  years  by  this  Prince  and  his  successors 
in  expounding  aiid  coniuienting  upon  the  works 
of  thi>  ancient  physicians.     Mesue  was  a  Chris- 
tian of  the  Nestorian  Sect,  aiid  born  at  Nisabur, 
the  capital  of  Chora*8au,  where  liis  father  ex- 
ercised the  calling  of  a  Druggist.      He  received 
his  medical  education  under  Gabriel,  the  sou  of 
IWhtisliuH,   (uf  M-hoiii    mention  has  been    made 
already]  by  whom  a  hoHpital  was  given  in  charge 
to  him ;  and,  notwithstjinding  the  censure  pro- 
nounced tigiiinst  liim  medical  pnicticeby  Haly  Abbas, 
he  is  said  to  have  surpassed  the  whole  of  his  con- 
temporaries in  cnidition,  and  enjoyed  the  favour 
and  confidence  of  every  Caliph   under  whom   he 
lived.     Of  the  high  cattniation  in  which  he  was 
held  by  the  Caliph  Haroun  Al  Rjischid,  we  may 
form  some  judgment  from  the  fact  of  his  having 
been  especially  commissioned  by  that  prince  to 
collect  and  translate  into  Arabic,  in  one  voldme, 
all  the  Greek  works  which  were  to  be  met  with 
cither  at  Anc)Ta,  or  other  towns  in  that  part  of 
Asia.      Mesue    wnitc,  according    to    some    ac- 
counts, about  2(X)  yearit  later  than  Aaron,  the 
author  of  the  Pandect«,  and  in  represented  by 
Haly  Abbas  as  defective  through  the  total  want  of 
order — speaking  of  the  composition  of  medicines 
in  his  ninth  book,  and  after  that  discussing  the 
subject  of    the    Naturals,   without   the    slightest 
regard    to    methodic  arrangement.      From    this 
critique,  it  would  iippear  tliat  the  genuine  works 
of  Mesue,  on  the  practice  of  Metlicine,  have  been 


locii ;  aiatx  thouc  htuidnl  down  to  ui  undrr 
hi*  mow  contain  uotliitur  at  ull  conTspnniliiig' 
with  this  dnrription ;  to  which  Hhoutd  br 
ftddpd  that  they  Hprak  uf  Hhnju-s,  who  did  inH 
lire  until  muti}'  ynm  aftrr  the  d<^th  i>f  thfir 
wputed  author.  Abi  Oshoia  cnumrnilOB  tltiny- 
seren  work*  of  whirli  Meiue  vfos  the  author  i 
in  one  of  whirh  he  IreatB  of  Puixatira,  and 
in  another  of  Decoctions;  these  probably  art 
genuine,  and  the  nthcre  added,  at  a  later  period, 
by  m  different  writer.  Of  bin  disn^reeaient  with 
hia  <3ontenip<;rar)'  Honaiii,  which  iK-casiuncd  the 
temporary  secession  of  the  Inttrr  from  Bagdad, 
luenlion  baa  been  already  made. 

Notwithstanding  tlie  celebrity  of  Mrene  and 
Hoaain,  a  tolerably  cnrrert  estimate  may  t>c 
formed  of  the  low  ebb  of  medical  knowled)^  at 
this  period,  from  a  fiU't  n-corded  by  Elnmcin*^ 
in  bi«  HifttUT)-  of  the  SariuTniii,  revpectinK  a  dan- 
gerou*  attack  of  Ajioplexy  under  whieh  the 
Caliph  Al  HoBchid  hilMiured  in  the  year  Wri; 
when  a  cnusultution  was  held  upon  hit)  cose,  at 
which  a  young  but  able  phyvician  of  the  difltiii- 
guidhed  family  of  Bachtivhua  alone  had  the  cunra^ 
to  propo»c  opening  n  vein,  as  the  only  ptTecluul 
mode  of  removing  the  danger,  which  nil  the 
pfayxician*  present  admitted  to  exiNt  and  to  be 
urgent.  This  meMure  was  fttrnngly  objected  to 
by  Mahomed  Alomin,  Horoun's  ehlest  onn  and 
iuecessor,  but  was  ably  and  Bticcrsiifully  advo- 
cated by  hiH  younger  sun  Almanion,  wlio  main- 
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Utined  that  since  all  tlie  physicianB  were  agreed 
as  to  the  peril  of  the  case,  *'"hicli,  if  left  to  nature, 
must  inevitAbly  have  a.  fntal  terniinatinn,  and 
one  that  could  not  be  hastened,  but  might  be 
prerentcd,  by  the  iibstraetion  of  blood,  the  remedy 
proposed  was  most  undoubtedly  dcscrviog  of 
a  trial.  Thus  supported,  the  advice  of  Bachtiahiia 
prevailed,  an<l  the  operation  was  performed  with 
the  happiest  effect ;  llie  Caliph  bcintj  instantly 
reliei-ed  by  the  ly»s  of  blood,  and  living  for  a 
considerable  time  after — during  which  he  mani- 
fested, ft*  was  natunU,  a  stronger  partiality  for 
that  son  whose  seasonable  remonstrance  had  bceu 
the  means  of  prolonging  his  life ;  and  rewarded 
the  bold,  although  youtliful  practitioner,  who, 
(contrary  to  the  opinion  of  so  many  men  older, 
and,  it  might  be  presumed,  more  experienced 
than  liimself,  and  in  opposition  llkcwi^  to  the 
ftvowetl  wishes  of  the  heir-apparent  to  the  throne,) 
had  the  courage  to  propose,  and  to  perform, 
so  novel  an  operation — not  only  by  raaking 
him  hi«  body  Physician,  but  also  by  settling 
upon  him  tui  annuity  of  a  hundred  thounand 
Dnichmff. 

ilaroun  Al  Raitchid  was  succeeded,  on  his 
death,  by  hia  eldest  son,  of  whose  acn-ices  in  the 
cause  of  Science  History  has  preserved  no  records 
which  have  descended  to  our  days.  The  accessioa 
of  his  second  son,  Almamon,  who  came  to  the 
throne  on  the  death  of  his  cider  brother,  in  the 
y««rB40,  and  was  the  seventh  Caliph  of  the  house 
of  Abl>as,  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  progress  of 
improvement.      This   generous  and    enlightened 
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prince  far,  indeed,  surpnued  the  whole  of  hi« 
predece««ora  in  his  exertions  for  restoring  and 
prapiuraling  the  varioua  liranchcii  of  learnin|B[. 
In  the  early  dars  of  the  Moslem  sway,  while  the 
sceptre  continued  in  the  Hntisc  of  Ommia,  ivhieh 
hcl<i  the  Caliphnte  for  01  years,  the  Arahs  ap- 
plied themselves,  (with  the  exception  of  medicine 
which  was  of  too  much  importance  to  society 
to  admit  altoi^ether  of  neglect,)  almost  exclusively 
to  the  refinement  of  their  Innguiif^e,  and  to  the  study 
of  the  \avr.  Prerioualy,  howe\-er,  to  the  capture 
of  Alexandria,  which  put  thrni  in  poHsessinn  of 
all  the  best  medical  works  of  the  (ireeks,  the 
km-wledge  uf  medicine  was  confined  to  hut  a 
small  number  of  practitiotieret,  whose  acquaint- 
ance with  the  science  u'o^  of  the  most  contined 
description,  and  wan  almuKt  wholly  empirical. 
Upon  the  rxpiiliiion  of  the  OtumiadeH,  however, 
in  744j  and  the  accessiou  of  the  family  of  Ahbas 
to  the  Caliphate,  the  Ambiaiib,  Ktiuiulated  by  the 
encouragement  held  out  by  the  new  Dynii»ty, 
roused  themselves  from  the  torpor  in  which  they 
had  too  lon^  indulged. 

Ahnanzor,  the  second  Caliph  of  thi«  race, 
was,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  Rrst  n'ho 
manifested  a  regard  for  science,  and  tihewcd  a 
disposition  to  promote  it.  This  prince,  to  a 
most  accurate  knowledge  of  luw,  united  u  strung 
predilection  for  Natural  PhiluBophy,  and  eepe- 
cially  for  Astronomy,  to  which  noble  science  he 
devoted  himi^elf  with  the  most  ardent  zeal. 
Hnrouii  Al  Rasehid  emulated  his  predecessors,  and, 
by  euriclung  Bagdad  nith  Schools  aud  Hospitals, 
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cnntributcd  largely  to  the  march  of  improre- 
mcnt.  But  it  was  reserved  for  hit  son  Almumon, 
the  seventh  Caliph  of  th»t  hoii»e,  to  complete 
the  superstriictiirr  of  which  hia  predecessors  had 
only  hiid  the  foundation.  Alnmmon,  with  a  zeal 
■worthy  of  the  cause  in  which  he  had  embarked,  and 
a  sincerity  rarely  to  be  met  vnth,  not  only  la- 
boured with  the  inont  indefatigable  perseverance 
to  collect  the  works  of  the  learned  from  every 
quarter,  but  even  applied  in  the  most  suppli- 
catory terniH  to  the  Greek  Emperors  for  a  supply 
of  Huch  philosophirnl  writing  as  they  possessed. 
Having,  hy  these  means,  nbtained  a  vast  collec- 
tion uf  the  most  learned  proiluctions,  luid  as- 
sembled a  conclave  of  the  moHt  eminent  trans- 
lators he  could  procure,  he  placc<l  the  several 
works  in  their  hands,  stimulatinff  their  industry 
by  prizes,  and  exciting  their  emulation  by  per- 
sonally attending  their  prelections  and  discusstuns. 
Hurried  away  by  his  enthusiasm  in  the  cause 
uf  science,  imd  hit;  ardour  in  the  investigation 
of  the  mysteries  of  natui-c,  he  spumed  the  slavish 

Lcoufinenictit  to  tlu>  study  of  the  mechanic  arts, 
usual  among  the  Turks,  and  plunged  with  the 
most  energetic  devotion  into  the  midst  of  those 
pursuits  which  at  once  exercise  the  reason,  improve 
the  understanding,  and  refine  the  judgment. 
Amoug  other  branclivs  of  knowledge,  the  study 
of  Astronomy  obtained  much  of  his  attention, 
and  be  had  iustruuients  constructed  for  facili- 
tating the  more  accurate  observation  of  the 
celestial  bodies,  both  nt  the  observatory  erected 
in  Bag<liid,  and  at  that  which  vfob  seated  upon 
■ / ^ 4 
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the  BDmintt  of  Moant  Camium  in  the  nrlgboor- 
bood  of  Dmnuscuft.  So  little  fu-onrahle  urms  the 
MohluninfrtMliini  of  tlio«r  early  dayti  to  igrio- 
nner,  and  w  little  unfrieiidly,  aX  tltut  jirrtud, 
WBA  the  Religion  of  the  Sanuxtti  to  the  free 
deTdopment  of  the  mental  bcultie* ! 

Yet,  BmiilBt  all  these  *ut  adrantagei — ntnldit 
all  the  eocuuragcmcnt  ffiven  by  the  Monorcht, 
and  all  the  farilitiea  nfforded  for  the  :LC(|uiBition 
uf  practical  knowledge,  by  the  citabliBhment  of 
•choob  and  hospitals — the  progreaa  of  medicine 
aniong  the  jVrabinuB  vma  far  from  commeiiKUrate 
with  the  efforts  m.'wle  for  its  ndvanccnieiil,  and 
the  works  of  even  their  \tesX  nuthors  were  little 
more  than  compilatirma  from  the  wriliiiK»  of  the 
Greeks,  with  little  uf  nriginality,  and  almo!>t  Ims 
of  improTcmcnt.  Another  clrcumatance,  which 
cannot  be  suifieicntly  deplored,  here  force*  iImU 
upon  our  notice,  and  rcqiiiren  to  Iw  recorded,  rlz: 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  five  last  bookii  of 
Galen  on  Anatnmy,  there  !•  nothini^  more  to  be 
found  in  the  aneient  Arabic  rersioiiit  thuii  existii  in 
the  Greek  copies  which  remain  ;  ubenee  tt  wonld 
appear,  either  th:it  the  Arabians  bad  destroyed 
ail  they  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  translate,  or 
else,  which  is  perhaps  more  probable,  thst  the 
originals  were  either  lost  liefore  their  dnyn,  or 
destroyed  in  their  fintt  incursions.  Their  traiis- 
lations  too,  are  Iva  from  possesiiiiig  tliat  accuracy 
which  would  render  thcni  faithful  tmnticripts  of 
the  originals,  ujid  although  their  %'er»iuii  of  Dto- 
■corides  is  mode  with  more  cure  than  that  of 
almost  any  other  writer,  they  have  so  frequeuUy 
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iniaunderstoud  the  meaning  of  tbe  author,  that 
M'e  art  often  at  a  loss  to  recu^zc  Dioscortdes  ia 
bis  Arabic  dis^ulae.  With  all  these  deductions 
from  their  merit)>,  hovi-ever,  Science  ia  &till  must 
deeply  indebted  to  the  labours  of  the  Arubiun 
writers,  commeutulors,  iuid  trausLttors  since,  uiio, 
if  they  contributed  but  litLle  U>  the  splendour  uf 
the  flame,  they  at  least  preserved  the  sacred  sp^irk 
from  utter  extinction — while  their  works,  if  they 
exhibit  the  nobler  metal  somewhat  deteriorated 
from  its  original  brightness,  at  least  contain  the 
genuine  ore  unadulterated  and  unimpaired  by  ad- 
mixture with  any  base  alloy. 

Coiit<,-iiiporary,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  writers 
last  spoken  of,  was  Scrapion,  who  flourished  under, 
or  near  the  time  of,  the  Caliph  Almamon.  Some, 
indeed,  place  him  in  tbe  eighth  century,  about 
the  time  of  Leo  Isaurua,  the  fourth  Eni[jcryr  of 
that  name  who  reigned  at  Consbtntinople,  and 
died  in  the  year  7^\  a  century  at  least  earlier 
than  the  time  fixed  by  Haly  Abbas,  who  is, 
as  u-c  Hh:dl  presently  see,  more  to  be  depended 

Lupon,  and  places  hiui  after  Mesne,  and  conse- 
quently towards  the  close  uf  the  ninth  century ; 
R  date  which  ia  considerably  strengthened  by  a 
reference  tu  the  writings  of  Serapiun  himself,  in 
which  we  find  him  speaking  of  rcntedies  em- 
ployed by  Ciahrie),  the  lion  of  George  nachtiahua, 
by  Honain,  and  by  Mesue^  as  well  as  a  dentifrice 
named  after  the  Cnliph  Almamon :  from  all 
whi::h  it  is  evident  that  the  writer,  unless  singu- 
larly endowed  Htth  the  gift  of  prophecy,  miiai 
hare  followed,  or  at  least  been  a  conteuporary, 
■  r  I % 
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with  the  penoni  of  n^hom  be  apemkt.  Scnpion 
appors  to  have  been  l»rn  MDiewhere  in  the 
Province  of  ChorasKon,  md  to  hare  been  bruoffht 
1^1  at  Ntvabur.  He  mtuIo,  h  is  prubKbk,  ori- 
ginallv  in  S)'riac,  which  ftppean  ti>  bare  \mm 
the  rcniAculnr  tunguc  ttt  iboae  rcKioos,  and  the 
teugu^re  emiitoyed  bj  Mcme  aiid  otht-r  vriten 
of  tliat  period;  a  circuiutUiiicc  froiu  which  butfa 
Abulpbaragius  and  Abi  Onhain  have  c&lU-<)  tht.-u 
Syrian*,  aJtbougfa  born  mtbin  the  territorie*  of 
Per^a.  Haly  Abbaa  compUina  tbut  Scrapion 
oonfines  himaclf  to  gcring  an  account  of  the  treai- 
ntent  of  diaease  b)'  diet,  rcffimen,  and  intctiial 
remcdic!  alone,  irithout  touc^iing  upon  Siirj^ri', 
ur  the  art  of  preocrving  bculth  :  that  be  omita 
a  oumbcT  of  complaiotj*,  anch  a«  Cancer  of  the 
ejre  ;  Chakria,  or  Slyc  ;  closinft  of  tlw  ejc-lida  ; 
toM  of  the  cyc-browa :  Warts ;  Fun^ri ;  lUe- 
phantiaaiii }  Aneuium ;  Varicca;  and  diaordera 
of  the  chest,  &c.  Holy  likcuiae  enuiiieratea  a 
moltitDde  of  other  complaints,  in  irhich  he  nc- 
caaca  Scrapion  cither  of  oroiauooa  or  mistakea : 
M  in  amuifpn^  Gonorrhtca,  luid  a  fiFtid  discbutgc 
Ennn  the  tnoatb  and  nose,  lunon^  the  cutnncfnu 
or  auperficial  affectiouB.  He  alao  censurca  him 
Ibr  CDunierating  VarioLi  amonfr  tin-  ['bliytmnioiia 
fsomplalnta  or  AbttctKnee,  nmt  for  bcin>{  iilwcure 
and  unsatisfactory  in  hU  account  of  the  uicthtKl  of 
trettment  —  rrror^  into  whtrb,  we  shall  find 
npon  examination,  even  Haly  Abbae,  who  is  so 
clear-sighted  in  detecting  them  in  another,  baa 
himself  fallen — but  which  aerre  at  the  same  time 
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to  vouch  for  Uie  authenticity  of  the  works  handed 
down  to  us  an  those  of  Serapioii ;  a  fact  further 
corroborated  by  the  circumstance  of  their  l)eiiig 
quoted  by  nanie  in  the  "  Continent"  of  Rhazcs, 
who  briiigii  forward  paaga^res  which  arc  word  for 
word  the  Hume  with  thobe  in  the  cuptes  yet 
extaiit.  This  remark,  however,  applies  only 
to  those  works  on  the  Pnictice  of  Medicine 
which  bear  the  ii»me  uf  Serapion,  since  ihose 
which  treat  of  the  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy 
arc  evidently  spurious,  and,  tliough  said  to  be 
Serapion's,  undoubtedly  the  production  of  a  much 
more  recent  author;  as  is  manifest  from  the 
names  of  the  physicians  spoken  of  in  thcni.  Si*ra- 
pion  frcquentlyborrowa  from  Alexander  of  Trallia, 
(a  writer  who  appears  tv  have  been  but  little 
known  to  the  other  Arabians,)  especially  in  bis 
account  of  the  use  of  Hellebore,  and  the  Arme- 
niaa  Stone  in  the  cure  of  Meluncholy,  in  which 
he  copies  word  for  word  from  Alexander,  without, 
however,  having  the  candour  to  acknowledge  his 
authority. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  ninth,  and  bc^ning 
of  the  tenth  century,  flouriahed  Khazes,  one  of 
the  most  illustrious,  and,  at  the  same  time,  most 
vohimiiiouti,  of  the  Arabian  writers.  He  was  bom 
in  the  year  852,  at  Hi-i,  a  city  of  Persia,  Kiiuated 
in  or  near  the  province  of  Chorassaii,  and  was 
not  tniprobably  brnnght  up  at  Nisabur,  under 
gome  of  the  celebrated  family  of  tiachtishua.  He 
appears  to  have  obtained  the  direction  of  a  hos- 
pital in  that  district^  whence  he  removed,  at  the 
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1^  of  thirty,  to  Baftlod.  We  mt  told,  bown-vr, 
by  Dr.  Frciud*,  tliat  he  did  not  apply  him«'lf  to 
nxdicaJ  atudira  till  a  lati-  pcriixl  iif  hi*  lifi-.  He 
k  extolled  hy  the  Ambuui  writcra  in  the  moiit 
OEtlBragint  t(>rni)i,  an  poflseaviiu;  a  uiiivenal 
acqtadntancc  with  erm  branch  "f  Scit'ncf,  nnd 
dei'otittg'  biuueir  witti  m»  aiuch  xcai  to  cupori- 
mcDtnl  knowU-difr  <hiriiig'  the  couTue  of  n  hmg 
life,  that  be  aciiuircd  the  name  of  the  Bxpen- 
meoter:  at  length,  liMinf^  bl*  sight,  he  died  iu 
the  year  932,  at  the  advanced  iigc  of  eighty  years. 
Thctr  historianH  add,  thiil  he  wait  imlefaligable 
IB  bia  uppluration  to  «tudy,  being  iiiccwiautly  etn- 
ploy«d  either  ui  rendhix  or  writini;,  niid  was 
seelumed  the  Gah-ti  of  tlte  Anibiaiia.  Such,  in- 
deed, waa  bii  reputation,  that  out  of  a  hundred 
practitioners  of  eiiitnence  at  that  time  resident 
io  Ba^ifdad,  he  nlone  mis  chosen  physician  to  the 
celebrated  hosiHlal  in  thai  city.  He  is  said  to 
hare  tmvellcd  much,  in  hi*  native  country,  Persia, 
rspecially,  in  pursuit  uf  kuuwlcdge ;  and  was 
employed  profcatiinnally  by  a  numl>rr  of  Princes, 
and  among  the  rest  hy  AInianxor,  Lord  of  Cho- 
rasaan,  with  whom  ho  w-.ts  in  fretjuent  corre- 
■poodence.  Ho  had  gmit  intercourse  with  all  the 
Botaaists,  Oculists,  aiid  Surgronv,  of  hiii  day ;  and 
bore  the  reputation  of  beiug  a   most  profound 


*  Nalu"  n>l  Il<'i.  'iiue  urh*  in  Intru  PrndM),  mit  potiiu 
faitaue  in  )iroviiictB  (turMajia.  mla  nt,  ibH|tic  afMnnmia 
jmefeeiv*.  Cum  urimw  iriuiiiiA  lui)>rtT-l,  in  Utbna  Ifaplad 
mij^vtt',  rerum  ail  Mriliriiixt  stuilia  uofi  nioi  wri>  ammum 
anpuBt.— Freiml,   Hut.  M«iL  Lai.  caav«n.  ik  Jgtt.  Wig- 
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Alcheiiu6t.  Abi  OabHlu  enumeratefi  do  lees  tlian 
two  hundred  and  tweuty-itbc  buuks  of  which 
he  WHS  the  authur,  and  which  ure  iindoiibt4>d]y 
gemiitte  i  among  thciu  arc  ten  dirdicaU-d  to  AU 
luaiixor.  Ualy  Abbait»  iudced,  lukva  no  nutice  of 
them,  although  they  were  celebisted  in  his  days, 
and  ha  ruuhl  not  possibly  have  been  ignorant  of 
them — especially  a»  they  furnished  the  greater 
part  of  the  materials  out  which  succeeding  au- 
thors, and  cspcciiLlly  Aviccnna,  compiled  their 
works.  His  "Continent,"  with  which  Ha!y  Abbaa 
finds  considerable  fault  on  ncconnt  of  the  defects 
in  itH  arruiigement,  iip])Ours  to  have  been  a  kind 
of  common- place  book,  in  which  he  set  down  his 
obsei'vations,  and  extracts  from  the  Greek  writers, 
in  the  order  in  which  they  occurred  to  him, 
merely  for  his  own  pri%'ate  use,  and  without  any 
regard  lo  method  or  arrangement.  Thia  will  suf- 
Bcieiitly  acctmnt  for  that  disjotnlcd,  and  a»  it 
were  fortuitons,  disposition  of  its  cortentjs,  of 
whicli  Halv  complains  ;  ns  well  as  for  the  incom- 
plete manner  in  whic:h  most  of  the  subjects 
treateil  of  have  been  left.  Besides  his  "  Conti- 
ncut,"  Kbazcs  was  the  author,  or,  perhaps  more 
correctly  speaking,  the  compiler,  of  another  work, 
which  be  intended  as  a  complete  Body,  or  rather 
Compendium,  of  Medicine,  in  which  the  materials 
of  the  *'  Continetit"  arc  more  methodically  ar- 
ranged, divided  into  apjirojiriale  bookw  and  chap- 
ters, and  digcHted  into  a  unifonn  and  correct 
system.  This  work  is  excellent  in  its  kind — its 
ninth  book,  on  the  cure  of  dit^eases,  especially ; 
huch  indeed  was  the  reputation  which  it  enjoyed, 
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that  it  cootliiupd  for  agn  to  be  Uir  text  book 
rmpluyird  by  nioet  pnifmsors  Kt  tkrir  lectum. 
CHrbraled,  however,  ns  this  work  ilewn-rdlj* 
WBB,  on  iospectlDii  of  Dr.  Frrind'i)  nble  juiatysis 
of  its  cmitents,  subjoined  in  a  note*,  will  shew 
boir  IttUc  claim  it  has  to  (iriipnalitjr,  ami  how 
eoutpletrly  it  is  made  up  of  fibreds  and  patchrs 
stolen  from  the  Greeks,  and  capecially  from  Ua- 
Icn  and  Hipporrate«.  A  similar  aimlyaiB  of  his 
'^  Continent,"  whic^i  iippeare  to  have  been  but 
the  rude  as»etubl:iKe  of  materiality  out  of  which 
the    more    methodical    work   wan    conntructecl, 
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>i-auld  necessarily  afford  a  pcrfecUy  similar  re- 
sult ;  Hiitl,  indeed,  upoii  what  better  models,  or 
from  what  better  niateriala,  coultl  he  bave  com- 
posed hii^  works  t  The  accuiiiulutioti  of  knowledge 
is  gradual  aiid  progressive ;  and  perfect  origi- 
nality is  one  of  those  Utopinn  pcrfcctionK  which 
ih  only  to  be  looked  for  amnng  those  writers  who 
have  the  good  fortune  to  enter  upon  untrodden 
ground ;  a  speciea  of  advantage,  which,  as  the 
world  grows  older^  falU  to  tlic  lot  of  but  few. 
Every  depnrtment  of  science  becomes  in  time 
preoccupied,  and  each  successive  M-riter  can  do 
but  little  more  than  remodel  that  which  hits  beeu 
already  done  by  those  who  preceded  him — cou- 
tributintr  his  mite  to  the  general  stock,  tind  thus 
adding  to  its  value,  not  <mly  by  swelling  the  bulk 
of  the  gpncral  mass,  but  also  by  the  new  light 
which  each  fresh  contribution  tends  to  thro^r 
ujiiJii  fuuts  ])reviou8ly  ascertmned.  Were  nTiters 
confined  to  the  mere  publication  of  their  own 
personal  observations,  or  discoveries,  without 
connecting  theui  with  those  previously  made,  and 
already  upon  record,  the  number  of  new  WTiters, 
u|>on  subjects  of  science  especially,  would  be 
cnmparativcly  small,  and  their  contributions 
compnrntivt^ly  valueless.  Had  Newton  hesitated 
to  avail  himself  of  the  labours  of  Archimedes  and 
of  Euclid,  or  Willdenow,  of  those  of  Liimeus, 
and  nther  labourers  in  the  same  field,  where 
would  have  been  the  viUuc  of  tlieir  prcKhictionsf 
where  the  utility  of  their  labours?  It  is  not  the 
mere  nccumulatlon  of  insulated  facts  which  con- 
stitutes science,  but  the  digestion  of  those  facts 
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tntd  A  conncctml  and  intrlli^blr  ■jratirm  ;  and  he 
is  the  greatcft  benefactor  to  Uie  catue  Af  IpaminK, 
who,  taking  np  the  work*  of  hi*  predecessor*  bi 
My  depftrtment  nf  koowledfcr,  illuatmtea  them  hy 
his  otMemliona,  and  earichrs  them  liy  the  EDcor- 
pocation  of  h\*  own  discorrrirs.  Hcmrp  the 
excelletMv  of  Khaxes,  as  a  writer,  is  not  f&irly  to 
be  catimateil  from  a  tvnnpsriKon  of  the  matters 
contained  in  his  works  with  ihoftr  in  the  works 
of  the  (irceks,  bat  by  the  riaton-of  ihc  amuigr- 
roent,  and  the  mirrlty  or  importancr  of  the  obser- 
Taiioos.  It  ehould  be  like^vise  bunie  tn  mind, 
tliBt  Gn«k  was  not  tlit*  buipini^  of  Ambia,  and 
tlmt  Khozes,  in  rendering  the  knowledf^  of  the 
Greeks  Acrediiible  to  his  ccmntrrmen.  throu(;h  tlie 
awAmn  of  their  own  vernnfulnr  tongu** — not 
jnerely  by  the  tame  process  of  meehnnteal  trans- 
Itttiott,  but  by  amnti^mation  with  hit  own  jicculiAr 
opinions,  ami  jiixla|KH^ition  with  hint  own  ex- 
perience and  ob^ervntionH — wils  an  inftnitely 
greater  benefactor  to  hin  country,  titan  if  he  ha<I 
^ren  cSther  separately — tmil  tluii,  howvirr  unim- 
portant his  works  may  appear  In  the  present 
advanced  state  of  our  kiiowledifc,  they  were  in- 
ndnable  at  the  time,  anil  in  the  cuwitry  in  which 
Ihey  were  composed  :  while  the  fact  of  Ihetr  so 
long  continuing  the  text  book  of  Europr^m  lec- 
tnrers  fiimishrti  additional  proof  of  tlivir  merit. 

Serapion  &p]K>ars  to  haiT  adopted  in  his  works 
a  method  of  arranirenient  nearly  similar  to  tliat 
which  we  find  in  the  "  Continent"  of  Itha7.e« ; 
and  tliey  both  seem  to  have  taken  a»  their  guiden 
iu  this  respect,  /'£tius  and  PiiuIuh,  who,   com 
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mencing  with  diseases  of  the  head,  and  proceeding' 
ill  regular  descent  to  the  afiections  of  other  parts, 
distributed,  under  distinct  heads,  and  ui  metho- 
dical order,  the  whole  of  the  iofunuation  scutteved 
throughout  the  voluminous  productions  of  Hip- 
pocriitt'H  and  of  (iidcii.  Even  Haly  Abbas,  with 
the  exception  of  bia  phiri  of  iimuigenient,  which 
differs  undouhteiUy  from  that  both  of  Serjipion 
arkd  of  KliH/i^H,  gives  little  which  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  works  of  bis  countrymen,  or  at  least 
in  those  Greek  writers  ah'eady  pointed  out. 

Jtliaxes  is  not  only  one  of  the  most.  a:icient  iuid 
valuable  writers  among  the  Arubiuus,  but  meritb 
BO  littk'  thf  title  of  a  mere  ''  exeeriptor,''  or  com- 
piler, which  Freind*  has  bestuwe<l  u[)on  bim^ 
that,  (as  even  Freind  hiuiH-If,  who  evinces  no  very 
strong  partiality  for  i*ither  the  AralitauK  or  their 
writings,  is  constrained  to  admit.)  we  hud  in  his 
worktK  much  original  matter,  exhibiting  the 
result  of  his  own  experience,  and  explaining  his 
own  views  and  o])inious :  and  this,  not  iii 
widely  dctoi^hed  or  insulated  passages,  but 
aJuiost  every  where  throughout  his  works  ;  espe- 
cially in  the  book  iu  which  he  describes  the 
remarkable  cases  which  occurred  in  Ihu  counte  of 
his  practice,  and  on  which  he  reasons,  as  Frcind, 
indeed,  candidly  admits,  with  a  justice  atid  pre- 
cision, which  U-speak  gieat  judgment  in  forming 
a  prognosis  in  diflicult  ur  obscure  cases  ;  as,  for 
example,  in  those  irregular  febrile  attacks  which 
so  frequently  terminate  in  abscess  of  the  kidneys, 

•  Freiiid.  Hist.  Mccl.  Lot.  coiiversa  U  Job.  Wg«,  M.Dl 
p,2S7. 


dropcy  of  the  utenm,  or  hepatic  infliuiiniatioti. 
HU  hook  on  duciwrd  of  the  juinu  likcwuc  de- 
serre*    atttrntion,    u    CfintaininK'   ntnny    xiiifcnlu 
CMes  of  cures  effected  by  bleeding.     One  of  UiMe 
b  too  reinarkable  to  be  psMsed  withiiut  notice. 
It  wu  that  of  ■  woman  of  n  robuiit  habit,  who 
snfTered  pxcniciating  pain  from  a  liard  tiitiHnir 
upon  hi*r  rif^ht  wrist.  Hhaxeii,  in  this  case,  (ipmiHl 
the  basilic  vein  and  tbe  vnia  Saphiriin  at  nncr^ 
takii^  from  eurU  lialf  u  pound  iif  bliHid.     At  the 
end  of  three  hours  hr  loosened  the  liandagr,  and 
took  the  same  ijiiontitjr  a  second  time.     Then, 
having  f^iven   the   patient   suitable   iiinirinhnii-iit, 
he  opened  the  ^uphiena  a  third  time,  uStcr  another 
intcrral  of  three  boim,  nnd  took  a  6fth  Jiiilf-pnuiid 
of  bloodf  by  meaii>t  of  wliich   the  pain  vuti  eiTcL' 
tiudly  Bubdued.     Hr  then  foUowH  up  the  hiittory 
of  his  practice  tu  thih  case  by  a  rtjpioii.;  (U-tnil  of 
the  inotirc»  which  led  him  tu  adopt  it,  with  a 
view  tu  a  detenutiioliun  tu  the  lower  cxtrrmitieii. 
Guided  by   tin-   situie   ri-a«uninH,   be   purbuud  ii 
similar  pr-ictice,  with  tiiuiilur  succchm,  in  tlic  cure 
of  Sciatica.    l-'oUowiii^  the  advice  of  Arcbigeiies 
in  the  treatment  of  thin  complaint,  be  directs  the 
exhibitiuti   of  puwerfully    irritating   iujeclioni'  of 
CoLocynth  uiid  nitre,  ho  stimulant  aa  to  produce 
liiemorrhaf{LS  on  which  account  they  M-ere  ooo- 
Kidrrcd  the  murt-  t-lbciicious  by  the  (.*reck  practi- 
lioaen.       lie   aliw  concurred    in   opinion    wiUi 
Arcbigencd  on  the  eubjecC  of  etneticii,  which,  be 
oajs,  produce  the  most  powerful  tcvulaiunti   in 
«uch  ointinate  cattes,  adding,  however,  a  caution 
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derived  from  his  own  experience,  reepect'iiig  tlie 
nccenity  of  deferring  the  use  of  purgatives 
till  nfter  tlic  operation  of  the  emetic  has,  com- 
pletely ended. 

Rhazcs  describes  the  Kymptoms  and  progress 
of  Hydrwjjhobia,  clearly  and  iibly  ;  and  rt-latcb  a 
singular  eatie  of  u  man  labouring  uuder  this  com- 
plaiiit  at  the  hospital.  Ttiiit  luuii  barked  like  a 
dog,  complained  of  iiitoleruble  thirtst,  and,  in 
lieu  of  dreading  water,  deiuaudcd  it ;  when,  how- 
ever, n'at«r  wa«  brought  to  liim,  he  rejected  it 
with  loathing,  on  the  plea  of  iu  being  polluted 
witli  the  filth  of  tlie  intC!itino:«  of  dogs  and  catu, 
and  called  for  clean  water,  which  was  rejected  on  « 
similar  plea,  when  brought,  he  disputing  with  the 
attendants   in   an  outrageous  and  angry  itiiunuT. 

Rbazes  is  the  first  writer  of  the  ancients  who 
has  treated  expreitsly  of  the  diseaseii  of  childlKHxl. 
ile  hus  aUo  left  »n  account  of  various  complaints 
either  peculiar  to  the  East,  or  very  prevalent 
there ;  oh  the  Ignis  Pereicus,  or  Erysipelas ; 
Vena  Medineusis*,  or  Guinea  Worm,  &c.     lie 

Lhas  also  left  us  a  copious  treatise  on  the  i»mall 
Pox  and  Measles,  a  tranvtation  of  which  has 
been  given  by  the  late  learned  and  ticientific  Dr. 
Meadt  — and  is  the  first  to  notice  the  Spina 
rentosa,  or  carles  of  the  internal  sur^ce  of  a 
vi< 
; 


•  So  rnlird  from  ihf  frrqnnH'y  of  ila  «*i«reueft  ia  tliv 
viriiitiy  of  31coca  aiid  Median. 

t  The  MoHiml  VfmU  of  Rjcliard  Mead,  M.  D.  Sro.  D«W. 
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bone.  acccmipanie<l  with  a  punf^nt  pain  %nd 
tumour — irhicii  appear*  to  hmr  bem  u  new  com- 
plaint BfflonjD;  the  ArablaiM,  and  is  one  to  M'hii-h 
childrra  principallv  are  nthjrct,  ollhougb  ttdnltn 
an*  by  no  mean!)  rxetuptrd  from  it.  It  is  aini^ilnr 
that,  notwithxtniidiri^  thf  full  ilrKcripUons  of  tliia 
Tumladf,  pven  butli  br  Hhaze<t  ami  Aricmnny 
hardly  aan  of  the  voluminoQ)!  rommcntaton  upon 
the  lattrr  author  hna  snid  any  thing  worth  rc- 
cordiug  upon  the  suhjcct. 

Next  in  the  order  of  those  whot*  work*  have 
reached  to  our  days  is  Aviccnna,  the  ilhmtrinu* 
aon  of  Haly,  who  waa  bom  at  Itochara,  in  the 
Pwnrincc  of  Chof«««iui,  about  Uie  year  9H0.  He 
applied  himself  almofit  frum  infiincy  to  the  study 
of  Matlieuiatics  and  Natural  I'hilusophy,  with  »o 
mnch  ardour,  thnt,  if  wc  beliere  the  vtatrmrnttf 
of  hi*  pupil  S(>r«nnu!i,  he  had  gone  through  the 
whole  of  Euclid's  EU-nient«,  together  with  a 
rariety  of  other  works  on  the  higher  branches  of 
Mathematics,  bi'fore  he  had  completed  \u»  s'tx- 
teentb  year :  after  which,  he  det*oted  himsL-lf  with 
e<)ual  maI  to  the  pursuit  of  Medicine,  wherein 
he  tnuV  fitich  progrcAx,  that  he  soon  1>ecaine  aa 
I  eminent  for  his  skill  in  Modirinr,  ils  for  his  pn>- 

H      Adency  in  other  Iminehei  of  science.    He  resided 
^      chiefly  in  tite  city  of  Iripahnn,  and  was  accused  hy 

kthe  Arabs  of  an  immoderate  indulgence  in  plea- 
sure, which  subjected  hini  to  a  variety  of  com- 
plaints, whence  it  beranic  proierbiul  among  Ihcm 
N  to    5ay»   that   neither   the   .study   of  I'hiloHojihy 

^1      contributed  to  rtrtue,  nor  that  of  Medicine  to  the 
H      prcaerrntion  of  health.  He  died  In  the  year  l(KK>, 
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at  the  age  of  only  50,  aiul  was  interred  al  the 
city  of  Hauiuduu.  Various  erroneous  uccDunts 
ai'eextatit  iiH  to  tlie  country  and  ajfc  of  Avieenna, 
Bume  of  which  reprutieiit  hiui  he  a  native  of  Spain, 
and  a  pupil  of  Avenzoar — an  account,  not  only 
deotitiite  of  fuuiidaLioii,  l)ut  unsupported  even  by 
probability,  »iiicc  Avenxour  hiniBclf  spuaks  of 
him  as  liis  predecessor,  and  extols  liiiu  for  liis 
learning ;  ubile  others  represent  him  as  having 
been  born  at  Eilessa,  a  city  of  Syria,  in  the  year 
1145,  above  a  century  after  ht$  death.  Such  was 
tl»e  celebrity  to  which  Avicenna  attained,  that  he 
rose,  as  History  informs  us,  to  the  post  of  Vizier  j 
whence  some  nf  the  moderns  have  fancied  hini  a 
Sovereign  Prince,  though,  whether  of  Bithynia, 
or  of  Cordova, 'in  Spain,  they  arc  by  no  mean» 
agreed.  Avicenna's  great  work  was  entitled  the 
"  Canon,'*  and  such  was  its  reputation  through- 
out Asia,  that  it  wa^  cpitontiiu-d  and  commented 
upon  by  a  multitude  of  Arabian  writers,  during 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries:  fto  cele- 
brated was  it  in  Europe  even  at  an  earlier  period, 
that  no  other  doctrines  obtained  currency  in  any 
of  the  schools  of  nicdieine  than  thu»e  contained 
in  this  work,  which  thub  conLiniied  to  niaiutaiu 
it«t  ascendency  in  I'lurope  until  after  the  revival 
of  letters.  Yet,  nutwithatanding  this  wide  and 
lasting  reputation,  little  can  be  found  in  the 
"  Canon"  of  Avicenna,  which  is  not  taken  M'ilh 
a  very  trifthig  alteration  from  Galen,  from 
HhaKes,  ur  from  his  eonlciupurary,  Maly  Ahhas. 
Ancenna  has  needlessly  multiplied  the  symp- 
toms  of    iliaease,    and    fretjuently     eoufuunded 
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with  tlir  primarjr  lymptoini  those  which  have 
no  nrcTMan*  cuiincxkm  irith  Uir  principaJ  cuta- 
plaiut. 

About  tbr  ume  time  with  Avitrnnn,  flnurisbed 
Haty  Abbas,  a  writer  wbo  bu  uQt  only  Irfk  im 
tht-   fullest  luit)  moat  ancirnt  acrounl  ttf  ibi*  atalB 
of  Medicine  anions  the  Ambi,  but  also  tbe  inoit 
copious  history  of  the  mnlicaJ  M'ritcni  of  that 
pvoplc  which  ivr  po«art>i*.      He  was  a  man    of 
profound  learning  for  the  atfy  in  whieb  hv  Uved, 
and  Imm  tbi*  ctrcuiiintarice  obtained  the  «uniaiD« 
ni    Mxfcu*-     AIkmiI    Ibe    year    1fr*l»,   he  wrvte    a 
volumioou8   wxjrk,  dniipicd    to  be   n    couiptcte 
•}'«t«oi  of  Mediciuc,  which  he  culled  "  Aluin- 
Irctu,"    or  tlir    Koyal  wodc,   and   inscribed,   nc- 
ennling  to  the  orieiiLiI  custom,  with  n  luaKiiirici'nl 
dnlicaticnit   to   tbc   Caliph   Adad'odnuta.       'i'hiit 
work  19  chiefly  coiupfMcd  of  materials  iHfrrowtil 
from  Cairn   and  tlic  otU^r  iireck  writers,   but 
arranged  in  a  more  penpicuous  and  inielliffihle 
order   than   the   "  Canon"    of  Avicennn,  Mbteh 
haa  been    ntreiuly    upokcn   of.      It  wtu  tmiis- 
lalcd  into  Ijitin  bi  the  year  1127*  hy  Stephen,  of 
Antiorh,  whoae  tniuiilutinii  i»  yei  extAnt.     It  hns, 
imlrrd,  been  ascribed  by  some  tu  Uaac  the  Jew, 
•otl  the  title  of  "  I'antechai/'  or  "  The  Com- 
ptdioa  of  Medicine,"  giren  to  it ;   and  1%  must 
be  xlinittcd,  that  the  work  of  Ilaly  Abbas  con- 
tains many   passa|^s  which   correnpond   closely 
with  tho&c  quoted  In*  Klut/rs,  as  rxtmctjt  frLnn 
the  work  of  Isnar:  l>ul  tliiK  roiiicidence  mny  be 
accoantcd  for  nptni  the  fiupposiiion  of  the  nwte- 
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riatKof  both  having  been  derived  from  one  coninioti 
source,  witliout  allixiiig,  tu  tlie  produrtiun  of 
Haly,  a  charge  of  piracy  from  the  labours  of 
Iswic. 

The  reason  assigned  by  Haly  Abbiie  for  under- 
taking this  irork  is  the  inadequacy  of  all  the 
existing  works  upon  the  subject  to  Bupply  the 
requisite  information,  and  lie  even  include!)  I'uulus, 
Oribasius,  Galefij  and  Hippocrates,  in  tliis  sweep- 
ing charge  of  defectiveness,  liespectin^  ii^tius 
he  is  fiilent ;  but  whether  from  design,  from 
ignorance,  or  iVoiu  inndvcrtviicc,  it  would,  per- 
liaptf,  be  ditlicult  to  decide.  Coming  down  to 
tliow  writers  who  were  nearer  his  own  time, 
he  rensures  thent  almost  without  exception — 
commencing  with  Aaron,  of  whom  mention  has 
been  already  made  at  the  commencement  of  tliia 
chapter,  and  of  whom  he  says  that  he  iit  too 
concise  on  the  subject  of  the  Naturals  and  Non- 
Natural»>,  states  little  or  nothing  reupecting  Sur- 
gery, or  the  art  of  preserting  health,  and  is 
altogether  lame  and  defective  when  compared  with 
Seinpion.  But  the  critiejues  of  Haly  Abbas  have 
been  alrciidy  incorporated  in  the  accounts  giiTn 
of  those  writers  whom  he  has  spoken  of,  and  nceti 
not  consequently  be  repeated  here. 

AljdalUtif,  or  Ab<lf»ll»tiph,  luiother  Anibiau 
physician  and  hii^torian,  wluwe  account  of  I'-gypt 
supplies  a  valuable  link  for  connecting  ancient 
with  modern  history,  merits  some  little  notice 
here  on  accmnit  of  his  distinguished  tnlenis.  Ik- 
wBfl  bont,  as  we  are  informed,  at  llagdad,  about 
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■     Wtytmr  1 161 ;  and  uttuUetl  in  h'x$  )routh   k^^ud* 

P      msr,  rhrtaric,  histor}*,  poetry^attd  Uir  iMalnitnirtan 

taw.     He  commenced  bu  trovrli  atxiut  thr  yt-ar 

_       1  IHlff  l>ring  tfan  tmnty-right  yran  of  agr,  and, 

f      mitinjc  DanuAoia,  oreraunr  the  eelebrated  Al- 

kcndiy  a  phiUwopbcr  of  hif;li  reputation.  In  ilrbatc ; 

fraoi  tbcQce  far  proceeded  to  Jerutiilrm,  aiid  ultcr- 

warAa  to  Egypt,  vhcre  be   fumird  a   frirndahip 

with  Maimoniclri^  who»e  taJriit*  obtained  for  him 

the  CiUc  of  the  Kagtc  uf  Ikjctor*.     After  Uie  peace 

between  Saladin  and  the  Cl)ri*tiaiu,  he  waited  on 

that  Prince  at  JcniBalem.  aiid  was  received   mont 

graciouftty  :  while  there,  he  delivered  public  lec- 

tttK*  in  ibe  temple.     Rcturnini;  a  third  time  to 

Chunaacua,  he  ipvc  leciurev  on  various  aultjecta, 

Iwfakh  were  imnierouitly  attended.  After  tlus  he 
^icnt  Mrent]  ycnn  txarelling  in  varioui  countrin, 
and  prartising  phytic  at  difTi'rent  court*.  Me,  at 
lengtli,  died  at  Bi^ad,  the  place  of  hi»  nativity, 
which  be  hail  rtrisitcd  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
•mtinghij  worlts  tii  the  ('iiliph.in  the  yrnr  I'i3l. 
Of  oike  hundred  and  fifty  irorlctf  <m  medirtnr  itnd 
other  sul^ect«,  which  be  i»  said  to  bare  left 
behind  hiin,  hi*  Account  of  K^^pl,  the  MS.  of 
whtrh  Dr.  IWock  broujfht  ti>  Llnrupe,  lias  alone 
Borrived  the  destructive  hnnd  of  time:  tbi*  was 
ptibli^hefl,  aloiii;  with  :i  I<aiin  tnmslatlon  by 
Dr.  While,  in  IHIW;  iu.d,  in  JHIO,  a  Frvneh 
iraiiftlatiini  was  publishrd  at  Paris. 

Oti  the  atrruMaion  of  the  Houie  of  Abbaa,  In  the 
year"-)  t,  to  ibr  seat  oftbe  Caliphs,  Abdalrluunun, 
the  ton  of  Muavia,  of  the  exiled  hoiuteof  UniniiRy 
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fletl  to  Spain,,  in  which  the  Saraccna  had  eala- 
bliahed  their  dominion  some  yoartt  before,  and 
was  received  imd  wknowledged  by  them  as  the 
true  and  legitimate  Caliph,  in  opposition  to  the 
House  of  Abhaa,  by  which  he  had  been  expelled 
from  his  paternal  throne.  Krom  the  period  of 
this  schism,  an  almost  inveterate  aninionity  com- 
menced between  the  ArRhianrt  of  the  East  and 
their  brethren  in  the  Went,  whieh  not  only  itcca- 
Bioncd  the  lattc^  to  throw  off  their  de|)endcnce 
upon  their  parent  I:ind,  hut  to  break  off,  at  the 
same  time,  almost  thi*  whole  of  the  intercourse, 
commercial  as  well  as  friendly,  which  biul  sub- 
sisted between  thum.  Tim  Mchisui,  lio%vever,  had 
little,  or  indeed  no  influence,  upon  tlie  progress  of 
literature,  which  we  find  reviving  and  flourishing 
with  even  more  than  its  former  viffour  beneath 
the  Kilvcf  crcHCCnt  of  the  Moors.  Thus  did  the 
followers  of  Maliomct  repair  the  wrongs  inflicted 
upon  Europe  by  her  own  sons ;  and  it  is  to  ihe 
children  of  the  desert  wc  arc  indebted  for  the  first 
attempt  to  rekindle  in  Europe  that  holy  flame, 
which  the  madness  of  civil  dixcord,  and  the  blind- 
neB9  of  papal  ignorance,  had  extinguished  since 
the  fall  of  Alexandria,  and  tn  raise  literature  to  a 
higher  pilch  of  excellence  in  Spain,  than  it  bad 
CTCn  attained  in  thomc  retfions  of  poetry  and 
romance  from  whence  they  migrated. 

Ahdalrhamun,  whose  finnily  continued  to  reif^n 
in  (irenaihi  ami  other  partti  of  Spain,  until  thp 
iwriod  of  their  expulsion,  aliout  the  year  10^,  by 
thv  Km|HTur  of  Morocco,  founded  the  city  and 
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uaiteraity  of  Cordoro,  at  one  Utue  the  mmt  Ulu** 
triooB  Mid  lt*arDed  aliuoft  in  the  world,  aiid  which, 
OS  rttrXy  ru  the  truth  LYntur}',  was  a))lf  to  IxKut  uf 
the  hu'KeHtlibrar}'intht.'\\  «i»t,  cuntniniiii^  itu  fewer 
tluui  2<'rO,UUUviilu UMs,  the  turn;  ciilal»|^f  ttf  wtiich 
occupied,  it  i»  said,  forty-four  volumra.  ^uch, 
iad«ed,wa«  the  rapid  proems  of  learning  iti  6p«in, 
{prrriotuly  Buiik  in  the  darkest  abytii  of  igno- 
rmaee  beneath  the  iron  arm  nf  Papal  »ppn.-«aioti,) 
uiHlcr  the  fostering  dumuiinn  uf  thr  inurh  CAium- 
niated,  but  truly  mli4(hu-ned  and  chitidric,  Sar»> 
ceiw,  that,  even  in  the  twelfth  century,  or  within 
oOO  yearft  afti^r  the  foundjition  of  the  Arabian 
empire  tn  the  West,  Spain  could  boaxt  of  no  le«ii 
than  aevenly  public  librarifB,  filled  vritli  the 
cboicvst  (lowers  of  literature  ;  acadciuicii  UiTC 
established  at  Se%'ille,  at  Toledo,  awl  at  Murcin  ; 
while  Cordova  could  boott  the  production  of  no 
fewer  than  (mu*  hundn-d  uiid  fifty  u  ritcrx  of  diittjnc- 
tion,  Murcia  of  sixty-two,  and  Alnieria  of  hft}'* 
two.  Such  was  thr  beautiful  and  important 
structure  which  thntie  Siiracenn,  whuin  hiittory  ha« 
feo  fulticly  represented,  erected  in  Spuin  b»  tlte 
nulileet  trophy  i>f  llirir  sur|iri/iit^  vtcloricii — Hueh 
the  Fplcndid  Icji^y  whii'li  tlii-y  lir.qtieathi-d  to 
a  bcHotteil  race  on  llicir  futal  expulaion  fnmi  the 
cuuntr)  tliey  had  enriuhcd.  It  v,a»  rt'M'rvi-d  for 
mificuUed  Chrii^tiaiis,  for  the  infatuated  foUowLTH 
"^gB  idolatry  worse  than  i'ogaii,  to  pull  dimn  the 
name  fabric  which  waa  erected  tu  L-nuuble  hu- 
manity, and  overturn  the  only  lieacon  which  could 
light  ihcm  on  Uicix  way  to  truth,  to  light,  :ind  tu 
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happiness.  Such  was  the  country,  and  such  were 
the  circumstances,  in  and  under  which  Eionieorthe 
most  eminent  of  the  writers  anionfi  the  .Vrabians 
&hed  the  lustre  of  their  learning,  and  claimed 
the  meed  of  literary  nn  less  limn  warlike  repu- 
tation for  the  8Viecc8Bfiil  arms  of  their  country- 
men. 

The  family  of  Avenzoar  was  alike  cnnoliled  Ijy 
ancient  and  splendid  descent,  atid  hy  a  long- 
continued  eminence  in  the  ranks  of  science  ;  both 
his  father  and  ^'randfnther  having  been  conspi- 
cuouK  for  their  knowledge  and  feiiccess  in  the 
practice  i)f  medicine.  Neither  the  dale,  nor  the 
place  of  his  birth,  is  kuowii  with  prucision,  but  it 
is  evident,  from  his  own  works,  that  he  nmst  have 
flourished  many  years  after  Avicenna,  whom  he 
eulogises  in  the  most  extravagant  manner,  calling 
him  the  Admirable,  the  Treasury  of  universal 
knowledge,  and  supreme  in  MetiJcine  since  the 
days  of  Galen.  His  birth  is  believed  to  have  taken 
place  towards  the  close  of  the  eleventh  cetitury, 
in  the  city  of  llispal,  or  Seville,  the  capital  of 
Andalusia,  and,  at  that  time,  the  residence  of  the 
Caliph  :  at  least,  if  he  was  not  born  there,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  made  that  city  his  place  of  residence 
for  a  long  period  of  hid  life.  He  commenced  prac- 
tice, according  to  somc^  at  the  early  age  of  twenty, 
hut,  according  to  others,  at  that  of  forty  years  ; 
living  to  the  advanced  age  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  years,  during  the  whole  of  whicli  be 
enjoyed  the  blessing  of  robust  health.  We  learn 
from   himself  that   he    wan  unjustly   fined    and 
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into  priaoa  by  Hdy,  the  Count  of  tlie 
tvjrml  ateUei  in  tbat  city,  natvitiirtiiudittff  his 
havini;,  rtther  bcforr  iir  nftrr  that  period,  enml 
the  Count '*  ion  of  a  Jaundicir.  AvnURMT,  po«- 
■otttag  B  bandsoiiic  hercditar}'  fortunr  handed 
iknm  to  him  by  hit  mccvton,  pmctiscd  i^- 
tqilottaljr  imong  the  poor  and  pcrH>n)>  uf  mnalt 
(brtunest  but  did  not  rrfiur  pmcnU  from  the 
rich^  wrfaicfat  however,  he  oonvrrtcd  tu  the  mesna 
of  rrliering  the  di«trcM«d ;  fur  lie  wju,  though 
gtifCnuUi/rd  ai  tm  infidel  by  pcraoiiM  calling  tltcio- 
•circa  Chratians,  im  charitable  an  he  mut  skillful, 
aa  liberal  na  he  ira»  ralighteneil :  like  tlic  ftootl 
Sanuuitan  of  the  parable,  he  lirrd  but  to  be  the 
benefiactor  uf  hi«  fellow-crvaturr* — ami  he  toiled 
to  do  good,  and  not  to  occiunulBtc  nrnlth. 
Although  regarded  by  aome  at  inclined  to  ICmpi- 
rici»m,  few  of  the  Ambian*  merited  the  ini{iutiiti<m 
Iteis  than  Avcn/oar,  who  waa  a  decided  Tiic  to 
«rer}'  kind  of  ({uocker}-,  and  ha«  f^ivcrt  in  liia 
mriw  an  ample  collection  of  the  fnmuilir  em- 
ployed by  hiini>elf  nnd  othem  :  indeed,  in  addition 
to  being  dc8cen<icd  from  ancestors  who  had  l)cen 
eminent  for  their  skill  tit  regular  prnctttionrm,  he 
enjoyed  htmitrlf  .-ill  lli*.-  ndvuiitagi^ii  uf  u  regular 
and  scientific  e<)ucation,  not  confined  to  the  mere 
^ce  of  medicine,  but  extended,  from  hit  eogcr- 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  lo  every  thing 
relating  to  Surgery  and  I'fanrmoc)'.  He  laid  it 
don-1)  a»  Ml  axiom,  that  "  Hxi>erience  was  the  best 
guide  and  test  uf  I'mclice  ;  mid  tlint  ever)-  physi- 
cian confonoiug  to  this  test  would  be  ac«|U)tted 
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botli  here  and  hereafter :"  this  he  explaias  more 
fully  a  little  farther  on,  where,  speuktiig  «f  the 
uniiiiportaiice  of  the  kind  of  oil  employed  m  an 
appliciition  to  tumours,  be  takes  occasion  to 
observe,  that  '*  it  iB  not  by  logical  dibtiDctious 
uiid  Miphistieal  refinements  the  art  of  healing  is 
to  be  ueciuircil;  but  by  tliu  uiiion  uf  daily  expe- 
rieuce  with  re<|uisite  powers  of  disuriiuiiiatioii"  ; 
whicli  he  illutttrutuB  by  a  t>atiF>fiictor\'  example. 
Indeed  so  little  wim  be  inclined  to  Empiricism, 
that  he  held  mere  formula;  in  the  moist  supreme 
contempt,  und  ridiculed  the  faitli  reposed  in  old 
ivivea'  preseriptions,  as  much  as  he  did  the 
idle  prcton»>ionB  and  absurd  ttuperstitionn  of  the 
Astrologers.  He  wrote  a  work  wliieh  he  entitled 
'*  Taifiishxr^  'Imada  wat  iv'  aUudbir\  or  "  the 
Method  of  preparing  Medicines  and  diet,"  con- 
taining rulcK  for  diet  and  medicine  in  almost  every 
complaint,  and  furni:>hing  a  lasting  monument  of 
his  skill  and  experience.  We  learn  fruui  this 
work,  to  which  he  afterwards  added  a  supplement 
under  the  title  of  "  y«wir,"  or  "  a  Collection," 
that  he  had  the  charge  of  a  hospital,  and  wag 
frequently  employi*d  in  affairs  of  importance  by 
connimnd   of  MiramanioHinis.     Tliroughout   the 

L^vholc  of  this  work  he  unifrirnily  cspourtes  the 
doctrines  of  the  Dogmatic  or  Rational  sect,  which 
was  diametricallv  opposed  to  that  of  the  ICnipirics  ; 
and  tio  generally,  if  not  nniversidly,  does  he 
foUow  the  theories  of  (iaien,  that  he  quotes  hU 
very  wonis  more  frequently  than  any  other  Ara- 
bian writer.     Yet,  notwithstanding  his  treading 


*o  duael}  in  thr  foot»tep»  of  Galen,  hin  workx  wilt 
be  fuuad  to  contain  niacfa  that  trill  be  rnaii'>t  for 
In  vain  in  tbc  writitiffs  of  hi«  prodeoeMurB ;  and 
be  details  a  numtivr  iif  case*,  telocted  fnMU  lti» 
OWD  practice,  wtiich  dutiert'e  attenltuu.  He  ito- 
tice«,  likex'ii^r,  ttoaie  compUinta,  from  wliU-h  he 
sufTvrcd  |K*r»»jiially,  tw  Sciatictt  luid  DyMtiter^', 
which  la^  be  cured,  u  be  teU»  a«,  by  niejui«  of 
an  emerald  worn  urcr  the  tioweU  ;  and  dirccta  it 
to  l>e  taken  inicrnnlly  in  powder,  in  omtUar  aiaea, 
to  tbc  extent  of  iix  t(niat. 

Among  other  couipluinla,  under  which  he 
faiboarcd  hinuclf,  hi-  epeokii  of  on  inAanimntion, 
tenninating  in  an  nbscesa  of  lite  Uiaphra^ni*. 
When  6r«t  attacked,  which  wa*  upun  a  journe)\ 
he  wma  •enxtble  of  a  »ligbt  pain  in  the  i>art,  which 
WM  iocreawd  on  coagbing :  be  bad  a  hurd  pul^ 
and  high  fever.  On  the  fourth  cvi-rttnii  hr  took 
awa)'  n  pound  of  blood,  which  pn>duivd  little 
allreiation  of  hii  •ymptom* :  brini;  obliged  to 
resume  bU  journey  on  tbe  followiuj^  day,  hi'  went 


*  Vnna  tlir  (itrck  tu,  Una*.  icroM,  auti  ft«»ia,  or  fftyt^H. 
•rptuni,  a  piarlilKiii;  A  Iriiinvrf-H-,  nn-<ilai',  ari'ttiHl  niii*rl>>, 
nf  (fr"^l  •.in-nirlli.  «e*hj'  lownrtls  ihe  Iwinlcr*,  and  icixIriKXH 
in  thr  crailrc,  di^MUutt  lite  tlMminc  oimI  Nttbimiiiwl  carilww 
inasTVndy  Tnaa  ouh  other,  and  unuLiDff,  by  il«  l'Iuii^i* 
of  fbrm,  iu  the  [irooow  of  r«>|nnilion.  It*  rmtri*  t*  cimitvx 
Unranlfl  tbc  ihnntK,  bimI  miirav  l'iWiir«l*  lilt*  atuliMncn ; 
bve>«iiiiit!  nlimnl  pUtti,  wlirn  il  iiri^un  aj{Biit*l  tin*  iilMli4ai- 
nal  miDicli-d  ihiriiiff  ii»|iirm(iaD,  by  wluch  tn«ia&  ii  culuren 
tliv  osvily  or  t)ir  tlionx  or  cmrt;  bimI  n*tuniing  to  its 
cnarex  fiira,  uitd  lliiu  (baMukbg  the  ruvily  of  the  chml. 
wbcn  Ihc  mtirlKiii  of  tbe  tUkmiiMl  wtimdf*  piulir*  it  Uii-k 
iaid  thrtlionx,  to  farJIiUle  tbe  upuluoa  or  the  air  boai 
llir  liin^, 
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to  sleep,  during  wtilcli,  the  bandage  becoming 
looBCj  the  blood  burst  out  agiun,  and,  awaketiiiig, 
he  found  his  bed  sonked  through  witli  blood, 
and  his  strength  much  rL>diiced.  ICxpcctoratiim 
coming  on  the  next  day,  he  took  barley  water 
freely ;  but  ascribes  hia  recovery,  luid  with 
justice,  solely  to  his  great  loss  of  blood.  Be- 
sides Absccfis  of  the  Dlajihriigm,  he  also  notices 
Abscess  of  the  I'ericardiuni*,  a  complaint  of  which 
we  do  not  6nd  the  smallest  mention  in  any  other 
writer,  either  of  the  (ireeks  or  the  Arabians; 
although,  from  the  proximity  of  thetse  orgiimt  to 
the  Pleura,  and  their  adheition  to  each  other, 
they  must  be  equally  Bubject  to  iuilammatJon. 
SalluB  DivertiUfl,  who  describes,  with  considerable 
judgment  and  ability,  a  variety  of  complaints 
minoticetl  by  other  writers,  devotes  an  entire 
chapter  to  the  ooni^i deration  of  this  one,  of  which 
he  says  he  couhl  fiiHl  no  mention  made  eUc- 
where.  It  is  also  slightly  noticed  by  Uonde- 
letius,  in  his  book  on  the  Diode  of  distinguishing 
complnints  by  their  symptoms,  where  he  obser\'e» 
that,  in  Abscess  of  the  Pericardium,  besides  being 

'  "  Tlie  mciiibniuc,  btie'>  or  CRpeuli*.  whuji  cDntaitu  llie 
hMn^,  And  rciriibl)^  il-t  jioHtun'.  lU  >i/.e  aikI  «tri'ii|;tli  nre 
onHirablv.  Hritl  lliDUgti  it  jpppurs  to  siirroiiiKl  the  hean 
loQMly,  when  ti)U  last  i»  empty  ""d  rcbxnl  nftfr  cWtht 
HO  (Iwiibt  emlirarcs  it  bo  clt««lj*  ilurin;;  lifi'  a*  to  give  h 
jiowrfiil  wippiirt  in  iU  varioo"  nctitxii':  it  i«  I'liinfctni  uilh 
thp  clia]ihm^  n  little  lo  tllc  left  of  ils  ictKlinnm  rftnlre, 
atKiiTiii!;  no  fimily  as  lo  bv  abaolutt^y  iiiu>|iiin)blc^  it  is  also 
L-oniicclPtl  itilh  the  grrnil  vencla  of  tlie  hrart,  whioh  it 
nnbracm  for  3  conBideniblc  way.  giving  an  outwittl  coni  to 
e«cli.  and  iiiiTOiifHling  each  wiih  a  9or1  ofrino. 
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Mteudnl  trith  leu  dlffirult}'  of  brcuthini;  than 
FMpnmaiooy,  the  patient  !•  law  relieved  by 
ocpcietonrtiiin . 

Bceldi-s  Abscr«B,  At-mioar  uoticcs  tooM 
other  aJTcclionH  tu  whiL'h  the  Frriiikrilium  !• 
occfewuujly  Bub}eL>t ;  at  the  thu:kciiin|(  of  tta 
OMto  bjr  the  production  of  what  be  callii  a  new 
Hubstance,  resembling  cartilagi!  or  pelUdi'v,  un- 
noticed, he  sayi,  by  onjr  former  writer.  He 
aliio  Rpeakfl  uf  I>ropsy  of  this  butr,  a  couiplaiut 
which,  a*  he  ot>»erTCB,  Golcti  nt-ilber  mw  nor 
mcntiotied;  it  Iia»  not,  howo't-r,  escaped  the 
notice  nf  otheM;  for,  altliough,  in  a  healtJiy  state, 
the  aqueous  conteutit  of  thi»  cavity  do  not  exceed 
two  or  three  table- spooufuU,  yet,  in  old  persons, 
and  those  who  have  died  of  tliis  cuoipbuiit,  the 
PericardiuD)  has  been  found  diotended  frequently 
with  from  half  a  pound  tu  a  pound  uf  H'ater : 
a  case  indeed  is  recorded  by  Piso,  in  which 
the  acrumulation  of  water  aoHninted  to  several 
pounds;  and  modern  practice  abounds  in  similor 
examples. 

AMes  milk,  be  ob»en-es,  is  strongly  rocom* 
tarndcd  by  Galen  in  consumptire  cases,  but,  as 
the  Saracens  are  prohibited  by  their  religion  from 
uaijig  cither  tlic  milk  nr  Hc»h  of  this  animal,  he 
was  in  tht  bubit  of  substituting  goat's  milk  for  it 
in  his  prescriptions. 

He  is  the  only  Arabian  writer  who  speaks  of 
Bronchotouiy  iu  dangerous  cases  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  tonsils;  be  admits  that  he  regarded 
it  u  a  hazardous  operation,  which  ha  never 
idtnesicd,  oor  should  he  wish  to  attempt  it  him- 
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self;  but  conceived  it  to  be  perfectly  practiciible 
from  the  result  of  some  cxperinicuta  he  ti*ie<l 
upon  a  goat.  I]i«  remarkii  upuii  the  relaxation 
ur  ubat ruction  cif  the  u^soph^tj^itti,  occasioning 
iimbiljty  t(>  swhUow^  are  new,  and  the  subject  is 
not  tu  be  found  in  aiiy  utber  Arabian  or  (ireek 
irriter.  In  cases  of  thi8  kind  he  recommends 
three  modes  of  giving  relief;  the  first  by  nicaus 
of  a  stiver  or  tin  tube  (first  recommended  by  him 
for  this  purpose)  passed  do\ni  into  the  oesopha- 
jfus,  through  which  milk  or  any  other  liquid 
nutriment  might  be  introduced  into  the  stomflch: 
the  second,  immersinn  in  a  bath  of  milk,  brntli, 
or  other  nutritious  liquor,  in  onler  that  the 
nutritive  part  may  be  taken  into  tbe  system  by 
cutaneous  absorption^  and  so  contribute  to  the 
sustenance  of  the  patient — a  metliod  from  which 
only  partial  relief  coidd  be  expected  :  while  the 
tliird  method  which  he  suggests,  is  the  injection 
of  broths  and  other  nutritive  enemeta,  which, 
although  incnpable  of  being  propelled  with  suffi- 
cient force  to  overcome  the  resistance  arising 
from  the  various  convolutions  of  the  intestines, 

LRnd  to  pass  the  vaWe  of  the  colon  so  as  to  reach 
the  small  intcKtines,  and  enter  the  Btonmch 
through  tlie  pyloric  orifice,  must  nevertheless 
contribute  much  to  the  sustenance  of  the  body, 
from  the  copious  absorption  of  the  nutritive 
matter  in  solution  by  the  gaping  mouths  of 
the  absorlwnta  opening  into  the  lower  intestines. 
Yet,  althmigh  in  this  respect  the  plan  of  enemeta 
has  the  advantage  over  that  of  the  bath,  it  ta 
: ^" 
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u  the  KUmimch  iUelf  requirei  diateosion  witb 
bod  to  a  crrtain  rxtcnt  in  (>nlpr  tti  ctMintrrart 
the  painful  Beruation  of  liungrr,  aud  pussibly 
ako  to  dilutr  or  nrutr»li/.c!  the  cfirroiiivo  ocliun 
ot  the  gastrir  jiiicv  upun  it»  contfl,  it  must  be 
manifest  Utnt,  bt)wi*vrr  injection*  niny  anxwvr 
(or  a  timr,  fur  tbc  mere  vuppnrt  nf  tJu-  nnimal 
sjTMteiu,  the]'  muit  fail  iu  allcriatinK  those  panga 
which  result  from  the  friction  vt  the  cuat*  of 
the  vtomach  against  each  (jUkt,  ur  the  action 
of  the  ^stric  juice,  in  ita  nio»(  ronrentrftted 
itate,  upon  Iheui,  and  cannot  du  aiuri-  than 
protract,  for  a  short  nimce,  a  life  of  Itngcriiig 
■od  rxcruciating  tortun;-  Ilencr  it  niUMt  be 
maiiifett,  that,  although,  in  all  case*  in  which 
the  firet  is  iiii|iracticablc,  one  or  other  of  the 
rcnMUoing  methods  should  be  tried  in  the  hope 
of  preacrvitig  life,  the  first  i«  the  only  one  uliich 
offers  rational  hopcn  of  succeM,  or  which  can 
materially  alleviate  the  nufTcringn  of  tlic  pntient. 
It  mu»C,  ncverlhcleit»,  be  cunfciMed,  that,  however 
iiHuletfuatc  the  plan  of  Injection  may  appear  bi 
theodry,  experience,  the  only  true  criterion,  ha* 
detnontitrated  itM  utility  in  numberless  inatances, 
both  ancient  and  modem:  as  in  the  caae,  re- 
corded by  Hildaim»,  of  n  pregnant  woman,  who 
was  wholly  itupported  by  this  means,  during  a 
confinemnit  of  aix  wceka  in  a  fever,  dining  the 
whole  of  which  time  not  the  Hiiiallest  particle 
of  food,  either  6otid  or  liquid,  entered  her 
noniBch  through  the  afwiphagns:  and  yet  she  was 
delivered  in  due  time  of  a  fine,  plump,  and 
y  child.     Such   cascit,  huwerer,  altbougli 
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they  fully  demonstrate  t]ie  feiiaibUity  not  only 
of  prolonjpn^  life,  but  even  niaintiiiiiiig  strength, 
by  sucli  means,  in  those  histancex  in  k-Ai'cA  Me 
lieaif/ii/  aclifin  of  the  stomarh  is  suspendetl  h^ 
gnirrai  diseme,  can  hardly  be  rcganled  m  In- 
validating the  observation  whicb  b:w  been  ttlready 
made,  and  M'hich  applicit  to  those  instances  in 
whicli,  the  general  health  of  the  syateui  being 
unimpaired,  and  the  functions  of  the  stomach 
tnaintaining  their  ordinary  action,  deglutition  is 
impeded  or  obstnicted  by  local  causes,  Bnch  an 
stricture  of  ihc  ti-Bophagus,  &c. 

Among  other  causes  of  coughs,  Aveiizonr  cnu- 
lucratesj  in  a  chapter  expressly  devoted  to  the 
subject,  worms  in  the  Iniestinul  canal,  a  cause 
which  is  not  improbiibly  of  much  more  frequent 
occurrence  than  is  iniiigini;il,  and  may  subaist 
for  a  long  time  without  Ijcing  suspected. 

But  it  wan  not  merely  in  the  practice  of 
medicine,  or  the  operations  of  surgery,  that 
Avenzoar  excelled  almost  all  his  contemporaries, 
as  well  as  his  predecessors :  his  skill  in  pliar- 
mac}',  Ui  which  he  appears  to  have  devoted 
much  of  Ids  attention,  wag  only  inferior  to  his 
skill  in  tlie  higher  departmentH  of  the  profession. 
His  book  un  pliannaci-uticid  preparations  abounds 
both  in  simple  an<l  compound  medicines,  as  weU 
as  valuable  observations,  not  to  be  met  \nth 
elflcwhere.  He  is  diffuse  on  the  subject  of  jwii- 
SODOUB  piantK,  and  their  antidotes;  and  enlarges 
on  the  virtues  of  the  oil  of  eggs,  and  of  a  natural 
bulsam,  called  "  Oil  of  Alquiscemus,"  an  ad- 
niirablc    lithuutriptic,  or  solvent  of  the  stone, 
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which  bia  fiUhcr  brought  trith  him  from  the 
East.  He  likewise  treaU  of  the  properties  of 
the  flowiTB  of  the  Neimphnr*  ur  N'ytiiphirii, 
which,  be  says,  correct  the  ncrimony  of  BUck 
Hellebore,  nearly,  lie  ol>iterr«»,  in  the  mme 
maiuier  as  Muatiche  eorrrcte  Scaninviny,    and 


* 


*  A'vvAHr /«(»(.  m  pUnt  wlHcb  •biiulil  bv  no  mMiu  be 
•laitiiuiHUd  Milli  lite  Xgrnpluru  /^•/mi  of  [>nAiMu,  Aamc 
AiTWTtoc  of  HcrtxlutiM,  or  the  celrtrut*^  Imvm  uf  the 
KfitnlMito.whKtli  wmt  wMTed  rii  Ini :  b«fli  arc  uiiiiatM-  ptarilv, 
but  both  ib«  teeiU  and  root*  uf  tlie  Uim  are  ntuieHl.  wlih-li 
n  ool  ihr  rsifc  uith  the  fonwr.  T\tc  nwrntlal  diffi-irtw-r 
between  ihc  twu  geitera  criniiiU  in  the  hnertkn  uf  llie 
j^jMlm,  ur  caifs  Irntri,  (tie  jvluh,  atwl  ihe  BlJUBiH*,  into 
toe  bttw  of  (lie  loriu,  tu  (Ik  Genu*  Nuiibar,  while,  tn  jVmi* 
;>AiF<i,  tbc  Mptt/a  only  Rre  inaertAi)  tliefr.  Tli<-  .VnnAar 
httfa  hai  Inrf^  <iblon?  teax^  clee|ily  heuied  at  the  M«e, 
with  the  luUf«  <!lniielj  ajvpttm'tiiiii:,  rMiic  in  (he  •iirfai-r 
of  the  WHter  oa  IntiK.  univjlh.  xbvuivl)'  t/unsutar  yocrf- 
(f<i/|j;  \\w  Jhiter*  yelhm,  name  on  ibnt  duwei-aton* 
afaiHit  ihrcp  inebei  above  the  aurfaee ;  lli«  Mtrpai^t  ^v*<  ^t*^ 
•jMiue,  much  titrsrr  tlian  i\w  priah,  whk'b  are  tntiirale<l, 
ami  oeeUinferuiM  tui  lh<'ir  mi'lrr  •iirface:  the  uiffma,  whwli 
■  qoite  entire,  i«  rartibsiiMni*  nr  hmnt ,  Hcpfily  iiinMltrated, 
and  furanbeii  with  fiY«n  iiiitn>n  lu' iwriily  ray*.  'Hu' 
runt  M  (lereoitial.  M-ndinj;  ii|>  iitiininl  steiaa  whieh  fluwer  III 
June  aud  July-  Thw  U  (he  Ntfiaua  of  Tlwophrutua ; 
Itvji^am  axxi  j  Nofiif  of  DuMmrinrv;  .Vjfmpfiirm  raoite 
iutn,  uf  Pliny;  ^entiphar  auit  teu  ttiUum,  i.f  Itninieli; 
and  tile  \uahar  Iftfu  uf  ()m<  U»I  Milioii  uf  Aituu'a  llurtis 
ICewmsn.  rbfrr  i»  iiideMj  unottter  onif'ics,  the  ?ftiplute 
JapoHifa,  whirli  ilii&r*  frnan  the  S.  itilrti  in  the  fonn  of 
it«  kavn*  whteb  are  oblufij*  Mf^tta(e,  with  lh<*  lobM  nf 
tha  baae  produced  into  two  aiiri»les  m-aily  iwrallH  tu  ibe 
furiKalks,  rormine  an  ariilr  anf^ie  with  each  utlter,  Mhi«h 
nilfflit  br  nipiKMetl  Iw  br  tlie  one  aioikrii  of  by  Aveniwar, 
but  thu  M  mipnilialih',  ttM>  lallrr  hfin^  a  pbinl  of  Japan 
and  China,  ccNintrim  Imnlly  kn<.>wn  in  tbwe  d^yv;  wliile 
tbe  N.  lutea  abnumls  in  ilill  vint^r*  ull  nver  Ktinuie,  from 
th*r  S|Kint«h  Pminnila,  in  Htiich  Avnuoar  rcsidnl,  tu  tiM 
banLs  of  ilie  \evs,  w  well  u  all  over  Aiua, 
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Sweet  AlinondB  Coloquiutida.     He  ascribes  the 
discovery  of  this  proijcrty  to  liif  {jraiulfatliiT. 

Avciiznar  I'liijiloyttI  Kliick  IlcllclH>rCj  (HcUe- 
\ioni9  niger)  in  the  cure  of  a  bony  excrescence 
from  the  spiiir,  resembting  a  horn  in  its  fomi 
and  U'xiurc,  and  yii'lding  tu  the  exhihition  of 
dn'ingaiidevncuant  remedies;  i>ein};  also  troubled 
with  a  similar  excrescence  himself,  accompanied 
«-ith  severe  pain,  he  succeeded  in  removing  it 
by  the  use  of  solveitts  and  purgatives,  with- 
out suffering  the  glighteet  inconvenience  from 
its  remains.  He  reeommcnd»  Hellebore,  us  being 
the  must  active,  if  not  the  safeut  purgative. 
This,  as  well  as  the  white  Hellebore  {fcrrttrum 
ulhitm)  was  iii  high  repute  umong  the  ancients 
for  its  carthartic  properties,  which  M'cre  deemed 
peculiarly  efficacious  in  carrying  oflf  the  black 
Bile,  to  H  redundance  of  which  in  tlie  system 
they  ascribi-d  that  particular  species  of  Insanity, 
which  was  named,  from  it»  stippused  cause,  MfAa^- 
■jfuXia  or  Melancholy.  Hellebore,  nevertheless, 
wj(9  regarded  by  them,  and  more  espceially  by 
Avcnzoar,  as  a  violent  and  unc**rtain  remedy; 
in  consequence,  no  doubt,  of  the  enomioiis  doses 
which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  administering, 
aniounting,  »»  Aretieus  informs  us,  to  no  less  than 
twu  drachms ;  while  the  uncertainty  uf  it^  ope- 
ration arose  not  inipri)bid>ly  fruni  want  of  atten- 
tion to  tlie  fit  season  for  gnthering  it.  Actu- 
ariiw  is  the  first  who  tliought  Hellebore  might 
he  given  safely,  and  without  any  grejit  distiirliancc 
of  the  systemj  and  c:£tolled  it  as  an  admirable 
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remedy  In  k  multttudp  of  caiw^:  he  dori»  not 
Apprar,  bowrvi^,  to  hnvr  ventured  u]>on  lor^^rr 
doitei  than  »  drarbtn.  It  i»  a  qiimttoti,  httwf-rrr, 
whteh  cuinot  now  he  very  ea»ily  determined, 
whether  the  rHt-hrated  Mark  IIrnrl«>ro  ni  the 
ancient*  wa^,  or  vraii  not,  the  inair  u-tth  the 
fietUhorvM  nigrr  of  modrm  lloUuiistH.  Areo- 
joar  farther  nnticrra  the  dlurrlic  and  emmeiia- 
gogic  pruppTtics  of  thr  hlack  llrllclxirr — pn>- 
pertica  which  it  aharrf  ui  contraoo  with  the 
HfUrltitrns  nifter  of  our  own  days. 

in  li.-t4TUfl,  rjT  Jiitindke,  which  \w  imajpnrd 
to  be  the  cfTett  of  puisoo,  Avenzuar  rccooiuicnda 
the  cifWIiratrd  Ue/Aiar  tthmc ;  a  remedy  wkicb 
he  ap|)car»  to  have  hi-en  thf  ftrkt  to  utlnidaei^ 
bni  which  at  a  later  period  became  a  highly 
popular  and  favounti'  n-uirdy.  Tlie  following 
■ccount,  given  by  Arcnzoar,  ought  to  be  Buffi- 
ctent  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  moat  ere- 
dulouH. 

"  The  beet  [Bc7.oiar}  Is  fuiuKl  in  tlir  Eait, 
where  it  is  produced  froni  the  eyea  of  tlic  Deer. 
In  thnse  countriL^it  the  htrger  kimt»i  of  deer  ent 
*crpenu  for  the  ptirpotic  of  improvinf;;  thrir 
■trength ;  and,  before  they  huve  HUHtaitied  any 
Injnry  from  titem,  the}'  nin  down  to  th»'  rivern, 
and  phin^  thcnksclvcs  in  water  up  to  the  hcml, 
a  practice  tuught  them  by  instinct :  here  tliey 
renwin  immcnied,  without  drinking;  (which  would 
be  hwtantly  fatal)  till  their  eyett  bi'^ri  to  water: 
thia  humour  continues  to  rxtide  under  their  eye- 
Ikb,  and  coagulate  tbrrv  till  it  uoqulrea  the  bIm 
k2 
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of  a  chesnut.  As  soon  as  the  deer  find  the  vetiom 
of  the  serpent  exhausted,  they  quit,  the  water, 
and  return  to  tUeir  usual  haunts,  wheu  the  con- 
cretion hardening  progrensively  to  the  consistence 
of  stoiiCj  drops  off  nl  Umgth  by  frequent  fric- 
tion." Such  IS  the  wonderful  account  given  hy 
Avcnzoar  of  the  miraculous  production  of  this 
much  vaunted  remedy,  which  was  valued  so 
extravagantly  at  one  period,  that,  as  we  learn 
from  n  work  ascribed  to  Serapion  upon  the 
autheirity  of  Abdalniiiiriikiis,  a  magnificent  palace 
at  Cni'dova  was  bartereil  in  exchange  for  one  of 
these  stones. 

Avenzoar,  while  a  boy,  took  inflnlt^^  piuns  to 
make  himself  mastiT  of  the  anatomy  ni  the  human 
body,  and  to  learn  the  several  articulations  and 
positions  of  the  bones  uf  the  skeleton ;  and  he 
not  only  studied  the  manner  in  which  the  ditTcrent 
operations  in  8urger>'  should  be  performed,  but 
aUii  performed  them  witik  hU  own  hand :  thus  he 
Ueenine  oijuully  expert  as  an  operator  and  dis- 
sector, and  treats  of  luxations,  fractures,  &c. 
with  the  skill  of  a  master:  he  ahio  details  the  plan 
of  treatment  to  be  adopted  in  the  cure  of  Rup- 
ture, Fracture  of  tJic  O9  lochium.  Wounds  in  the 
arteries  and  veins,  or  in  the  al)donien,  through 
which  the  fseces  pass,  &.c. ;  and  details,  from  his 
own  practice,  u  case  in  ivhich,  after  the  com- 
mencement of  gangrene,  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion, 
in  opposition  to  that  of  others,  timt  excision  of 
the  gangrenous  part  was  the  only  effectual  me- 
thod of  arresting  the  progress  of  the  ini)»ehLef 
and  preserving  life. 
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From  tb«  apolnf^  which  Arrnzoor  has  dctrmrd 
it  necrssary  to  iotroducc  into  his  works,  for  his 
exercising  in  hiu  ou-n  person  tht*  various  Itniiiches 
of  Medicine,  Surpfrj*,  and  I'hanniicy,  rontniry  to 
the  practice  of  hiii  father  and  Wis  fj^ratidfathcr,  it 
i»  evidt-nt^  thai  nut  iinly  in  liiti  tiniL>,  l)ut  for  at 
kaikt  two  gciieratiuns  bcfuri',  Uie»e  thrre  bnuichfx 
of  Medicine  were  practised  independently}  as 
three  distiDct  and  lui-rattvc  profi'dBitiris.  He 
speaks  of  several  euiiuent  Bchuoln  uf  Medicine 
which  existed  at  this  period  in  Spain,  and  uf 
which  that  ut  TiWl-Uu  eajuyed  the  highest  repu- 
tutiuii.  Hi*  does  anipte  jupttce  tu  the  sevcnJ 
professors  who  taught  at  these  schools,  and,  upon 
all  occasions,  piiys  the  greatest  defereiici-  tu  their 
opinions.  Hut  lie  appears  to  have  had  Little  or 
Ml  ac<|uaintance  with  those  aulhurs  of  the  Ara- 
biaus  wliu  wrote  in  Asia,  since  he  neither  speaks 
of  tliem  in  his  n-ork»,  nor  avails  hiniscif  of  their 
labours.  The  date  of  his  denth  i»  known  with  as 
little  certainty  as  that  of  his  birlh ;  but,  if  the 
account  gi%'en  of  his  great  nge  be  at  all  entitled  to 
credit,  he  must  hare  died  about  the  begiiimiig 
of  tlie  twelfth  century*.  He  lefl  a  son,  who 
followed  hig  profession,  in  which  he  rose  to  an 
nniiicnee  little  inferif>r  li>  lliat  of  Iub  father,  and 
was  in  high  favour  with  Almanzor,  the  Emperor 
ut  Morocco. 

Besides  the  works  already  spoken  of  as  having 

*  He  ibval,  «rur<liiij;  to  Ibr  inu*t  autlwiitif  accounts,  nt 
Morocco.  nlNMit  (lie  year  1217,  or.  accMjrdiiij;  lo  athen,  about 
llitr  trnt  1235;  ithich  last,  uilinitlinu  lii*  u){«  tu  Imvf  l>mi. 
as  id  mid,  13S,  givei  lutm  for  Ibf  jrar  of  his  birtii. 
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been  written  by  Avenzoar,  he  left  amiUicr  which 
he  entitled  "  Fi'  f/uiwh/tit  wa'tatiizhtiyat,"  or 
•'  A  Trp2itiso  on  Mi'diciiic  and  Diet."  He  was 
unircrwiUy  ftdinitted  to  have  been  a  good  and 
benevolent  roan. 

Averrhoes,  who,  according  to  some,  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Avenzoar,  but,  according  to  other 
accounts  more  worthy  of  credit,  was  born  at 
Cordova,  about,  the  year  1242,  though  equally  dis- 
tingiushed  for  tali'nt,  wns,  in  many  respects,  a 
very  different  character  fmm  the  latter.  He  was 
the  son  of  the  \\\^\v  Priest  and  Chief  Judge  at 
Cordova,  and  was  educated  at  the  I'niviTsity  of 
Morocco,  where  he  applied  hiineelf,  at  first,  to  the 
study  of  the  I^aw,  which  he  afterwards  abandoned 
for  that  of  Medicine^  MBtbematics,  nnd  Philo- 
sophy. His  grandfiither  appears  to  haw  enjoyed 
considerable  distinction  among  his  cnuntrymen, 
aceordiriij  tt)  the  account  of  Johannea  l*eo,  who 
has  handed  do^vn  to  tia  mwny  anecdotes  respecting 
him,  and,  uiuon^  others,  infurtuK  us  that,  upon 
one  occasion,  when  his  countrymen  meditated  a 
revolt,  he  was  sent  by  them  to  the  Kmperor  of 
MnnK!co  with  an  offei*  of  the  eronTi,  and  n'as,  in 
coiiKeiineiicc,  creatud  by  the  linjperor  High  Priest 
and  Chief  Judge  of  Cordova — dignities  which 
descended  to  hts  po»t«ity. 

Avcrrhuc-i  inforuis  us  liiniself  in  his  works,  that 
he  was  iictiuainted  with  the  sons  of  Avenzoar,  hut 
says  nuthiiii;  atH>ut  his  acquaintance  with  their 
father,  whence  we  may  fairly  presume  that,  as  he 
lived  in  the  same  town  with  Avcrrhoes,  and  was 
too  distinguished  to  be  passed  without  notice,  be 
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must  hnve  died  cither  before  thf  birth  ai  ATrrrfaoe* 
or  e&rljr  in  his  infanry,  a  circumstAnce  which  Axrm 
tbe  birth  of  thr  liittiT  Rt  Icurt  u  late  u  the  year 
1217-  Having  completed  hb  itttfUc»,  Arerrhon 
succeeded,  on  the  death  of  bis  falher,  lo  tbe 
poalabc  hud  held  ;  hut,  niitwithHtandii  i'  '  :)nd> 
totat  income  wiiirli  bvilcrivrd  rnnii  t)i'  ^rceif 

added  l<i  t)iL>  rei-ft{}ts  of  hi«  pmfesaional  pratrticCf 
hid  j^tieroiiH  and  liberal  dittpoititioii  kept  liiiii 
peqietnally  poor.  He  wt»  a  iiuui  of  Dtiund  judg- 
ment and  pon-e-rful  talents,  aiid  excelled  particu- 
larty  in  the  arutcneu  of  faiH  powers  of  reusoitin^. 
He,  therefore.  Boon  became  a  itceptic  in  the  faith 
to  which  he  had  been  brought  up,  and  in  which 
be  held  so  t^acrrrl  lui  office  n^  that  of  Hij^h  Prie*t| 
Bodf  being  of  too  cnndid  a  diBposilion  nut  to 
expres*  his  opinions  with  nuire  «iiicerily  than 
prudence,  waa  deprived  of  bin  employiuertl:!  upon 
m  charge  of  IlercBy,  und  thrown  into  pri«uii — 
from  whence,  however,  be  wiut  aoon  after  released, 
and  restored  lo  his  liL-reditary  pontK,  in  cuuKe* 
quencc  of  the  misconduct  anil  extortion  of  the 
pcTMon  who  had  been  appointed  to  succeed  him. 
Bnyle)'  \\m  collected  many  anecdotes  re«pecting 
Averrhoes,  from  »  variety  of  aiithorf ,  by  whom  he 
ban  been  led  into  a  multitude  of  errors — its  for 
example,  when  he  speaks  of  his  enmity  with  Avi- 
cenna,  which  he  ntt^ignii  Ait  a  rcanon  for  his  never 
making  mention  of  bim  :  n  statement  which  only 
proves  tbat  Kayley  blindly  followed  the  authority 
of  the  writers  be  conHulted,  without  nnce  taking 
the  trouble  to  refer  U}  the  writings  of  Averrhoea 
himacif,  iu  which  lie  would  have  found  the  inoc- 
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curacy  of  this  statement.  Baylc y  likewise  labouM 
with  no  amall  assiduity  to  fix  the  cliarge  of 
impiety  upon  the  mcuiory  of  Avorrhocs,  ■ivhoin  he 
represents  as  den^Hugthe  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  the  existence  of  future  rewards  and  punish- 
ments ;  as  though  it  ncccsitarilv  followed,  from 
hit;  qiifstioninfT  the  ubsiirditJcs  of  the  iMuhumetun 
faith,  ihiit  he  ileiiicd  all  the  great  and  fiindanivutal 
truths  cif  religion  :  or,  inj  if  thi;  fad  of  hiu  de- 
tecting the  adultenitiinis  produced  by  the  alloy 
argued  hi«  inability  to  distinguish  Iietween  them 
and  the  precious  metal  uliieh  they  debased.  Had 
Bayley  tiought  for  ii  couUriuatiuu  of  this  chiu^e 
also  in  the  works  of  Averrhoe*  himself,  he  would 
have  diticovercd  it  tii  be  utterly  destitute  of  foun- 
dation, and  to  have  originated  solely  iu  the  nut- 
lignancy  of  hU  truducer>> ;  for  Averrbaea  has^  in 
ooe  treatise**,  expressly  maintained  the  immn- 
teriafiti/,  and,  in  anothert.  the  immortaittif  of 
the  soul ;  factH  which  fully  disprove  this  idle  and 
malicious  charge. 

From  hia  numerous  illustrations  of  the  works 
of  Aristotle,  who  was  a  favourite  writer  with 
him,  Avcrrhoes  obtained  the  name  of  the  Com- 
mentator. At  the  desire  of  MiramaikwlinuS} 
Emperor  of  Morwco,  he  wrote  a  work  on  Medi- 
cine, which  he  admits  himsielf  to  be  only  a 
compilation  of  the  observations  of  otherH,  with 
Aome  additions  of  hh  own.  In  this  work  be 
arranges  the  whole  science  of  Medicine  under 
seven  general  divisions.     Couuncneing  with  the 
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gnienil  pracepta  of  th«  urt,  tie  gradually  cornea  to 
particulnra  ;  so  thai  a  thorough  Mrquaititancc  with 
Logic  tuid  \&turul  Philosophy  becmir^  ricctiuary 
to  enable  tht  render  to  comprehend  him.  He 
fomubea  nothing  new  on  the  snbject  tti  Anatomjr. 
contmting  himiK-If  with  simply  tninscribing  from 
Galen  :  uhI  the  |>ra(-tii-al  pitrt  of  his  work  ii 
alnuwt  equally  deficient  in  nn\Yltr.  He  nppcarti, 
bowerer,  to  hnve  bcfn  the  Rrst  lo  renmrk  that  a 
pefwm  who  huM  once  hud  the  ^mall  I'ox  is  not 
RUbjcct  to  a  return  tif  the  couiphiint.  'fliat  thin 
is  an  opiniun  which,  however  hmg  and  widrly 
difbaed,  retjuireti  very  cuuMderublc  tjuuliti cation, 
haa  bem  already  shewn  in  the  first  clmpter  of 
thtJt  work,  when  lipeiikiiitf  of  the  ntrdicol  writingft 
and  opiDtonis  of  the  LhincHc.  The  object  which 
ATerrhocs  appeam  to  have  had  principally  in 
riew,  in  the  coiiipilalioii  of  his  great  work  oil 
Medicine,  wa»  lo  rectify  llic  conflicting  theo- 
rie*  of  former  writers,  and  to  reconcile  the  con- 
flicting opiniotiR  of  Ariittotlr  and  of  Giilen,  two 
men  whom  he  held  in  the  highest  rotimation,  to 
the  farmer  of  whom  he  assigned  the  Brnt,  and  to 
the  latter  the  second  place,  among  the  writers 
and  philoDophcrs  of  the  age.  Hii>  work  being, 
however^  little,  if  niiy  thing,  mort*  than  an  echo 
of  the  opiriionrt  of  iithers^  pn!U)t*tiiteH  little  practical 
otility.  He  mentions,  iimnng  other  pcrmmH 
noticed  in  his  writings,  Alkindus,  an  author, 
one  of  whose  works,  on  the  proportions  imd 
doses  of  Medicines,  is  yet  extant.  In  this 
work  oil  absurd  ultempt  is  made  to  expluin  the 
powers  of  Medicines  by  tlie  Inws  of  Arithmetic 
n5 
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and  Music,  wlitcli  Avcrrhoes  justly  riiliculcs  "fi^ 
considers  his  notion,  thai  "  the  Hclivity  of  a 
utL-diciiie  alwayt^  iju-rcoscs  in  u  duplicate'  ratio 
when  compounded  with  others,"  aa  vtnioiuir}-  and 
unfuundL-d ;  imagining  that  he  was  led  into 
this  error  from  a  misconcepttou  of  what  Galen 
has  said  upon  the  baiuu  tiuhject.  Trcitid  thinks 
it  probat>[e  that  this  AIUiiidu»  is  the  tianie  with 
the  celebrated  IVripLiletic  Philosopher  of  the  bame 
name,  mIio  flourlabed  in  the  liiue  of  the  CuHph 
Almamon :  but  it  appear:;  equally  probubli'  that 
he  n-as  the  same  with  Alkcndi,  a  philosopher  of 
hi^■h  reputation  at  Oamascus,  about  the  yenv  1  IQOy 
with  whom  we  are  toUl  Alnlallatif  disputed  tri- 
umphantly in  the  course  of  his  travels. 

Ever^'  thing  connected  with  the  historj'of  Albii- 
casis,  othenvise  called  Al  Zaravius,  or  Al  Zaliura- 
rius,  is  buried  in  profound  obscurity  ;  and  doubts 
were  even  entertained  for  a  coDslderablo  time  as 
to  the  iilentily  of  these  two ;  but  tlu-  authority  of 
two  .MSS.  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library 
seems  to  establish  this  identity  Ut'yoiid  dispute  i 
more  eapeciiilly  one  of  tbein,  which  Is  entitled 
"  The  eleventh  part  of  the  book  Al  Tasrif,  by 
Albucasis  Chalaf  Ebn  Abbtus  Al  Zaharavius,"  and 
ftt  the  end  of  which  is  the  following  sentence, 
translated  from  the  Arabic:  **  Here  ends  the 
treatise  on  ±)urgery»  which  is  the  conclusion  of 
the  whole  worV  on  the  practice  of  Medicine,  writ- 
ten  by  Albucasis,  &c.  On  the  tirst  day  of  the 
month  Safar,  A.  H.  SO/*-"  In  addition  to  which. 


*  CorTcwpondiosDODrlynitlitlie  Tear  14St9ofUM(Jltrnlnui 
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Annicfw'iH  himttclf  refers,  in  work*  of  which  he  w 
ttnowh  iiidijipntfthlj-  tn  have  been  the  author,  to 
ihU  irnrl<  on  tht-  pnirticp  of  Mcflicinr,  a*  one 
writteit  by  himnHf.  Hcncv  thf  n*  ran  be  no  doubt 
thiit  Albiicuti  and  ALcnniviuft  arr  rrallv  one  and 
tbr  same  person.  Little  ia  known  with  certuinty 
mtpectlng  either  Ihe  time  and  plare  of  hin  birth, 
or  the  place  of  hi^i  educiititHi,  nur  in  the  slit^htcst 
notice  token  of  hini  in  any  of  the  Amhian  writen 
wboM;  works  hat-e  reuchi-d  ua  ;  a  circumstance 
which  militates  strongly  agninst  the  opinion  of 
those  who  supjM^^e  hiiri  (o  have  lived  as  ewly 
aa  tlie  year  I^IK**,  in  which  case  we  might  have 
expected  to  find  ftome  notice  Uiken  of  htm  ui 
the  works  of  Avenzoor  or  Averrhoei",  who  wrole 
ao  much  after  that  period.  Indeed  bis  own  workit 
fiimish  groundfl  for  concluding;  that  he  Ootmshed 
at  least  a  centur}'  later,  nlnce,  In  hU  book  on 
the  nature  and  treatment  of  wounds,  he  gires  a 
dcHCri]>1tnn  nf  the  arrows  employed  by  the  Turks, 
a  people  who  were  almost  unknown  before  the 
middto  of  the  12th  centur],* ;  while  another  fact, 
of  which  he  also  inakm  mention,  namely,  the 
low  itate  of  Burfpcol  knuwlrdge  in  his  own  days, 
brings  him  down  to  a  much  later  date ;  for  we 
know  that  sargrry  nourished  in  the  greatest 
rlf^ur  as  late  even  us  the  days  of  Avemuiar, 
who  died  in  the  IHtli  centiirj',  and  the  science 
could  hurdty  have  become  almost  extinct,  as 
'AlbucBsis  informs  us  it  had  Id  his  time,  in 
less  than  n  century ;  no  that  wo  cannot  err  greatly 
ID  fixing  his  d.-ite  nt  the  end  of  the  13th,  or 
be^nning  of  tlie  14th  century. 
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Alhiicasis  appears  t-o  have  been  the  firirt  who 
formed  a  rational  plan  of  treatment  for  the 
Stnull  Fo.x,  and  inciet'd  to  have  pushed  the  cold 
reg'imen  in  this  complaint  farther  almost  than 
the  Imhlcst  of  our  nio<U'ni  practitiinier.t,  for, 
bcBuleb  earryinj^  veiieMeclion  to  its  utmost  extent 
at  the  cormncnecmciit,  with  n  view  t*>  rcdnee 
the  inordinate  arterial  action,  he  ordered  cold 
water  to  bt  taken,  largely,  internally.  Our 
distinguished  and  Innivnted  countrjtnan,  l>r. 
Currie,  in  one  iniitauce  employed  the  cul<t  bath 
in  the  eruptive  fever  of  Small  Vox  with  the 
happicHt  effeet,  but  it  wrh  hefore  tlie  appearance 
of  the  eruption,  and  conducted  with  all  that 
profesaionnl  care  and  skill,  for  which  he  was 
8oenti[ient^ — indeed,  niunaged  in  strict  conformity 
with  the  admirable  cautiunx  laid  down  in  hie 
valnable  work,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
cold  affusion  might  be  advantag;eou8ly  employed 
in  this  as  well  as  other  eruptive  complaintB. 

Alhnrasis,  finding  the  practice  of  Surgery'  re« 
duced  to  so  low  an  ebb,  and  engrossed  by  the 
most  ignorant  and  impudent  pretendent,  laboured 
with  success  to  restore  it  to  its  proper  station 

L among  the  bnuiehes  of  useful  knowledge,  and 
to  rescue  it  from  the  state  of  degradation  into 
which  it  had  unhappily  fallen  ;  justly  censuring 
tliobc  who  attempted  iIk  practice  without  flrnt 
acquiring  an  adetpiate  prufieiency  in  the  know- 
ledge of  Anatomy  and  the  firat  principles  of 
laedicine  :  he  aUo  urgently  entreated  the  several 
practitioners  of  hiM  day,  never,  for  the  iiakc  of 
gain,  to   undertake   the   care  of  anj  case   into 
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all  the  particulars  of  which  tbir}'  haic  not  th««i> 
•elres  tboroui^lily  ini|uirrcl.  HU  trrrut  work* 
entitled  "  AI  Turif,"  or  the  Art  of  Healing,  oe- 
cupi»  thirtjr-two  vohimes,  niul  ii  conitdrird  bjr 
some  to  dispiaj  tin  intimatr  tu'qunintnncc  with 
the  diftf^noslic  art  of  ninUrinr,  iir  the  art  uf 
discriminAtinf^  disorUrrM  from  eoi'b  other  by  their 
sjrm|>totns.  This  work,  tut  Frt-ind  (ibwrrcB,  Is 
Dot  destitute  of  merit,  lintl  i»  jui]ii:iou»ly  ar- 
nnged ;  it  cuntainit,  howi?vcr,  little  that  i»  nev 
or  oriipnal,  being  chiefly  made  up  nf  tnuiscripta 
from  KhAze»  and  others  of  hi*  pnili.'cwDors  ;  yrt, 
although  lie  borroWH  freely  from  the  fm-ekii,  and 
especially  from  -^tiun  and  I'aulus,  he  tiuticea 
only  Hippocrates  and  Galen  by  nnmc.  He  ia 
the  only  writer  amou^  the  niicienta  who  ban  left 
tM  fibres  of  the  rariouA  in»trumcnta  employed 
in  Surgery,  In  hi«  day,  accom[>anied  by  a  de- 
M:riptton  of  the  manner  in  which  tliey  were 
luni :  these  fif^rea  may  be  seen  in  l>oth  the 
Bodleian  MS^.  already  ttpnken  of,  b\it  they 
may  be  found  more  nently  represented  in  the 
Latin  trani^liitioii.  He  also  givea  every  where 
a  clear  and  dixtiurt  rxplaiiatitm  of  the  nature  of 
each  operation,  and  tlic  maimer  of  iwrforming 
it.  He  professev  to  reject  ever}'  thiiig  that  ia 
BuperfluouK  in  vurger)-,  and  to  retAJn  only  what 
iceaBcntial;  dtxlaritig  that  he  will  give  nothing 
but  the  result!)  uf  liiit  own  practice,  and  iufurmiiig 
U8  that  be  haa  united  the  mo«t  extensive  reading 
with  the  gr<'ate«t  length  of  experience. 

Hia  first  book  'a  conlincd  to  the  consideration 
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of  Cauteries,  wliich  appear  to  hare  born  fiivoMrite 
reiiicdios    with    him:     nnti    he    c'numcrat<'s    fifty 
castes  inwhich  hp  experienced  their  utility.     His 
ilirectionB  rcspeeting  their  mode  of  application, 
and   the   cautions  which  they  rcfjiiire,   are   ex- 
tremely minute;    and   he  protests  against  their 
being    cmployetl    by    any   hut    tliosc   who    are 
thonmghly  acquainted   with  anatomy,  and  ftilly 
conversant  with  the  exact   pos^ition  of   the   se- 
reral  arterie:),  veins,   and   tenduns ;   iUustrating 
the  itnportiuicc  of  this  caution    by   the  historj' 
of  a  case  uf  Sciatica,   in   which  the    ignorance 
of  the  operator  proA'ed  fatal  to  the  patient,  from 
the  application  of  the  Cautery  to  the  instep,  aud 
the  injury  of  the  tendons  situated  there.    Yet, 
id    extreme    cased    of    this    complaint,     he    docs 
not  scruple  to  recommend  this  remedy,  %rhich, 
however  formidable  to  the  ej-e,  is  of  the  utmost 
efficacy  in  the  apjilication.     Cautery  was  a  more 
frequent  remedy  indeed  among  the  Arabs   tliaii 
among  the  Grcehs",  and  wa&  effected  mure  com- 
monly by  mean«  of  caustic  potass,  or  potential 
cautery,   than   by  actual   Inirning.      Hence  this 
practice  obtained,  amon^  the  Greeks,  the  name 
of  K.iuffie  -SpnfiiK^,  Arabian  Burning  ;    as    Diofl- 
coridcs  mention.<^  in  his  account  of  CioatV  Dung, 
which  Wiis  employed  by  them  for  this  purpose. 
I'rospiT  Alpimis  also  acquiiitils  us  that  Kofn^n,  or 
burning,  was  a  commnn  rcnie<ly  in  hia  day*,  and 
one  upon  which   both    the   Kq;yptians   and   the 
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Arabs  of  the  driorl  placed  tbc  fpmtrat  rrliuicr, 
ia  the  cure  of  fli-rp-tirattfd  pnini  and  obstinate 
complnintB  of  lung  i^tandiiig'. 

In  Ixii*  fiecond   book    be  dcacribw   atncty-iix 

OperatioDB   pvrfiirnifd   with   the   knife,  n-litcli   lie 

,  obserrrv  to  bv  much   more  daii||^niu>  iluui  thr 

Ckutrry,  and  to  rrqiiirc,  in  (X)n«rt|acnc<*,  ^-ntrr 

care;    a  ^at  Ium  of  blood,  which  he  rcfpird* 

tbc  1-ital   priiicipW,   often   foUou-hig   the  in- 

ilWIa 

At  the  very  ronimpncement  of  this  book,  Ht 

BOticrs   tiic   maiiniT  uf   npt>mtin|;    in   cases    of 

HydrocephaluH,   or   Dropsy  of  tlie   Brain;    not 

only  when   the  water   is  cuutuned   between  the 

'external  covering  of  the   iikull,  hut  aUo  wliere 

Itffhatoa  has  tAken   place  internally  between  the 

'Cranium    and    the  Dura   Mnter.      The  mctliiKl 

ipf  operating  he  tiiktv  chielly  fruiu  Pauliih ;   but 

[■dds,  from  bis  nwii  cxperiencr,  that   is   by  nu 

rBwans  an  operation  to  Ik  rccouimendcd,  tiinccy 

iwiUl   the  exiTpliun   of  u   solitary  case,   he  never 

kknm' it  succeeil.     In  the  first  species  of  Hydro- 

cephalu!),  when  the  tumour  la  cxteninl,  u'hether 

anterior  or  posterior,  whether  i-ontainrd   bt^wecn 

the  fit/iji  and   the  eranium,  or  between  the  bonai 

and   the   prrifrnuium  * ,    nllhoiii;h    llie  operation 

seems  to  promise  little  sueecas,  instances  of  its 

being  performed  with  ndi-antage  are  not  wantinf^t 

but   Uien*  is   a  third   kind  of   Hydrocephalus^  in 

which  the  water  is  eifuHed  not  unly  between  the 

durn  and  pia  mnter,  but  also  within  the  ventricles 

aod  substance  of  tlie  brain,  which  may  Ik  re- 

*  The  ntcnibraue  immtMliiitely  nivclofiing  tl>«  okull- 
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garded  as   incurable,  aiid  In  which  uo  prudent 
surgeon  wt»uld  atteinj»t  an  operation. 

Butj  lUtUough  Albucaaia  \»  no  great  advocate 
for  iucisioo  in  cases  of  Hydrocephalus,  yet,  in 
other  tiimours  of  the  liead,  which  arc  cutaneous 
merely,  and  circumsccihed,  especially  when  en- 
cysted*, be  strongly  adrUes  it,  as  being  un- 
attended with  danger,  ko  long  oa  the  nen'e« 
and  arteries  arc  preserved  from  injury  :  and  he 
adds  that  the  danger  is  still  less  when  the 
substance  of  the  tumour  is  compact  and  solid, 
amcv  in  such  cnsvA  the  cliuncc  nf  hjenmrrhage 
18  greatly  leKseiied. 

He  follows  Paulus  in  his  method  of  treating 
tiiniDiira  of  the  tonsils  wliich  run  on  In  HUppu- 
ratlon ;  and  explains  how  the  Tonsik  them- 
seh'es,  when  so  enlarged  as  to  impede  respiration, 
should  he  extirpated  :  an  operation  which,  how- 
ever difficult  to  perform,  is  perfectly  free  from 
danger.  Albuciisih  is  nevertheless  of  opinion 
that  thiH  operation  iihould  only  be  iierfurmcd 
when  the  hiitte  of  the  tumour  U  Hniall,  and  the 
tumour  itself  of  a  round  form  and  "bite  colour ; 
for,  where  the  hasc  itf  large,  he  apprehends  that 
the  hjemorrhagc  might  be  exeeMive,  which  ig 
often  productive  of  danger  and  inconvenience. 
On  this  latter  account,  although  rceomniendcil  by 
high  authorities,  Pabricius  of  A<)uapendente,  who 
never  attempted  the  severer  operations,  con- 
demns the  operation  of  extirpation  with  the 
knife,  while  otbcra  advise  the  use  of  caustic, 
carefully  employed,   oa    safer,  and   at  the  same 

*  Contaiiietl  ■■■  a  ryri,  or  baff. 
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time  mure  criTn:tua].  In  Uic  mu»  chapter  he 
treaUorotbcr  tuuioum  m  llie  carity  of  the  fuucvs^ 
whirli  nrcuj^ionally  ariftC  anil  demnnd  rxtirpalujti 
in  the  eumt*  ttuinner  u  rtilatKvd  toiiHiU ;  and 
gim  the  bi&torjr  of  one,  which  occunrd  id  thv 
ewe  of  a  wumaii,  and  was  of  a  livid  colour,  hut 
uasttt'iidvd  with  paui  (  it  luipeded,  tmwot'r,  Ijoth 
lutiticm  and  re»pirali(in  to  such  a  degree  bm 
ust  liRve  prove<t  speedily  fatal  u-ithuut  Aurgical 
aid.  ll  »eiit  two  bninches  into  the  enritiea  of 
the  none;  he  devcribew  the  operation  of  excuioii 
with  the  greuteftt  mimiteneNit ;  hut  findinf(  that, 
vbcn  ooL*  tumour  wiu  n-niuvcd  by  mean* 
of  the  knife,  a  frc«h  one  grew  up  in  itn  place, 
be  had  recourse  to  the  utte  uf  eauter;',  whicli  he 
inu^ined  would  elTectually  ch<Tlc  its  future 
growth  ;  but,  nt  the  same  time,  candidly  lulnuta 
that  he  knew  not  what  heconie  of  this  patient 
afler  he  di»e)iargrd  her  from  under  hin  cnre. 
He  treatii  likeu'iAC,  in  the  verj*  word*  of  I'aului;, 
of  tlic  extirpntiun  of  the  uviilit,  in  eiiAeii  either 
of  vuppunttion,  or  of  »ueh  ohHtinate  relaxation 
OS  to  refuse  to  yield  to  the  usual  topical  appti- 
catiniis ;  he  aUo  repeats  the  caution  which 
Pnulus  giTFt*,  not  to  remove  more  than  the 
portiuu  which  has  been  pretrrnutundly  enlarged, 
for  fear  of  injuring  tlic  voice.  This,  however, 
is  on  idle  e-tiutioii,  fouitdet]  upon  an  erroneous 
opinion  of  the  ui»e8  of  thitt  or^^an  :  a.»  wn«  prored 
by  a  case  which  Fabriciuii  Ilildanus  baa  recorded, 
in  which  its  total  txtirpution  produced  7*o  fjf^ff 
whalerer  upon  the  voice  :  and  indeed  Pidlopius 
fraM  oi  opinion  tliat  the  Ions  of  the  uvula,  imleaa 
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acconiiNinird  by  that  of  some  portion  of  th^ 
palutc,  wliich  was  by  no  means  a  frequent 
occurrence,  could  i\at  injure  tlic  voice.  Wlicn 
tho  patient  objects  to  extirpation,  either  by  the 
knife  or  by  the  use  of  the  actual  cautery,  he 
recoinuicnds  the  application  of  a  liquid  caustic 
prepared  with  quick-Iiuie,  which  is  to  be  iutro- 
duccd  and  confined  to  the  exact  part  by  means 
of  an  instrument  of  a  peculiar  construction. 

On  the  subject  of  Kronchocele,  or  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Thyroid  gland,  he  is  infiniU'ly  more 
(•opioHH  than  cither  CVlsus  or  tho  Greek  writers  : 
making  a  correct  distinction  itetweea  the  com- 
plaint, according-  as  it  is  the  result  of  accident, 
or  of  conalitutioual  predisposition  ;  and  renuu'ka 
that  it  is  more  frequent,  auuiug  females  than 
among  males..  When  arising  from  consUtu- 
titinal  predisposition,  it  shouhl  not,  he  observes, 
be  Iduehcd.  The  aircideiilal  euniplaiut  he  divides 
into  two  ppccic»,  one  of  which  resembles  a  tumoiir 
filled  with  some  thick  substance;  while  the  se- 
coiul  reseiiibleM  an  aneuri.tm.  It  is  only  in  the  Brat 
of  these  sorts  that  he  advises  the  use  of  the  knife, 
and  even  then  only  when  the  tumour  is  lax  and 
Hmall,  and  inclotted   in  a  cyMt.     In  Bnch  cases  it 

L undoubtedly  may  be  artificially  removed  without 
danger.  These  tumours,  however,  are  occa- 
sionnlly  found  to  contain  nothing  but  air  or 
water,  and  may  be  i-cmoved  either  by  excibiou, 
friction,  or  compression.  They  are  sometimes 
neshy,  situated  between  the  trmhen  or  w)nd|itpc, 
and  the  skin,  hanging  down  like  n  dewlap,  or 
the  wnttleH  of  a  Turkey  Cock  when  he  is  angry. 
L 
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This  complaint  U  mtnt  frcqiirnt  Ih  Alpine  dl»- 
trirtef  in  which  the  inhahitiuiiA  ilritik  much  cold 
water,  especiitUy  whtrc  ihcy  fmploy  ice  iti  pLicc 
of  snow  to  cool  it,  as  U  common  among  the  iii- 
haliitantfl  of  l'icdinonl»  and  in  the  moantiunotw 
(ItstritiK  (ir(ji*no>. 

Albitca&iH  likcwldc  speaks  of  two  lumoiini  re- 
jblin^  futigi,  u-lilch  gri-u-  upon  the  belly,  and 
liicb  hi*  n*nunT<!  with  the  kiiifr;  lliry  mnljiinrd, 
one  of  Iheni  six,  the  other  eif^hleen  (miitca  of 
water,  and  were  of  n  wliite  colour,  attiiched  to 
the  aUKlunirn  by  slontler  rooli>,  hnd  ttirlr  mnr^im 
ttvTtcd  inwHrtIs,  :iiid  bud  a  pcr|H-l:ial  iiioinliire 
exuding  from  tbein.  In  siniilar  casen,  howner, 
be  cautiuMH  the  tipcrator  to  aacertain  well  iM-rore- 
hand  nhetlu-r  the  Itiinutira  proceed  friini  an- 
euriini  or  iKit,  luid  M'bcrc  be  has  the  Bliffhtest 
suBpicion  of  their  beint;  the  result  of  aucurism, 
be  ulii^uld  Imve  the  cautcrj-  nt  band.  'V\beii  tlie 
patient  objects  to  the  remoral  of  the  tumour  by 
a  direct  operation,  he  reconimend»  puling  a 
leaden  tiguturv*  round  its  buae,  ;md  gradually 
tightening  till  the  excrescence  drops  off.  But, 
when  the  base  of  the  tumour  is  Ini^  and  thick, 
and  ttii  colour  bad,  be  cautions  the  ii[>erator 
i^«n«t  interfrrinfc  M-ith  it,  from  an  apprehciieion 
of  its  being  of  a  litrumous  or  cnnccrouit  imture. 
His  6fty-Bevcnth  cbuiiter  is  ocvupit-d  with  the 
subject  of  circumcision,  tlie  merit  of  introducing 
which  into  pnctice  he  claims  uliully  for  liiniHclf, 
saying,  that  it  bad  not  been  recommended  by  any 
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of  the  ancients  j  forgetting  how  fiiUy  both  Paulua 
and  Celeus  had  written  upon  the  subject  before 
him,  an<l,  that  Celsus  bud  dcHcribed  nearly  the 
same  operation  in  ca^es  of  Phinioeitt.  He  ha« 
writtou  niurh,  and  ably,  on  the  delivery-  of  womeiij 
and  details  a  singuhir  case  which  fell  under  his 
own  ohscTvation,  in  which  the  foetus  dying  with- 
out delivery,  and  the  mother  becoming  pregnant 
a  second  time,  the  second  fu'ttii*  »1so  died  and 
remained  in  the  uterus.  Soon  after,  an  abscess 
forming  at  the  navel,  and  coming  to  maturit}', 
ditichargi'<I,  to  his  great  suTprise,  not  only  pos, 
but  boncii,  which  he  ftiuttd,  npini  recollection, 
nmst  have  proceeded  from  the  foetus.  The 
mother  lived  many  years  after  this  c\"cnt,  but 
continued  for  the  rest  of  her  days  to  have  an 
open  ulcer  at  that  place,  from  which  there  was  a 
continual  discharge. 

He  tranacribcB  what  Paulua  has  said  on  the 
subject  of  Kronchotomy,  but  wiihuut  acknow- 
ledging h\H  authority  :  he  admits  never  having 
tjceii  the  operation  performed,  but  did  not  iuiagine 
it  was  attended  with  any  danger.  He  was  led  tu 
form  this  opinion  from  the  speedy  recovery  of  a 
woman  who  had  cut  her  throat  without  n-ounding 
the  Jugular  veins,  or  Cunrtid  arteries,  and  sus- 
tained no  inconvenience  from  the  attempt  beyond 
a  degree  of  hoarseness,  although,  at  the  time,  the 
air  rutthed  violently  through  the  aperture  made  in 
the  trachea. 

Speaking  of  femoral  abscess,  he  relates  a  caite 
in  which  the  bone  became  carious  for  the  length 
of  a  palm,  which  occaaioned  it»  total  deatructton  ; 
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in  its  place,  bmreviT,  n  ctiUui  Buoreded,  whirli 
beaunc  so  finn,  lu  to  rnablr  tbr  pntinit  tn  walk 
without  uiconvpnicncT.  lie  ilrscrihei*  ihc  upvra- 
tiun  of  Puracentettiii,  or  evuniating  the  fluid  in 
niral  csKPe  by  tapping,  niucb  nnirr  fully 
tban  citber  CcUua  or  Paulus ;  uid  adds,  that 
Aacites  is  thr  only  kind  of  Oropey  in  which  it  ia 
adminible.  He  explains  thi-  method  of  perfomi- 
Ing  this  vpemViun,  which  t»  umung  the  inoxt  un- 
dent in  Surgery,  and  is  repeatedly  noticed  by 
Hippocrates,  »u  minutely  and  no  cvrreelly  us  to 
be  unrivalled  by  the  uimlcnis.  He  give«  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  invtrumctit  employed  in  the 
operation,  which  in  n  Sp«thon»rIr,  xharp  on  both 
sideB  ;  tliifi  is  to  be  withdrawn  iniumliately  after 
making  the  inciMion,  and  a  caiiula,  armed  with  its 
ring  to  prevent  it  from  penetrating  too  deeply, 
introduced  into  the  orifice,  and  detxuned  there, 
by  mean*  which  he  deacribes  minutely,  mi  as  to 
draw  ofT  the  water  more  effectually;  he  advin^ 
only  one  half  to  be  taken  at  first,  and  the  re- 
mainder gradually. 

He  describe)!  a  linear  afTection,  which  fell 
under  hi«  own  immediate  obiicr\-atinn,  in  hi* 
ninety-third  chapter ;  it  was  the  ease  of  a  wtmian 
of  a  spare  habit,  with  ver}'  pnnninent  veins.  On 
examining  her  hand,  he  found  a  tumour  in  one  of 
the  veins,  aecompaniirfl  with  iiiflanmnitinn  ;  this, 
after  the  lapse  nf  an  hour,  niounled  with  a  kind 
of  vermirulur  motion,  but  quicker  tliaii  thought, 
to  the  arm,  oscillating  hither  and  thither,  the 
pain   ehifling  its   seat  along  with   the   tumour. 
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Having,  in  the  space  of  another  hour,  truvened 
tiie  body,  it  reachetl  the  other  hand,  where  it 
exhibited  the  same  a}}peurunce!?  us  iit  firt>t.  What 
surprised  him  moist  wius  the  rapidity  of  it»  pas- 
sBifv  fruiti  one  limb  to  the  other,  lie,  unfortu- 
iiutely,  ouiila  to  meiilion  the  plan  of  ti-eutnieiit 
he  pursued,  or  its  result,  in  thiii  ititif^ular  aiTec- 
lion  ;  but,  in  simihir  cnscs,  where  the  tumour  is 
very  prominent,  and  the  piun  excessiTC,  he 
recouimendd  cutting  it  out  and  immediately 
cauteri/inEC  the  port. 

He  gives,  from  his  own  practice,  many  accu- 
rate descriptions  of  wounde  from  arrows,  together 
with  his  plan  of  cure,  and  an  account  of  his 
surprising  suciTss  in  wvfralaises.  AoKuig  others, 
he  mentions  hn^-ing^  extracted  the  head  of  an  arrow 
fi^m  tlie  nose,  in  which  it  hud  beru  lodged  for  a 
considcrahle  time ;  and  yet  the  patient  was  well 
at  the  end  of  the  fourth  week.  From  his  expe- 
rience ill  this  aide,  he  contends  that  it  ia'un  error 
to  suppose  that  the  t-arlJlage  of  the  nose  cannot 
be  made  to  reunite  after  it  hati  bceji  divided. 

At  the  close  of  his  second  hook,  he  treats  of 
the  various  methudd  of  bleeding ;  and,  when 
speaking  of  the  reins  of  the  anus,  describes  two 
mode»  of  making  the  incision  :  the  first  with  an 
instrument  shaped  like  lui  Olive  or  Myrtle  leaf; 
of  which  that  resemblini;  an  Olive  leaf  slmuld  have 
a  narrower  and  eharpLT  point:  the  other  metliod  is 
with  a  knife  which  he  calU  .Vluesijir,  and  the  Hmall 
bleeding  knife,  which,  Guido  de  Cauliuco  says, 
witii  the  same  with  the  lanret  of  the  modems ; 


but  the  form,  lu  dcscribrd  by  AlbucnaU, 
wbullv  difTereiit.  For  iipi'iiiiig  iIk'  frontal  veiiUt 
bem-oiniiiends  aJi  iiiatniiiirnt  souii-wluU  like  tbnt 
used  bf  veterinary  sui^coos ;  this,  which  he 
tenu6  "  Fog&oriuaif '  ia  ultoj^rthi'r  difTi-rfiit  from 
aay  iDitruntrut  ciu])luyL-(t  in  iimmIvtii  pnuiii-c 

In  hiH  account  uf  the  opcnUion  for  extracting 
the  btonc  frum  the  bladder,  be  ik  much  mure 
accurate  juiil  copiuun  tbiui  eitbrr  CeUus  nr  I'aiitiu  ; 
uxl  he  particularly  di'vcribrs  the  ntutlc  of  rxtmc- 
tion  by  incii>i»n  in  feuinle  cn»es.  On  the  plan  of 
Lrealmeut  in  such  caseSj  the  Greek  wriLers  are 
kltOf^thtfr  »ileut :  and,  Indeed,  with  the  excep- 
tion at  AlbucasiB,  C'eUuv,  who  toucUeit  very 
slightly  upon  the  subject,  is  Uic  only  writer 
among  the  ttncienls  who  itutiei.'*  the  diHtinetion. 
ludecd,  from  the  occoudIh  we  have  of  the  titale 
of  medical  practice  fonnvrly,  it  would  appear 
tbat,  where  such  cumplnintif  occurred  in  fi*malc 
subjects,  Hur^fconv  had  ft-w  ap[>ort unities  of 
operating ;  beinj;  prevented  from  interfering 
where  the  patients  wt-re  cither  uniniu'ricd  girU, 
or  married  women  with  any  pretensionH  to  mo- 
desty. In  tiueh  caties,  female  opumtor«,  distin- 
guished among  the  (ireek^  by  the  names  of 
btr^Vui  and  MaTat,  were  employed  to  act  under 
tbe  direction  of  the  mn^eoii,  who  wsut  not  him> 
self  permitlt'd  to  be  pn'srnt,  and,  bcinif  solely 
guided  in  bib  judgment  by  the  report  of  these 
women,  had  no  opi>ortunity  of  judging  fur  him- 
self. Hence,  we  can  be  at  no  lo^s  to  iu.*count 
for  the  fiilcnce  uf  the  aiicivntii  on  such  matterH  ; 
and  we  may  easily  conclude,  that  what  Albucasis 
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gives  on  the  isiitijcct  in  the  result  o{  description, 
rather  than  obBcrvatioii. 

Such  was  the  general  progress  of  medical 
knuwiedge  among  the  Arabians  or  Sanicens, 
during  that  dark  and  htifrmy  period  tjf  Kuropean 
KUtory,  in  wliich  the  oppression  of  papid  ty- 
ranny and  superstition  weighed  down,  like  a 
mental  incubus,  the  eticrg'ics  and  fiicuhic-s  of 
man,  and  rendered  all  merit,  which  did  not  tend 
to  advance  the  power  of  an  intolerant  and  licen- 
tious Heresy,  dangerous  to  its  possessor.  Yet, 
nolwithstan<ling  the  great  advantages  which  the 
ArahianB  dcrivwl  from  their  pro.ximity  to  Alex- 
andria, so  long  the  seal  of  learning;  notwitti- 
btauding  the  dispersion  of  tEu;  best  wrilitigs  of 
the  Greeks  among  them,  after  the  capture  of 
Alexandria;  notwithstanding  the  niultitiidrs  whom 
the  unwise  persecution  of  the  limjH'ror  .Instinian, 
first,  and  the  imchristian  tjTanny  of  the  Pontiffs 
afterwards,  drove  for  refuge  among  them  ;  not- 
withstanding the  munificence  of  their  earlier 
Caliphs,  and  the  singular  eitcouragement  held 
out  by  them  to  literary  exertion ;  the  progrtas 
they  made  bearn  no  proportion  to  tlie  opportu- 
nities they  enjoyed.  We  have  seen  the  stiuuliu 
jpven  to  learning  by  the  princely  Almanzor— 
we  have  seen  his  successor,  Hurouu  Al  Raschid, 
nobly  treading  in  hij^  steps  ;  and  both  outdone 
by  the  splendid  exertions  of  .Vlmamon — we  have 
seen  the  citv  of  Bagdad  inundated  with  men  of 
learning,  cIiieRy  Christians,  banished  on  account 
of  their  religion,  and  amounting,  at  one  period  of 
Ahnanzor's  reign,  as  Leo  Africunus  informii  us, 
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to  na  lest  than  tix  thoiUAnd  ;  and  tho  nirdlcol 
school  at  Jondiubur,   the   profcww>n(   of  which 
wei*   chiefly   ChrUtiani,  of  the   NVslorinn    ttct, 
flouriiihinfl;  in  an  blinoat  equal  drjftve  under  the 
Caliph  Al  Riuchtd,  and  hi«  son  Alniamon.     Yet 
the  nirnului,  thus  powerfully  applied,  appear*  to 
hare  been  ephemeral  in  its  duration,  and  tran- 
sitory in  its  rffect«,  hardly  sunivin^  thoM?  princes 
whose  liberality  and  example  called  it  into  beinf^; 
and  to  have  been  conipli-tely  exhausted  in  a  few 
fleeting  centuries.    Thni  we  find,  in  the  time  of 
AJbucasts,   the  date  of  which,  thoiij^h    difficult 
to   fix   with    prcriKJnn,    cannot  be   much    later 
than  the  thirteenth  century,  or  little  ouire  than 
GOO  years  after   the   reijfii  of  Alniamon,  medical 
knowledge,  (which  may  be  regardrd  m  n  kind 
of  thennoraetric  gage  of  the  literarv  teMi]veruturef) 
had  sunk  far  below  Zero,  and  called   for  thoje 
keeOf    but   necewary  censnire*,   which  we  meet 
with   in    the   worka    of  that   celebmtcd   writer. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that,  during  n  portion  of  this 
periiHl^   the    torch   of    learning  hiimed   with    a 
brighter    (liune   in   tlie   fertile  plains   of  Spain, 
under    the    auspices   of    the    CKilt-d    house     of 
Omnia,  and   during   ttic  chivalric   reign  of  Uie 
Saracens,  than  even  in  the  spicy  vales  of  Arabia, 
that  country  of  romanee,  and  under  the  dominion 
of  ber    must    rnlighli-netl    (!nllphi«.      Vet,    creii 
in  the  West,   M'ith  all   the  superiority  of  advan- 
togts  which  they  pu!iiicst>cd  uvcr  their  brethren 
in  the   Ea»t,   neither  Arenzuor  of    Seville,  nor 
Averrbom    of   Cordova,    the    two   nicist   distiii- 
gmsbcd  of  their  medical  uriters,  exhibit  much 
roL.  1.  o 
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origioality  of  conception  or  uorelty  of  practice. 
Their  works  arc  little  more  than  transcripts 
from  the  Gret'k  :  and  almost  every  obserrotion 
of  iiDportiUice  which  they  contain  h  to  be  met 
with  in  the  writings  of  Hippocrates,  Celsus,  or 
Galen.  Chemistr}'  and  Pharmacy  were  the 
brunehcK  to  which  they  most  sedulously  applied, 
and  in  which  they  inti-oduced  tlte  greatest  im- 
provements. Tu  Uiecu  we  are  indebted  for  some 
of  the  most  useful  purgatives  contained  in  our 
Materia  Medico ;  and  from  them  we  have  bor- 
rowed the  example  of  publishing  Pharmaco- 
pouias. 

There  are  other  Arabiau  writers  whose  works 
are  extant,  of  whom  it  might  have  been  expected 
notice  would  be  taken  —  but  when  it  Is  con- 
sidered that  condensation  is  the  leading  object 
of  tlie  present  publication,  and  that  the  works  in 
question  have  little  of  originality  to  boast,  and 
almost  less  of  merit  to  recommend  them — the 
omission  of  a  drj'  catalogue  of  barbarous  or  un- 
profitable names,  such  as  AbengucnBt,  Jesu 
Haly,  and  CamanesaU,  will  doubtless  be  deemed 
venial. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Awourrt  nf  th«  vinnr  Mrdlnl  \t'riim  of  ibe  Orwkit  fran 

t\-.  '  •'  'V  ■*!  ■  •':  '■  LJiic«nili  C*<^iliirii — Ariii4nini  nr 
/  _' the  itra  iiiwlii>'Uhr  itnuriobnli 

h<-  ■:    M III4? — lIj(lru|i)u>iiU  ;    ['jhiilslioa; 

II  -  nil'lift  PnrcidviM :  BooLi  OD  thr  PiiImp 

ail.;.  ,.,- -  ;>.  .-■^Pwllu*— SinMunorADtiwclk^IVturUuia 
Pepaf^upemu. 

Wx  mtut  now  rrtnice  our  sUy*  fnr  a  ■hart  vpace 
of  lime,  ill  ortler  to  nuticc'  tlic  works  of  thrvp  of 
the  litter  nTitfra  of  the  Greek  School,  whoM 
precjso  agt  it  u  difficult  tu  dcKTmine  in  any 
tbinf(  liken  ffntisfoptory  manner,  and  whose  frorkB 
exhibit  n  Htylc  ^osi>ly  ilfgcntrnitcd  from  the 
pttrity  of  the  cln»ical  ngra,  and  disfigured  by 
Innuntrriiblp  barb.irif»in». 

Thf  first  of  these  whom  we  ghall  notice  la 
ActMoriim,  the  w>n  of  ZarJinry,  who«e  rcnl  name 
wuH  Zachorfaw,  lint  n-ho  nppr-»r«  to  have  obuine«l 
the  former  luunr  frnm  the  circiimiitAiicr  of  betn^ 
the  chief  medical  attendiint  upon  the  imperial 
court.  AutlioM  lire  (treally  nt  vunmioe  with 
respect  tn  the  nge  in  which  he  flourished — some 
plocini;  him  in  the  eteveiitb,  fame  in  the  thir- 
teenth, ami  l>amhocius  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
l*he  ground  asstigned  by  l^ambcciud  for  this 
latter  opinion  is  the  circumntance  of  one  of  his 
vorks,  on  the  Art  of  Hi-ulinif.  preserved  amon^ 
the  MS.S.  of  the  Imperiid  Librury  at  Vienna,  being 
dedicated  to  Apocauchns,  the  some,  Mrcording  to 
Lambecius,  who  vnm  so  cuiiapicuous  under  the 
o2 
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Bniperorii  Aiidrcmiais  *  the  second,  ami  Acidro- 
nicus  the  younger,  and  the  I'surpcr  Jtiliii  (-'anta- 
cuzcnus,  iibout  tlic  yciir  1330,  or  IS-K),  and  whn, 
ActuariuH  says  (but  without  tinmiiig  him)  was 
sent  on  n  diplomatic  mission  to  the  North.  This 
Apocauchus  was  a  fellow  pupil  of  Actuuria^, 
uuder  Juttcph  Itachendyta,  to  ^vhom  the  Hooks 
**De  Spiritibus"  arc  inscribedf.  ApucauchuB 
was  likcu'iHc  a  prufit;ietit  it)  Philosophy  and 
Medicine,  if  we  believe  Lambedug,  who  bringii 
forward,  in  support  of  hie  opinion,  evidence 
from  the  hitttory  of  CantacuKcnue,  in  which  Apo- 
cauchui)  is  spoken  of  somewhat  ironically.  But, 
not  to  waste  more  time  upon  this  idle  controversy, 
which  may  be  seen  at  considerable  length  in 
Freiiid's  History  J,  however  the  deecription  given 
by  l>ambeciu9  may  agree  in  many  puinin  with  the 
ApocaiichuB  of  whom  Actuariuis  speaks,  it  cannot 
be  tJie  same  individual :  for  it  can  he  pro*-ed,  not 
only  that  Actuarius,  but  hI»o  N'icholaus  Myrcpsus, 
another  Greek  itTitcr,  who  frecpiently  speaks  of 
and  quota's  him,  lived  long  before  the  date  assigned 
by  Ijnmbccius.  Myrepsus  was  author  of  a  work 
named  '*  Antidotarium,"  being  a  collection  of  alt 
the  vurioua  compound  medicines,  which  are  wrat- 
tered  throughout  the  works  of  the  Cireek  and 
Arabian   writers :    now   this   work   was   written 

•  Andromriis  II.  Mircrwlcd  tlic  F.mpcrftr  Alexius  Duos 
whv  was  suraanvd  Miiiiujihtf,  in  the  vear  1204,  nn<1  <]i«d  iii 
13A2.  nhm  he  m»  «ijii.'i>-r-ilL''iJ  hy  AndrouicuA  the  yauneer , 
upon  whoietleath,  in  l341,Canlacu^eiiiJsusuj|twi  llip  ipjretn- 
ment  under  Juhn  PKlculoctiit,  and  retoinrd  ii  till  die  year 

nay 

t  Ptm-tikt.  in  2,  et.  S.  Melh.  Med. 
}  I-'reind.  Hist.  Med.p.315. 
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ler  ilian  the  yrar  1300;  fur  nut  only  Prtcr  de 
Ab«uio,  llie  celebrated  CouofcUor,  who  died  in 
1316^  but  also  Matthew  Sylvaiiciis,  and  TratinB 
of  ncdmont,  both  phyiiiciaiift  to  Kobrrt,  kin^  of 
Sicily^  who  bi^wi  to  rei^  in  1310,  ifuutu  frutn  it 
by  nnmv  in  works  writtpn  nt  the  comiiiriurtiirnt 
of  Hubert's  reign.  Ilenct;  it  in  clear  tliut  Myrcp- 
■us  must  hare  lived  prrTtuuflly  to  (he  year  1300; 
•od  evidence  uiiKlit  be  odducrd  to  pruvi-  thitt  lie 

^WM  contemporary  with  Pope  Nichohu*  tlie  Third, 
who  died  in  12H0,  aiul  uiui  a  great  patron  of 
learning.  Actuariu»,  therefore,  tnuitt  have  berii  u 
luuch  older  writ(>r  than  IjauibeetuH  «up|>oM;a  ;  and 
Lf  we  may  be  iillii\red  to  form  niiy  judgment  from 
tbe  superior  purity  of  his  >tyle,  he  is  older  even 

jlbaa  either  Notiua  or  IWllutt.  With  respt^rt  to 
le  difficulty  im»iig  from  the  dedication  of  tlw 
1.  io  the  Vienna  Library,  it  can  only  be  re- 
>ved  by  8upp4)fting  cither  that  there  ncrc  t^ro 
individuals  of  the  name  of  Apocauchus,  livinf(  iit 
a  remote  interval  from  each  other,  or  that  the 
title  of  the  MS.  ia  a  modern  forgery — an  occur- 
rence for  from  uncommon  in  the  earlier  and 
middle  agrn. 

But  whatever  may  hare  been  the  »gc  in  which 
.ActuariuB  nrote ;  whether  be  preceded  or  fol- 
lowed Nonas  and  Psetlu^  in  point  of  time  or  not. 
It  ia  certain  that  he  far  surpruiitcd  them  in  the 

Lcluaical  purity  of  his  works,  and  the  value  of  hii 

robsemitintiH.  He  has  left  a  number  of  tracti 
6Iled  with  useful  remarks.  He  practised  phyaic 
at  ConFtantiiiople  with  much  success,  and  it 
would  aleu}  appear  with  considerable  celebrity  ;  at 

|1c8st,  if,  as  has  been  siud,  his  aix  books  "De 
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Methodo  Mcdcndi"  were  really  writtm  for  one 
of  the  chief  officcrit  •  of  the  court,  when  nhout  to 
set  otit  on  ail  cmb&iis)'  to  some  of  the  Northern 
nations.  In  -this  work,  he  takes  Galen  chiefly 
for  his  guide,  alon((  mth  .^tius  and  Paulns, 
although  without  naming  either  of  them  ;  he  does 
not,  however,  confine  himself  to  these  sources  of 
information,  but  collects  and  concentrates  every 
thing  to  be  gleiined  from  other  authors,  whether 
Greek  or  Barbjman,  which  could  tlirow  light 
upon  his  subject  ;  and  dcservcH  credit  also  for 
introducing  a  multitude  of  original  obsen'otioiis, 
and  noticing  many  things  not  to  be  found  else- 
where. He  himself  terms  this  work  "  Libellus," 
a  little  iiook,  or  Cr>mpendiuni,  hastily  drawn  up 
for  the  private  and  exchisive  use  cf  the  Ambassa- 
dor, who,  possessing  himself  some  knowledge  of 
medicine,  might  employ  it  as  a  volume  of  re- 
ference. Being  written  for  this  particular  pur- 
pose, and  not  as  a  hook  of  general  pnictice,  it 
neither  treats  of  ±jurgery,  nor  of  the  complaints 
incident  to  females.  Actuariun,  bowwer,  forgets 
tiug  the  exact  object  for  which  be  was  writing, 
introduces  the  complaint:!;  of  childhood,  although 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  children  formed  any 
part  of  the  diplomatic  train.  Among  other  sub- 
jects he  treats  particularly  of  .aphtha;,  or  the 
Thrush,  a  complaint  unknown  except  in  infancy 
or  age.  In  the  first  two  books  of  this  n'ork  he 
treats  of  the  causes  and  symptuuiii  of  diseat^cs, 
and  in  the  two  which  fuUow,  of  their  cure,  both 
generally  and  particularly  ;    while  the  two  la»t 

*  ratiricitu  is  Kuiliy  of  an  error  in  rcprC9«nlini;  .\ciuariuB 
himself  US  the  Aubundor 
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contain  a  description  of  all  the  difTcrent  remedies 
which  be  could  collect  from  the  writinpi  of  the 
Greeks,  from  his  own  expericiK-e,  anti  from  other 
sources;  rarclj',  however,  with  the  mention  of  his 
Mithorit)-.  In  the  tlurd  and  fourth  books  of  thla 
cmnprndiom,  ns  well  an  in  other  ptirta  of  hia 
works,  be  gives  the  retiuli  of  Iiim  own  practice  at 
considerable  length.  Under  the  hea<l  of  Hydro- 
phobia he  nieiitionH  instance*  which  occurred 
within  hi&  own  knowledf^e,  of  ititerrolti  of  n\  and 
twelve  months  "  intervening  between  the  receipt 
of  the  injur}'  and  the  finit  appearance  of  the 
aymptonut ;  an  ohitervation  confiruie<l  by  number- 
leas  cases  in  modem  practice :  others,  be  aaya, 
alludini;  to  Piiiilua,  whi)m  lie  quotes  without 
naming,  speak  of  the  virus  remaining  dormant 
fr>r  a  apace  of  seven  years  :  but,  in  such  casci, 
we  may  Ih*  reason.Hhly  permitted  to  doubt  how  far 
the  coraplHint  is  ctirrtTtly  referred  to  the  cause, 
and  whether  it  has  nut  really  oHginnted  from 
some  more  recent  injury  which  hna  been  over- 
looked or  forgotten  by  the  patient.  Morgagni  f 
cveti  speuka  of  an  inter%'al  of  forty  yean;  but  in 
this  there  evidently  must  be  a  fallacy.  Galen  J 
mentiuus  a  case  in  which,  to  his  own  knowledge, 
an  interval  of  a  year  elapsed  from  the  conima- 


*  AtUtom  post  Kx  nwoMs,  et  snno  ctap«o>  inrBdere  euD* 
ligitf  ut  IHU  M  ttperiemtia  tfunpcriutift. 

Act.  Mtth.  Mm).  Lib.  viii. 

t  Po  Csiw.  ot  Sed.  ninrbgr.    Ejiist.  vUi.  Art.  31- 

J  Navi  Muie  cl  (iii»Dildin.i|>ii,4>xacto  anno,  in  eam  inrunil 
aSTTUuD,  <]uein  Hyilnftikobiwn  Tocant. 

(iul.  Lib.  Pmrrhrt.  arvt-  ii.  eomn.  17. 
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iitcation  of  the  poison  :  and  Dioscoridcs  rcmarbsj 
that  althoiii^h  It  UHUally  exhibits  iucif  bcforr-  the 
fortieth  diiy,  it  Hunietiincs  liet;  dormant  for  riix  or 
twelve  monthu*.  Dloscoridea,  indeed,  obserres, 
that  report  spoke  of  cases  in  which  an  interval 
of  seven  years  occurred  ;  but  he  pvcsthis  simply 
m  an  instance  which  was  not  confirmed  by  any 
nbHCrvatioii  of  his  nwnt;  yet  Saliua  has  endea- 
vuurec)  to  convert  this  guarded  statement  into  a 
positive  assertion  of  the  fact  from  bis  own  expe- 
rience. Upon  the  wboh',  lio«evtr  justly  we  may 
he  inclined  to  question  the  perfect  fidelity  of 
thuse  accounts  which  speak  of  tlie  Hydrophobic 
virus  lying-  dormant  fur  periods  much  exceedini; 
twelve  months,  we  must,  from  incontestable  evi 
dence,  ancient  at)  well  as  moderD,  admit  the 
perfect  accuracy  of  what  Aduarius  gives  as  the 
result  of  his  own  personal  knowtet/ge. 

Actuarius  makes  some  new  and  viduable  re- 
marks upon  Colic  and  Hepatitis.  'I'lie  dlstinctiuM 
he  makcH  between  the  several  causes  of  Palpi- 
tation has  ever}'  appearance  of  originality:  M-hile 
till-  whole  of  what  .Ktlua  and  Orabasius  ha^e  said 
upon  the  same  subject  is  borrowed  from  Galen. 
Palpitutiiin  must  frequently  arises,  according  to 
Actnarius,  from  1x«i  i^reat  heat  or  redundance  of 
the  hh«idj  aometiniei*,  however,  it  proceeds  frcnn 
vapours.    The  state  of  the  pulse  indicates  which  of 

*  Oim  enim  utpluriraiim  »(i  ([iiadra^miRiiim  um^iic  dimi 
(lifleiTi  coiisticvorit ;  nejeWtw  tumrn  i]uitniw!flm,  )>o*t  »e» 
DKslrv,  imo  cliam  {vwt  annum,  »u)«>n'CTi)«^-  obftcrv*bimii.<i. 

l>ow.  Lib.  vi  l'tii».  3. 

f  Sunl  qui  narroHf  noaniillcM  pont  •eptrnnium  coafiVcUi 
ciiny^los  fuiwp.  1.  c.  Cap.  8. 
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H      tbMe  it  tbe  cftu»e :  being  InripilKr  In  the  former, 

H       Kut  regular  in  the  latter  ca»c.     None  of  the  naore 

H        modern   nf  the  ancient  writer*,  or  thoiie  of  the 

H        niidtlK'  :it^*,  liure  accounted  in  a  more  Kiiiinfactory 

manner  for  thw  complaint.     The  Aral>ian  writer* 

who  either  preceded,  or   wrro  contcmporancim* 

with  liini,  ascribe  palpitation  in  genrnil  to  coltl; 

HuBcrlra*)  to  the  »olution  of  the  tartar  of  the 

heart;  Van  Hflmont,  to  thp  ncifltty  of  ihr  native 

gu ;  and  SyhitiH  dc  lii  K^h'  imputes  it  ci>it-/1y  to 

oorroeive   vapours    ariitinf;   fnnn    tlic    Puirrras. 

Bat,  omittin(?  the  further  pucrititien  of  writer*. 

Jet  u»  rL'tiim  to  Actuurlus. 

The  inequality  of  the  puUte,  heHaj'H,  indicnlefl 
•ome  nb«tniction  in  the  heart ;  and  lietico  not 
only  forebodes  palpitation^  hut  alio  hyncope,  or 
evf  n  sudden  death  :  in  the  same  manner  as  (iuh'n 
^predicted  the  denth  of  Antipntrntt  the  phyoiciiui, 
who  loon  after  expired,  from  this  cauM>.  Inthrtte 
violent  ca«e«,  indeed,  the  pulse  b  not  only  very 
une<|Uo1  at  intrrvalo  in  the  force  of  ito  Htritkrt,  but 
ereii  intemiitji  at  times ;  for  indeed  there  is 
resistance  from  the  blood  either  in  tbe  Aorta,  or 
in  the  Pulmonary  artery  ;  to  orenNMue  which  the 
heurt  suspends^  as  it  were,  its  Systole  or  Con- 
trorttun,  until  it  has  received  a  sufficient  supply 
of  spirits  to  pro|>eI  the  hI'Kid  in  the  usual  manner. 
Hence  it  niuy  liu  remiirked,  that  the  intervals 
between  the  pulsations  var>'  with  the  violence 
of  the  piiroxynis,  ticinij  Iniip-r  or  shorter  hi  pro- 
portion to  their  severity.  Sueli  is  tlie  ejise  when 
the  coaiplaint  arises  from  plethora;  and  it  ii  on 
this  account  that  those  who  labour  under  a  sup- 
u5 
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pre»8ian  of  hxmorrhoidal,  menstrua),  or  aiiy  other 
habitual  discharge,  are,  as  Galen  justly  observw, 
more  subject  than  others  tu  palpitation.  Pal- 
pitation may  not  utily  rciiult  frotti  too  greut  a 
fulneiM  of  the  vascular  aystera,  but  Uke^-ise  from 
either  excessive  rarefaction,  or  preternatural  c-o- 
hesiou  in  the  purticlcs  of  the  blood  :  or  from 
Jiatm  preituing  or  ttiistciidiiig'  eitiier  the  tboi*ax  or 
the  ubdonieii.  It  is  from  one  or  other  of  these 
causes  that  hypochondriac  men,  and  hyntcric 
women,  uo  frequently  suffer  from  pnlpitation, 
as  Actuaiius  hn^  rcmnrkv^I.  In  the  cure  of  this 
complaint,  besides  iho^e  remedies  which  arc 
adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  the  consti- 
tution of  the  patient,  Actuarius  places  his  chief 
dependence  upon  bleeding  and  purging;  ivhich 
lust  remedy  he  is  the  first  to  reconuuend  in  this 
complaint. 

It  is  singular  that  we  £nd  no  notice  wliatever 
takea  of  the  small  pox  in  any  of  the  works 
which  bare  readied  us  under  the  name  of 
Actuarins' ;  aliliougti,  had  he  lived  as  late  us  the 
period  assigned  to  him  by  Lambccius,  he  must 
have  been  practically  acquainted  with  this  com- 
phtint,  which  had  been,  lun^  before  the  fcoir- 
teenth  century,  introduced  into  Europe  by  the 
SarnccuH,  luid  li;ut  spread  its  devastations  with 
the  most  alarming  rapidity.  From  his  silence 
on  this  subject  we  must  cither  conclude  that 
he  lived  earlier  than  the  time  of  Rha7cs  and 
the  other  Arabian  writers  who  have  noticed  it, 
or  that  he  was  unacquainted  irith  the  works  of 
these  authors.     Indeed  we  meet  with  no  com- 
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plmints  in  bia  works  except  those  which  had 
be«u  already  tpokm  of  bjr  the  other  Urrrk 
writert,  U  is  po««ibli',  but  only  barely  poisiblr, 
that  CoDitantinoplc,  and  the  otiitrr  piirts  of  the 
Greek  Eatpire  in  which  Actuariua  resided,  nuiy 
hare  been  exempted  from  ihU  ilrt-ndful  rUitation, 
which  «i>read  mpidiy,  after  it»  fimt  introdtictiiin, 
orer  Europe,  Africa,  aud  the  greatest  part  of 
the  oriental  distrtcta  of  Aiia;  hut,  tboiii^h  the 
complaint  may  timit  have  eriidt-d  Ilia  actual 
obtcrration,  it  ia  hardly  poB«ihle  to  believe  tliat 
oomc  report  of  Ita  progress  and  manner  of  attack 
ooald  fail  to  hare  reachi-d  him,  or  ttiat  ht-  vuiuld 
hare  hesitated  on  surh  n  report  to  take  anme 
notice  of  so  nuvcl  and  formidable  a  malady. 

Actoariu*  in  the  firi«t  (ircik  writer  who  ha* 
noticed  the  milder  |)ui^ativ-e«,  a»  Caasta*,  Manna, 
Myrobabm*,  and  S<-nna :  of  the«e,  the  two  but 
he  H«yi  were  imported  from  Syria  and  K^ypt. 
He  de»cribc«  Senna  a«  a  fruit,  without  taking 
least   notice  of  the   leaves,  which   are    the 

]y  part  enapk^yed  in  modem  practice.     What 

"  Thm  pulji  of  lb«  fruit  of  Ih*  C«thartoc»rpw»  Kislnlo, 
1  tTM  nrf^nulljr  blnxlaced  Inlo  lltfi  W<:«t.  fron  the  KtM 
liKto»  anJ  now  freqttenUy  lu  be  met  wiUi  m  che  Carnbraa 
MiDdia  aipeeially  lu   DtMiitioH.   Mhrre  it       ' 


JitodU  oppenraniM^  wlii-n  ni  Hovkt  in  tlw  naaUw  of  Mny » 
■lite,  ktaf  J<i>v.  hiiillins  llir  Laliiiniitni  of  Knrope  iii 
ttie  ett-iinuce  uf  iu  pcndi^it:)  nceno*  uf  soUea  Buwcn. 
Such  b  the  iritmiuliuu  iii  nluch  iNa  tree  ui  hekl  by  tfae 
Frcaeh,  thnl,<Uiniii>  liirir  lemponry  oreinwliDn  of  DmBhiim, 
in  the  waf  oT  lite  Ata*itaa  lwvcitabaa»  eftry  pUitipr 
»ai  rr<|tiirnl,  by  a  royn]  Otiaaman,  to  makv*  r<*tuiii 
lu  ibtf  CuvtniMr  uf  every  C«Mti  i-nlnla  tree  upun  h>» 
fffiale. 
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he  borrows  on  tbe  subject  of  these  pur^tivea 
from  the  Ambiaii  writera,  he  freely  acknow- 
ledges; and,  like  them,  de:gFril)Cs  three  kinds 
of  Mvmbalans,  two  of  which  he  calls  bv  the 
Arabian  mimes  of  Hellerici,  and  Kmblici :  and 
which,  allh«nt;h  closely  resembling  the  tnie 
Myrobcitaiiti  (Zizyphutt  Jujuba),  he  distinguishes 
from  them  in  the  name  maimer  as  the  Anibian 
writers  do.  He  devotes  an  entire  chapter  to 
SyrtipH  and  Julejis,  preparations  whii;h  lie  bor- 
rowed no  doubt  from  the  Araliiann.  ] 

He  also  speaks  of  distilled  waters,  (a  subject 
unnoticed  by  any  of  the  (ireek  writers  who 
preceded  hini,)  such  as  Khodostagma,  whici 
appears  to  have  been  llie  same  with  our  Hosc' 
water,  and  Jntybosta^^u,  or  Succory  water, 
which  he  employed  in  the  composition  of  hi 
Juleps. 

ActuariuB  wrote  two  books  on  the  an* 
Bpirils,  in  which  the  whole  of  hi»  pliTfltologicnl 
reiisoning  rests  upon  principh*s  taken  from  Aris- 
totle, (iaieit,  and  others  who  have  discus»eil  tlie 
tianiit  subject,  lie  has  also  left  tii-ien  hooks  oi 
the  Urine,  in  whieh  he  lias  treated  llie  matt 
CO]iioiii!ly  luid  distinctly,  and  has  added  so  ntu 
of  his  own  an  hardty  in  h-avc  anything  new  for 
later  writers ;  many  of  whom  have  transt'ribcd 
his  comnier.tary  almost  won!  for  word  without 
Hcknowh'dginent.  A  chapter  at  the  end  of  one  of 
these  books  particularly  merits  ntlention,  on  ac- 
count of  the  valuable  obsenation  which  it  contains, 
that  nothing  amduces  more  txi  the  acciiracy  of 
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prognoiiii  in  dinrau  ihaii  the  joint  cr>n«idrrntinn 
of  the  Pubc  ami  lirinc :  on  which  DLVount  he 
ha*  very  jtiiliciuualy  united  their  cotiitideratioii  in 
the  HkRie  chapter. 

If  Ixuiibecius  liaa  erred  in  asaif^niiig  Ut  Aetu- 
»riir«  B  lHt4-r  <late  than  ttiat  lii  whirli  he  is  justly 
i*ntil!rU,  he  apprun*  tti  have  (Men  into  an  op- 
pu^ite  error  with  respect  to  Nonus,  H-huni  he 
lias  placed  in  the  rei^i  of  CurmtJiiiiinr  the 
kcvciitli,  who  wait  suruuuied  Forpliyro^euituii, 
and  died*  accurdinK  to  Lamhecius,  in  the  year 
900,  but,  iiL'cordiiig  to  the  Chrtnioloi^cal  tables 
subjtiiiH'd  by  Moetaiiir  to  hia  tnuiMltaiiin  of  Mob- 
hfitn's  Kticlesiasticiil  llibtory,  in  the  year  ftiO. 
'ITiifi  opinion  be  rs-nta  upon  the  faet  of  Xonus* 
faaviiifi  iiiHL'ribedhiii  Knctiiridioii  Medicuui.ttr  Me- 
iliral  Manual,  to  a  Cootttantiae  Porpliyrof^nitus, 
whom  JoreiuiiLfi  Martius,  who  edited  thiH  M'ork 
in  Greek  and  Latiii,  tliinltH,  M'ith  unii-li  greater 
prolKibility,  to  have  been  the  son  of  Coustautine 
DucaHf  or  Con«tantine  the  tenth,  who  died  in 
I067t  "^^  ^f*^^  ^*^  f(reat  an  aduiirrr  of  learning 
OA  to  hn\-e  declared  that  he  wuuiti  rather  owe 
bis  nobility  to  l.iti-mture  than  tu  Sovereignty. 
As  far  at)  rebpcetM  the  value  uf  bin  uorU,  it  in  im- 
material to  which  of  these  Coubtantiues  N'oiius 
inscribed  it;  but  it  may  not  l)e  auiies  to  observe 
that,  according  Cu  tJie  History  left  uh  by  Anna 
Comnenn,  literature  mui  either  wholly  extinct,  or 
in  a  very  hinifuishinj;  condition,  during  tbe  time 
which  intervened  between  these  two  Liiipen>r8. 
llie  Epitome  of  Nonus  is  a  mere  compilntiou. 
Fur  instance,  tbe  whole  of  what  he  says,  iu  his 
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chapter  on  Cams,  about  the  anterior  part  of  \ht 
Brain,  i>  borrowed  ^m  Alexander  and  PaoJos: 
hif)  directioiiB  respecting  bltfedlug  in  the  ParoxyBm 
of  Calculus,  fruni  Paulus;  and  the  remark  aod 
dutiucttoi)  made  between  the  effects  of  bleeding 
and  pulling  in  Pleurisy,  from  Alexander.  Even 
hi«  reniedlefl  are  copied  without  alteration  from 
jEtius :  yet,  he  never  once  had  the  candour 
to  acknowledge  hU  aiithoritic« ;  and  even  has 
the  uiurance  to  claim  tlieir  experience  as  his 
own :  fnr,  in  hlii  dciicription  of  Melancholy,  he 
Hpeaks  largely  of  the  beneficial  rcaults  he  has 
witneiised  from  the  use  of  the  Lapis  Arme- 
niacuB*,  preferring  it  to  the  Veratmm  album, 
or  White  Hellebore. 

He  makes  some  judicious  remarks  upon  Hydro- 
phobia, especially  where  he  observes -that,  when 
thereuuit  of  awomid,  he  never  knew  an  instance  of 
iHMicfit  from  art :  a  confession  which  aecords  with 
the  experience  of  the  majority  of  the  ablest  practi- 
tioners of  our  own  day:  althoughjfrom  some  recent 
experiniente  with  the  expressed  juice  of  that  \-alu- 
ablc  plant,  the  Guacot»  from  South  AInericI^ 


*  An  ore  of  oopprr  wli'icli  was  xnolenllr  rmt^tir.  siinilar 
pcrlmns  in  'lia  npeniiion  lo  the  Sulphnle  of  Copper  or  Wtic 

t  MikiLtiia  Oipro.  This  plani,  which  «.-u  first  paintoil 
•Hil  Ui  lh«'  nnti«-r  <rf  Bolaiiiota  by  the  <li»Unsiiii'h(nl  Multn, 
is  nii<.>  <if  ilie  iiKi^t  rrrlain  rrmpdiea  known  for  tl><^  bile  of  ve- 
noiniiiLiiHTpi'iilH;  <i  [trupt-rty  irliirh  was ncritlt'ulalU  iliwoverwl 
hy  nhscrvii-^  tfiitt  a  bird  c.tllH  thi^  Giitiro,  whii^n  had  b^cn 
tiiMcu  ia  nil  pii;r>iavn)ent  wi(b  a  lierpenl,  flew  Ui  llii«  plunl, 
Mid.  rubltiii];  it>clf  .-i^nti'i*!  it,  reliirned  iiiiiniiircd  (o  reuew  tlie 
nitiivk.  lis  expiMwl  jtiii'c  a|i[>ears  li>  be  u  |ii>»erful  sedative 
and  nuli^pamnodir;   otid  it  h.-it  breti  fuiind  uvfnt  in  Qont, 
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bopea  may  be  entertained  that  evtii  this  fearful 
maladjr  will  yet  be  brought  wilbin  the  coiitroul 
of  art.  In  kU  reiaarkii,  hoirever,  oti  the  Anme- 
Diu  vtonr,  ntid  bin  nccouDt  of  ilydrupbobta, 
NonuB  hnB  oothin^  uf  originality  to  iKiabt,  the 
(me  being  H  vrrbniim  transcript  from  the  worki) 
uf  Alcxundvr,  uiid  tbc  other  frum  tho«c  of 
Paulus. 

Tills  wurk  U  divided,  in  aumc  MS.  copies,  into 
ChaplerAy  and,  in  othent,  tntn  UiKikx,  imd  i» 
ascribed  tu  Tlieophancs  wilbtnit  the  elightest 
onntion  of  Nonus ;  nnd  it  is  saiit  in  the  title 
to  hare  been  cumpilf  i)  chiefly  frum  Uribiuiua : 
allhoiigb  it  is  e^'ident,  from  what  has  been  jnitt 
aaid,  that  the  «ini|Hlrr,  whoex'er  he  was,  whether 
Nonus  or  Thfojiliiuirs,  tmrrowed  much  more 
largely  from  other  itourceii,  and  hardly  anything 
from  Oribauiu. 

Nenrly  cuntenipurarj-  witli  Nonus  lived  Michael 
PkUiu,  tbc  nuthor,  or,  more  correctly  upeaking, 
compiler,  of  a  work  on  the  nature  and  propcrtiee 
of  alimcntH,  dedicnled  to  the  Kntperor  Constan- 
tine,  the  tanie,  as  Lainbeciuei  conjecture*,  who 
vu  «urnamed  Moiioinachus,  and  reined  from 
1043  to  1035  :  althoiif|;h  if.  an  lyiimbeciuH  himself 
adnut«,  I'velhis  died  in  10/S,  it  is  more  probable 
It  WAS  Constuntine  Ducas ;  ci«peciull)'  since  it 
appoint,   from   tbc   testimony   of    itoiiara,   tliat 
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RhenawlwD.  Tofttharlie,  l-Vvers,  DiarHm-ii,  &c.  siid,  by 
MJau*  Uh>  drmrtiun  of  tttr  Ipavr*  intrrnitIK,  ami  using  it 
U  thr  »nme  liitM-  rKii-nmllt  ■«  a  ballii  lliv  ivc  iif  itie  Limbs 
bu  been  rr»lijr«il. — Sin:  Ixird  ^UiitKii>i-'«  .\d<lri-w  Iw  Ihe 
Mcdko.  BulSoc.  tH3u.  p.  11. 
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PsclUiR  was  private  tntoT  to  Michael  Ducns,  that 
Emperor's  son.  \Vc  learn  also  from  the  sanie 
authority  that  he  was  perfectly  iHiteratc  and 
utterly  unfit  for  such  a  trust ;  M-hile,  on  the 
contrary,  Anna  Comncna,  who  lived  hut  a  few 
years  Inter,  speaks  of  him  as  »  man  of  vast 
geniuii  iind  profound  erudition;  and  Leo  Allatitis 
praiscH  him  ec)uiil1y,  and,  in  his  dissertation  on 
tlie  I'selli,  not  only  culls  him  jrnXL-Yp-^i^aTov,  or  a 
most  copious  writer,  but  also  raikks  him  among 
the  first  etf  the  age.  Hont-c,  it  in  possible  there 
may  have  been  two  of  the  same  name,  con- 
temporarj',  or  nearly  bo — to  each  of  whom  these 
cunt['u<U(;tury  characters  applied ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable also,  frum  an  examinntiuii  of  the  work 
itself,  which  is  »  mere  cimipihition  from  the 
older  Greek  writers,  that  it  m-ws  the  pnidtiction 
cf  the  PficlluH  H])t)licn  of  by  Zoiiara.  The  I'tiellu;:, 
eulogized  by  Allatius,  wn)te  utaiiy  works,  highly 
spoken  of  by  hh  eulogi^^t,  but  w:is  at  leugth 
8o  harrussed  and  plundered  by  \ice|)horafi  Uo- 
tonias,  that  he  retired  into  u  iMunastery,  where  he 
died  :it  un  advanced  age. 

Although  ill  itself  but  a  compilation,  the  work 
of  Psellua  furnished  not  only  a  subject  but  the 
best  part  of  the  materials  also  for  a  production, 
or  rather  »  pliigtarimn,  by  Simeon  of  Anttoch, 
who  wrote  in  a  most  burharouM  and  corrupt  style. 
As  Fscllus'  book  wajt  so  very  recent  and  st>  M-ell 
known,  it  is  surprising  Simeon  could  have  hiid 
the  assurance  to  pilfer  so  freely  from  its  eontenbi, 
or  at  least  thai  lie  wlinuld  have  breii  suffered  to 
do  tio  wUliuut  reprelien&iuii.     Although  junior  to 


PxelluHj  Simeon  tnust  hare  brcn  nnu'l)'  Iub  con* 
temponiy,  having  dedicated  his  wurk  to  Mirbarl 
DucoB,  surnatiu'ii  Parapinuceua,  who  alKllcnled 
U«:  tuipirc  in  lOyH,  ihc  muiip  yrar  In  which, 
according  to  Litaihi'ciua,  I'btUus  din).  Several 
oUiFr  works  of  Simeon'it  are  extant,  and  aumng 
the  rest  u  tnuiKliition  into  iiruek  fnmi  the  Ambir, 
uf  a  ftiUy  u-urk  uii  the  Wiadum  of  the  Indiatu, 
oompfised,  at  the  rei|ue»l  iif  (.'ho6nie«  kiii)£  of 
Persia,  by  a  pliyuiciati  of  the  nunie  of  IVrzwc. 

Our  only  guide  to  the  age  of  Demetrius  Pepa- 
gomcnus,  tlic  la«t  of  tJie««  «rnii-barbjir<iu»  writer* 
who  merits  notice,  ia  the  dedication  of  hLi  trcft- 
tiae  on  Gout  to  Mietiael  I'alaokigiu,  but  mthout 
any  year  subjoined;  ulii'nce  it  becomm  a  matter 
of  doubt  to  K'bicb  of  the  two  EinperofB  uf  that 
name  the  dedication  belongs,  the  firvt  linving 
succeeded  to  ttie  throne  in  I'XO,  and  the  otlier 
about  l35o*. 

Dcniftrins'  treatise  on  Gout,  although  chiefly 
a  conipitntion  from  Alexander  and  otliem,  ia 
Btili  above  mediocrity,  notwithstanding  the  *ar- 
aunu  of  hilt  tmnHlator,  M.  NfuKunm.  Fnbriciut 
aerma  of  opinion  timt  the  ireatiiie  on  the  cure 
*>f  Calculus,   erroneouitly  (ucribtd  to  Giden,  wna 


*  Friead  nya.  ISIO  (HUt.  MH.  n.  20ft)  hut  I  tuva 
pnfvrtd  MarfattH-'it  t:iblr«,  II)  whi'li  Aiiilr4-iiicirii  11.  l»  Kild 
lobavewtmvftrfl  Mu-liurl  Putiiiiln^tiii  12s3  iiml  nintiniii^d 
to  reijtii  till  1352.  «tic«  ha  wjt*  (niprwiU"*!  Iiy  Aiidr«»nictw 
the  yotinF:i-r,  vu  utvno  >Wih  Jotiii  CmiUniii^iiiira  u»u[|icd 
the  jrovemmKiil  till  19S3,  wlic-n  Juhn  Pabmlofiui  rocavarad 
iIh?  throne,  ftiid  reigned  iitKler  tbc  title  of  John  VI.  till 
13W. 
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reaUy  the  production  of  Demetrius;    but  g^vea 
no  reason  for  this  opinion. 

With  these  writers^  who  can  by  no  means 
be  classed  among  the  better  authors  of  the  Greeks, 
and  whose  harsh  style  and  innumerable  bar- 
barisms strikingly  mark  the  decline  of  the  Em- 
pire, we  may  close  the  present  chapter,  and 
reserve  for  the  next  some  account  of  the  School 
of  Salemum ;  which,  deriving  an  almost  imper- 
ceptible origin  amidst  the  thickest  gloom  of  the 
darker  ages,  attained  a  celebrity  hardly  exceeded 
in  our  own  days. 


I 

II 

I 


OLilTEH  VI. 


Abine  ud  Comiption  of  MpHiral  Prantiro  liv  \\w  Modb 

■•d  Priea*  I  VtoemUy  for  Itu'  iiit<-r|<iB4U|;  infliiciir*- nf  m»> 
thonl}' — Dean*  yf  Couucil  'li  :  r-xcept  in  UriuiD— 

Svfrnur  Lcraruiiiz  of  lh«  Brii.  '.  — Ak-iiiiiii*;  Mnii  lu 

Anbaamdor  to  CtmrlcwgDe ;  imn-ori^  llii<  Kniitxiatinn  rA 
Uk  L'fiireniljr  of  IVb;  UBhigh  Itcpiilalimi  uimI  ltn(l^~ 
liuQ  autliorinng  ph\'ikiaiu  tu  marn ;  iu  cCbcU— Scbuol 
urSalrmMm— Cu&«taulin«  lite  Afrii-dii ;  hi*  liav^l*  iB  tts 
b-'  riient  u  SKlemiitn;    Wriiiiij;*  —  Kobrri,  Duk* 

of  .  l>tatb  uf  hi*  Wife  SvInIU,  wqiI  hct  berok 

Ktu^uni'iii  ti)  hini;  John  (>f  Mi'nn ;  Write*  llie  11**^- 
K»m  SkmUlifr— jBgutiua — Hoffft,  finl  Liii|{  <if  liulli  SJcUms, 
hiiuun*  SalcmuiD — Beufiiiriii  uf  TiuIlOb — lligb  KcpuUliaii 
of  the  Jcnith  Physicians— I'ri rile t^'ff  gntiiU'il  In  lli^'  tuap^rur 
Fr«dcnek  II.,  uid  thnr  cffecti — Sututm  of  S;ih-ruiint. 

]t  ha»  bem  alrradv  n'mnrkcd  in  the  ftmrtli  chap- 
ter, that  the  Anihlnnn,  inftiicncod  by  a  bllnti 
ubmistiion  to  the  uuthority  of  the  ancient  fathrrs 
of  Orwiaii  hiteratnrr  and  Philosnphy,  and 
taking  the  works  of  HippocratM,  of  Aristotle, 
and  of  Ci&Ien,  for  their  almost  exclusive  f^iden, 
did  nut  Kufter  their  own  judgment  HufBcirntly  to 
controul  Uicir  lahoiirs,  ur  tlieir  natural  acutetiess 
to  detect  the  fallacieH,  and  n>ctify  thu  tnistakes,  of 
their  models.  Thus  they  were  far  from  profit  in(f  Ut 
the  full  extent  by  the  advaiitai^eK  which  thvy 
enjoyed  ^ni  tlie  liberality  of  their  priticcn,  and 
the  learned  men  who  tuiui^ht  an  aeylum  from 
penccution  among  them ;  Btill  it  nuiBt  1h>  ad- 
mitted, that  literature  in  general,  and  medical 
fclence  iu  particulurj  owes  far  greater  ohligationa 
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to  the.  infidel  horsemen  of  the  desert  during*  thaJl 
durk  and  ntormy  pcriot]  which  followed  the  over- 
throw and  dismemberment  of  the  mighty  empire 
of  the  Ciedors,  thnn  to  those  pseudo-saintly  men, 
who,  in  the  earlier  age*,  corrupted  the  beautiful 
simplicity  of  the  Christian  faith,  by  adultera-g 
tion  with  pngan  polytheism,  and  too  succpsa-*! 
fully  bound  Science  for  a  time  in  the  slariBh 
fetters  of  the  jcrossest  supcraiition.  While  the 
followers  of  Mahomet,  if  not  actively  employed 
in  refining  the  precious  meUil,  at  least  preserved 
the  ore  from  alloy,  the  mischicv'ous  peri'iTtera 
of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  were  asfiiduoutt 
in  their  endeavours  to  debase  learning  to  the 
same  adulternted  standard,  to  which  they  had 
brought  the  rc-ligion  of  the  altar.  Actuated  by 
the  same  mercenary  motives  that  influenced,  as 
we  have  nircady  seen,  the  pagan  priests  previously 
to  the  reformation  effected  hy  Hippocrates,  wc 
find  the  earlier  clergy  of  the  Christiana  pouncing 
upon  the  little  learning  which  remained  nithin 
their  graap,  that  of  medicine  more  especially, 
claiming  it  as  their  exclusive  privilege,  and  dia- 
graeing  it  by  a  iiij'stem  of  charlatanry  and  impos- 
ture, which  would  have  calk'd  a  bhi^li  into  the 
check  of  even  an  A9eli*pia<les  or  a  Thrniison. 

With  an  effroatery  worse  even  than  that  of 
Thessalus,  and  a  boldness,  exceeded  only  by  the 
measure  of  their  ignoranecj  the  monks  and 
priests  of  tliose  benighted  ages  rushed  into  the 
practice  of  medicine  without  tlie  slighteiit  preli- 
minary education,  or  the  most  distant  prcteiisiuu 
to  au  aci|uatntancc  with  the  first  rudimeuts  otm 


b 
» 


the  art ;  indifferent  ■•  to  the  ftucce«a  of  their 
practice,  so  long  a&  tbey  pocketed  itj  emolu- 
meat«,  and  cnreleu  of  the  hnlth  of  thrir  patieiit*, 
BO  long  tit,  thry  ponesied  the  meant)  of  ttntixfyinn 
their  own  rapiu-ity.  The  practice  of  medicine  had 
peculiar  charms  in  the  eyc«  of  the  niotikri,  t«j 
whom  it  gave  a  double  power  of  filling  their 
ooflcm  at  the  expense  of  the  laity,  by  enabling 
them  to  superadd  the  terrors  of  the  church  la  the 
authority  of  tfie  physician,  and  giving  Uiera  ac- 
cess to  their  victim*,  at  times,  when  the  agonieti 
of  disease  had  impaired  the  poivers  of  the  under- 
standing, and  rendered  tbeut  the  unrctiifitiDf; 
dupes  of  iui|ioi)ture. 

When  the  riolciice  of  the  complaint  transcended 
the  narrow  limita  of  their  skill,  or  the  noveltyof  its 
symptoms  baffled  their  powcm  nf  discrimination, 
the  de6eicncyof  their  knowledge  was  dinguiBed  be- 
neath the  veil  of  mvBter}',  and  tlie  power  uf  faith 
called  in  to  tupply  the  inefliciriicy  of  prcucripliun. 
Where  medicine  failed,  chamiH  supplied  itjt  place  ; 
the  tooth  of  some  reprobate,  dignified  as  the  relic  of 
a  saint,  became,  in  the  handtt  of  luperstition  and  in 
the  imagination  of  the  crednlouB,  a  more  powerful 
engine  for  subduing  disease,  than  the  cvlebrate<l 
Antimony  nf  nasiliiis  Valentinns,  the  (jiiicksilver 
of  faracehmf,  or  the  Gas  of  Van  llchnont.  TIuk 
hod  attained  to  such  a  height  aa,  even  before 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  to  rail  for  the 
iuterpot>ition  of  authority,  and  compel  tlie  more 
enlightened  members  of  a  corrupt  communion  to 
interfere  at  length  for  the  protection  of  the  laity 
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from  tbe  iguomncc  of  tlie  prk&t»,  aiid  the  rapacity 
of  the  Qioiiks. 

Accordingly,  tbe  Interference  of  the  regular 
clergy  in  the  dcpsirttueiil  of  medicine,  and  llicir 
utteitdiuice  at  the  bed-side  of  the  Kick,  utherwiw 
than  a»  uiiui&tero  of  the  couaolutioms  of  reli- 
{poD,  were  peremptorily  forbidden  by  tJie  first 
Lateral!  Council,  held  in  1123,  during  the  Ponti- 
Qcate  of  Calistus  the  second.  Thiii  prohibition 
being  found  in!idet[uate  to  check  the  growing 
evil,  a  i^ecund,  soniewhal  vuried  in  its  tenup,  was 
promulgated  by  the  Council  of  Kheime,  in  1131, 
during  the  Pontificate  of  luuocent  the  second; 
and  a  third,  conceived  in  terms  ittill  stronger 
than  cither  of  those  ^^-hich  preceded  it,  was 
paesed,  after  another  octennial  interval,  by  the 
second  Lateran  Council,  in  1 139,  and  threat(^ned. 
with  the  severest  penalties,  those  nionkii  and 
canons  who  applied  to  the  practice  of  Medi- 
cine*, '*  neglecting  the  sacred  objects  of  their 
own  profession,  and  holding  out  thedeliniive  hope 
of  health  in  exchange  for  ungodly  lucre."  It 
ordauied  that  all  Bishopit,  Abbots,  and  Priore, 
who  connived  at  Much  proceed ings  of  the  clervy 
wit}iin  tltetr  respective  jurisdictions,  should  be 
suspended  from  their  ecclesiastical  finictions. 
Such,  howwer,  was  the  disregard  in  which  the 
Decrees  of  Councils,  and  the  Anathemas  of  the 
Church,  were  held  by  the  clergy  of  those  piotu 
day«,  that,  in  op<'n  defiance  of  ever)-  prohibitiou, 

*  "  Onlinb  siii  pru|XN>iliin>  itulbteniic  attCDttruUs,  pn 
dftestamia  pffimic  sanitalem  pollicciitcfl." 


ALCL'INL'S. 


Ul 


and  in  ilarinfr  violation  of  emy  comniiind,  \ht 
cle^'  cuntiniieil  to  »ei  uii  exaraple  of  rrbrllion 
10  Uud  authoritj'  which  they  had  sworn  to  obey  i 
ud,  by  practically  inculcuting  the  doctrine  of  n- 
iistauce  on  the  mitidit  of  ihv  InitVi  prvpnrrd  them 
for  the  more  ready  reception  iif  the  dortrtne*  of 
the   reformation.      It  wna   in    Fram-e,   howertr, 
that  the    coDtumacy   of   the  clcr^'   ruee   to    the 
h){(begt     pitch,    und    their    obstinnry    made    the 
louge«t  »taild.     Ill  Hriliuti,  on  the  contrary,  lhe»c 
abuKH     appear    to     have    been    coiifiiK-d    within 
stndf^htcr  limits,  and  the  character  vf  the  clergy 
to  have  aiHumed  n  higher  tone.    As  enrly  even  as 
the  acvrnth  and  eighth  centuricH,  they  could  boast 
among  their  number  niea  of  the  highest  literary 
attaiiimentii,  and  tiie  most  ardent  chrii«tiati  piety: 
Rien  as  di»tinguislied  for  their  vnlan;«'d  and  com- 
prehensive i-icwB,  as  for   tlieir   jfcneral   phibm- 
thropy.     Such,  indeed,  M-as  tlie  reputjition  which 
the    British    clergj'   of    these    dark   and   dismal 
periods  enjoyed,  both  for  the  superiority  of  their 
literary  and  aeientific  attainment)!,  and  the  com- 
parative  puritj'  of  their  mnmlM,  that  they  were  in 
the  highest  request  among  the  princes  of  other 
conntrieSf  and  were  eagerly  sought  to  ftll  litcmry 
situations   of  the   fintt  inipurtaiice.     Among  the 
learned  men  who  adorned  the  Court  of  the  illus- 
trious Charlemagne,  the  clergy  of  Britain  occupied 
the   most  distinguished   station;    and,    of   these, 
none  were  more  conspicuous  for  talent,  or  more 
respected  for  virtue,  tiian  the  venerable,  the  bene- 
volent  Alniinus,   an   Abbot  of  Canterbury,  who 
havingf  in  the  year  JW,  been  wnl  by  Offe,  king 
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of  Mvrcia,  on  a  mission  to  the  Emperor  Charic 
tuHgne,  was  prevaiktl  on  by  him  to  settle  at  his 
court,  and  become  his  instructor  in  science.  To 
this  excellent  man  the  University  of  Paris,  which 
hat*  prijciuced  so  many  learut'd  men,  owes  its 
origin:  and  at  his  instigation  similar  estahlish- 
ments  were  founded  in  the  chief  towns  of  France 
and  Italy.  So  highly  indeed  were  these  philan- 
thropic serviceB  appreciated,  not  only  in  those 
countries  which  reaped  the  most  immediate  adiff 
vantage  from  them  but  thronghout  the  civilized 
worhl  in  general,  that  iliry  obtained  the  universal 
applause  of  all  the  literary  men  of  the  age;  one 
of  whom,  a  (jcrman  Poet,  cited  by  Camden, 
declareB  his  ndmiratioti  of  Alcuinus  iu  the  fol-. 
lowing  classical  and  expressive  lines ; 


"  Quid  ima  Alcuino,  facumU  Luletin,  Hftbfisf 
iTMlaurare  bcnm.s  lilii  c]iu  reliriter  arles, 
BsrbarieiDque  prociil  »ohnilf(icllj.*r"^r«-iJjl*." 


I 


Such  was  the  man  who  raised  by  his  individual 
merits  the  character  of  ilie  British  nation,  and 
above  all  of  the  British  Clergy,  to  its  proper 
place  in  the  cutimatinn  of  foreign  ennntries,  ami 
who,  although  a  churchman,  docs  not  appear 
to  have  hccn  lea?*  learned  in  the  science  of 
Medicine  than  Theology  :  and  it  is  evident,  from 
the  following  lines  in  one  of  his  poems,  that  both 
the   study   and   the   practice   of   medicine   were 


•  Paris,  fm  eloquence  mi  jiKtly  fiiniM, 

To  Alruiw's  ml  wlml  does  nut  Pari»  owe! 
Fair  Lrarii)ti|>  fri>m  1"'^^  t(»riior  lie  n>t'l:iiiti«i), 
And  bade  her  t«rcl]  with  new-bora  Ikuire  glow. 


ALCUINUS. 


>lt 


familiar  objects  vith  the  mpmbm  of  the  Im- 
pniol  Acaudrmy,  which  uras  thr  fouadatiun 
of  the  Univmity  that  was  afterwardi  csta- 
bliahed. 


inpomt 

Htc  rmaa  funiUt,  Imbu  nie  wiacM  iu  ollu, 

Almiu.  CMrm.  p.  tS8. 


V  At  length,  notwltbiitunding  all  Cbarlemngnr'* 
•oUcitationB  to  the  contmr}',  this  truly  excellent 
Duui  i|uitted  the  pieties  of  the  court,  and 
I  itttred  to  his  Abbey  of  St.  Martin'*,  at  Toum» 
H  wbmce  he  maiiitaiiiefl  a  re^Iar  rorrcsiKindencr 
with  tlie  Em]jerur,  fluring  the  rvinaitidiT  of  hiH 
life,  which  be  closed  at  bio  AbU-y,  in  the  year 
804,  full  of  ycani  and  buiiour. 

But  while  tbc  clerjfy  of  Britain  set  so  pnti»c- 
vurthy  lui  example  of  virtue  utiited  U'itb  leoni- 
tog',  tho«e  of  France  pursued  a  diametrically 
^B  oppoiiilc  course;  and  were,  with  but  few  excrp- 
^P  Uoiu,  ditttinguidied  only  fur  their  ignorance,  their 
Iic«ntlousncs)i,  and  tlieir  coniumariou.H  pcfjicTC- 
r&nce  in  the  prartire  of  mcflicinc,  In  equal  con- 
tempt of  the  cuniinands  of  the  ro|>c,  and  thr 
decrera  of  the  (nuneils ;    nor  was  it  till  after 

L'  "Stxi  PhvMr's  •'tim  itirir  tiM-ful  labmin  ply. 
And  all  dirir  t-arin]  aria  uf  liraltitif  try  : 
Life's  ■inj^uiac  &U-i^in  tw-ri!  une  cuimnands  to  Ouw ; 
Thf  iun|il''  IxiM'I  nniithrr  liiiM*  lii^kiw  ; 
AtMilhpr  litffCjM'ti  lu-live  mmiilc  bl^ttiis; 
T\if  ijntol  llirxe  anutlnrt'i  *LUi  Liilmds; 
Awl  iKic,  a^in,  tlu'  Hbolhiit^;  (Iniu^lit  prvyaKV* 
Of  pon'r  to  bittut  carli  pufti;  of  morl&l  cu**. 
VOL.  1.  P 
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the  cxpirntioti  of  tlirw;  centurice,  that  common 
SfiiHO  Olid  a  regard  for  tlic  iiublic  good  iiually 
gained  the  day,  nnd  triumphed  over  their  unholy 
itrtifieeB.  It  was  only  by  a  Bpecial  bull,  per- 
niittiiig  physicians  to  marry,  which  the  Cardinal 
d'1-^stonteville  procured  from  the  Pope,  that 
niedicine  became  divorced  from  her  peniiciouB 
union  with  theology,  atid  a  final  period  was  put 
to  the  shameful  iuipwtures  and  aupei-»titiouB 
practicea  which  prcvaik'd. 

It  vrim  during  the  thickest  darkuess  of  this  age 
of  clerical  ignorance,  imposture,  and  pi'e^umption, 
that  the  School  of  Sidcrnum,  (a  U>wn  hituated 
within  the  territories  of  Naples,)  gradually  and 
silently  emerged  from  obscurity,  and  attained  at 
length  the  highest  pitch  of  celebrity.  It  was 
indebted  for  its  origin  to  a  muuastery  of  Bene- 
dictineii,  established  in  that  town  at  an  early 
period  of  the  Christian  history,  the  monks  of 
which  had  for  many  centuries  practised  the 
art  of  healing  to  the  ignorant  and  (superstitious 
manner  usual  with  the  priests  of  the  pagan  temples 
prcnously  to  the  days  of  Hippocrates,  calling 
in  the  aid  of  rotten  hones  nnd  pretended  relics, 
the  little  finger  of  one  saint,  or  the  great  toe  of 
another,  to  work  upon  the  credulity  of  the  vidgar, 
and  cast  an  air  of  mystery  over  their  impostures. 
At  length,  about  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries, 
thoy  hegiiii  to  apply  themselves  regularly  to  the 
study  of  the  best  writers  on  Medicine,  both 
among  tlu^  Greeks  and  the  Arabians,  chiefly  taking 
as  their  guides  llie  works  of  Galen,  whom  they 
regarded  with  a  veneration  almost  bordering  on 
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tion.  Thui  thc}'  j^railuslly  emancipated 
icine  from  the  tmnmrln  in  which  it  had  §o 
Ing  been  held,  rai»e<l  it  [iroyrefeively  lo  its  pro- 
fVt  rank  aniurtf;  the  i»cteiicc«,  and  ubtoiiicd  fur 
tliemM-h'CB  Wealth  and  reputation  through  the 
celebrity  of  the  pupiU  wboni  iJiey  hnd  the  merit 
of  instructing. 

Among  thfMe  who  diatinf^iuhed  themticlrH  for 
their  proficienr}'  in  Mrdicine  nt  ihifi  School,  a«  it 
nwc  to  importmncc,  the  iirnt  whom  wc  meet  de- 
■endnfi;  of  notice  U  Canstaotine  tiie  African,  ao 
called  from  ('nrUi»f*e,  thc  plurc  uf  hin  nati- 
vity, where  he  was  burn  alxmt  (he  year  1010. 
By  him  a  knowledge  of  the  (Jreek  and  Amhion 
CftteiDBof  Kfediciti^  wu^firitt  inlrodtici-d  int^>  (tidy. 
CoaBtantine,  hnviii)^  in  early  yotitli  travelled  into 
the  East,  took  up  hi:)  resideitoe  at  linbvlon  and 
Bagdad  fur  the  space  of  thirty  years,  duriiii;  which 
he  applied  iUmficlf  aeduluualy  to  the  aiiiuit^iiiun  uf 
the  Orientiil  Uii^uages  and  learning,  of  which  he 
made  hiiunelT  completely  luaater:  be  then  re- 
turned to  thc  pLtcc  of  bia  nativity ;  but,  finding 
hia  life  iu  danger  front  the  malignity  of  his 
townmen,  be  »oon  quitted  Carthage  niid  took 
refuge  in  Apulia,  iu  ludy.  about  the  yt»r  1060. 
He  brought  with  hiui  Icttera  of  recommendation 
to  Robert  Guittcard,  the  reigning  Duke,  from 
whom  he  received  thi"  appointment  of  Secretary  ; 
wliicb,  obliging  him  to  reside,  while  he  held  it,  at 
the  town  of  Reggio,  in  Calabria,  obtained  for  him 
the  name  of  Re<;hintiii,  by  which  he  h  vometimes 
H  called.  At  length  he  entered  the  Benedictine 
H     Monastery  on  Mount  Caainus,  where  he  closed  his 
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useful  life  in  1087»  having  uutliTnl  his  patron 
Duke  RubiTt  only  two  years.  Cnntttnnlinc  was 
the  author  of  a  considcnihle  numl)cr  of  works, 
which,  notwithetauilin^  the  freedom  wherewith 
he  employed  the  materials  left  by  the  ancients, 
are  not  destitute  of  ori^oality.  He  translated 
l:>aac'8  book  on  fevers  from  Arabic  into  Latin; 
and  also  made  some  translations  into  Greek. 
According  to  htc>  own  account,  he  vras  the  first 
who  wrote  expressly  upon  disorders  of  the  Sto- 
mach ;  and  this  M-ork,  which  he  dedicated  to 
Alfanus  Primus  *,  is  not  only  well  arranged  and 
copious,  but  exhibits,  in  a  condemned  form,  almost 
every  important  fact  conneelcd  with  Lis  subject, 
which  is  to  be  found  scattered  through  the  volumes 
of  the  ancients.  In  this  work  he  makes  ri'peated 
mentiou  of  John  of  Oamoscus  t,  who  appears  to 
have  been  altogether  distinct  from  the  Mesue  of 
the  Arabians,  for  he  speaks  of  Medicines  de- 
scribed by  him,  of  which  not  the  slightest  men* 
tion  is  to  be  found  in  the  «'orks  handed  down  to 
us  as  those  of  Mesue. 

Constantine  also  wrote  a  distinct  treatise  on 
Melancholy,  which  is  thoutjht  by  many  to  have 


•  Alfitaus  wua  Arclibisliop  of  Salemum  frooj  106*  to  108?, 
ami  ili*liu){imhc-il  fur  lili  Hci|itiiitjt;iiice  buth  willi  urneial 
lilpraturc,  nnd  witti  the  atudy  of  mpdicbe. 

f  I'hnt  Jbhn  of  Dntnaseus  could  not  be  the  Mkcnc  with  the 
Aritl>iaii  writfr  Mrsiie,  who  lloiiniihM  nl  nttgdad  nhoui  ihn 
ycui  isQi,  ill  tlie  limp  vf  ihe  t'alijib  >Iarouu  Al  KiiKchid,  ia  ori- 
deulfrum  bi^iiulii-irii^  Avcii/oar,  uh^xliil  ni>1  lloitrith  lM>fur« 
the  end  of  the  tenth  or  betfinniiiK  o(  the  elcvetiih  century — 
hfin-c  hfi  couM  not  huve  lived  bcfurt-  Ihe  middle  or  cluae  ot' 
the  eleveoih  ctfutury,  uid  must  bav«  bt.'eo  u  uuatfimpurvj  of 
CoiutADliue's. 
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been  littlr  man?  than  ■  tnuuKript  of  the  work  of 
Rafua  tlip  Ephcsiao,  on  the  Mune  ubjectt  of  wUdi 
dlen  spealu  in  mxch  higii  tenn*  uf  praitic,  and 
vhich,  ilthoi^  now  unfoitniuaely  loat,  ww  tx- 
unt  at  tbf  dme  at  which  ConcUuittne  wroto.  Ha 
abo  eoittpufled  aaoLhir  work,  which  hi'  trrmeil 
his  Caminoii-plMT  li<x)k,  aitil  dfdiraU'^tl  lo  tlie 
Abtmt  a(  his  Convent.  Tbift  wurk  wns  a  collection 
of  ftU  the  ituportaat  facU  in  tlic  Theory  and 
Pncticc  of  Medicine,  compiled,  a*  he  adinita 
Umaelf,  chit'fly  from  the  (.ircuk  and  l^tin  writem. 
He  gives  a>  a  rviiaon  for  thin  cwmpiJatton  Ihe 
ha  of  there  being  uo  Biuiihir  work  rxtaiit 
which  wa«  |mj|>frly  exrcuU-d ,-  Honie  Uiiig  loo 
nxwisej  aud  otbvn  too  difluftr,  while  he  re- 
garded and  Bpeakg  of  hit  iiwo  work  as  do  bad 
commeatary  upon  the  volunibioua  Ubours  of  boUi 
Hippocratcit  and  Galen.  N'otwithMtoiiding  the 
high  eiiixnuiuin  which  he  thuH  pa»»ed  upon  his 
CPwn  work,  to  the  diaptiragcment  of  all  thosv  thut 
preceded  it,  it  will  be  found,  upon  comparison 
with  the  Alnialeci  of  llaly  Abbati,  to  be  little 
more  than  a  tranitlatitm  of  this  IhkI,  unaltered  even 

■  in  the  nntuber  and  divi»ionfl  of  itx  hookn  and 
chaptem.  The  writlnnpi  of  tlic  Arabians  bcinf;,  at 
thii  period,  unknown  in  Italy,  and  tluMe  uf  the 
Greeks  nearly  extitict,  he  ran  little  rink  of  being 
dL^tected  an  a  plagiurifit.  Neither  I  laly  Abl>a»,  from 
whom  it  is  almost  wholly  taken,  nor  laaac,  nor  a 
single  Arabian  writer,  is  once  introduced  by  name 

I  in  the  whole  of  this  laboured  performance. 
Marcellus  Kmpiricuti   was   ati   equally   daring 
phigiariat,  transcribing  e\-cry  thing,  without  the 
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Blightest  attempt  at  nckntiwlMgmpnt,  from  the 
writings  of  Scriboniiis  Lnrgiis. 

The  works  of  Constantinr,  notwithstanding  the 
celebrity  they  obtaiufd  at  the  time  of  their 
appearance,  contain  little  of  importance  that  is 
new  :  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  he  possessed 
a  share  of  ertidition  to  M'hich  no  rival  could 
pretend,  and  thus  he  shone  as  a  lutninnry  of  the 
first  niagiiitude  in  n  stiirless  sky ;  iind  his  style, 
thongli  diHfigurefl  with  nunibcHcRt)  Arablciama 
and  Latin  phraars,  peculiar  to  the  lower  ages, 
appears  even  elegant  when  compared  with  that  of 
his  conteniporsiries,  lis,  for  example,  with  Gario- 
pojitus,  who  burrowed  fJmosl  wholly  from  Theo- 
tlon^  Priscian.  He  was  a  zealous  promoter  of 
Mi'diad  Science,  and  it  was  through  his  influence 
that  Duke  Robert  was  induced  to  extend  that 
patronage  to  the  Schord  of  Salernum  which  laid 
the  lioUd  foundation  of  its  future  celebrity. 

Great  indeed  was  the  rapidity  with  which 
Salemuni  rose  to  distinction  after  the  death  of 
Coiibtantine.  From  the  commodiousricss  of  its 
ftituation,  no  less  than  the  reputation  of  its 
School,  the  town  of  Salcnmni  became,  at  the 
period  of  the  CruB!uh*B',  a  place  of  groat  resort 
for  the  multitude  of  M-arriors  of  all  nations,  who 
were  continually  passing  and  repi*ssing  between      , 


*  It  wai  ill  the  vrjir  1094,  that  P«trr  Uic  Hermit,  u  native 
uf  Amiemi  in  Picarilt ,  ami  a  nmu  of  ureal  xrul,  rnum^r,  and 
piety,  first  slirrcd  uj)  ilie  priiics  simI  pco|iU'  of  Kurgpt;  to 
atlemjit  the  reo<»very  of  Fiil«-»linf  from  tUv  (tuinlnifrn  uf  the 
Sumc-i>ti<>,  mid  thus  oocatiancti  xUm^  nit-iuunible  n  jn  which 
louk  ibc  anatv  uf  CVuiadm  frum  itic  budgv  ivoni  hv  all  ihote 
en]>ag«!cl  in  them — a  wliite  pro«. 
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Burope  and  Falestine.  Thus  it  rapidly  rose  to 
Ihe  fiiU  zenith  of  its  splemlour,  wliicb  it  attained 
early  in  the  twelfth  fenliiry.  Ainoiifj  other  vi- 
siters of  distiiictiori  u'lio  honoured  Suleniuia  with 
their  prettencc  at  this  period,  wan  Robert,  Duke  of 
Normundy,  who,  haWnt^  gone  aniODj^  tiie  first 
Cru&aders  to  Palcetiiie,  and  having  heen  wounded 
there  in  the  arm  with  n  poisoned  arrow,  came  to 
Salemum  for  medical  advice  about  the  year  1 100, 
accompanied  by  his  wife  bybilla,  daughter  of 
GalFridus  Couut  of  Conrersana,  a  lady  of  distiii- 
guitthed  beauty  and  accompliiihiuciitK,  for  wliu^u 
Bake  Hobvrt  had  sacrificed  hix  chaoce  of  ducceed- 
Log  to  tlie  throne  of  England  on  the  death  of  his 
brother  William  Uufus,by  wearing  a«ay  his  time 
trith  her  io  Italy,  when  he  should  have  been  on 
hiH  way  to  Euglaad.  Robert's  wound  had,  from 
neglect,  degenerated  into  a  fistulouH  ulcer.  Upon  a 
consultation  among  the  medical  men  of  Saler- 
riuni,  it  was  decided  that  the  only  means  of  ex- 
tracting the  poison  which  prevented  the  wound 
from  healing  was  auction,  could  any  person  Iw 
found  bold  enough  to  undertake  8o  disagreeable 
an  office.  The  high-spirited  and  generous  Prince, 
however,  refused  to  listen  to  the  propoiifd  of  a 
remedy  which  threatened  the  operator  with  dan- 
ger; but  the  advice  of  the  physicians  coming  to 
the  ears  of  his  wife,  whose  alTections  were  wedded 
with  her  hand  to  her  husband,  she  resolved  not  to 
}'ield  to  him  in  generosity  ;  and,  taking  advantage 
of  an  opportunity  when  his  senses  were  locked  in 
opiate  alumbers,  she  extnu-ted  tlie  poison  from 
his  wound  with  her  own  mouth,  and  thus  rescued 
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from  the  grave,  at  tlic  price  of  her  own  existence^ 
a  husband  without  wham  she  felt  the  gift  of  tifi^fl 
would  have  been  valueless. 

Suth  was  the  occasion,  and  «uch  the  tragical 
issue  of  the  gallant  but,  unfortunate  Robert's 
visit  to  Salernuni,  which  has  been  handed  down 
to  posterity  more  through  the  celebrity  of  a  Mc- 
dicttl  Poem  •  written  in  honour  of  his  visit  ami  in- 
scribed to  him,  than  through  tlie  lulnuratlon  which 
so  rare  an  lui^Uiure  of  eoujugal  love  and  di»inte- 
reetcd  devotion  is  entitled  to  clalui  from  all  ages. 
The  work  in  quentioii  Tt'as  a  poetic  treatise  on  the 
art  of  preseniug  health,  written,  out  of  compli- 
ment to  Robert,  in  Leuntue  verse,  (which  was  the 
form  wont  popular,  at  that  periotl,  among  the 
Normans,)  by  John  of  Milan,  and  it  became  in  a 
little  time  so  celebrated  as  to  attract  uunibcrless 
eommcntjiturs  during  the  twelfth  and  following 
centuries,  and,  among  the  rest,  Arnold  of  Villa 
Nova.  It  was  inscribed,  in  the  name  of  the 
whole  College  of  Salcrnum,  to  Robert.  Thia^_ 
work,  which  was  entitled  *'  Hegimeii  itaiiitatij^^ 
Saiemi,"  not  only  contained  the  priiicipal  rules 
for  preserving  health,  but  treated  also  of  the  Six 
NoD-Naturaltf ;  and  contained  a  chajiter  on  the 
treatment  of  fistuluuH  idccrs,  in  conBC<iuence  of 
the  wound  under  which  Robert  laboured  having^— 

•  Sinct'  thi*  wa^  wrillon,  a  ii*^w  eJilion  of  this  cclehrtted 
medicail  Pt>eni  hasbevnadvcrtisv^l  for  |iiiblii;iiJ<in  in  Ivi>ik!oo, 
{wilh  an  Inlroductinu  ftiirt  Not«-«,  hy  Sir  Alrxatiilpr  C'rnVff,) 
uoder  ihe  title  of  '■  l<E6tMKX  Sasitatis  Salkhxitaxiim  j 
a  l*omn  on  llio  PrcM>r\iitguri  of  Health,  In  Rln-miu^  Lalit 
Venw,  ttiliircjiwil  l>v  iliv  S.I100I  ofSaleroo  to  RuWrt  vif  Nt 
mnndv,  »un  of  William  th*  C'oiiqiiftror." 
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warned  tkst  cfamctrr.  Pew  works  obtAUi«d  ft 
KTCftter  ihnre  of  popularity  (rum  thv  tn«tMit  of  iU 
■mil  Tim  I  tli&a  UiU  of  Juhii  t>f  Milan,  or 
ralBiicd  tbrir  popubirity  luiiffcr :  and  im  (bU 
■coouat  it  had  ttuwy  iiuitAlura. 

Dakc  KoKcr,  tbr  tint  Kiufcof  both  tlir  SIdUt>, 
to  tbe  ytar  1130.  and  hi«  »uci-ri>Mit>  W'itliani  thr 
Rnrt  aitd  Srtofid,  fi*Ilowin#f  the  cxiuuplc  of  their 
pfgdect—OTB,  ticUl  out  ever)-  cDcourafnncnt  to thr 
iaprofviBcnt  «f  uu-cUrial  knnwleilitp  at  Salrmuin^ 
iiMOiniidi  that  Ordrric  Vital,  the  Hi»U)riaii,  who 
flouridbrd  ol  On*  time,  and  dinl  in  11-11,  prv- 
dictcd  that  thr  CtAltf^  of  Sulrriiuui  vruuld  Iwcumr 
hoMMS  tltrougboul  the  worlil,  «■  well  for  the 
letnting  of  it*  prafHaon,  as  tbc  number  of  it» 
■ebolBn. 

Ainoni;  other  iiniutora  of  the  **  Ittf^imen  Suni- 
toHst"  wiut  .-Kgidtuh  *t  n  native  of  Athens,  and  a 
■lonk  of  the  order  of  Sl  Ileucdict,  who  waa  ap- 
poiated  first  physieian  to  lliilip  Au^justus,  in  tlie 
btter  part  of  the  twclAh  century,  .i^^idiui,  in 
iuiitaliuu  vf  Juhn  of  Milan,  wrote  a  |KK-tic  trea- 


*  BmmW  IUi  jBittilm*,  "•*  KaT«  mnm  wetumui  tt  uuMhrt 
vt  thp  SUB*  BisM,  who  wm*  ■ariMinnl  AllumwiiHi,  hhI  Nuu- 
riafced  MM  n  Fh}-*M-t«u  jiin)  fhibwophcr  tiDtW  the  Fnprmr 
nbarioi  II.  wbf>  died  in  SSO.  Tbn  .4If[i(liu4  «W  brmnr  ■ 
B«M>lictnir,  and  wii>I1m*  uiiIImit  i/«m>ral  lrHcta>,t^«hKti  llir 
{inari)uil  «rr  itiu«  "  I>  I'ltUilius,"  and  "  Db  Vosmis."  Dripg 
aerultniljdiy  «c>u»dad  bj  ju  urroM',  hr  Kuuld  tiol  miBtt  ihr 
Kuuod  tu  be  ilrwri,  liul  he  anffht  cxortM'  his  fiirtiturlr  iii 
licanii^  (Miti.  TU*  fonnor  ^Suifiiis,  wlHaii  Hallrr  caJU  "  rx 
SslenuUtaA  SHiolA  Mn)»~iM  dl- P<m>u,"  wm  ■  Caoaa  of  Parw, 
mad  oiuni^ti  jKtinliii*  (_ oiUitriiMB,  <ir  GiUm  de  Corbefl;  bt* 
Worfc  on  Om  L'ruic  kixl  Fulv  with  ui  KxpluMtauD  and  ('(te- 
Mfntary,  bj  M.  CietiiilU  d«  FulishMfo,  wh«  mwicd  at  V«ik*> 
ia  14M.  at  Lyoiiti  in  lfiuA«  sad  Hasfl  in  t»7V 
r  5 
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dse  on  the  properties  of  Medicines,  and  on  the 
PoUe  and  Urine,  rn  Mexameter  rerse,  with  little 
regard,  boweTer,  to  lUt  accuijicy  of  hiv  ver^i- 
fkntioii.  In  tliie  work  he  iiiidei  f^uU  «'ith  Coii' 
fitAntine,  for  having  written  too  diffusely,  and 
Philarrtus,  too  concisely,  respecting  the  piiUe  and 
urine.  He  also  niakeb  some  raeulion  of  those 
who  were  educated  at  Montpellier  in  France, 
which  city  was  at  this  period  celebrated  for  its 
■School  of  Medicine,  although,  as  our  counirynntn 
John  of  Salisbury  informs  us,  m\ich  reduced  from 
ita  orijfinal  HpU-iidoiir.  This  poem,  such  as  it 
was,  obtained,  like  its  prcUecewsor,  so  much  popu- 
larity at  the  time,  that  it  became  the  text  hook  of 
the  schools,  and  employed  the  pen  of  (icntile, 
one  of  the  ableiit  commentators  of  the  a^,  in 
expounding  it.  Contemporary  M'ith  the  author 
of  this  Medico-Focni  wat>,  as  Leland  infoniiu  us, 
another  .I'^gidiutj,  im  Kiii^lii^lutian,  and  author  of 
uevcnd  works  which  appear  to  have  been  lost. 

Such  was  the  good  effect  produced  by  the 
encouragement  given  to  literature  at  Salerimm, 
by  the  fir»t  kingit  of  the  two  Sicilies,  and 
'  eo  fully  wiM  the  prediction  of  Vital  fiiltilled> 
that,  almost  within  half  a  century  after  the 
death  of  that  historian,  it  obtained,  from  Ben- 
jamin of  Tudela',  the  pniisc  of  being  the  best 
•chool  of  medicine  among  the  children  of  Kdomf. 


•  Tiidelu.     A  city  of  Nnvurrc,  in  Spain,  situated  «u  the 
rij;lit  latik  uf  Uie  Kbru,  ulwiiL  mcuiy-tbree  Irugucn  MW.  of 

t  'Ilie  numr.  by  wliicb  BeiiJRanu  of  Tutle'a  iUKtiiigui«liu 
Uk  ClirirtiiiiiB  of  th«  Wert. 
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He  risitcd  Salereum,  alwnit  the  year  117*2,  uii 
his  return  from  travels  ovor  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  then  known  world.  Beujaniin*,  in  the 
itincnirj"  of  his  travels,  distinctly  enumersites  the 
several  citie*  which  %verc  inhabiltci  by  tlic-  Jews 
«t  that  period,  with  the  iiuiiiIht  rft>idi>nt  in 
each,  and  adds  that  many  of  tlirni  iiumteil  the 
practice  of  medicine,  not  merely  amoiif;  their 
own  tril>e2i,  hut  bImi  among  the  Moor»i  and 
Chriatians,  notwitli^tanding  the  exprG&&  pro- 
hibition, by  the  canon  Inn'  of  that  perlud,  against 
persons  uf  the  Jewish  pcraunsiiuu  pructihing 
medicine  amou^  Christtanii.  But  lan's  arc 
powerle&s  when  not  in  conformity  with  public 

*  I)«t>jamiu  wav  a  StyiiA  Rabbi  of  great  <«agnL'ii^  diiil 
tcHiiiil  jiii'.^nnfiit,  with  B  stmt  rcj^urd  for  tnitli,  tmiicd  tu 
KrMt  »kiH  in  the  sacired  laws,  and  a  super^tiuoiw  vetiiTiitiuu 
^ir  ilif  tn<rttii(KiiM  of  MoMH.  He  mis  iMrn  at  Tudt^lu.  iiImjui 
the  niiiklle  uf  llie  12t)i  CVntiiry,  aiirl,  bHne  aiixioiii  U>  Titiit 
tun  renin trv met]  in  thr  ea.<l,  wtiom  hi^  hfitx^  to  fiiiil  iii  Miclt 
U  Mtafe  <\i{  pnn-vr  ami  o|mIerire  »n  miijht  rptlciiiKl  To  <))« 
bonoiir  of  liU  luilion,  rv)ninii*i>ce<J  hiit  iniveN  iti  tliiu, 
nroc«^)ins  fruin  Sp^rni  tn  ('diinliinlimipler,  ami  a>t  Tir  -jx 
Cbineae  '^rlttry.  He  iheti  rrliinifd  thrmi^li  ^-arionn  |MrtA 
of  India,  and, iinbarkiiisuii  lli?  liicUati  Ofma,  visited  seteroi 
of  iu  isUiidi,  and  rc.;cheii  Kui-tipe  liy  way  of  Kgvpt,  (aflt-r  an 
abveari?  uf  lliis-tt.-4-it  vimm,)  ivilti  a  v^st  fiinil  uf  informntiuii 
Kinertin^  ysiti*  nf  ih(?  world  at  th:il  time  lilUc  knowri.  IJl- 
died  in  1 173,  a  few  ni<»iiiiK  *f\<iT  hm  rvtorn.  liis  Itjutzrary, 
thp  firtt  pdJI.inn  of  wliiiih  apprareri  at  run^taiilinople,  iii 
1543,  wilb  a  Latin  IniiiKl;nii)ii,  Lj  B{-:n*dicl  Aria*,  Mi}iit4ims, 
r^tnlaina  an  apromil  of  hb  IraTpls,  iiiiermixed  wiili  ••inti*- 
uiriits,  iiu  ilumlM  iiri(ii>*Mli:^it  ox:iggrr.il<^il,  t^f  llii?  p<jwi>r  mid 
pfwpphty  of  his  Jcwisli  Bn-ilimi.  Caspiir  Qiidin,  hrnvfv.-r, 
ittalt^  tUxt  hf.  liMil  a  iiHiMt  r>-lij^iiiui  regiird  fur  Inilli,  ^iriit  lliat 
bis  obicrratiaiis  and  ncrDiiiiU,  lik«  llio<ic  of  our  ctiiiiiiiiiiiili'd 
I'oiiutriiauii  Bruc<^  have  provv<l  U))i>"  ox^itiinuliui)  lu  liu 
i^i^^rall)'  cxacL  Siv  Ouit.  C'Mim.  rte  Scrip.  Ecdet.  tam  ii. 
wi.  1!}24.  Liyiite  1722. 
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opinion,  aud  those  cnactud  fur  the  discuurage- 
ment  of  the  Je\n  were  ordy  efficient  mo  long 
M  the  Christians  majiitiiued  somcttiiiig  like  aii 
equality  of  talent,  wealth,  wid  Iciuriiing,  with 
their  Hebrew  brethren ;  no  wioner,  therefore,  did 
the  balance  decidedly  preponderate  in  favour 
of  Jen'ish  over  Chriistiun  learning  and  talents^ 
than  the  laws  became  virtually  a  dead  letter, 
popular  prejudice  yielded  to  the  force  of  private 
jnterent,  and  Jcwh  were  openly  employed,  and 
publicly  appointed  physiciivns  to  the  first  ]>otcn- 
tntcs  of  the  day,  whose  example  wa«  rapidly  fol- 
lowed by  their  subjects,  in  utter  diareeiard  of  the 
Bensek'Sfi  thunder  of  unpoptihir  and  discounte- 
nanced ermctinpnts.  'V\m^,  we  fiinl  lUniust  tTery 
Potentate  in  Christendom,  both  Itofnre  and  during 
the  period  in  which  Benjamin  finuritihed,  urail- 
ing  himself  of  the  superior  medical  skill  of  the 
Hebrews,  employing  Jewish  phyaieiana,  and 
remunerating  their  servieeB  with  princely  sala- 
ries. The  Emperor  Charlemagne  retained  about 
his  person  two  Jewish  phyt^ioanR,  Farnigutus 
and  liulialiyliha  Beiigesta,  who  drew  up,  at  his 
desire,  a  work  entitled  7\icuin,  or  Tables  of 
Health,  not  materially  different  from  that  since 
published  under  the  name  of  Elluchafiem  £U- 
mithar.  Cliarles  the  Bald,  who  died  in  877} 
also  emphiyed  a  Jewish  physician  of  the  name 
of  Zcdekiaii,  who  wa»  accused,  but  with  what 
justice  was  never  known,  of  liaving  shortened  his 
(lays  by  poition.  And,  towards  the  close  «if  the 
tenth  century,  the  Jews  being  almost  the  only 
persons  who  understo<»d  the  learning  of  the  Ara- 
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bluf,  we  ftMl  pcTHms  of  Utit  penuftdon  not  onljr 
beldio^  iht  finit  rank  tliroogbottt  Europe  m  phy- 
rietiuis,  but  rren  employed  profMtKHialljr,  nod 
nuuuierated  lihenlly.  by  tttr  I'oprs  thcimclvcs. 
Tbrir  cnpcHor  ktiowlcHlitf  pilocd  thrm  alao  aini* 
hr,  if  not  nipcriar,  ulrontagu  amooff  ih«  Su%nn» 
in  Spi^n,  althouf^  the  Mooriih  errn  rxrcpdrd 
thr  ChriMtinii  iirt-jiidicc  tfpilnitt  thrm.  Joining 
with  ibc  Atuont  un  thrir  InTiusifm  of  Spain,  and 
gpuhioo  of  the  Christijuis  from  throcc  abuut  the 
far  J^'U  tlu^y  ubtoinvd  a  ■ettlrmtrtt  in  tbe 
ettir*  of  CordcvM  lutd  Orcniida.  In  Asia  ttiry  arc 
■id  Ut  bavr  had  an  academy  or  univcniity  at 
Son,  as  enrly  »•)  the  ye«r  S04,  and  to  ham 
njoyed  th«  cutifidencv  uf  many  (if  (hr  Mrlier 
Calipha,  by  whom  they  were  employed,  hi  all 
mtten  requiring  a  morr  thnn  onlinnn*  ekill, 
knowledge,  and  addrrfn.  From  thin  ehurt 
review  of  the  general  ntatc  of  learning  ainung 
the  Jeti-H,  bnlb  at  the  period  and  for  mniiy 
centurin  beforr  Itrnjamin  flouriahrd,  vrv  nmy 
be  able  to  form  Bomr  cvtimatr  of  hia  pn)l>nMe 
eompetonrtf  bi  dm<le  ii[h>ii  the  mt'ritu  nf  the 
Salcniuin  Schmil,  t-Npi-cially  when  corrobontt«d 
by  the  concurrent  t«Bliniony  of  other  writera  of 
the  most  unr)ue8li(tn:ihh'  niitharity. 

Frederick  II.,   fclniprrfir  uf  the  West,  who  wat 
not  only  n   man  of  prf)found   learning  himitelf, 
bat  alflo  a  mnt>t  miintfia-nt   patron   nf  Litcraturr, 
II  endowed  the  C'oUegr  uf  bitlcniuni  with  iicculinr 

H     prirUegre*,  in  the  year  1225,  and  at  the  saiue 

I        "An 

■      1*7  (be  I 


Atnone  tttp  pr^ikfo,  or  rfttbcr  noMpoliM,  granted 
lii]i  the  Iun|Mnjr  al  llua  tbus,  it  nat  aol  petupi  turn  of  t)M 
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time  laitl  down  a  course  of  Htudy  to  be  follou'ed 
by  the  pupils,  and  reifiilated  the  several  es- 
nminations  which  the  eatiditlutcs  fur  degrees 
were  to  underj^o  previously  to  being-  liccoseil  to 
pnurtice  either  hi  Medieiiie  or  Surgery.  These 
rej3;uhition8,  (many  of  which  evince  the  soundest 
judgment,)  together  with  the  great  pnvileges 
gnirited  by  the  Emperor,  had  the  efiect  of 
raisiiii;  SiUcnium  rapidly  to  the  wnilh  of  that 
reputation  whieh  it  retained  for  diich  a  succession 
of  years. 

The  statutes  of  Salcmutn  arc  of  extreme  an- 
tiquity, but,  notwithtftanding,  admirably  adapted 
to  the  object  which  they  had  in  view,  and  drawn 
Up  with  I1U  iiiconsidertible  degree  of  ability.  Being 
the  first  of  their  kind,  they  served  as  a  model 
for  tliose  %vliich  were  afterwards  framed  for  the 
government  and  discipline  of  similiir  establish- 
ments; hence,  a  short  notice  of  their  leading 
features  may  not  be  uninteresting. 

The  College  waa  placed  under  the  protection 
of  St.  Matthew,  and  was  Btyled,  aeeorcling  to  the 
inKcription  on  its  neal,  "  L'ivitas  Hi]>|H»eratig," 
the  City  of  Hippocrates.  The  foundation  eou- 
slsted  of  ten  Doctors  or  IVofessors,  whose 
seniority  wa*  regulated  by  the  dates  of  their 
appuintincntb.  'J'hc  examination  for  degrees 
was  conducted  with  the  greatetit  ^trictness^  and 
the  works  in  which  the  candidates  were  ex- 
amined as  to  their  prolieieney  in  their  studies 

iMitt  tmiHirUiil,  thai  the  [wivileac  of  gitutiiiig  dectpe*  and  a 
ltM.-ii(.i!  tu  |»«c(ic«  wiu  mlHctnl  lo  ihe  College*  of  Skkntam 
«D(I  Nuplca. 
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w«re  the  Thmprutirs  of  Gklrn,  tlic  br^mttng 
of  the  &nit  Cuion  of  Aviccnna,  or  the  Apborumt 
of  Hippncnti*9i.  Condlcbftei  for  the  ilq(rre  of 
Uoclor  of  Medicine  were  rrquirrd  to  haw  at- 
taioed  the  b^  »f  twrutj--one,  nod  to  produce 
testimoniaU  of  Uaring  t«tu(lied  Mcdii-ino  umier 
cuinprlr>.t  pn>f<-TUM»r»  during;  tJu'  Bjjurt-  uf  BCM'ti 
yeaw.  For  admiMioii  dmoiiK  the  Iiody  of  tiur- 
gciMM,  it  wu  Dcceuary  to  hftre  deroted  twelve 
raootlM  at  leait  to  anatomic&l  puntuim.  'Hir 
eaiKHdate  was  ref|iiin-(i  u>  take,  on  tit-in^  nd- 
ndtted,  an  oath  of  canformity  with  the  lawB  and 
Bnges  of  the  College,  to  refuse  all  fcvi  or 
reaiuneratioii  fur  utti-rtdancc  un  tite  [Kior,  and 
not  to  enter  into  any  lucratire  compact  witli  a 
dniggisi  or  apothecary.  Havinf^  Rworn  fuithfiilly 
to  iibfterrr  all  thnw  n-^Iatiunti,  a  bonk  wan 
placed  in  hie  baiul,  n  rin^  upon  hift  Bn^er,  uiid 
a  laurel  crown  upon  his  head*  and  he  was  then 
diambsed  wilh  a  kJMt  of  iVaoe.  Itcsidt-n  tltc 
statnteB  relatinf^  to  the  course  of  ktudy  luid  forum 
uf  admitting  candtdaten  to  iheir  degree*,  then* 
w<Te  many  other  pntrtniond  for  rcgulntinK  the 
practice  of  medicine  xtithiti  the  juriaUicliun  of 
the  Ljiiversity,  and  more  etpeciolly  Ihu  drpart- 
ment  <if  pharuiocy,  uhli^in^  thp  dni^jrigtit  and 
apotliccarick  not  only  to  aini|Kiund  their  medi- 
eincii  failfafiiUy,  according  to  the  prescription*  of 
the  physicians,  but  aUo  to  sl-W  them  at  ii  price 
reflated  by  conipi'tcnt  outhurity.  and  not  ac- 
cording to  their  own  unconlruuliHl  caprice. 

Thus  favoured  mid  eneounifjcd  by  the  ^rrnlefet 
princtMif  the  helidol  uf  Sulenium  continued  fur 
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tnnny  agea  to  shoot  a  cheering  ray  of  inU'llcctual 
splendour  athwart  the  Cininiprian  darkness  which 
cuvclopfil  almost  every  other  portion  of  the 
chriatian  world.  The  various  professors  were 
men  distinguished  for  their  learningt  their  talents, 
and  their  assiduity  :  and,  under  the  auttpiecs  of 
the  Emperor  Frederick,  they  not  only  multiplied 
copies  of  the  works  of  the  Arabians,  hut  puh- 
lished  trnnslatiotiii  of  them  into  (jreek  and  Latin : 
and,  although  this  had  the  etTect  of  causing  the 
original  writings  of  the  Greek  I'hysicians  to 
Bluniber  in  obMrurity  for  a  period  of  two  or  three 
liuudred  ycarti,  tliese  translationa  from  the  Arabic 
were  not  without  their  uee,  tsince  tiiey  kepi 
alive  the  recolk'etion  of  the  Grifk  MTiCers,  aotl 
eventually  led  to  their  being  Bought  out  and 
rescued  from  oliUvton. 

But,  a»  decadence  is  the  inevitable  fate  of^ 
every  thiitg  on  earth,  and  aa  revolutions  take' 
place  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences  no  leas  than 
in  States  and  KnipircK,  »o  also  the  glorj'  of 
the  Saleroian  School,  which  liad  ko  long 
rivalled  every  contemporary  in  the  number  of 
its  students  and  the  celebrity  of  its  professom, 
was  doomed  to  decay.  It  already  exhibited  a 
tarnished  splendour  at  the  cummcnci'nient  of 
the  fourteenth  ceiiturj-,  and  had  so  far  dot-lined 
from  its  original  lustre,  even  towards  the  middle  ^| 
of  that  centurj',  us  to  have  given  occasion  to  ^^ 
Pctrarcli's  (jhser^ing  nbout  that  period — "  Fiiissc 
Salerni  medirhnE  ftmtem  fm»n  est ;  srd  nihil 
eat  quod  no»  senio  esaresra/."  (Report  speaks 
of  Salerno  a&  having  been  a  fountain  of  metlical 
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knowkd^;    but   tberr   U    oolhiog   which   dues 
not  become  dried  ap  by  agv.} 

Bc«id(^  lite  writrrv  alrrsd)  spoken  of  M 
bdongiiig  to  thr  Sc-liiN>l  uf  Salcniutn,  it  Ixiaited 
fikeviM  of  Eiio«,  Ciarinfioiituii,  Nicliolnu*,  aiid 
other*,  who  trere  far  froni  dcllt'u-nl  in  merit,  nnd 
were  accounted  prodi{[iei  of  lenrning  in  thow 
ttgc*  of  (lurkneM  and  ignonince,  of  credulity  and 
luperitiLioD. 


cu^vPTER  vir. 


Pn^resf  of  Medieine  fiom  the  Tenth  to  tht"  Sixteejith 
Ce-iilun' — General  Sf,ite  cf  Ignofanw — The  Pope*  ihem- 
selve»  cliiirjjed  with  Masic — AlberliiH  Magnus;  learIii-»  M»- 
ilicinc  III  P>irM  jiid  (_Vilo;^^o,  having  the  celebratcfl  Tlinmaa 
AqiiiiiaB  amuu^  hi*  pupit^;  hi?  skill  in  CliPinislry  milij«:t« 
him  trj  ih*"  imiiiilatiirti  nt'  M*isif;  orriinoiiuslv  flipprana  to 
have  inVL'iUfsl  nrf-arms— Tlic  (jiriff  first  Chemists  in  Europe 
— R'lgcr  Barmi;  his  rapid  pmjirPM  in  Kiinwlfdgv'  boih  at 
Oxford  and  Paris;  iixNuini'j  the  Franc ij-caii  habil;  settles 
Kt  Oxford;  iKipiiIarity  of  Im  Ix-rtiire*;  nrruwd  of  Majpc ; 
hiH  ljP.('tHi'pj<  iiriihihliod;  impriMiiioH;  soikU  a  ropy  of  ha 
works  to  ClpTTjpiit  [V,,  who  rplcairs  him;  rc-imiirwoiicd ; 
lilieraieH  bj"  orJer  of  Nirhr>l:i.t  IV. ;  di-ath — Peter  ae  Anono 
— ^eiililiH  —  Aruolihia —  ilayTnoml  Lidlj— Bninin— Tli«^ 
dftric — Giili<?lnnw  Ac  Siliceto — L<inrmiii>— GnrdttniiLi — Mud- 
(liiiii* — .Sylrnticos — GiiWrtiin  Ane''"^""* — Johit  of  Oiidde*- 
Aen — Glaiiyillc — Guy  dc.  ('hauliar — Jolui  Ardcni — Valewut 
de  Taraiil*— JSavonarola^AlcxHiidpr — Srairlaliiw^TiilhotcH 
»y  practL<ted  hT  Colot — Achilliiii— C.  AiiPeliaiiiB — Sylrius 
^B<'nr«liclii!i^BurlMiTii*— SihW  Aiishfaitii*— ^Svphi!i»— Cu- 
mauu^i — LcoiiicciJiis— Torella — JaohutCntuiifii)* — Mayiiard 
— InlTixlui-tioii  of  GuAbrum^Applicitliuii  of  Cbt-mlatry  to 
Medicine. 

Thk  (pra  nt  whtcli  wc  have  now  arrived,  although 
not  proliBc  in  ^reat  natneK  or  cxtranrtHiiary 
discovetiev  iu  the  department  of  medicine^  is 
not,  however,  wholly  barren  of  incident*  wor- 
thy of  notice,  or  names  deserving  of  commemo- 
ration. 

In  the  universal  ignorance  which  at  this  time 
enveloped  the  whole  christian  world,  pre-eminence 
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In  knowledge  often  bocamo  daiigrroiis  to  it»  pos- 
sessor, and  CT'en  the  triple  cro\m  of  the  pontiff, 
however  it  might  secure  its  wearer  from  the  terrom 
of  the  Inquisition,  was  impotent  to  screen  him  from 
the  rituperations  of  the  malevolent,  when  he 
dared  to  ifwar  above  the  muddy  level  of  the 
age,  ai«l  indidge  in  the  exercise  of  those  nobler 
bcultics  which  alone  ditttin^iKh  man  from  the 
brute»  of  the  field,  aorl  exhibit  him  in  the  ex- 
alted rank  of  a  being,  made  in  the  likcnetts,  and 
participating,  however  humbly,  in  the  attributes 
of  his  omniscient  creator.  Several  of  the  ['opes, 
as  we  learo  from  high  authority,  were  regarded 
during  the  eleventh  and  succeeding  centuries  an 
Magicians,  solely  on  account  of  their  attainments 
in  Mathematics  and  Philosophy. 

When,  therefore,  the  sanctity  attached  to  the 
character  of  the  Pontiff,  as  successor  to  the  chiiir 
of  St.  Peter,  was  insufficient  to  protect  him  from 
the  imputation  of  jtracticcs  utterly  irrccoiicllcable 
with  that  supposed  sanctity,  we  cannot  be  sur- 
prised that  men  of  less  exalted  rank  should 
become  the  victims  of  calumny,  and  the  objects 
of  persecution,  whenever  they  ventured  to  eman- 
cipate their  minds  from  the  slavish  trammels  of 
auperstition,  penetrate  the  hidden  mysteries  of 
nature,  and  dare  to  think  or  act  fur  themselves. 
To  the  ignorant  the  book  of  nature  and  the  re- 
cords of  inHpiration  were  a«  a  scaled  volume,  tu 
unclose  which  was  cunningly  taught,  by  an  article 
of  the  pst-udo-religioii  of  the  day,  to  be  an  act 
of  the  deepest  impiety — imil  men  were  taught  to 
view  knowledge  as  a  kind  of  Pandora's  box,  which, 
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if  opened,  would  let  lootic  an  intindntion  of  misery 
and  peBtilcnce  to  dcnolah*  the  earth. 

Yet,  ill  tlicfiii>  aj<t.'s  of  diirkness,  spirits  were 
found  even  among  the  Pontiff*  themselves,  daring 
and  inquinitivc  enouf;h  to  attempt  to  raise  the 
myBterioua  veil  which  ^hut  out  knowledge  from 
the  nilgar  gaze ;  and  among  the  moiikK  and 
clerg)',  the  sole  depositories  of  the  little  leiirning 
of  the  age,  some  few  meteors  shone  out,  at  long 
and  dreary  ini«rTals,  «'ith  a  brilliancy  which  for 
a  Ume  promised  tu  dissipate  the  surrounding 
darknesH. 

Of  ihig  description  was  the  celehrated  Alliertua 
Magnus,  whom  the  fabulous  records  of  hia  age 
have  handed  down  as  possessed  of  knowledge  far 
exceeding  the  ^harc  which  fidls  to  the  lot  of 
the  most  gifted,  and  powers  which  partook  of  the 
character  of  superhuman.  The  date  of  liis  birth 
is  a  point  by  no  means  satisfactorily  dfterniincd, 
being  placed  by  some  at  the  close  of  the  twclfthi 
and  by  others  in  the  fiflli  year  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  He  is,  however,  admitted  by  all  to  tiave 
been  born  at  Lawingen  in  Suabia,  and  educated 
at  the  University  of  Pavia ;  from  whence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Paris,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine,  some  time  in  the  year  1236. 
Happening,  during  his  residence  in  the  metro- 
polis of  France,  to  hear  the  celebrated  orator 
Father  Jourdain  preach,  he  was  iiiduced  to  aa- 
«ume  the  habit  of  the  Dominicans,  to  which 
order  that  Father  belonged.  He,  nevertheless, 
became  a  most  popular  lecturer  in  Philosophy, 
Medicine,  and  Theology,  both  at   Paris  and  at 
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hoMliiid,  anmaf  others  of  bia  pujttl*,  one  no 
niiwtriom  than  thr  crirbratn]  Thmna* 
ilia*.  On  thr  dnth  of  Fntlu-r  JounUin,  be 
pratDOted  l(>  thr  mnk  fint  of  Vlmr  Cimrral, 
ud  BftpnTiinli  vf  Pnjrinnol  uf  thot  urdrr  i 
ill  1360,  be  waa  timed  to  tlic  net  vf  HxtivUm, 
vhicfa  Ih:  retiuned  otiiy  for  thrcr  jrewr  whI  Uno 
rftirrd  to  Culoipic.  Fnnu  thciicc  hr  proceeded 
on  a  nitnionary  tour  through  (itTuranjr  nnd  Bo- 
hen^in,  to  preach  a  fourtti  Cnibodr  nf^aiiut  the 
Tnrki ;  and,  in  \'274,  we  find  hint  a»«>i»tini(  at  a 
Council  of  the  Church  held  at  the  city  of  Lyuna. 
FfOCB  tfaU  trnir,  tn  the  ilitti*  nf  liio  dcnth,  in  No- 
TCnbrr  I2W,  lie  rrEiihn]  ulinoit  wliolty  at  C  rdiigni^ 
where  be  occupied  hiniM'lf  chiffly  in  inttructing 
the  relifpuu*  uf  hi»  nnlt-r.  He  wno  ii  niunt  vulu- 
BUDOUi  nritcr,  and  empluycd  h'm  pen  upon  a  viut 
variety  of  mbjects,  at  Aritlimetii.-,  Aetrttricmiy, 
.\ftrology,  Geometiy,  Chcniintry,  Optii-v,  Miiatc, 
&c.  Several  of  Uie  ^rorka,  however,  which  l»ave 
been  imputed  to  bim,  are  iind»ubtedly  epurious, 
Mpecinlly  The  treatiie  "  De  ttccrcti»  nitilicrum, 
item  dc  rirtiiiitnia  herborum,  Inpidum,  et  anima- 
Ihuiii"  vdiicb  wan  the  production  of  his  pupil, 
Henry  of  Saxony.  They  were  nil  e(>nfct<'d  and 
publixhed  in  twenty-one  folio  %'olun)o»  nt  Lyons, 

Lin  the  year  1615,  by  Father  Jnini,  a  Dominican  of 
Grenoble.  .Mbertiin  i*  said  to  h»ve  devoted  much 
of  bi«  time  to  the  study  of  Chemistr)',  to  which 
he  was  no  doubt  led  by  the  search  after  the 
Philosopher's  stone  and  the  Elixir  ViUr,  those 
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two  if^nes  /atui  which  deluded  the  wisest  men 
even  at  ii  much  later  and  more  illuminated  age. 
His  pruficiency  in  this  iiciencc,  as  well  as  in  Me- 
chauicH  and  other  branches  of  general  knowledge, 
in  wliieh  he  was  far  sui)prior  ,to  the  most  learned 
of  his  cuntvmporuries,  subjected  hitn  tu  the  im- 
putation of  magic,  notwithstanding  his  belonging 
to  the  onier  of  the  Dominicans,  who  wielded  at 
that  time  Uic  tlmiiders  of  the  Inquisition  with 
such  relentless  severity  against  all  who  were  sus- 
pected of  being  addicted  to  theiic  artss.  He  con- 
:structe(i  an  AudroideK,  or  Automaton  figure, 
which  the  ignorant  multitude,  ei'er  ready  to  listen 
to  the  man'ellous,  firmly  believed  to  be  a  familiar 
spirit,  by  whom  ho  was  assisted  in  his  >iu]ipo»cd 
conjurations.  This  figure,  we  arc  told,  iras  so  art- 
^lly  funned  ati  to  be  able  to  spcuk,  and  perform  a 
number  of  othrr  feats  which  may  ivell  have 
passed  for  supcriiiutural  in  tho&e  day»,  but  which, 
no  (loubl,  fell  far  short  of  the  apparently  mira- 
culous performances  of  the  Automulun»  exhibited 
Homc  years  since  by  Slgnor  Muillardet,  or,  still 
more  recently,  by  that  astonishing  arti»t  Proso- 
pograpbus,  whose  extraordinary  likenesses  are 
now  in  the  possession  of  no  many. 

&ome  have,  by  a  strange  aiiachrimism,  given 
.'\lbertus  credit  for  the  invention  of  fire-arms ; 
witliout  perhaps  recollecting  that  the  discovery 
of  gunpuu'der,  generally  ascribed  to  our  illustrious 
couulryman  Bacon,  at  a  considerably  later  period, 
ought  to  take  the  precedence  of  fire-arms,  which, 
without  ginipowder,  would  have  been  of  little 
practical  utility ! 
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Bcforr  thr  dny*  of  AllHTtur  Mafi;nuii  and  of 
Bacon,  the  knowlrdgr  of  Chniiislry,  or,  tnorp 
fotrecllj-,  Alchemy,  was  irairictcd  almcMt  wholly 
to  the  Arnbinns,  who  Inhaliited  Aa'tn,  Africa, 
and  Spain.  Now,  howrviT,  this  faftcinatiiig  bci* 
ence  was  conimunirnted  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Germany  anil  of  F!nf;laiid,  thmuj^h  the  c\ort[ona 
of  Albi-'rt  the  (ireat  in  the  otic,  and  Koger  Kncon 
in  the  other  country  ;  who,  with  Peter  of  Maharn 
Court,  in  Hicardy,  were  at  this  period,  if  we 
except  the  Saracens  iu  Spain,  the  only  three 
persons  in  Europe  possessing  thu  filighteat  oc- 
qiuuDtance  with  tliis  art. 

Roger  Bacon,  our  distinguished  countryman, 
and  the  great  founder  of  true  Philosophy  in  Bri- 
tain, waB  born  at  llchester,  in  ihe  county  of 
Somerset,  some  time  in  the  year  121-1,  and  re- 
ceived the  first  part  of  bis  education  at  Oxford, 
from  whence,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the 
day,  he  removed  to  the  Inivcrsity  of  Paris,  where 
be  soon  attracted  notice  by  the  assiduity  with 
which  he  applied  hiniKclf  to  his  studirM,  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  he  advanired  in  tlie  path  of 
improvement ;  and,  in  testimony  of  his  decided 
superiority  in  all  the  literary  and  scientific  at- 
tainments of  the  age,  he  was  early  promoted  to 
the  dignity  of  Doctor  in  'Ilicolog}'.  At  what 
time,  or  in  what  place,  he  BMiumcd  the  monastic 
bahit  of  the  order  uf  St.  Francis,  whether  in 
France,  or  after  lii»  return  in  1240,  to  the  land  of 
bis  nativity,  in  not  knoM-n  with  certainty,  nor 
is  tlie  knowledge  of  any  utaterial  niouient.  Tliat 
he  might  be  enabled  to  prosecute  bis  studies  with 
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more  advaiila^,  and  witli  less  daiigiT  uf  interrup- 
tion, Racon  established  himself,  on  his  return 
from  France,  at  the  I'nivcrsity  of  Oxford,  where 
tradition  yet  cherishes  liia  meinory  with  fond- 
ness^ and  delights  in  rcairring  U*  the  fancied 
scenes  of  his  laboiirn,  niul  the  spots  supposed 
to  have  been  hallriwfd  by  bis  presence. — Where 
is  the  Oxonian,  who  luis  not  eycil  with  holy 
gaze  the  apocrj-phal  remains  of  Friar  Bacon's 
stiidvt  or  feit  his  self-importance  flattered  by 
the  recollection  of  belonging  to  a  seminary 
which  boasts  an  Alfred  fur  its  restorer,  a 
bacon  fur  its  uriitiiiieul,  and  a  Camiiiig  for  its 
glory? 

Such  WHS  the  estrt>m  in  which  Bacon  was  held, 
and  so  great  were  the  exp*'ctJitions  forme<l  of  the 
adviiiitages  likely  to  accrue  to  science  from  his 
labours  and  experinients,  timt  he  was  enabled, 
by  the  assistance  of  contributions  liberally  made 
in  every  direction,  to  accumulate  a  library  of  the 
must  valuable  works,  supply  himself  with  the 
most  extensive  apparatus,  and  prosecute  tlie  most 
dirersihed  experimenis,  at  a  cost  of  not  less 

Ltliaii  iS.OOO ;  a  sum  which  would  be  regarded  as 
considerable  in  our  own  days,  and  wliich  was 
enormous  for  the  age  it)  which  Bacon  lived ;  when 
tlie  v:due  of  money  infinitely  exceeded  that  of 
tlie  present  time.  As  might  have  been  expected, 
ho^vever,  the  growing  reputation  of  the  sage 
au'akened  in  time  the  envy  of  his  brethren  of  the 
Franciscan  order,  and  the  fears  of  the  ministers 
of  an  idolatrous  and  deceitful  religion ;  who  anti- 
cipated, iu  the  increasing  illumination  to  which 
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hb  lecturei  pive  birth,  the  approorhinK  exposure 
of  their  own  system  of  impoitturt!,  and  the  term!- 
nation  of  their  tinboly  gulns.  Hence,  u  n  cotn- 
meficement  of  the  lyntcru  of  pcnecutioo,  which 
they  had  pmletertniiu-d  to  lulopt,  aa  well  aa  to 
silence  nuy  clamour  which  the  papii1.\ritr  of  their 
rictim  might  excite  agaiiiHt  the  cruelty,  iriitjutly, 
or  injuatice,  of  their  proceeding,  the  brethren  of 
Ua  order  cirmlntedf  with  the  nioat  malignant 
aniduity,  cnluinniei  whoae  baaencu  wiia  only 
equalled  by  their  falsehood,  and  exhtbiled  hb 
H'ientific  experiments  lu  iffTci-led  thrnuKh  the 
opemiiona  of  mu4(ic  aiu)  Llic  a^i'iir}*  tiF  the  spirits 
of  darkneaa ;  a  tale  well  calculated  to  gain  credit 
wHli  the  ignorant  and  tlie  »uprrslitiuufl,  who 
placed  their  fiiitli  in  the  keeping  of  men  im  )|;no> 
rant  and  much  more  wicked  than  themselves, 
and  re^rdcii  cvcty  thing  which  tranaceodcd  the 
iiarniu-  liniitK  of  their  iH-nighteil  urnii-rrtandtnga  aa 
the  result  of  eupcnintnritl  poncr.  lliiviiig  ttm& 
succe&afully  prepared  the  pitfall  for  the  destruc- 
tJoD  of  the  inDui'cnt  victim  of  their  f^uilty  appre- 
hensions, and  enlisted  the  worst  fei'Ungs  of  the 
]X)pulucc  id  their  unrigliteous  cniiite,  they  pro- 
ceeded more  bulilly,  ai  well  iu<  more  directly,  to 
the  attack ;  and  »o  f»r  prevailed,  as,  imder  the 
slide  prett-nce,  that  the  iimorntiotis  which  Uucon 
had  introduced  into  the  dix-tritirs  of  iM:ience  were 
CJklcuhited  to  disturb  tlie  trau<)uillily  of  the 
Church,  (or,  in  other  words,  to  teach  men  to  think 
and  inquire  for  themkclrcs,  and  thus  detect  the 
wor«e  tlian  bUspIiemouit  impostiirt^  of  the  Priesta 
imd  Monks,)  to  obtain  an  order  prohibiting  the 
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^^^M  farther  contitiuance  uf  his  tect4ire3.  Not  satiti- 
^^H  tied  with  thus  drying  up  tlic  fuuiituin  of  know- 
^^^^  letlfje  at  its  source,  hut  anxious  to  prevt'ni  the 
H  possible   leakaf^e    of    tlic    smallest   drop   which 

H  could  tend  to  rerire  the  spirits  of  their  drooping-' 

H  countrymen,  and  invl^^orate  their  powerR  of  iiivcsti- 

^ft  gating  the  truth,   and  ])enetrating  through  the 

^^h  tnistB  of  imposture,  they  at  length  confined  him 

^F  fio  cloiiiely,  as  to  deprive  him  even  of  the  cheering 

^P  cunsoLationa   of   frienilbhip,  and  prevent  h'm  re- 

■  ceiving'  the  supply  of  food  required  for  the  mu- 

lenance  of  exhausted  nature — thus  tlity  hoped, 
not  only  to  prevent  the  farther  dlifutiion  of  hia 
doctrines,  but  alao  to  break  hit)  j^nerous  spirit, 
and  mould  him  into  a  wilHng  tool  for  the  fuMH 
therance  of  their   own   pur^JODee.  ^H 

^  The  prelates  and  the  Monks,  a»  he  compluns 

hiuiself  in  his  letter  to  his  enlightened  and  liberal- 
minded  friend,  Pope  Clement  the  fourth,  were 
apprehenMve  his  writings  might  extend  be}'ond 
the  putrefying  atmoapliere  of  their  convent,  or 
meet  the  gaze  of  other  eyes  than  their  own  and 
the  Pope's. 

But,  although  the  norclty  of  his  dortrincs,  and 
the  tranf|uillity  nf  the  church,  were  ostcntalionsly 
put  forward  by  the  persecutors  of  Bacon  as  the 
co]ouriU>le  prctextM  for  their  injustice  and  their 
severity,  both  they  nnd  their  nctim  \rell  knew 
that  they  were  by  no  means  the  true,  the  exriting, 
caimeM  of  their  affected  zeal  and  their  maltgntuit 
activity.  Had  the  cause  of  religion  alone  been, 
as  they  falselv  pretended,  in  danger,  Bacon  might 
have  continued  to  lecture  unmulested  by  them,  andj 
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Ui«  doctrines  tn  fail  upon  their  iinopi^cd,  ur  inKt- 
tentive,  mm — hi*  critnt*  i*-a«  held  t/)  he  of  a  dee[icr 
d]«  than  H  mere  attitrk  upon  Chrictianity — the  Ma- 
jcfty  which  he  invailetl  surpaued,  in  their  ahort* 
■i^ht«d  aud  Aelflnh  ideas,  the  MajeHty  of  Henren— 
he  dared  to  reprobate — hear  it,  ye  hereticn,  and 
tremble  —  hear  it,  ye  faithful,  and  shudder!  — 
he  dared  to  reprobate  the  ncea,  the  if^nonuice, 
the  irreligion,  and  the  lieentionsncDfi,  of  the 
priests — and  those  men,  whone  whole  liveii  were  a 
libe]  upon  the  holy  calling  ther  profaned — thoM 
men  wliome  cnndiirt  did  more  to  destroy  true 
religion  than  the  le<iiire?i  of  a  host  of  Baeons 
~4ho«P  men  wlin  re|^rded  the  altar  merely  as 
a  source  of  ungodly  giiin,  and  the  mean*  of  con- 
tinaing  their  career  of  infamy  and  debauchery 
— were  sufflcicntly  sensitive,  when  their  own 
nhominittions  were  held  up  tn  public  obloquy 
and  contempt;  and,  although  incapable  of  cor- 
recting the  crookedness  of  their  r)wn  wayH, 
active  enough  in  their  rndeavours  to  calumniate 
and  to  orerwhflni  the  man  who  had  the  courage 
tu  reprobate  tbt-ir  conduct,  and  the  virtue  to 
recommend  an  improvement  of  their  moral;). 

AnotluT  crime  of  IJacon'H,  unpardonable  in 
the  ifyes  of  Ihe  priesthood,  was  his  intimacy 
with  Hobert  firenlhend,  the  virtuous  and  ta- 
leiite<i  Hitthop  of  Lincoln,  who,  with  a  mnn- 
lineBS  befitting  the  exalted  station  he  held  in  the 
church,  and  an  intrgrily  worthy  "f  a  minister  of 
the  altar,  addresrtt'd  a  letter  of  salutarj-  n'proof  to 
Pope  Innocent  IV.,  and  had  not  lieiiitated  tn  ex- 
press, in  confidence  to  hi8  friends,  his  untiuatified 
Q  2 
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belief  in  the  identity  of  the  Pope  with  Antichrist : 
in  addition  to  all  which,  Bacoti  had  himself  hetm 
guilty  of  the  same  offence  as  had  been  committed 
by  Iiis  frirnd  the  Hishop,  having  also  irritten  freely 
to  the  Pope  on  the  subject  of  reformation  in  the 
Church;  pointing  out  its  urgent  ncccssit)',  and 
anticipating  those  results  flhich  ultimately  fol- 
lowed from  its  pcrtiiuieiuus  refuitid. 

These  were  crimes  which  detected  hjiiocrisy 
never  could  forgive — charges  which  interested 
nlale^'ole^ce  never  could  forget.  But,  however  the 
anil  uf  power  might  iniprisun  the  body,  or  coti- 
troul  the  actions ;  it  was  unable  to  deprive  Bacon 
of  that  esteem  which  the  knowledge  of  his  virtues 
cummauded,  or  tlmt  reHpect  which  his  pre-eminent 
t4UentB  wen*  sure  to  obttiiii.  Nut  withstanding 
the  ealuiunics  of  the  monks,  and  tlie  falsehoods  of 
hin  pcreccutors,  such  wa&  tha  opinion  entertained 
of  liacon  by  the  Caixlina)  Bii^hop  of  ^abiua,  who 
was  at  tliia  period  resident  an  Liegatc  from  the 
Pope  in  Knglatid,  that,  reganlle:»s  of  the  pre- 
teuded  charge  of  ttcrenies  said  to  be  contained  in 
Ills  works,  this  single-hearted  Prelate  requested 
Bacon  to  furnish  him  with  a  complete  collection 
of  his  numerous  and  important  wriiinga.  Appre- 
hensive, however,  of  the  consetjuenccs  of  openly 
violatiug  the  prohihitiou  of  hiit  fraternity,  which 
peremptorily  forbade  hit<  communicating  copies  of 
Ills  works  to  any  person  whatever.  Bacon  at  first 
refused  compliance  %vith  the  wish  of  this  exem- 
plary Biihop.  who,  being  informed  of  the  real 
cause  of  the  refusal,  good-humoured!y  submitted 
to  the  mortification.     When,  however,  on  the 
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htf  Trban  the  rourth,  in  the  year  1264,  the 
8    Hishop   of  Sabina  wub  elvcUMl   to  the 
choir,  under  the  title  of  PopfClcmfnt  IV., 
uMCffHf  on   hrnriiig   the  welcome  ti(lin)fa  uf  the 
^m       vxaltution  of  hU  friend  to  the  highest  statiun  in 
H      the  Church,  loet  no  time  iti  Hetiuttinliiig  Iiini  with 
hi«  readiness  to  comply  witli  the  wiBhcn  he  had 
formerly    expressed,    provided    his     coinpliam.-v 
would  he  unattended  with  diuigi>r  to  lilnimrlf,  from 
H      being  n  riolation  of  the  prohibition  he  hatd  re- 
^      eeired.     Clement  having,  in  reply,  assured   him 
of  his  pri>tection  m^ainst  any  interference  of  hi* 
own  order,  he  begftn,  in  consetjuence,  to  coUccI, 
arrange,   and  imprurc   his   sercral   works,   and, 
haring  digested  the  whole  into  one  volume,  under 
the  title  of  "  Opus  ronjus,"  he  sent  it  to  the  Pope 
in  I'HSJ,    by   Jului   of  Paris,  a  favourite  pupil, 
whose  promising   talents    had    induced    him    t» 
undertake  the  task  of  his  instruction.     This  pre- 
sent  proved  no  grateful   Ut   the   Pope,   that   he 
afforded  Bacon    in   return   every  encouragement 
and  facility  in  the  prosecution  oF  his  studies,  which 
^-     his  ample  power  cnahled  him  to  bestow,     llnfor- 
B    tunatcly.  however,  for   Bacon,  the  reign  of  this 
~     virtuous  PontilT  drew  to  a  rapid  cIosk*,  mid  his 
death,  in  the  following  year,  irunsferrcd  the  ftce|itre 
of  power  from  the  hands  of  on  indulgent  friend 
to  those  of  a  remnrsrlesa  and  iniplnrnble  foe,  and 
one  too,  who,  having  commenced  with  injury,  wan 
not  disposed  to  change  it  for  oMirion.     AAcr  the 
death  of  Clement,  his  old  persecutor  and  vindictive 
adventary,  Jerome  de  Escido,  or  Ascoli,  the  Cene- 
nl  of  the  Franciscans,  to  whose  order  Bacon 
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■  belonged,  and  vritix  whose  unjust  f erenty  ire  bare 

H  been  already  made  acquainted,  obtained  the  fnil 
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sanction  of  Nicholas  III.  to  imprison  him  aneW|^H 
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and  prohibit  hi»  works  fn>m  being  read,  on 
faloe   and  frivolous  pretext  uf  their  containiiig 
treatiaea  on  alchemy,  astrology,  niajLTtc,  and  ne- 
cromancy :   the  true,  though   concealed,   motives- 
being  an  apprebenaioii  of  the  efiects  which  tb^^H 
light  of  knontedge  was  calculated  to  produce  upon 
a  benighted  world. 

The  membrrs  of  a  cnmipt  and  corrupting  church 
were  keen-witted  enough  to  see  the  exposure  of 
their  own  enormities,  as  the  unnvoiduble  result  of 
the  growth  of  knowledge  and  the  improvement  of 
niond!'  among  men ;  but  they  were  destitute  of  that 
moral  integrity,  which,  by  leading  them  to  €X)m- 
mence  the  necessary  reformation  among  them- 
Bclves,  could  alone  avert  tlie  consequences*  they 
foresaw.  With  insensate  folly  tiicy  attempted,  by 
the  conttruction  of  moimds  across  the  stream,  to 
arrest  thefartherprogrenB  nf  tJiecurrent,  forgetting 
that  the  accumulation  in  the  n>nr  w<Hi1d  only  be 
augmented  by  the  temporary  interruption,  and 
Itccnmc  irreBistible  from  the  roiiccritrntiou  of  itti 
force.  With  an  equally  nhort-sighted  wisdom, 
Jerome,  wielding  tlie  delegated  Huthority  of  Nicho- 
las and  his  succe&sors*,  detained  the  unfortunate 

•  Onlhp  ileath  of  ripmnit  IV.  li«  wiisuuivi'i'iUiil  Ijv  Gre- 
([or)'  X,  wlin,  clriiig  in  1276,  wjw  folliiwci:!  by  hiMr>c«n1  V.. 
uho  riij<n't<4)  hU  hnaiours  but  a  f«w  muiiUi^,  mitl  ri'si»ii«t 
llioin  inU'iL-miirwcuf  llir)«am<^ye:ir  lu  JiflmW.;  Juhndinlin 
1277.  nmlwafisiKvcf-ded  bvNx'Iiulualll. ;  wtiu  ditnl  hi  1280, 
nrnkmsnuy  Txr  Muriiii  IV!;  who,  in  lijte  manner,  r^NtjiVMl 
Ihe  tri(tle  r'roirn  ia  1366  to  Uunorius  V. ;  Ik  «-u  nicoccdwl 
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Ticttin  of  his  feare  and  hii  ariimcMity  upwardii 
of  ten  years  In  con6n«inent.  On  hu  Buccrnliog 
nt  Icngtii  to  the  Poolificatr  liimKlf,  on  the  di-ath 
of  Huuunui  IV.  in  1288,  liacuu  ni8il«  a  fruitlnw 
alWmpl  W  oouciliati;  his  favonr,  and  procure  ui* 
tlulgeucv,  by  writiiif;  and  transmitting  to  him  a 
copy  of  bia  treatise  on  Old  Age,  with  tlwr  nitaiiB  of 
mitifpiting  its  infinnities,  aiid  averting  ilit  cvtln : 
nor  did  lie  obtain  hit.  freedom  till  near  the  duu 
of  hin  pcriecutor'x  tyrannic  cxi^tencL',  in  1293^ 
when  the  boon  of  hid  liberation  wan  at  Icn^^ 
jl^rantcd  to  the  intrcatie«  of  an  English  nobleiutni. 

Bacon,  on  his  release  from  thi»  cruel  nnd  pro- 
tracted ronfinemcntf  returned  once  more  to  tlie 
banks  of  the  Isis,  and  c»>m|H>N«l  at  Oxford  a 
Compendium  of  Thcoloffv,  of  u-hicli  a  copy  is  still 
prwerved  in  the  Hoyal  Library.  This,  which  wna 
ibe  last  production  of  hi:}  pen,  api>eftr»,  from  in- 
tenud  evidence,  to  have  been  cnmpoitedaoiuc  time 
in  the  yr*r  1291  ■  in  the  year  immediately  suc- 
ceed inp  which,  hecloflcd  hirt  u*icfn1  but  cherriuered 
life  in  tranquillity,  in  the  college  of  liiH  nrtler,  tin 
the  1  lib  of  June,  in  the  /Hth  year  nf  his  nge. 

Bacon's  attainnienta  were  prodii^iouH  for  the  ofi^ 
in  which  he  lived,  and  the  versatility  of  IiIk  (^>nius 
ifi  truly  surprising — nutbin);  appears  to  have  eome 
wntsa  1^1  liini,  frimi  the  study  of  langimf^ea  to  the 
moat  abstniHe  problems  in  philosophy.    Of  Greek, 

ia  1988  by  Bactn'n  »U  perseculur,  Jmnnr,  who  aRmmnl  tbfl 
DBMS  of  PiicbuUi  IV'.;  being  tlir  ri|[hih  l'a|ie  ia  regular 
auraawiMi  in  the  ihort  space  of  Uurty-four  t'eara,  and  prlnf^ 
an  average  of  ftxif  yvun  amd  thre*  nonilM  lur  the  flajoj-n^at 
of  the  pontiftoil  dignity  by  each  of  Ibne  aueceanrs  of  the 
liiuuble  Sl  Petrr. 
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Hcbrcn';  mid  Lutiti,  he  was  completely  mast^rf 
and  ill  Alathetimtics  he  i«  represujitcd  by  soiuc  of 
his  admirers  ae  superior  to  ArchtiiictK-H  tiiiiiHcIf. 
His  works,  which  are  numeroua  uliiiost  beyond 
example,  contain  the  liLtnit  germs  of  half  at  least 
vf  the  most  important  of  our  modern  discoveries 
And  improvements,  which  his  fi^iiius  enabled  him 
in  some  sort  to  furesee,  and  would  have  enabled 
him  to  realize,  had  he  Ured  in  a  more  fa\'[>urable 
age,  or  under  more  favourable  circumstances. 
HiB  awjuaintance  with  Optics  was  kucIi,  that  per- 
sona have  not  been  wanting  to  award  to  him  the 
credit  of  having  invented  the  telescope,  although 
neither  his  own  works,  nor  any  pa»s;ige  of  history, 
furnish  groundti  for  cuiifinning  the  justice  of  this 
conjecture.  In  Gcog'riipliy  his  researches  were 
various  and  extensive :  and  in  Astronomy  hia 
penetrating  judgment  enabled  htm  to  detect  the 
errors  which  bad  crept,  during  a  long  biiccessjon 
of  years,  into  the  Calendar,  and  point  out  the 
remedy  which  was  adopted,  nearly  three  centurien 
after  his  death,  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII*.  But  it 
wouhl  k'iul  UB  far  beyond  the  narrow  limits  to 
which  lluH  lustorical  sketch  of  our  illustrious 
countryman  is  neresanrily  limited,  were  we  to 
follow  him  through  all  the  multifarious  subject* 
which  occupied  his  prolific  genius  ;  those  ii'orks. 


4 
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*  Bacon  wni  almost  Ifie  cnily  tistjuwrner  of  hio  »gf,  aad 
nas  tho  fir<t  tn  [irilnr  out  the  rrmr  in  die  CalMifter  to 
ClCTtlwit  IV'.,  I>;r  "'Iwinliisulan  ofpotTwiinn  moiiIiI  have  been 
»(]iiptrsl,  luid  not  (Intlh  prevruti^  him.  Burton  pronn*^eil  to 
cany  the  correciioo  of  lup  C'alciKbir  it*  far  fwck  a*  Uw  N»ti- 
vit)  of  our  SATinur :  wlitk  Ore^nry  rarried  it  b«ck  only  to 
dje  tiiuc  of  ibe  Council  of  Nice,  in  the  j  car  325. 
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koir«t-er,  which  nialr  to  thr  ncieDcei  ofChnnislry 
Jtnd  MHiciiic  foil  within  the  Icptimatc  scope  of 
our  limitv,  and  cannut  be  paBvcd  orer  iiitliout 
■onie  more  Itni^hcnrtl  nolicr. 

AnmiiK  other  (iroductiuiiB  of  his  fertile  pcii  we 
find  onrwhich  painted  out  and  cenxured.M  ith  a  juot 
■everity,  wituc  of  the  errunt  prevailing;  itiriouf;  the 
|A}-9tician»  uf  bb»  day,  wbotr  practice  parltMilt,  in 
no  anudl  degree,  of  the  erroueoua  doctrinOM  and 
raprntitious  absurdltieit  of  the  tlmc«  *.  Mention 
hai  already  been  incidentally  made  of  hia  treatUr 
on  the  art  of  rcfardin[(the  vv'iU  of  Af(i',  and  preaer- 
vin^  the  fanilties  in  \*ifrour  to  tJbc  laat ;  thin  wor1(, 
vhieh  tens  nimpmcd  in  the  Mhdoaa  hope  of  con- 
ciliatinff  the  fnrour  of  bis  old  enemy  and  {kt* 
■ecutnr,  Jerome  d'F.ACulo,  an  hia  elevation  Ut 
the  Pontifical  chair,  in  12^8,  id  yet  extant,  and, 
though  chiefly  a  rompiliitinn  from  thr  writini?*  nf 
the  ancients,  ii  far  from  bviiif;  destitute  of  merit. 
It  conkiina  many  orif^nal  and  valuable  observn- 


*  Tlir  foOoHtDi;  nre  llip  priartpal,  ifaol  die  nhiilc?,  gflhu 
MMltral  praliu-IiMUt  iA  Bacoll'a  {M-ii : 

].  IV  F.ri<  *'  <i.i-uriun.  lib.  L 

1  IV  ll*>i  -■  iirrrwo.  lib.  i. 

5.  IV  T'li:  jimitM- Srtinai.  lib- 1. 
4.  [)'- 1       ■  .  .  ,  I        Sriuuiiiti.  lib.  i. 

(.  I'<      '  .■•<,--  \  ■(»•.  lib.  I, 

6.  A'  '.  Vil.i' Humniiir.  lib.  1. 

7.  ICv .-l-ixfcM  ^liiHif.  lib.  u. 

6.  I>e  butiinu  et  Vigilia.  lib.  t. 

Inaijilitiiun  luwbt>li  lif?wm(e  Kivp Trealiw* en  Oniiimiar ; 
Bix  on  lltfSiJoi:)  ;  Fikht  tm  Ia^W;  Fivr  mi  Mntni':  Niiii^oa 
O-r-T-'-'"  'hM-  oil  (.'tir<n>i>l4i]fy  ;  Sr»rn  un  Aalri'iioniv  ;  Si\ 
DTI  I  \  I  TViiuti  »)[tiir»:    TuiiilY-ihiiH*  oa    Mailic- 

nu  ,  jiiil  T^i'flvr  un  1'IiiIu1q|;v,  &T.ltuikiti|(  h  Intal  tif 

Nlii  1,       ■    ilii^t-ni  \Vijrli«,  einbtwi»c  aenrly  ihe  whole 
ciiil'-  "'  Ij.iiiuii  kuowIcOgi'. 
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tiotm.  His  fears  lest  bis  treiitise  should  fnll  into 
improper  hands  haw  occasiuned  him  to  cxpUin 
hmisi'If  with  aii  nhrtciirily,  which  is  far  from  aatis' 
fiictor}',  oil  BiHtitr  ItiipiirtHiit  poiittH,  especially  iii 
the  nilee  which  hr  lays  doM-n  for  diet  and  medi- 
cine, lie  ^'ives  it)  i1.  the  rcaiiU  of  his  own  expe- 
rience J  and  enters  into  nitiny  drtaile  respecting 
the  celebrated  Tincture  of  GoUl,  which  was  re- 
garded ill  tho«e  days  as  a  kind  of  panacea,  and,  if 
not  actually  the  lon^  tKnight-fur  Elixir  Vit«e,  at 
leant  appn>aching'  nearly  to  it  in  its  medicinal 
qualities  ;  capable,  although  pcrhupis  not  endowed 
with  the  power  of  conferring  a  perennial  youth 
on  the  person  to  whom  it  was  adiuiniatered,  at 
least  of  prolonging  lift'  to  mi  nlmotit  Indefiuite 
extent^  and  averting  fur  n  time  the  Ktroke  of 
death.  Bacon,  in  cunAruiation  uf  the  sujiposed 
miraculous  properties  of  hiu  Aunau  potabile^ 
relates  the  case  of  a  Sicilian  peasant,  far  advanced 
in  years,  and  bowed  down  beneath  their  accom- 
panying load  of  infiraiities,  who,  chancing  to 
drink  of  »  etrram  tiiigetl  with  yellow,  most  pro- 
bably from  some  ferruginous  impregnation,  but 
which  Hacou  concludes  t<i  have  been  gold,  was 
suddenly,  as  the  legend  goes,  restored  to  youth, 
and  enjoyed,  for  many  yeard  afterwards,  a  long 
and  unbroken  succession  of  health  and  vigour. 
V\'hy,  as  a  fresh  load  of  gro\j'ing  years  accumu- 
lated, and  the  mortal  load  of  inlirniities  returned, 
the  peasant,  after  having  once  tnsted  the  mira- 
culous powers  of  this  golden  stream,  had  not 
recourAc  a  second  time  to  its  renovating  x-irtues. 
Bacon  has  not  thought  projjer  to  actjuaint  us,  and 
his  silence  on  this  important  point  throws,   it 
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mut  be  cuofrsnei),  tb«  ihadc  of  diBcrrdit  over 
the  wbole  oarralive,  which,  after  »11,  be  inervly 
giTcs  upon  hukmy  widite. 

The  prmuUnp;  rm|^  mnonf;  the  men  of  tctenre 
in  Bbcoq'i  day,  when  the  study  of  Cbemiftry  had 
bcra  bat  recently  uitruduanl  (mm  the  Arabioua, 
M  writ  as  at  a  prriod  infinitrly  btcr  and  more 
enlighteaed,  wu  the  diacavcry  of  the  philoao- 
pber'a  •lone,  which  mw  to  convert  all  the  famr 
metsU  into  gold,  aiid  the  coiiipuaitiuu  of  aa 
elixif,  which  waa  tn  supply  the  pliwrv  uf  the  tree 
of  life,  (whose  fniU  Aduin  w;w  [iruhibiteil  from 
phlckiitK  ill  Puradise,)  iml  rutifeC  |Krreitiiiii]  youth 
aiid  unfoilitiffi  tii^mir  upon  man.  However  idle 
the  pursuit  of  those  philoiophicnl  l^es  fj.tui 
may  apiwar  amid  the  lirigliter  irrudiutiuii  of 
knowleflge  in  the  present  age,  the  Hubstantinl 
AdvanlOji^eft  which  acieiice  has  derived  from  their 
pursuit,  and  the  important  dUcotTries  which 
have  resulted  from  the  vato  attempts  to  attain 
tJiese  unntiHinahIr  ohjecto,  have  been  of  such 
magnitude,  nr>d  productive  of  so  much  poMtire 
good,  that  we  should  riew  trith  gmtitudci  in 
plnre  of  retrarding  with  sroni,  piter.IiticH  to 
which  vfc  arc  mi  deeply  indebted.  'Hiat  a  mind 
like  Bacon's,  soaring  as  it  asoally  did  ubove  tlic 
Tulf^  prj^udicee  of  the  agp,  shmild  exhibit, 
orvertlieieait,  suuie  tinge  of  the  prevailing  hue, 
funiiflhes  only  an  additional  prtMif  of  thai  infir- 
mitv  of  otir  niittire,  from  which  we  are  none 
of  UH  rxein]il,  and  which  Uringn  the  learned 
and  the  unlearned,  the  wise  and  the  simple, 
in  some  respects,  so  nearly  to  the  some  lerel. 
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In  the  Banie  spifit  of  credulity  which  led  him 
to  bclifpc  the  anile  taica  of  the  wonder- workmgf 
virtues  of  goM,  we  lim!  Bacon  extolliiig^  the  mar- 
vellous properties  of  u  bone  occasionally,  he  says, 
found  ill  the  heart  of  a  deer,  and  M-liich,  when 
taken  frcini  nn  animal  far  adraneed  in  vears, 
was  imaffined  capable  of  endowing  the  fortunate 
persf)a  who  pottseased  aiid  wore  it  with  a 
similar  lotiscevity.  A  deer  of  thia  description, 
wliosc  age  must  have  eqiiidlod  nearly  thirteen 
centuries,  was  to  t)c  Heen,  he  s»y»,  as  late  as^ 
his  own  time,  with  a.  ^'nhleii  collar  round  its 
neck,  bearing  the  following  iiiBeription :  "  Hoc 
animal  fuit  pusitum  ia  hoc  iicmore  tempore 
Julii  Cfe<:ariii;"  this  animal  was  placed  iii  this 
forest  in  the  time  of  Julius  C'lPBar. 

He  alaa  extols  the  restorative  propertiea  of 
vipers'  flesh,  which  continued  to  he  :i  popular 
remedy  in  phthisical  casetn  to  a  very  recent  pcritwl, 
and  he  relates,  in  corruborntion  of  his  opinion, 
the  caa'  of  a  young  lady  of  high  birth  in 
Germany,  whose  constitution  was  so  impaired 
by  ill  health  that  her  hair  and  nails  fell  olT, 
and  her  friends  almost  despaired  of  her  recovery: 
on  adopting  This  diet,  however,  and  perse%'ering 
in  ita  use  for  a  considerable  time,  she  not  only 
recovered  her  original  health  and  looks,  but 
even  became,  to  all  appearance,  youTiarer  and 
more  beautiful  than  before,  (ialen  relates  simitar 
instances  of  cures  elToctcd  in  casc^  of  Elephan- 
tiasiia,  by  living  on  vipers'  tlcsh,  which  almost 
exceeil  iH'licf;  and  modern  practice  lia»;  proved 
the   beneficial   elfects   of  the   same  diet,  as   on 
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anxiliar)-  remnly  in  cutniicoua  diiw>n]erv  and 
htrojiliy  ;  and,  wlien  ne  consider  tbv  nutntirl 
and  bland  quality  of  the  flesh  of  most  of  tbi 
cold-bliutdcd  niiiiiuilH,  wbirb,  in  it*  luitiirul  uiid 
iinsupliiaticiiti-d  i«liitc,  rontains  not  tht*  lctt«t 
ftiinuliint  panicle,  we  imM  admit  the  vcrj'  «troii| 
pruhability  which  cxibtti  of  thet«c  urcounu  bcin| 
but  littlr,  if  at  uU,  cxuggerutcd*. 


*  Hrmr-vcr  ih«  trt  of  Ik*  Mok  niy  htrt  meraMtfd  h 
eorrujJtins  itip  nulonit  qnaliliM  of  tbe  Beth  of  tke  tartly 

bjr  die  adttitioD  of  prntcrful  rocutanenli  ■ltd  iukauutory 
Nuow,  fo  lu  lo  biutg  u|>nu  it  Ml  unmeriled  •tlfnia;  ai 
its  inMnphtrtwMleil  •laic,  ii  it  ji^iif**  uufl  at  ilM  mMl 
nutriliotM,  Mlulnry,  aud  re^ofniive,  knirlvit  of  dwl^  in 
exiilrnrr.  ll  was  inort  nlufartonly  pmrrd  iii  a  mm 
which  Ml  but  a  few  yran  ntcv  under  tbe  oli*er\-xtKitt 
of  lb*  «ril«r  of  tbia  votime,  ind  nn  nonbi-re  find  ■ 
plan  marc  aiiproptiaUi  for  iti  introductiai  Ihan  the  p(*i 

•Pnt.       *.    ''ctiiiiB,   rMiili-iit    in  one  of    our  iildr«I  UMf 

lDU"t   1  <  i^Uwli  Id  i1n>  Wtai  Iwbe*.  bnvmg.  tnu  ■ 

Icnfc  (  ..:..u.  .  L.,iir**'  nf  Iroo  Uvin;;  kimI  lair  hmira,  ttm* 
tnc(rt|  a  mniplaml,  In  nil  apf>i-4rai)rc  ixmriniiM  |>Ii|)iiKii^ 
MTdmpaiiuil  wilb  cxry-uitvt'  i.-nMi-t.ilviti,  ili-lnlirv,  tcjijiijt 
bectic  n^uub.  and  •!!  the  i^irr  otiliuurv  atnijU'Miu— »hos 
waited  (»  but  a  fthadttw  of  hU  fonwr  wif,  wj«  adiiiirdi 
aa  a  but,  thoiiKb  abdcwt  bapdm,  reaouiri*,  to  try  cbaiig« 
of  air.  ;inil  mdmvotir  lo  f^van  hrallb  tmta  I  he  HtiBlirt 
brcetfa  »f  llw  luiiiilubilrcl  'uA»nA  uf  Tr%t\f:u»,  on  ll»  ocuiC 
■4*  i1m*  !>|Mriwb  iiiHin.  Tint  in  n  lun  ■amlv  ivlmul,  tlrmtiiila 
of  huiBiti  hatiitattniLf,  and  only  reaorim  In  al  lailk'ulaj 
WKMjiDt  by  fiitltrrnMT,  ubu  onme  in  qucfl  of  |Im>  Imtltij 
wbirli  firqiiPiit  Hi  fbiTtt,  uiiiiiiiniKlalril  bv  ilif  tii:til  nlmutl. 
TrMiMUM  ri>iilil  thiiK  t-iniit  uu  Viiilitm'  n'll)ir«,  or  hixtitimu 
laspjD*.  tu  dcliaiirli  ibr  apprtitr  nnil  sap  tbi>  iiMiilitUlMKV— 
no  HM-iiil  pBTt»-<  tn  lrni|>t  In  iiiilitl;;n)Cr^Rn  bom  rtao- 
jMiiioiis  lu  Wlniy  inlu  iiil(iiijipiaiii-<? :  tMliirc  aVntt  i  rouUpd 
witbin  il>  Mililiit^  IhkiikU,  uiiu  nNnjirlW)  (ibitliriii't',  nnwrvef 
relncUiul,  lu  brr  MUutary  hns.  So  Ji-pIof'iib!t>  wat  (bo 
comlilitin  i>f  llwi  iiivniiil,  und  ki  uttin^y  bnprlin  niipnirod 
lo  bo  bii  <4tanri)  of  wvcovvry.  tliat.  nn  rnibatLiii^  Itir  Ili4( 
talaad,  which  be  bvrdly  cjipccled  lo  ittkch  alive,  l>c  c«nio4 
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Bacon  vraa  an  advocatv  for  tlie  uac  of  puf- 
ga-ivea  and  aljelergents,  tliosc  especially  which 
were  believed  t«  have  tbc  peculiar  property  of 
corryiii(f  off  the  piluituus  humourti ;  in  which 
reeonimeiidatiou  he  was  followed  at  a  much  later 
period  bv  his  illustrious  nanipsake,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  Ji:icon,  who  was  accustomed  to  gay 
"  Nihil  magifl  ad  diuturnitftteni  vitiC  faciti  quam 
lencrt  hujuijQiodt  evacuationes," — that  nothing 
contributed  so  much  to  longevity  as  mild  c\*rcu- 
ationi  of  this  description. 

MediciTie  had  now  becnmr  ft  gcnernl  branch 
of  education  at  most  of  the  L'niveraities  of 
Europe:  but  the  doctrines  of  Hippocrateti  and 
Galen  were  adhered  to  with  euch  slavish  sen-ility, 
and  the  science  wa«  so  fettered  by  the  scholastic 
philoDopby  of  the  period,  which  was  taught  in  con- 
junction with  it,  that  little  improvement  was  made, 
or  could  indeed  have  been  rationally  expected. 


a  nipplv  of  plnnkv  nnfl  lon1«  aintig  nith  him,  for  thf^  dmtlilp 
pur]h)«t!  uf  L'oiLitninliiig  a  huL  to  shelter  kiiu  hi  I'li'i:,  aoi) 
afl.rrw nrds  fiirm  n  roHin  to  n'l-eivi"  hrm  in  (ItMlh.  .\rrivrd 
lit  Tl-sIi'jo",  he  IpU  frtim  ncccs^ily  a  life  of  jiTimiPVul  n*ffu- 
Inrily  ;iTi(t  siiii]ilicily,  ming  wirK  Hie  nrb  nf  litir,  iiiit)  rmtrting 
tile  Iniliiiv  iiifliiCDce  of  ilcvp,  as  soon  us  <Ik-  sltudes  ^ 
pvrtiiin;  Ji'll  — lu«  fiwd  \va«  itio  liirtli-'n  flf»li,  iiitriMt- 
Uimii;atp4l  \iy  ihc  iirts  of  (Iil-  rook,  ivkkh  lumpt  the  pnlatC! 
hilt  iiiiilr-viiiiiir  lli«  liiKiltli— lii»  ilriiik  lli<;  simple  «!i:inctit, 
iininAnim-i)  hv  llip  admixturo  of  dwiHlfiil  wiiip,  or  inebriating 
tpiril.  After  lliiw  living  in  initrinrrhnl  fimplicify  fwr  Minw 
few  inniitli-i,  he  vPtimiett  to  liia  astiiiii<ihed  frimiili,  5o  altered 
in  a pjii-a relief,  .mil  su  reiiovnU-d  in  lic-ilth,  il):it  even 
those  who  hiid  lnwu  mnst  intimate  with  him  hardly  know 
lliiii  niHw  bin  iirrival,  uiid  coiitd  wirli  ditliculty  lip  )if-rstiud«d 
th.it  the  n>tni*t  and  nuWy-comi>te\in«cd  heiii"  l>erorc  them 
wiis  the  snme  «  ho  Iiad  «o  rwiciilly  jwrtcd  frum  them  »  living 
itbe!et<ni — a  wniiieil  form. 
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Thr  lTni\TrKities  wtiicb  hml  obtained  the  highest 
reputaliun  aa  KhoolB  af  Mrdicine,  and  were 
ftvqumtcd  by  the  greM^st  number  cif  nuiU>nt«, 
Tpre  thuer  of  Muntpelirr,  I'aHs,  Holr>^nn,  Poiliiii, 
Fcmuu,  Pnria,  Milan,  and  Finrciiza.  In  the 
year  1271,  IMtard,  ■  Burgi'mi,  whou-  nithiiMiiutie 
Brdcnir  in  the  prceecutioii  and  advancciurnt  of 
hiK  prnfeKKian  wm  Kuch  that  be  appeared  ainwvt 
to  hare  been  born  for  the  expreii«  purpci«e  of 
promoUDK  its  impruTetuent,  hud  the  ruuiulntlua 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons  at  I'arix;  un  event 
that  vras  produetire  of  the  mo<t  beneficial 
refohs  to  thiH  depaKnicnt  of  nirdical  Kknce, 
vhiel)  became  from  this  periiid  flucceMfiiUy 
prosecuted  in  France  as  u  distinct  branch  of 
the  pn>fe»MOii. 

(Jontemporarjr  with  Bacon  floiiri»hed  Pctnir 
de  Apono,  a  uutire  of  A[>ono,  a  village  in  the 
ricinity  of  Padua,  where  he  was  boni,  nccording' 
to  his  own  account.Jn  the  year  1253.  He  van  dis- 
ttngaished  for  his  skill  in  Chetnistry  us  well 
bin  knowledije  of  Medicine.  He  went  at  an 
early  ajje  to  Constantinople,  for  the  purpose  of 
tkcquirin^  a  knowledge  of  Greeks  and,  having 
made  himself  nin^tter  of  thio  iiltiiOF>t  indiNprn sable 
ucquinitinn,  proci'edecl  to  I'aris  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  medicine  and  mnthemntlcs.  About  thta 
tiin*.-  it  is  probable  that  he  paid  hU  visit  to 
England,  allhongh  some  asxign  a  hiter  date  fur 
this  ercnt,  saying  that  it  took  place  in  1302;  but 
this  appears  highly  improbable  from  many  ctr* 
cumstnnces  nlxint  lo  be  mentiotied.  l'p<3n  his 
return  to  Italy  lie  was  invited  to  AH  n  profesHor's 
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choir  at  Padua ;  whence  he  aftenvards  removed 
to  Hulo^nn,  where  hit^  rejmtatiun  aUmned  to  so 
high  0  pitch,  that  he  received  fifty  crowns  for 
ever}'  visit  he  paid  beyond  t}ie  wullti  of  the  city  : 
and,  on  heiiig  i^eiit  ftir  to  attend  I'ope  tlonoriuB 
IV.j  (who  died  iti  128S),  he  stipulated  for  the 
daily  fee  uf  401)  ducats  us  lung  aa  1r-  should 
be  detained  in  Kuuie.  it  is  therefure  for  from 
prubable  that  hi»  vi»it  to  Enj^laiid  bhuuld  have 
taken  placu  at  die  time  whcu  Uc  must  hare 
been  iti  the  full  icenith  of  hiit  reputation  and 
height  of  his  practice,  and  it  appears  more 
rational  to  Itx  on  liomc  period  between  the  com> 
plction  of  his  Ktudien  at  Parin,  and  hiii  acceptance 
of  the  Professorship  at  I'aUua,  or  about  the 
year  127'^-  V'ufortunately  for  himself,  Peter 
pretended  to  an  acquaintance  «'ith  Astrology, 
and  to  foretell,  by  its  aid,  llie  tenninatiun  of 
diseascH  ;  by  tluB  idle  boiist  he  subjected  Ijim- 
8elf  to  the  chwge  of  ma^c,  and  awakened  the 
vengeance  of  that  fenrfnl  tribunal,  the  Inquisi- 
tion. Of  this  charge  he  was  actpiilted  at  that 
time,  »^  appears  from  an  iuAcription  to  his 
memory :  but,  upon  a  repetition  nf  the  accu- 
sation, about  the  year  1319,  he  was  not  alto- 
gether bo  fortunate,  death  alone  rescuing  him, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-six,  from  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  Inquisition,  before  the  proceeding;*  against 
him  ivere  completed.  The  impotent  vengeance 
of  these  men  of  blood,  howe\'er,  endeavoured 
to  pursue  him  even  to  the  grave  ;  for,  he  not  ap- 
pearing after  due  cituttoti,  and  death  being  known 
to  have   occasioned   this  in\'olmitary   contempt. 
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sentence  vao  prouounoed  aguiist  him  for  con* 
tomacy,  and  his  body  ordrred  to  br  dUiiiterred, 
for  the  purpose  of  expintiiii;  on  the  pile  t)u^ 
prctrndcil  livTVHy  uf  the  «oiil:  the  vtgilaiii-c  of 
hii  frieudK  liaving,  htin'rrer,  defeated  the  »iali({- 
nity  of  his  enrniicK,  by  priratcly  removing  the 
body  to  another  place  of  interment,  the  holy 
Office,  iiH  this  mont  unholy  trlhunnl  wu»  ntu*! 
blaspbcmouily  termed,  niu  forced  to  be  content 
with  wrptikiiijf  llii  pucrilr  vciijfcjinee  \ip*m  his 
effig}*f  ivhich  wns  duly  cnnsigned  tu  the  expiatory 
fljunes  in  roufomiity  with  the  snitrncc. 

As  a  im'^lienl  wrih-r,  the  opinions  fpvcn  by 
anthors  rcspcctinff  Aporio  arc  vnriou*  and  con- 
tradictory :  Beriiarduii  Scordeonius  and  Xau- 
danis  extollitti^  him  in  terms  of  the  moitt  UO' 
measnred  uulogi',  whiie  (^hnniperius,  who  is 
followed  l>y  Freind,  prannunceii  bim  to  hare 
brt'it  u  innii  of  itiucli  n.NuHtii>'t  but  Iit1h>  judgment. 
Mttkitig,  hnHerrr,  tlie  necessary  allowaneef  for 
the  rudeness  and  ifriiorancc  uf  the  af^c,  m-c  shall 
most  prolKihly  find  the  just  estimate  of  hia 
merits  to  lie  midM'ay  between  eiicli  of  these 
cxtremef.  During  his  residence  at  i'aris,  «ome 
time  between  the  years  1200  and  127**,  he 
composed  a  work  eulitled  "  Cuneiliatur  differcii- 
tiarum  philosophunmi,  ac  prwcipue  medicoruro," 
which  ubtaiiiet)  for  him  great  applaufte,  and  the 
title  of  **  Conciliator,"  by  which  we  frequently 
find  him  ditttiii^iitthed  :  the  object  of  thi«  work, 
which  he  afterwards  dedicated  to  Pope  John 
the  XXI.  hiii  great  friend,  Hp{>enrs  to  have  been 
to  reconcile  the  conflicting  opinions  of  the  phi- 
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losophers  and  physicians^  both  of  his  own  times 
and  of  antifjuity :  it  was  first  printed  in  fbltOf 
nt  Mnntiiu,  in  14/2,  mid  subsequently  went 
through  a  nitiltitudc  uf  editionti  in  \iirious  placra. 
He  also  nTote  a  treatise  on  Poisons  and  their 
antiilotes,  which  was  printed  in  folio,  m  14/4; 
"  La  Kisionomie  de  Pierre  de  Apono,"  printed 
in  octavo,  at  Padua,  in  1505,  and  an  edition 
of  the  works  of  Mesue,  under  the  title  of  "  Textus 
Mesuc  emendatus,"  printed  at  Leyden. 

C^intemporary  with  Bacon  and  Apono,  flou- 
ntihed  Gentilis,  who  ■wan  born  at  Koligni,  in  Italy, 
about  12^)0,  and  &tuc1tcd  medicine  with  such 
diligence,  under  Tbaddwus  of  Florence,  tbut  lie 
waa  regarded,  on  his  ri'tum  to  Foligin,  as  one 
of  the  prodigies  of  the  age,  and  reputed  to  be 
one  of  the  l^ei^t  conimontatorK  upon  Avicenna, 
whoBf  M'urks  were  then  in  liigh  esteem  ttirouf^li- 
out  Europe.  Gentilis  died  at  ilologna,  about 
1310,  leaving  behind  him  several  treaties  which 
were  collected  mid  published  at  Venice,  in  4  vols. 
folio,  in  1484,  i486,  and  1402. 

Contemporary  also  with  Bacon,  Gentilia,  and 
Peter  of  Apono,  flourished  Arnoldus  de  V'illft 
Nova,  or  Arnaiid  of  Villoneuve  *,  a  town  of 
France,  (where  he  was  born,  it  is  «aid,  about 
the  year  I250,)  who,  having  completed  his  ele- 


"  Frpind  i>;iy«  he  was  boni  ul  Milan,  and  otberR  sny  be 
wna  H  imlirp  nf  Catalcmiii,  biit  the  aercnnt  e^vm  in'  itw 
trxt  t>  iiuMt  prnlmbly  correct,  nnd  cofreoponas  wilb  that 
i4  htH  BioiiTapber  SymphnriAniu  Cain|i<>(;iii'4,  who  wys  he 
nikSKitl  ttvcutv  yiNirs  ia  study  ut  Vans,  ojid  U>u  more  at 
MoaspeUier.  ' 
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menUuy  atudieii  ut  Pari*  tuid  MoiitpelUpr.  «»d 
&rther  iniprnred  hinirelf  by  nsitinf^  the  dinTercnt 
tichooU  iu  luUy,  «ci)t  to  Spain  for  Uic  purpose 
of  arquiritig  tlie  learning  niid  Unguagr  uf  Uw 
AnbUttt),  mid  proGtiiif;  by  their  acquaiotMiCT 
with  the  art  of  healtiig.  While  ui  ^|)ain  b« 
formed  on  acquaiiitancc  with  the  celebrated  Ray- 
mond LuUy,  (vrho  dijjiiified  hlui  with  ihr  title 
of  Maitrr;)  aiid  acijuirett  mi  high  a  reputation 
tliat  a  Bert  wa»  formed  in  that  countrj',  which 
asjnuncd  the  title  of  j^rtwUiUttc  nut  of  coiiipU- 
nietit  to  him.  Amaud  diKt!t)gtn*hcd  himself 
much  by  hii»  inveatigntionx  in  Chcnustr)',  a 
science  which  ho  contributed  greatly  to  cnUr)(c 
and  on  which  he  wrote  many  works  ;  and,  in  hi« 
Brev-iary  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  he  deacribea 
A  number  of  Chemical  nu-dicines,  uuch  aa  the 
^pta  Enfihratia^  or  distilled  irnter  of  the 
JEup/iriuia  ttfiicinatis,  or  Eycbrif(ht,  the  Aqua 
Slirahiiii,  a  pn>p»ration  of  Cinnamon,  letnon- 
peel,  mace,  and  uther  arouiatJctt  ;  another  A^^ut 
Mirahiliif  which  *ra6  a  aolrent  of  the  stone ; 
a  dintilled  oil,  serriceablc  in  ParalyftU ;  oil  of 
turpentine;  and  a  water  dirtilled  from  metals, 
which  he  extola  highly  as  a  remedy  in  Klephan- 
tia«iH.  He  aUo  apeaks  uf  the  dintiUntion  of 
Ardent  Spirits,  which  he  term*  Aqua  Vitas  a*  a 
rrcetic  discovery,  utterly  unknown  to  the  ancients, 
and  ex])re«8wl  a  firm  conviction  that  it  was  the 
king  Bought-fur  panacea. 

Richard  of  England,  in  his  chemical  treatiae 
entitled  "  Correctorimn,"  states  llmt  Pope  Inno- 
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ceot  V.*,  when  labouring  under  an  attack  of 
Plague,  was  cured  by  Amaud,  who  administered 
to  him  the  Tincture  o(  Gold.  Amaud,  In  his 
Hreviiiry,  wliieh,  in  a  practicid  point  of  view, 
contains  little  that  is  new  or  important,  has 
givvn  an  ample  cotlectlou  of  Foruiul%  both 
Chemical  and  Gnleiiiod,  collected  not  only  from 
the  work«  of  his  predecessore,  but  from  his 
contemporaries  and  ac<iuaintanco.  While  in 
Spain,  he  ingratiuted  hin^S4'lf  m  completely  with 
James  II.,  of  Arraijon,  that  he  was  employed 
bj*  that  Prince  on  a  mission  to  Pope  Clement  V., 
at  Avignon,  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  some 
niattera  relating  to  the  title  of  king  of  Jerusalem, 
to  which  James  laid  claim.  His  studies  ex- 
tended to  Tlieology  as  well  as  Medicine^  and 
he  bore  the  chamctcr  of  an  able  disputant.  He 
maintained  a  debate  nn  several  weighty  topics, 
at  Bonrdeaux,  in  the  ])rcscnce  of  Clement,  with 
Martin  de  .\thcra,  a  Dominican.  He  had  such 
implicit  faith  in  Astrolog}-,  that  he  confidently 
predictnl  the  destruction  of  the  world  in  the 
year  l.'tTO.  When  at  Paris,  he  g:ive  great  offence 
to  the  prtestti  hy  the  freedom  of  hit)  theulugtcal 
opinions,  those  especially  which  rehiteil  to  the 
immoral  and  seandalouK  lives  of  the  nionkB; 
and  the  faculty  of  Theology  at  Paris  condemned 
fifteen  of  his  positions,  and  among  the  number 


•  He  aupcwdril  Gregnrv  X.,  in  llie  year  12'6.  and 
died  ill  llie  nHiiie  yrar  hinuifir,  tiavtug  cfjuvvd  bi«  )>uiitifical 
4li]*nity  but  a  few  mnnlhs. 
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(lis  ad^rrtian,  nuidp  iii  the  strictest  conformity 
with  the  doctriiicft  of  the  Itibte,  "  that  Hk  wortm 
of  nierc)'  aiid  of  iiuMltcitic  were  more  acceptable 
tu  God  than  the  wicrifice  of  the  idtar."  Tu 
esra|)e  persecutioii,  (eKi>ecialIy  an  the  inquijition 
had  already  commenred  procccdioga  affaiuvl 
Petnia  de  Aptmu,]  be  retired  tu  the  court  of 
Frederick  of  Arragon,  uitb  whom  he  hud  con- 
tracted a  friendi-bip  during  his  foniier  rt-Hidetice 
in  Spain,  iiere  he  wrote  bis  Treniitic  on  the 
gDTcrnincnt  of  the  Health,  and  ht«  Couimen- 
taries  on  the  Scboul  uf  Salernum.  lie  wtus  (he 
author  t)esiileH  uf  many  utlier  uurks,  wbicb  were 
oftcnrnrds  collected  and  printed  in  folio  nt  Lvuus, 
in  15'JO,  and  reprinted  at  Biutil,  in  ITiKi.  In 
these  he  complains  much  of  the  interference 
of  the  clergy  in  the  practice  of  phyttic;  uu  eril 
which  continued,  however,  juTpetunlly  to  in- 
crease, iiutwitiibtiinding  the  repiMted  etfiirtti  uf 
the  ]'opca  to  check  it,  till  after  the  reri^'al  of 
letters.  Hi*  works  abound  in  singular  piiOMiges 
highly  cburactcnBtic  of  tlie  rude  and  licenliuus 
mamicra  of  the  age ;  eapcciully  in  thuiie  parts 
wbich  treat  of  female  complaints,  where  we  meet 
with  rrniarkB  made  by  no  other  writer  eitlier 
before  or  after  hia  time.  Among  other  works 
of  his  we  find  "  Expo«itione«  visionum  qua*  eunl 
in  Komniis  ad  utilitntem  niedicinie" — **  Heuiedia 
contra  venelicia,' ' — andatrentise  *'  De  cuiiservuuda 
juventuleet  relardandiiaenectute;"  H'hicb  strongly 
bespi-nk  the  superstitious  bent  of  his  mind,  'llii; 
period  of  his  death  is  not  known  with  certainty. 
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but  it  18  presumed  to  have  taken  pkcL*  about  the 
year  1312;  for  we  find  Pope  Clement  V.,  in  the 
year  1313,  sending  drcidar  letters  in  every  direc- 
tion, adjuring  all  who  received  litem  to  send  to 
htm,  if  they  chanced  to  possess  it,  atreatiee  on 
the  practice  of  Phynic  which  Aniaud  (or  Anioldus 
dc  Villa  Nova  as  ho  was  called)  promised  to  tend 
him,  but  had  been  prevented  from  doing,  as  he 
supposed,  by  death. 

Rayniond  Lully,  with  whom  Arnaud  contracted 
a  fnendfihip  during  his  first  visit  to  Spain,  and 
who  not  unfrequently  honours  him  with  the 
title  of  miwtcr,  ivaa  born,  it  in  Haid,  in  the  year 
I2:^>,  and  with  Amnnd,  and  Thaddwus  of  Flo- 
rence, who  utu  born  in  that  lowu  in  1270,  »« 
the  first  who  makes  mention  of  spirits  of 
wine:  this  Raymond  regarded  as  an  emana- 
tion of  tfie  Deit)',  wisely  concealed  from  the 
earlier  iniiabitants  of  the  earth,  because  men 
were  then  in  their  infancy,  and  rcscn*cd  for 
the  renovation  of  the  dccrepid  old  age  of  the 
worlcL  Hence  he  was  led,  from  the  fact  of 
its  discovery,  to  argue  that  the  end  of  the  world 
was  rapidly  approaching.  It  is  in  the  worka 
of  this  writer,  who  died  about  the  year  ISIS, 
that  we  find  the  term  Alcoholj  though  evidently 
of  Arabic  origin,  first  applied  to  Spirit  of 
Wine. 

About  this  period  also  flou^i^hed  6runui>,  an 
Italian  Physician  and  Surgeon  of  considerable 
eminence,  born  in  Calabria,  aud  snid  to  have 
been   iutiiuate   with    Petrarch.       He    published 
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at  Padua,  in  the  year  125^,  a  collectiua  of 
Suiter}'*,  more  copious  than  any  whicb  pre- 
ceded it,  but  chiefly  taken,  aa  he  himself  ac- 
knowledges, from  the  Arabian  writers,  uud 
especially  frutn  Albucusia;  fri>m  who«e  worki 
be  has  taken  his  aecuuiit  uf  the  upcraliun  iif 
Cthotouy ;  ulUiuu^h  be  declnrva  thut  he  ti>uk 
particular  care  that  all  the  great  operation* 
deM:ril>ed  in  his  collection  should  be  1*011  furniable 
to  Bctnal  experirnw.  S<>  gencnd.  however,  was 
the  practice  of  merely  transcribing  from  the 
Arabians,  among  tlie  writers  of  this  period,  that 
Sererinus  verj*  justly  denominates  all  the  sur- 
gical nuthon  of  the  age  .Arabists.  Bninus  re- 
coramendii  opening  the  ^inuites  in  casea  of  Fistida 
of  tlic  Anus,  without  which,  he  aays,  we  canuot 
hope  to  effect  a  cure. 

Scarcely  waa  Briinuii  dead,  when  TTitodoric, 
Bishop  of  Ccrv-io,  endeavoured  to  acctuire  re- 
putation for  him.self  at  Knniuti'  expense  by 
publishing  his  work  on  Surgery  in  hi.i  own 
Dame,  with  no  other  alteration  than  the  iiddl- 
tion  of  some  idle  talcs  which  he  had  collected 
from  other  quarters.  I'li  is  work  contains 
little  deserving  of  notice,  except  a  reeommenda- 
tiun  tu  break  a  budly  net  bone  a  tweond  time, 
rhich  may  fri-<iuently  be  accomplished  in  coses 

!iere  the  catliis  is  recent,  by  means  of  plais- 
tcrs  and  fomentations,  hut,  in  cases  of  longer 
standiog,  the  knife  must  he  employed,  though 


*  Chimrffin  ma/fna  H  pttrta^  of  wb»h  a  fDliu  edition  wss 
frinleU  «l  Veim-c,  in  1490- 


in  what  manner  this  is  to  be  donn,  he  dot's 
not  think  proper  to  explain,  only  ob-icrvintf 
that  no  rules  on  the  subject  have  been  left, 
by  the  ancients,  who  rather  discouraged  its 
use.  In  one  place  he  glvetj  a  miniite  detiul 
of  the  symptoma  arising  from  intrreoiirse  with 
a  woman  who  had  preriouHly  cohabited  with 
a  man  labouring  under  Klephantiasls.  These 
details,  which  Jire  sufficiently  euriouB  in  them- 
selves, appear  to  be  entitled  to  the  chum  of 
oriifinality,  aa  they  are  not  to  l>e  found  in  the 
works  nf  Brunus :  nor  do  the  Arabians,  who 
eprak  of  this  mode  of  propaj[^ting  the  complaint, 
^re  any  detail  of  the  bvuiptonie.  He  also 
notices  t  lie  effect  of  mercurial  friction  in 
producinjif  salivation,  and  describes  the  manner 
of  preparing  a  %'ariety  of  unguents  for  the  pur- 
pose; layiiiEC  down  precise  rides  as  to  the  length 
of  time  the  friction  should  be  continued,  and 
the  number  of  times  it  liliould  be  daily  repi^tled, 
until  the  flow  of  Saliva  CDiutucnceRj  cautioning 
the  patient  to  guard  eavcfully  ngniiist  expoeure 
to  cold,  and  not  to  Iwithe  before  the  fortieth  day. 
The  saliva,  he  says,  runs  from  the  mouth  tn 
torrents,  and  he  instances  the  success  of  this 
plan  of  treatment  in  the  "  Malum  inortiinm"  {a 
kind  of  eruptive  disease,  bo  named  from  the  black 
mid  apparently  mortified  scab  which  attended 
it,)  aud  in  I'sora.  It  is  plain  that  these  mercurial 
ointments  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Ara- 
biann,  and  were  tried  with  guccesw  in  the  caeeti 
ttpnkcn  of  by  the  Bishop,  from  their  analog 
with  other  cutaneous  affections  in  which  they  were 
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employed  by  Rliazts,  Aviccnna,  and  the  oihrr  Ara- 
bian writers.  Tlic  L-oiii|)ilutiou  of  tbr  liishop, 
however,  has  bo  little  uriginaltty  or  utility  to 
bonst,  that  it  would  be  cruet  to  gcnitmize  too 
ii)iniit«ly  into  the  validity  of  that  little,  or  to 
deprire  htm  of  the  i^hadow  when  he  i*  so  tuiiicraldy 
deficient  in  the  ftubstoncc. 

Nearly  about  the  Rame  period  with  the  writer* 
of  whom  we  have  juot  been  Bpcnking,  lived  Wil- 
liam of  Salieetum,  who  was  a  I'rofcusor  at  Verona, 
and  died,  a»  Lindanus  infortun  us,  in  1270,  or 
1280 — it  appears  to  be  not  exactly  certain  which, 
fur  the  difficulty  of  amccrtaining  the  precise  dales 
at  thiii  period  ii  rerygri-nt.  Lindanut*,  tliuutch  he 
assies  the  year  1270  fur  the  period  of  William'e 
death,  t^aj-B  it  took  place  in  the  same  year  in 
which  Thnddeug  of  Florence  dic<l,  an  event  which 
Champeriua  fixes  in  the  year  1280,  which  would 
irive  an  addition  of  ten  years  to  our  author's  life. 
NotwJtliHtuiiding  the  barbarisms  that  dinflgurc 
hlf  style,  in  common  with  that  of  the  whole  of  hia 
contempt^traricd,  and  uotwitItfttandin|i{  the  freedom 
with  which  he  has  Utrrowcd,  according  to  th* 
faihion  of  the  age,  from  the  works  of  the  Ant- 
bian»  and  others  who  preceded  him,  the  pro- 
ductions of  William  possess  a  very  considerable 
iihare  of  merit,  and  display  a  larger  proportion  qf 
original  facts  and  observations  than  was  usual  in 
his  day.  Indeed  he  appear*  to  have  been  deci- 
dedly superior  to  all  his  cuiiteuiiN>niries  in  talent 
and  erudition,  and  it  was  not  without  reason  that 
Guido  de  Caulineo  pronounced  him  *'  a  powerful 
man,"  both  in  Medicine  and  Surgery.     His  prac- 
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tice  seeiDii  to  have  boeu  founded  on  the  best 
pustsiblc  baMii},  thut  of  lung  uiul  careful  obscr- 
vutioEi ;  mid  be  utisuined  it  us  an  icdom  tlint 
medical  kuowledge  xcas  not  to  be  acquired  froui 
the  study  of  books,  but  from  practical  experience : 
he  who  would  attain  to  excellence  must,  aa  be 
observes,  himself  witness  and  perform  the  several 
operations.  Thai  he  followed  the  advice  which 
he  givea,  and  performed  with  his  own  hands  most 
or  nil  the  operations  of  which  he  speaks,  ttppenrs 
more  than  probable  from  the  minute  detuiU  he 
tfivcs  of  the  operation  of  Lithotomy,  his  descrip- 
tion of  which  differs  in  many  particulars  from 
those  of  former  writera :  especially  where,  speak- 
in^r  of  the  operation  in  cases  of  females,  he 
particularly  notices  the  cUfficuIty  of  making  the 
iiiciition,  on  account  of  the  position  of  the  Uterus 
between  the  bladder  and  the  rectum.  He  gays, 
with  AlbucasiB,  that  he  never  saw  a  case  of 
Hydrocephalus  cured  by  an  operation,  nor  does 
he  imagine  the  complaint  to  be  of  a  nature  n-hicli 
admits  of  recoverj- ;  yet  he  mentions  a  case  of 
spontaneous  recovery,  which  he  witnessed  in  the 
Hospital  at  Cremona,  where  the  patient,  n  boy, 
who  had  been  afflicted  with  it,  lived  for  many 
year*  after  :  and  experience  tenches  us  that  simi- 
lar cases  occasionally  occur,  in  which  the  eflfViaed 
serum  is  absorbed  without  the  aid  of  any  artificial 
ei-acuation.  He  cured  a  girl  by  means  of  caiutic 
applied  once  to  the  frontal  and  twice  to  the  occi- 
pital bone,  by  which  means*  a  copious  discharge 
was  produced :  tlie  tumour  was  in  thia  case  most 
probably  external. 
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He  i$  the  Ginft  modern  whu  has  diatiturUjr 
detcrtbed  the  Cniita  Uctea*,  the  mode  oi  curing 
which,  nilhuut  ba/Anl  lo  Uif  paltciit,  he  i-lrnrly 
lays  down  :  and  he  aifpcarn  tu  Iimvc  been  the  lir»t 
who  recoiDtnended  mercurial  lotions  for  the  flu:*. 
On  the  subjet't  of  tuiautim  he  make*  a  very  up|>o- 
site  remark — thitt  when  they  urc  ritlicr  very 
deeply  tealed,  or  situated  tn  a  vciy  flohy  part,  it 
is  difficult  Ui  tietcnnine  whether  they  cnnuiin  puR 
or  not ;  and  hence,  oa  m-c  have  no  other  mode  of 
judgioK  than  by  the  touch,  it  is  neccMsry  lo 
enipLoy  the  utmost  |>od6ible  caution  in  opening' 
them*  for  fear  of  making  an  incision  into  an 
aneurism  by  niistAke  for  on  absces*. 

He  treats  the  cure  of  Sarcocele,  or  llemin 
carnosaj  more  accurately  than  any  of  his  prede> 
cesaors;  observing  that  it  ia  a  complaint  difficult 
to  orcrcomc  and  often  attended  with  conHiderable 
daogCT,  since  it  cannot  possibly  be  rfmoved  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  knife.  He  recommends  the 
separation  of  the  fleshy  tumour  from  the  Utricle, 
and  adnscd,  tliat  if  tltis  lust  should  appear  in  the 
least  dejn^e  diseased^  it  should  be  remored  at  tb* 
some  time  ;  since  a  perfect  cure  cannot  be  other- 
wise effected. 

He  gives   many   examples   of  his  manner   of 

treating  wounds,  and  mentions  scvend  cures  which 

he  acct>mpli!«hrd  in  cnses  neither  common    nor 

rtmattendcil  with  difTiculty.     When  speaking  o( 

wounds  in  the  thorax,  he  makes  some  important 


'CbDoI  by  (he  Greek  wrilera  ax"1*>  >■■■!  by  llie  l^Uit 
wiiter*  of  the  age  nin:ccdiiig  Ibe  Clasuc,  L«i:tuineu. 
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remarlvs  upon  the  nerves  of  the  part,  obscrrinff 
that  those  which  proceed  from  the  sixth  and 
seventh  pair  derive  their  origin  from  the  hrain, 
and  serve  for  the  purposes  of  voluntary  motiou ; 
while  the  others,  a^risirig  from  the  Cerebellum 
arid  the  spinal  marrow,  serve  for  the  natural  or 
vital  functiooa^a  circuraatance  which  he  illus- 
trates by  the  sjTnptoms  of  Apoplexy.  The  fact 
of  hiR  pointing  out  this  distinction  between  the 
futietionH  of  those  nerves  which  originate  in  the 
Cerebrum,  and  those  u-hich  proeee<l  froui  the 
Cerebellum  and  itH  prolungution  the  spinal 
marrow,  is  entitled  to  the  more  notice,  from  tlw 
coincidence  of  njHnioii  in  this  respect  between 
him  and  our  distinguished  cnuntr)-man  V^'illis, 
who,  BO  many  centuricis  after,  first  prfimul^ated  a 
rational  theory  of  the  uervous  system,  and  pointed 
mit  the  difference  between  the  Cerehnim  and  the 
Cerrbellnm,  as  consisting  in  the  one  presiding 
over  the  vital,  or  involnnlary  functions ;  the  other 
over  the  animal,  or  voUintan,-  ones  ;  an  opinion, 
however,  which  appears  yet  open  to  some  dis- 
cussion. 

Lanfranc,  who  was  born  at  Milan,  prose- 
cuted his  studies  chiefly  at  I^ydcn,  whence  he 
went  to  Paris  in  the  year  121)5,  nnd  there,  in  the 
following  year,  completed  his  work  on  Medicine, 
nearly  the  whole  of  which  is  taken  from  Guliel- 
mu*  dc  Saliccto,  with  merely  a  change  in  the 
plan  of  arrangement ;  for,  although  he  refers 
to  TTieodoric,  he  has  borrowed  far  more  freely 
from  GuUelmus,  to  whom  he  has  not  made 
the   slightest   acknowledgment,    nor    has    even 
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•o  much  u  once  mrnttoned  hia  name.  Hi*  opi* 
Biuns  upon  same  pc*int»  ore  Mniiewhat  siiiffular ; 
■a,  for  rxHtnpli-,  on  ttit*  Huhjt*ct  of  lithotomy,  which 
he  strongly  cundmitis^  because  he  in  acijuuiiitud, 
MB  he  IclU  UK,  with  u  method  of  preventing  Ihi- 
lonnation  of  calcuJtt«.  [  le  al»a  cundcuiiiB  rutting 
and  the  use  of  caublics  in  the  cure  of  Henii»; 
and  i»  decidedly  hutttile  to  the  use  of  the  Tre- 
phine, declaring  that  he  had  curL-<l  many  without 
it ;  and,  to  inipreoB  us  mure  fetrnngly  with  h 
conriction  of  the  danger  attending  the  opcmtiun 
wf  tri-pnuning,  he  ap[M*n)»  to  tJie  prneticc  of 
Aniieluiu*  de  JanuiH  *.  He  given  the  history 
of  a  tu«)  who,  after  receivinff  a  wound  in  the 
kead,  waa  attacked  with  coDvuUionti,  nutwitliitaiid- 
log  which  he  recovered  :  hut,  in  those  cases  in 
which  fever  accompanied  the  conTulsionR,  pro- 
duced by  an  iiijurj'  of  the  head  or  ncnes.  he 
deciurvB  he  never  experienced  a  single  instance 
of  recovery. 

We  may  form  some  opinion  of  the  low  state 
of  Chemical  knowledge  among  medical  practi- 
tioncn  at  this  period,  from  the  factof  Oordooius, 
(or  Byrnarduit  dc  (iordonio,  n»  he  call*  himtielf, 
from  Uordun  in  Kouvcrgne,  the  place  of  his  birth,) 
when  vpeakiog  of   the  Oil  of  Tartar,  which  he 

*  (M*  this  finictitianer  we  h»ve  no  Bntbi>nlic  reconU,  iior 
M  aiiT  wnrk  branny  his  nuDo  rruf  lirtl  to  our  dan.  Astruc 
of  o|iinH>fi  lliat  )u>  Mon^ied  to  llu*  ranilty  nf  HnHirine  st 
Qolpalber :  sml  it  i»  fviil^nt  llinl  Ik  mu  beU  in  mow 
{mt«,  from  ihr  laiuiiirr  in  M'hich  h4!  U  spoken  of  by  LaiifruK* 

Kod  by  Giiido  do  Cmtlisco,  th«  lattvr  of  wlun  |nrtieidariy 

raeoBMDended  his  prsrttce  in  oertaio  esses. 
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cleecribt'st,  and  directs  its  use  externally,  saying' 
that  it,  was  only  known  to  the  Alchyoiists,  and 
observing  that  chemical  remedies,  though  use- 
ful in  iiiaiiy  cases,  are  highly  injurious  in  others^ 
Hud  cause  the  death  of  numbers.  Gordonius 
WAS  a  Pnjfcssor  of  Medicine,  at  MontpelUer,  in 
the  year  1286^  where  he  continued  to  teach  for 
above  twenty,  or,  according  to  Renchin,  ^'ho 
fixes  his  death  in  1305,  about  thirly-tluree  years, 
and  was  the  author  of  several  medical  works, 
irhich  were  collected  together  and  published  at 
Fcrrara,  in  1487-  Among  the  rest  he  left  o  huge 
volume  entitled,  iiccording  to  the  affect«d  prac- 
tice of  the  a^e,  the  Lily  of  Medicine,  which 
contains  little  worth  notice  except  the  mode 
of  preparing  acmie  Troches,  which  yet  bear  his 
name,  and  a  Powder  against  Convulsions,  which 
at  that  period  enjoyc<l  high  reputation  in  Epi- 
leptic cases,  among  the  inhabitants  of  that  part 
of  France,  and  is  even  now  occasioiMvUy  em- 
ployed, though  not  by  any  regular  practi- 
tioner. 

About  the  same  period  with  Gordonius,  flou- 
rished Mondino  or  Mundinns,  a  native  of  Milan, 
where  he  was  horn  nlHiut  the  year  \'2Jii,  and  held 
the  professorship  of  Medicine  at  Bologna,  in  the 
year  1316,  Mundiims,  who  enjoyed  a  great  re- 
putation for  professional  skill  throughout  Itidy, 
wtt*  chiefly  remarkable  for  his  cfTorts  to  improve 
the  languishing  science  of  Anatomy,  by  some 
new,  though  rude  attempts  at  dissection.  About 
the  year  1315,  he  composed  a  regular  body  of  Aua- 
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H     tomy*,  iDtcrsper&cd  with    &  variety  of  originiU 
obtetTatJong    aiid    discoveries,   vhich,    bcin^    n 

•  pnctical  auatouiirt,  he  wiu  enuhlvd  to  makr,  him- 
self ;  tbeee  discoverieH  related  chiefly  to  llie 
uterus.     He  epeak&  of  »eveii  celU  lieiii^  found  in 

■  this  organ,  the  mouth  of  which  he  tk-itcnbc^  »» 
resemblinfi;  that  of  a  young  wbvlp,  ur  nither  m 
grown  tench  (ot  tinr<t),  aiid  iiutices  the  Hymen, 

■  uliich  he  callti  "  velamm  suhtiU-  ^tiod  i»  riohfi» 
rttmpitur."  The  neck  of  the  Uleru*  wai,  ac- 
cording to  him,  a  palm  in  lenglh,  hri>.id  otid 
dtlAtttble,  with  ntgte  reMrmbUng  horM'-lecclies. 
■  He  mistook  the  vutva  for  the  extremity  of  the 
utcrua,  and  noticcit  Im-o  inembranca  liear  the 
orifice  of  tiie  urethra,  by  which  he  probably 
means  the  nymphtt.  He  »ay!>,  that  the  ducttf  of 
the  Ureters  pn»»  obliijuvly  Tnto  the  blntUlcr,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  urine  from  flouing  back  into 
the  kidneys ;  and  he  calls  the  valves  bclonginj; 
to  the  ve»»eU  of  the  heart,  a$tioia,  or  little  doorn 

*  "  ADat<iniian)Baiiimhiim[iiii>!Dq>oriiiiilf^rioruia  nwiniltfo- 
rum,"  Gral publiiti«tl  ill  fulio w(  Puvii.iii  M79,  and  fraqu^ntlj' 
rejpfiiiled  ahffnvimU,  nilb  notes  uid  oootiamtahM.  It  t*  ■ 
moUiodical  trcaitsc,  vcrv  eopkni*  <ni  tlie  aubicct  of  llw 
vhe*n,  but  nteafre  aniT  MipprficuU  in  rrery  tliiai;  rdatirtf 
to  the  ncrrn  and  vweular  qrrten.  Tlie  itttacbnwul  whicu 
thr  atilbur  matiifi-vbi  for  ihn  iiuiniufi*  of  GnWi  ami  AviMmia, 
the  mnlirjil  umrlM  o(  \m  u»y,  li&<)  led  tiim  tntu  i«veriil 
«rTOt«,  ami  Uii*  work  in  ollifrtrw)*  rliaraitrrii-itbi' (lie  prc- 
TaDtDr  ntdetM^M  aiid  inarcunin  of  tbi;  [x-riwl  Tel  it  wiii 
Tvluaole  11)  the  iuTuncy  uf  ttic  *rHim.>,  oiul  ri:m'  Ik  *iicli 
flelefarity,  ihal  the  uae  of  anjr  oilier  as  »  Icxi  lMH>k  Wiu 
pmrmptohly  uruhibitMl  hy  tnv  ttl<i(ute»  of  tlie  uimcnity 
ot  Paiiiia,  ana  tonic  of  inc  other  medioal  acbools  of  ItJilv. 
This  irputaliaa  it  tnaintamed  rteadilv*  for  a  poriutl  nf  niMrly 
two  rf^iiiri<w.  Itaeiithur  died  nt  Bdoffna,  al»m  the  }ear 
1323.  or  1U24. 
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— yet,  though  the  very  term  he  employs  to 
designate  these  valves  seems  almost  to  imply 
aonie  acquaintance  with  their  uses,  and  roi^ht 
have  suggested  some  fluspicion  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  carried  on, 
Muiidinuii,  in  common  with  all  who  preceded, 
as  well  03  those  who  followed  him,  before 
the  days  of  Hiirvey,  stopped  short  on  the  very 
threshold  of  dtscoverj- ;  and  the  honour  of  reveal- 
ing the  important  secret  to  the  eyes  of  an  ad- 
miring world  wu«  re-served  for  our  immortal 
countryman,  and  for  the  brighter  illumination  of 
the  seventeenth  centur^^  Although  in  general 
meugre  and  uu^atisfactor)'  in  hii>  account  of  the 
venous  and  arterial  systems,  he  notices  one  fact 
worthy  observation,  that  the  vessels  wliich  go  to 
the  supply  of  the  tongue  and  of  the  penit)  are 
larger,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  parti;  which 
they  supply,  than  those  of  any  other  part  of  the 
body. 

Nearly  at  the  same  period  M'ith  Mundtnue, 
Robert,  king  of  Naples,  was  a  distinguished  pa- 
tron of  medical  science,  and  retained  at  his  court 
two  physicians  of  the  most  eminent  talents, 
Francis  of  Piedmont,  and  Matthew  Sylvaticus; 
the  lust  uf  whom  undertook  the  continuation  of 
the  BUpplcmcut  to  the  works  of  MeBue,  which 
Peter  de  Apono  had  commenced,  hut  ie,  indeed, 
nothing  mure  than  a  coinpihttiou  of  what  haa 
been  written  on  the  subject  of  systeimitic  prac- 
tice, by  the  Arabian  authors.  Besides  tliis  com- 
pletion of  the  unfinished  labours  of  Apono,  Syl- 
vaticus wrote  a  large  volume  about  the  year  1317, 


which  hp  called  "  Pandects  Afedirintr,"  a  kind 
of  Medical  Vof-nlxilary,  tn  focilitato  thr  under- 
Rtnncling  of  the  translation!!  of  tlie  Greek  nrid 
Arabic  writ<?r9.  This  work,  however,  from  wliieh 
he  acquired  the  appellntion  of  Pandrctariu!^ 
■ppoars  to  have  been,  notwithst*in<1inif  iu  formi- 
dable hulk,  vrr\-  ilrfertivr  in  the  Dtonner  uf  its 
execution  ;  and  liait  fallen  into  merited  oblivion. 
It  niii><t,  lif>tvever,  be  said  to  his  credit,  that  he 
GontrihutiHl  nupre  lar^^ely  to  the  improvement  of 
Botany,  and  to  the  accurate  determinatian  of  the 
properties  and  uses  of  plants,  than  any  otiier 
writer  of  thut  durk  period.  KcineititUi  tibHervcn 
that  he  Bpcaks  above  sixty  times  in  the  c«>urBe 
of  his  work  of  Demosthenes  HerophllrtiHr  the 
author  of  three  books  on  the  oubject  of  the  eyes, 
BO  highly  commended  by  Galen :  fn>m  nhlch  tt 
is  manifest  that  that  work  tvas  extant  in  those 
days,  alth(JUf;li  no  part  uf  it  Iiu^t  reached  tu  our 
tiDieg,  except  the  ecauty  fragments  preserved 
i[i    hilt   M  ritinf^. 

Medical  itcience  had  hitherto  made  little  if  any 
progreu  in  England,  nur  do  we  meet,  till  near 
the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century^  a  single 
medical  writer,  (with  the  exception  pcrhapn  of 
fioron,  who  can  hardly  be  regarded  an  a  profcH- 
aiunal  author,)  tliat  tll^llali/:ed  liiniavlf  in  the 
annuls  of  medicine  in  the  llriii»h  inlands,  before 
the  time  of  (iilbertuit  An|;licimiiii,  ur  Gilbert 
LegleuK,  a*  he  Is  called  by  liale.  The  reaxon  of 
this  backwardncdB  of  medical  iiricnce  among  the 
English  may  be  readily  contprchendcd  from  the 
circumstance  of  there  being  no  eucouragemcnt  held 
a  5 
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out  for  proficiencj'  in  tliia  department  of  know- 
ledge, at  any  of  our  Colleges  or  UiiiversiticR,  and 
the  practice  of  iiiedtciiie  being  wholly  Jii  the 
liaud^i  of  tbi;  Monks,  wh«  were  far  from  being 
distinguishwl  at  this  period  by  any  superiority 
of  literary  or  itcieiitilic  attainments.  Gilbert,  the 
lime  of  wliose  birlli*  and  the  place  of  whose  nati- 
vity are  alike  involvetl  in  the  deepest  uncertainty, 
19  the  fin!t  practical  writer  uii  the  Kubject  of 
medicine,  of  whom  the  British  ielanda  can  legi- 
timately boast.  Gilbert  maiutaiued  a  character 
both  for  erudition  and  talent,  being  deeply  versed, 
for  the  age,  in  Philosophy  and  Phyi<ic,  and  emi- 
nently successful  in  practice.  Leland  speaks 
hiifhly  of  his  skill  and  knowledge,  and  particu- 
larly commends  the  rules  he  prescribes  for  the 
preaervalion  of  health,  and  the  perspicuity  with 
which  he  explains  the  virtues  of  herb*,  so  as  to 


'  uai<^  jiiat^ps  mm  in  inc  reign  en  junn,  niwui:  iiic  year 
1210,  unci  »iijiF,  tic  wus  pliyKK-iuii  t«  >VaUci  Hulj«r1,  Ard»- 
ji«hiij)  of  faiilcrliiitVj  wlin  mpccpdet!  Itr^iiinlil  Fitzjorclili 
a  IIVI,  uml <li«i  ill  1201.  13iitLcIiiii'l  iiMk)!!>  him  rniicd  later. 


•  Bal«^  hiatus  him  in  llic  rHgn  of  Juhii,  nbout  itic  \ear 
1210,  unci  '  '      '  *  ■■-••■■•• 
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mlhoiil,  hortTver,  aligning  any  reason  for  cloing  so,  while 
t'rL'iiid  cuucludcs,  from  the  iuKriiial  evuletiee  i-<jiit»iHed  iu  hii 
"  Coiapfniiiam  ff  Pfii^iic,"  the  work  by  n'birli  he  i»  best 
kuuuii,  ibul  liL'  tiiiJsl  liivc  livvd  mud]  Uti-i  (liuii  the  (inn- 
mcnceiiieiit  of  ihc  ihirlPi-iith  ccittury,  and  urobiibly,  as  lulf 
■A%  the  bei:ititiinc>  of  (lie  ri'iji"  of  lylwuni  I.  nhu  Mniit-vilwl 
Hcmy  III.  in  1*^2,  miiiI  ilied  in  130^:  for  Uilbcrl,  iu  the 
wui't  rrfi'rrivl  to,  frcqtiratiy  r)uuti-9  AvcrrluK's,  nliu  did  uut 
dio  bcfort'  lltv  rSw-v  i if  the  twelfth  rtrnlury;  a»d  mImmt 
wnrls.im  nc  lenni  from  Bairoii,  ncrr  iml  iniiislau-d  frum  itio 
Arabi'',  bcfuri-  ihi-  middle,  at  l«i«l,  of  lie  thirtwiiili  f«-utury, 
Bewdcj  h/-  it])oak.«  uf  a  tr>>alisi-  "  ilf  Mjterul'*,"  which  is  must 
)>r(ibably  ihf  luiinc  whir-b  IlAcnx  nnilf,  and  Iruiit^rilifft  nuinr 
pn-snuc^  on  the  »nt)jrrt  of  Klqihaiiliasiii  rnmn  the  notk.s  of 
llieodorii*,  ivhu  (lid  not  hinxvlliluiinati  btrfore  the  ttiiddle  vf 
llio  ihirteeiilh  cciilitry. 
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make  himself  iutelligible  to  the  mraneHt  under- 
standing. Vet,  notinthmtoiiding  this  higli  trulo- 
^uiu,  M'faich  was,  after  all,  [)erhapB  HB  well  nicritcU 
bf  Gilbert  as  by  any  of  his  contemporaries  iu 
other  more  favoured  ajurilriej*,  his  writingB  par- 
take largely  in  the  uiuvertsal  defect  of  the  ug?, 
being  almost  wholly  cuuipUed  from  tJie  trurks  of 
the  Arabians,  and  rxhihtting  <M:(tuioiia]1y  entire 
chaptera  taken,  withuut  ;iu  utleinpt  at  alU-rntit'jii, 
from  the  writingK  of  Rh:ucs ;  a  striking  instance 
of  \rhit-h  occurs  in  hin  Clinptor  upon  C^out,  He 
aliio  selects,  but  with  arknowledginent,  some  uf 
the  bc<it  obsermtiona  coutoiDed  in  the  prudurtioiui 
of  Alexander :  evinchig  coii»ideni}iIe  lact  and 
judgment  in  the  selection.  Thrice,  or  oftouer, 
likewise,  he  mentions  a  writer  noticed  by  do 
other  author,  except  Thomas  de  Garbo,  of  Flo- 
rcocc,  his  pupil — namely  Cwphon,  the  author  of  n 
book  OD  Purgatives,  aitd  what  were  then  culled 
Opialex,  which  he  say*  were  more  efBcaeioutf 
than  purifittivcs  iu  all  cases  where  there  waa 
any  rlTiii^ion  of  ivater  between  the  skin  and  the 
ficsl).  Cophon  gi\T!t  one  preAcriptinn  which  de^ 
•ier\-c«  tn  be  rt^ennled  fur  itj  singularity  ;  it  is  to 
feed  a  pullet  for  eight  days  on  white  Hellcbor^ 
and  then  kill  it :  the  soup  made  of  the  flesh  act*, 
he  informs  ns,  as  a  geiitte  purgative,  'iliis  pre- 
scription is  admirably  suitird  for  iIiomc  patients 
wliu  have  an  iimuperaldc  avernion  to  uiidiaguiged 
physic,  and  reijuire  to  be  liriht-d,  like  children 
%vitli  faugur- plums,  into  taking  what  the  state  of 
their  health  renders  indis|ten8nble. 
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Gilbert  relates  the  ctBt  of  a  boy  of  a  mclati-' 
cholic  tcinpcrutnent,  who,  after  a  lonf^  attack  of 
indigestion,  was  aeized  witli  »  tuiiicfnction  o{ 
the  abdomen,  accompanied  by  Lcucophlej!;niatia. 
Sometimes  tertian  fever  came  on,  attended  vrixh 
yellow  urine,  and  followed  by  diarrhira.  He  bad 
employed  refrigerants,  and  been  purged  with 
Myrnbalans ;  iift^r  which,  1ir  went  into  buI- 
phureuua  baths,  by  which  he  waa  completely 
cured.  Gilbert  gives  no  farther  explanation 
of  this  case,  nor  docs  he  tt-ll  us  what  biitlis  the 
patient  used,  or  whether  hv  drunk  the  ivaters  at 
the  Banie  time  thai  he  employed  them  externally, 
it  Beems  hardly  probnble,  th:»t  the  mere  ui^e  of 
refrigerantR,  accompanied  by  such  penile  purj^a- 
tives  aa  he  speaks  of,  and  followed  only  by  the 
exterital  use  of  sulphureous  water,  could  have 
made  the  impreoiiion  he  epeuks  of,  upon  a  com- 
plaint like  that  be  describes,  and  which,  most 
probitbly,  arose  from  a  dieeatied  utate  of  the 
liK'Si'jiteric  glands.  If  the  complaint  gave  way, 
aft  he  says*  under  such  inert  practice,  either 
it  must  linve  been  of  a  milder  cbamcter  than 
hin  description  would  lead  us  to  suppose,  or  the 
patient  must  huvc  been  more  indebted  to  a  good 
constitution  and  the  aanatorj'  efforts  of  nature 
than  lo  tlie  skill  of  the  practitioner.  Gilbert,  when 
treating  of  a  iscropbulous  tumour  in  the  glands, 
obserres,  that  this  complaint  is  othemnse  called 
the  King's  evil,  because  of  its  being  cured  by 
the  Royal  touch ;  a  pKfof  of  the  great  anti- 
quity  of  thiij   practice,    wbk-h,  not   improbiddy, 
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prevailed  in  Kni^land  without  intrmiption  from 
the  tintr  of  tCdwuril  the  Conf<-*«futr,  who  inouiiti-d 
the  Kti^litih  throitr  in  the  jrcar  iO-ll.  In  hit 
nign,  faiHtory  infomiH  lu,  it  vas  fint  introduced, 
from  the  rappiitied  «anrtfly  ofthut  monarch. 

Uilbert  ii  said  to  haw  been  tlie  fir»t  Kngljsh 
ph}rsiciBn  who  had  the  hardtluHid  to  rx|Mwe  the 
absurd  pnicticeB  of  the  moiikft,  who  at  thiit  time 
chiefly  engrcHMed  the  pnictieenf  medicine ;  afid  he 
cootnuited  their  pmctlee  nith  that  reccim mended 
by  the  ancientii.  Of  the  lime  of  hiu  death  we 
have  no  account.  Hi»  priucipol  work*  will  be 
found  entunemted  in  the  note*. 

Not  far  distant  from  the  lime  of  Gilbert,  lived 
John  of  Goddesdeii,  anulher  of  uur  cuuritrynienj 
Mid  author  of  the  celebrated  "  Jtoaa  jiHglicaJ* 
Respecting  this  uTiter,  the  history  of  Uiv  age  fur- 
nishe»  u«  witli  but  few  pnrticularH  ;  and  eri-ri  that 
laboriouft  and  indefatigHble  antiquary,  Antliony 
Wood,  although  a  member  of  Merton,  the  same 
College  in  which  John  wa»  cducati-d,  gives  ui) 
little  more  information  respecting  him  tlian  that 
he  to(]l<  the  dfgrce  of  Doctor  of  Mc<licine,  and 
flourished  uhiiut  the  year  13:^.  We  are  enabled, 
however,  to  collect  more  authentic  as  well  as 
accurate  infurmatiun  respecting  tJie  »ra  at  which 

•  Qilbcrt'a  prinripal  work  was  li»  "  Cvmffit4inm  Mnti- 
timr,  lam  MoHmntm  vpirmatium  rynnm  jinrfi<.-ii/ariiim," 
«hich  Kits  ri.frpftrtl  liv  MirbiicI  r»|>«"lUi,  tuwl  |iMliltfl  Rt 
J,vtifui  ill  15tO;  ntft  m  inu>^  n  iicu  (flilioii  j|i|ieaf<^l  at 
bcnc^u,  iiodiT  ttw  liiti>  of"  Lattm  Angltranii,  n^  Ccm- 
pmuliuju  trjimt  Sledinntr."  Hr  >!■'>  wrul<>  "  lir  I'tnlinw 
Aifuaram  :"  "  /><■  rf  lUrharin  :"  "  T^MOirnu  Pavfuntim  ;** 
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this  writer  flourislied,  and  the  year  in  which  he 
composed  his  "  Hosa  ^iigfim,''  tetnn  tin*  internal 
evidpiice  of  the  work  itnelf,  than  fri>ui  any  fuels 
to  be  found  in  Wood,  wli(»  has,  doubtless,  given 
us  all  tl]e  dctalU  which  he  could  gl^an  from  the 
arehivcT*  of  his  colle^,  or  from  the  floatiiiji  tra- 
ditions of  lii:>  day.  We  iirc  informed  by  the  work 
itself,  in  tlu'  plirascolog)'  of  the  age,  that  it  wan 
composed  in  the  tsevenlii  year  of  his  Lectures  ;  and 
it  appifurs  pru1)able  that  Uivse  Lectures  were  read 
in  his  own  College,  where  a  Society  appeam  to 
have  been  founded  for  the  express  purpose  of  pro- 
moting medical  knowledge,  and  one  which  held  out 
ampler  encouragement  for  prosecuting  the  study 
of  Medicine  than  all  the  other  Colleges  of  Oxford 
taken  collectively.  In  addition  to  which,  the 
cases  which  he  iintroduceit  of  a  Scholar,  and  a 
noble  Bachelor,  whom  he  attended  with  success, 
appear  to  fix  the  date  of  the  work  tiomewherc 
between  the  yearn  130j  and  1317  j  since  he  there 
makes  mention  of  Gordoniuii,  and  is  himself,  as 
Leiand  testihcB,  spoken  of  by  Matthew  Sylraticus 
in  his  Pandects  :  now  CJordonius  died,  according 
to  some,  in  1305,  and,  according  to  others,  in 
1318— while  Sylvaticug  completed  liis  immense 
volume  of  Pandect*,  as  we  have  already  seen,  in 
131/. 

The  "  Sosa  ^ngUca"  embraces  the  vhole 
Practice  of  Medicine,  chiefly  collected  from  the 
Arabians,  and  from  fiuch  iiuthor:^  as  MTote  in 
Latin  shortly  before  htA  time,  to  which  John  has 
added  much  derived  from  his  own  practical  knoM*- 
Icdgc.     Of  his  professional  skill  there  seems  to  be 
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littlp  msoii  t4  tlonbt,  especially  a«  both  Conrin- 
f^uii  and  Lclond  arr  ftgn«d  upon  that  point,  atid 
the  latter,  lu  particular,  proiiouuce*  htm  ttie  iuu*t 
Inf^ioU!i  man  of  bin  a^c,  and  sprakit  of  thia  vt-ry 
mork  u  dtstin^iahcd  for  the  depth  of  iu  eru- 
dition. Gtiido  de  Cniillaco  tndee<l  exprewaen  a 
widely  different  opinion,  and  aaya  iu  hi*  preface— 
"  IMfimo  inaurrexit  una  Fntim  Rosa  AnKlicanit, 
qtur  mihi  tnis^n  fuit,  et  risa  credidi  in  ea  ini*mire 
ndorem  suavitatii),  sed  invent  fulinhia  Hinpiini, 
Gilbert!,  ct  Thcodorici  *."  Tlie  Inlier  part  of 
GuEdo'e  condemnation  appenra  to  have  htUe  foun- 
dation in  fact ;  and,  vapiil  na  he  umy  Imvc  deemed 
rmr  Enf^lish  K<jae,  it  wilt  not^  perliaps,  be  found, 
upon  a  closer  examination,  so  utterly  devoid  of 
odour,  80  completely  destitute  of  mcril,  aa  he 
would  endeavour  to  make  uh  believe :  for,  al- 
though its  author  ran  riaim  little  merit  beyond 
that  of  an  empiric,  he  vns  indisputably  one  of  the 
rer)-  best  of  hia  class,  and  conducted  hiii  practice 
with  sinj^lar  skill.  Indeed,  it  is  clear  fnim  hu 
worlcH,  that  he  was  well  read  in  ttte  weaknesses  of 

'  InimAu  nature,  understood  fnliy  with  what  caution 
the  trade  of  deivption  re()uircd  tu  be  carried  on, 
and  wae  perfectly  ctmversoiit  in  the  best  nicthoda 
of  turning  the  crt>dulity  of  our  nature  tu  his  own 
account.  Hia  study  appears  to  have  been  tu  od- 
minbter  to  the  luxurious  appctiten  and  refmcd 

'  taatea  of  hia  patients,  ao  ae  to  play  them  into 

*  lASt  of  j|l  aroM  tlu>  sernlUMM  Rom-  nf  Rtii;lnui],  in  wliirli, 
on  If"  being  Miit  to  mr,  I  hn|>cd  liifioil  t)>P(«iniirur!twrelim» 
I  but  iii*lf>.idof  llinl  I  Mily<^ii'iHiDl''rrOtbc  Ik-ltoiisuf  I-lui|>aniif^ 
of  Gilbert,  and  of  'I'lKotloni;. — (inirf,  ilt  Cant,  in  J'raf. 
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health,  rather  than  disgiii^t  their  palatra  with 
nauHcous  potions,  or  hiirt  their  delicaej-  by  the 
operation  of  rough  medicines.  He  tempted  the 
Trenlthj-  And  the  dclicuto  by  lu«cioujt  viaiidii ;  and 
even  pampered  the  tamtes  of  the  Indies  by  devi- 
eing  new  perfumes,  divine  cosmetics  lo  heighten 
their  complexions*,  and  exquisite  oiU  to  promote 
the  growth  and  improve  the  beauty  of  their  tresses, 
always  seleeting  for  their  nsc  the  moat  agreeable 
aa  well  as  the  mo9t  costly  medicines.  And,  if 
he  recomraendu  any  thing  as  being  particularly 
^-aluable,  he  laTtes  care  to  direct  twice  aa  much  for 
the  rich  mim  as  fur  the  poor.  Hin  etymohigical 
revprtCH,  hardly  admitting  of  l>cing  rendered 
intelligible  in  an  En^lii^h  form,  will  he  best 
passed  over  t-  But  ho  is  not  content  with  dis- 
playing his  learning  in  the  reBneinent  of  hia 
prescriptions  and  the  abstruaeiiess  of  his  etymo- 
logicH;  he  aims  aUo  at  the  reputation  of  a  Poet, 
introducing  rhymes  into  almost  every  page^  and 
leaving  u»  at  a  Ui«-s  to  decide  whether  he  was 
greatest  as  Physician,  ay  Phili)logist,  or  Poet. 

But,  howc%Tr  ab»nrd  such  tilings  may  appear  in 
our  day,  when  the  march  of  intellect  iuis  made 
such  giant  strides,  and  the  sun  of  erudition  ghines 
with  meridian  splendour  alike  upon  the  lofty  and 
the  low  :  in  the  age  in  which  John  flourished, 
they  were  justly  accounted   proofs   of  superior 

*  Dc  modo  facieiKli  lac  VirginU,  134. 

i  Such  a«  PffTiUinmnna.QUwjMla tOHanlfm  — Hi*nii«,  quasi 
riunpeiis  ftiia — viz.  intetltna,  liad  die  like,  wliich,  like  i>ii[i«, 
«rt  traiulatiuu  ut  ilefUuce. 
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l^«niuB  aoil  midiiiuii,  and  thrir  author  wu  re- 
lfur<lp<]  H-ith  uturf  fcur  biu)  veticrilioti,  even  by 
the  Iparticti  among  liU  coiiteinpnrarice,  than  a 
coiuet  would  ubtiiiii  froui  the  iiiuiit  unciili|;htcned 
of  our  own.  Ilencr  we  cannot  Inr  aurprUetl  to 
leam  thut  JohuV  n^puUitiun  ranked  m»  high,  that 
the  King*  placed  bin  son,  when  Inbouring  under 
Small  Pox,  under  his  can\  sending  for  Juhu  to 
Court  for  thin  express  purpose,  or  that  he  con- 
ducted his  Princely  patient,  iato  et  JuniudCf 
safety  and  af^rcrahhf,  allluiu^h  prrlmpn  nut  altii- 
geliier  an  expcditiuubly  ua  might  be,  through  tluB 
malady.  For,  to  prove  the  superiority  of  his 
skill  in  disorders  ari.Hiiig  from  iiiflumumtion,  he 
had  recourse  to  the  whole  avsemblagc  of  hiu  vi- 
^ioiuiry  theories  upon  this  occasion  ;  and,  after 
going  through  all  the  nccesttnry  preliuiiiiariefi,  uilb 
the  most  imposing  gravity  of  countenance,  lie 
directed,  ait  he  informa  us  himttelf  f,  his  patient  to 
be  WTappwi  uji  in  scarlet  cloth,  aiid  the  bed  and 
entire  furniture  of  the  room  to  be  clothed  in  a 
aimilar  livery :  by  which  means  he  boasts  of 
baring  so  effeetually  cured  ihe  l*rincc,  that  not  a 
single  pit  remained  to  testify  his  having  under- 
gone this  loathsome  disease,  or  detract  from  the 
manly  buauty  of  his  visage. 

But  John,  like  Alexander  the  Great,  wag  not 
content  with  victory,  su  long  a»  fresh  conijucsts 

*  Edvran]  II.  T  II  floiild  tunllj'  have  becii  1-MwKtil  I.,  ms 
Frnud  MvnM  1u  roiijrclurr. 

t  "  C*p«atur  srnrtcliiin,  H  iiirolvjiliir  viiriulosus  tuUlKer, 
ricut  rjro  fed  <lr  filiit  ih-liilihumi  K«-::ii  An!>liiE — ct  fwi  omjiia 
cin-a  IcctUB  cmh*  nibrs — et  ett  ttma  cura" 
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remained  to  be  acconipliiihed — nelllier  the  field  of 
ine(licine,4)f|)}iilalogy,  nor  of  poetry,  was  sufficient 
for  his  c"f>rnprclM'nHive  genius  ;  Surgery  and  Phy- 
Hiog'nnmy  were  yet  to  be  added  to  Iuh  attainments, 
and  in  thcKC  ho  boasts  »r  &  ^kill  iiiid  suceesH  in  no 
respect  inferior  to  that  u-hieh  he  had  already 
displayed  in  the  other  branches  of  knowledge. 

He  deals  larj^ely  als*o  in  Secrets,  some  of  which 
he  emphatically  denominates  Seercta  of  Secrets, 
by  nieand  of  M-hich  he  was  enabled  to  perform 
miraelea*.  These  he  values  so  highly  that  he 
forhidti  their  being  divulged  to  profane  ears ;  in 
which  prohihRiun  he  sonietiineH  includes  the 
ladies,  especially  when  Ik-  speaks  of  strong  n'a- 
ters  and  spirit  of  wine.  He  descants  largely  and 
enthusiastically  on  the  emolument  he  derived 
from  the  sale  of  his  medicines,  some  of  which 
hrnught  so  hij^h  a  price,  that  he  says  he  was 
unable  to  reckon  t  "P  ^-hc  amouTit  of  the  gifts  and 
money  he  received.  The  Surgeon  Barbers,  as  he 
acquaints  us,  gave  a  large  price  for  a  prescription 
into  the  composition  of  «'hicli  Tree  Frogs  en- 
tered |.  Yet,  although  he  thus  proves  himself  to 
have  l)eeu  fully  alive  to  the  pecuniary  value  of  his 
noHlrums' — with  a  liberality  of  which  we  find 
few  examples  even  at  the  prevent  <lay,  and  a 
generosity  apparently  at  variance  with  the  chn- 
imcter  which  we  may  have  been  led  to  form  of 


-■  De  quo  poaum  (liecre  Tnulu  piiracula. 

f  Hoc  eat  meum,  i>ro  quo  bobui  [)«cuRiiu,  ei  ro/  atia  ijutt 
IMMtA  ^uol  ft  quanta. 

I  Pro  quo  habui  bonom  peeiuuam  &  Btrbitonsoribiu. 
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him,  ht  cunimuntcatea  thcsi'  iniportaitt  tccrets 
fireely  tmd  ^ntuitously  to  hiu  reiulcn.  Thtn  i» 
hardly  n  coiuplahit  fur  wlikli  he  is  unpruvidctl 
with  a  reuiedy,  mul  hv  iu:cuiii|Niriie8  the  accouitl 
of  each  with  a  due  yroportMu  uf  cuutioni*  nr- 
*pcctitig  its  application.  Arntrd  with  mich  a 
batU'rj-  of  prescript  ion  c,  John  boldly  i-nt<T»  lb<; 
list*  with  dt*ca«c,  and,  where  the  prcpondentnce 
in  paint  of  Te»oavci:»  h  ao  decidedly  un  bin  «id«;, 
h  would  be  iiext  to  n  miracle  if  he  did  not  »ome- 
times  come  off  victorioun.  He  cured,  he  tcllB  wt^ 
twenty  paticiitsi  affltcteil  with  dmpay,  by  the  exhi- 
bition of  Spikenard,  ''  a  remedy  which  should  not 
be  ^ven  without  first  reccitinpr  a  fee*".  He  ha* 
ith  nothing  unaltemptcd  which  has  the  retnote«t 
connection  with  the  idencc  o(  Medichic  ;  and,  the 
greater  the  difficulty,  or  the  more  haxanlouM  the 
danger,  the  more  boldly  and  actively  doe^ii  he 
inalt«  the  iui»ault.  Does  any  one  euffor  under  a 
pBTOxyam  of  (!alruhi8  T  John  is  ready  with  hia 
Uthontriptics  for  its  sohitinn.  Does  (iotitdare  to 
invade  any  one  t  He  has  ungiii^nt»  and  cata< 
pUsmn  to  expel  the  enemy.  He  conquered  lipi- 
Icptir  attacks  with  hi«  Anodyne  neckhices,  and 
cured  l*araIy«iH  of  the  ton^ie  with  Aqua  Vitie. 
Notbint;  cornea  aiuisfi  to  his  hands,  and  nothing 
Beema  to  fail  under  his  guidance,  from  the  ex- 
traction of  a  rotten  tooth  to  the  amputation  of  a 
gangrened  limb— from  the  composition  of  a  cos- 
metic to  the  subju^uticti  of  a  fever.  Now,  amidst 
irach  a  mass  of  pretension  and  such  a  farrago  of 


*  Nee  d«b«l  dnri  nm  aet^pto  ntarta. 
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remedies,  it  would  be  strunge  if  we  could  not  Qiid 
something  worthj"  of  being  preserved — some  latent 
jewel  to  redeem  thiti  maK^i  of  cgotixm  and  ab- 
surdity— some  fact  worthy  of  rescuing  the  name 
of  JolianiK^  de  Gitddeitden  from  obliHon — some 
lingeriug  attur,  to  leiid  a  partial  fragrance  to 
this  laboriously  selected  Rose  of  England. — \Vc 
accordingly  find  some  facts  noticed  in  this 
work  which  had  escaped  the  researches  of  abler 
writers,  and  some  discoveries  announced  which 
have  tn'Cn  supposed  to  be  of  more  modern  date — 
thuu,  in  the  twentifth  chapter,  long  before  the 
time  of  Citois,  we  find  the  termination  of  the 
Colica  Pictonum,  or  Devonshire  C(dic,  in  paralysis 
of  the  limbs,  noticed  •.  He  likewise  maintAins, 
contrarj-  to  the  opinion  so  long  entertained  among 
medical  men,  (tnit  which  we  hare  already  seen, 
from  the  testimony  of  the  Abbd  Grosicr,  had  been 
long  known  to  the  Chinese,  and  which  modem 
experience  has  proved  to  be  a  fact.)  that  a  repc- 
titimi  of  the  attack  of  hmall  Vo\  may  sometimes 
take  ])hice.  On  tltc  subject  of  pregnancy  he  la 
more  than  elotjuent — liis  wit  bordering,  in 
fact,  upon  gnins  indelicacy.  He  recommends 
the  use  of  toastetl  Rlmburb  to  ladies  in  this  con- 
dition. He  has  much  on  the  subject  of  midwifery, 
and,  though  he  does  not  clearly  admit  having 
himself  practised  that  art,  it  is  hardly  to  be  sup- 


*  PbuIim  ^giiipta,  iu  his  eii;hte«at)i  Chspter  "  De  rew>- 
lutione  ex  mLirVi  motbo  alxirU,"  u  wHI  ai  Avieenm  ukd 
somv  (iilicr  Arabian  wrilen>.  had  ngticed  this  lermiuation 
Inni;  licfore  live  lime  of  John,  who  probably  borrowed  the 
iit/onnatigu  from  them. 
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posed  that  so  lucntivr  a  branch  of  Uie  profeMion 
could  have  e»cHpc(|  «o  aniveraal  n  geniui.  H« 
&p)jeiirs,  at  IciiBt,  tu  have  Htuilicd  with  diligviic? 
all  tho«e  methodH  of  promoting  cuiiccptioii  which 
had  been  ft{Kikcn  uf  by  writers,  nnd  Uu-rr  t-nti  be 
littte  dout>t  that  niultitudcis  of  thr  fair  »>rx  flucknl 
to  him  to  lean)  hiH  iiupurtant  itecnrU:  but  fnr  thcM 
it  will  be  nerrssary  for  the  curinuit  reader  to  refer  to 
the  original  r€»9C-bu»h  ;  since,  however  odorifcroua 
the  ladies  of  the  fourteenth  century  might  have 
deemed  this  bud  uf  the  Ciaddc»dcn  roM*,  its  awwtd 
would  hardlv  past;  current  amonf^  the  more  re- 
fined and  faatidiouit  beaux  of  the  nineteenth  ! 

Although  nothinff  that  he  sayu  respecting  the 
causes  and  synipUims  of  diseases,  (not  even  where 
he  spe:iks  of  (ontiumptinn — that  contplaiiit  MhJch 
is  considered  as  so  esumtially  connected  witti  the 
variability  of  our  clttnate,]  can  boast  tite  merit  of 
originality,  he  has  much  on  the  c^uhject  of  reme- 
dies, which  is  not  tu  be  found  in  the  works  nf  any 
other  writer ;  and  there  are  few  works  bcllrr 
calculated  tu  give  us  an  insight  into  the  nature 
nf  the  presmptiuiia  in  general  use  liuth  uunjiig 
pbyBiciaiiB  and  among  the  vulgar  uf  his  day — tlie 
preparations  of  the  empirics,  or  thr  charuia  of 
Uic  supers titiuui<,  than  lite  '*  Itomt  ^ttgUcu"  uf 
John   nf  Gaddesdeo. 

This  work  likewise  funiishes  much  curious 
information  rchpecting  the  mode  of  living  among 
our  ancestors  in  Uiosc  days,  and  tlie  dvucription  uf 
food  which  they  employed,  as  well  as  the  manner 
of  its  preparation  :  fur  our  author  did  not  disdain 
to  embrace  even  the  humble  department  of  cook- 
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ery  in  his  unWerBal  grasp  ;  nnd  he  makes  several 
judicious  obBervationa  ou  the  mode  of  dressiosr 
meat. 

John  of  Gnddcsden  appears  to  have  been  the 
firgt  English  physician  who  was  employed  at 
court ;  for,  before  his  time,  the  Royal  Fhvsiciand, 
aa  welt  as  the  Dniggists,  were  all  foreigners. 
Even  »»  lute  as  the  year  1340  we  find^  upon 
referring  to  the  accounts  of  the  hcmsehold,  in 
the  thirty-sce<jnd  year  of  the  reign  uf  h^lward 
the  third,  that  Peter  of  Montpellier  was  Apo- 
thecary to  the  Uoyal  househokl. 

Such  u-ati  the  reputation  which  John  of  Gad- 
dcsden'it  work  eujoyed,  that  he  was  extolled  by 
Chaucer,  the  Poet,  as  the  most  illustrious  among 
the  writers  on  medicine  :  and  eertainJy,  the  Jiose 
of  oar  ruiuitryiuan,  notwithstanding  the  Eueers  of 
Gutdn,  itt  as  deserving  of  praise  as  the  /Jty  of 
Gord4iniua,  which  was  eulogiz-ed  by  his  con- 
temporaries OS  a  production  little  short  of  divine. 
In  fact,  as  we  have  already  seen  from  the  hasty 
analysis  juyt  given,  the  work  of  our  countrvman 
is  neither  destitute  of  talent  nor  originality,  and, 
whatever  its  defects  may  he,  they  were  thoie 
of  the  age  rather  than  of  the  author,  while 
he  can  justly  claim  all  the  merits  as  his  own. 

Jolm  frequently  refers  to  a  writer  of  the  name 
of  Gerard,  and  ii;  one  place  in  particular  cites 
his  observations  on  Dysentcr}-,  taken  from  the 
fourth  book  uf  his  Viaticum  :  this  can  be  no 
other  than  the  work  entitled  '*  (Hmsn  T'iatict 
Itaarii"  of  which  tliere  is  a  MS.  copy  extant 
in  the  Harlepn  Collection.     It  was  written  by 
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Cierarfl.  of  (InrmciiiEi*,  a  ttiwn  of  AncUluBia,  who 
flourished  abuiit  the  luiddlr  of  the  thirteenth 
centun* ;  and  whn  hjivini;,  from  loriR  hitfreouree 
with  the  Saracrtis,  mode  hiniKclf  |K>rfn't  master  of 
Amhtc,  translattNl  tiereral  niedicnl  works  from 
that  tiin^n^p  into  Latin. 

Bartholoioew  Glanville,  the  author  of  a  work 
entitled  "  De  Proprielatihus  Hi-rum,"  and  oii 
{lish  Physician,  has  a  place  assigned  to  him 
Pitt,  about  this  time,  and  in  Kaid  by  him  Ut 
hare  written  a  book  on  the  Practice  of  medi- 
cine. It  ii"  |iroliab!e,  however,  that  I*ttt  has  con- 
founded two  itidividuaJti  of  the  same  nnme,  for 
neither  Lcland  nor  Bayle  after  him  mentions 
Glnniilk*  us  the  writer  of  any  work  of  this  de- 
iicri|jliun  :  nor  do  they  even  allude  to  bin  having 
ever  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  Medicine. 
He  treats,  it  ta  true,  of  a  rariety  of  complaints 
in  hii  seventh  book,  but  thii»  he  copies)  principally 
firom  the  writingn  of  Conalantine.  Hartfaoto- 
mew,  who  wrote  a  Hrci-iary  of  Praclice,  as  the 
work  WB9  called,  speaks  of  (ilnrnille  in  such 
a  manner  a«  to  make  it  evident  that  the  mmc 
person  cculd  not  Ite  the  author  of  both  wurks. 
Bartholomew'*  Breviary  i*  a  most  voluminous 
work,  spun  out  into  fifteen  lotig  books.  A 
^jaVMncrlpt  copy  exists  In  the  Harlcyan  Li- 
W'e  meet  in  it  the  sutne  history  of  the 
propagation  of  ElephantinHis  which  has  been 
already  noticed  whcti  speaking  of  the  writing*  of 
Gilbert;   and    liotb  accounts   ore    uhnost   word 

*  About  thirty  miles  N.  E.  of  the  CUx  of  SrvCllr. 
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for  word  the  same ;  M-Iiilti  nothing  of  thi:  kind 
is  to  be  fDUDtl  in  Glanville.  As  for  tite  rest 
of  tlif  work,  the  writer  iiiifenuoHHly  admits  that 
it  huA  no  claim  whatever  to  ori^in:dity,  but  is 
wholly  compiled  fruta  such  materials  a^  he  could 
And  bearing  upon  hitt  subject  in  the  writings 
of  the  philosophers  and  the  pbysiciana.  Thin, 
however,  was  the  general  practice  of  the  age, 
and  tended  nut  u  little  to  R>tard  the  progress 
of  knowledge. 

Aided  by  the  labours  of  the  different  irriters 
of  wliom  we  have  jdnt  iipokoii,  as  well  as  by  a 
large  share  of  practical  experience,  uci|uired 
through  a  long  Rueccssion  of  years,  Guido  de 
Caullttco,  or  Guy  de  ChauUac,  as  he  was  others 
wise  called,  reduceil  the  art  of  Surgery  to  a  re- 
gular system,  about  the  year  1361^,  when  he  bad 
himself  attained  to  a  ver}'  advanced  age :  and 
although,  according  to  hi^  oirn  admission,  he 
mad(^  but  fewmlditions  tn  the  stock  nf  knowledge 
])reviou!ily  acquired,  he  is  deservedly  accounted 
one  of  the  revivers  of  the  languishing  art  of  sur- 
gery, and  has  been  compared  to  Hippocraten 
by  Fallupius,  who  inu&t  be  admitted  to  be  a 
competent  judge  of  surgical  and  anatomical 
merit. 

Guido*  had  been  a  ProfcHBor  at  MonipelUert 


■  Otii  Ac  Cnuliar,  Guv  dc  Ch*iili3<:,  or  (jiiiilu  dft  C»ii> 
liueu,  wu>  bum  ul  h  nu4U  lomi  iii  iIik  UHVittidun,  un  the 
fruiitifrn  of  AuveffCiie,  in  the  cnrlv  iiurl  of  the  fuurtfvtitb 
eentuTv.u'ul  sliiduvl  mrdicitic  ut  .Mmititellit-f,  niiikr  Uaimond 
de  M(ilie«»,  ulipni  lie  iiiadp  such  mjiid  pru^jresa,  tUwl  be 
was  ul  a.  very  euly  ugc  appuijited  Ui  teuclj  Suigi^y  itiezv. 
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and  pmctised  for  many  yeari  ut  Lfyd«it,  after 
which  lie  settled  at  Avif^on,  whrrc  he  held  the 
poBl  of  Hhysirian  to  Pope  Clement  VI.,  and  his 
•uccessora.  He  only  acknowlcd^n  baviug  seen 
the  sixth  book  of  Paulus,  yrt  hiu  taken  ample 
can-  to  profit  by  tt»  contents.  He  hoa  aiso 
availed  himuelf  uf  the  writings  of  othcrei  of  his 
predecessors,  especially  among  the  Arabiaoa, 
and,  amonf;  these,  of  the  writings  uf  .Ubucaals 
in  particular,  which  he  biui  made  use  of  with 
f»inaiderable  judgment.  He  makes  no  mention 
of  C«laus,  whoKC  works  seem  to  have  been  but 
little  known  at  this  period :  but,  among  the 
books  he  speaku  of  having  consulted  fur  the 
composition  of  hi«  work,  be  mentions  a  trans- 
lation of  some  of  the  books  uf  Liulen,  made  a 
short  time  before  by  order  of  Kobert,  king  of 
Sicily,  by  Nicoluus  de  Keggio,  in  ('alabria,  whom 
he  represents  as  one  of  the  first  (jreek  and  Lulin 
Scholars  of  the  age.  In  the  enunierntion  of 
authors  whom  he  has  consullfd,  Guido  dues  not 
confine  himself  to  giving  a  barren  catalogue  of 


I 


Hi*  "  Afa^na  C^irurgia."  uhirh  tic  ro«npliTl»Hl  m  Tjatiii,  in 
1363.  hu  bren  IratwIutMl  itilo  ina«l  uf  tlie  Kurnpraii  ita- 
^4ge«.  It  was  linrt  (irinteH  Ht  Vraiirv,  lu  folio,  la  1490; 
and  an  Eaf[U*h  Iranftbtlinn,  of  which  u  eapy  }-pt  exists  in  the 
Bhtbh  Mweum,  ii|ipe>Drv<l  in  IMI,  ul*u  m  TuIm. 

GmmJo  wu  iIic  lirHi  til  |viiiii  out  the  iin]MrUiicc  of  mukiilj! 
mrittolu  over  the  vye-bmvri,  iu  iliu  dimtiua  of  tbe  muscular 
iltttt,  aimI  not  transYrrarlj'-  He  also  dneribes  ihe  town' 
^rul  of  the  biimerus  and  itniil  of  the  rlbuw  more  Drcuntlfly 
thun  Ilia  prHeoMnm.  m  revived  iha  um  of  llic  Ui*|ihine, 
and  iuv«al«d  nveral  iasirumnntK,  of  whiHi  be  gives  fijfurea, 
uduMug  Ihem  a  [air  of  foavps  for  taking  up  wouodwl 
afteriei. 
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rntnips  and  n'orks,  but  stniupa  it.  wiUi  an  addi- 
tional value  and  intorcBt  by  annexing  to  each  a 
criticul  examination  uF  its  reKpocttve  merits;  aiid| 
although  his  style  is  dee|)ly  tinctured  with  the 
iKirbartiimii  of  his  age,  hitt  upitiion  unthe  subjects 
of  ills  criticism  us  given  with  judf^uieut,  fuiruetts, 
Rnd  inipartiality.  Besides  thiis  caiulftgttv  rai- 
toim4  of  authors,  he  has  left  us  a  coucine  his- 
tory of  the  Btate  of  Surgery  in  his  day ;  from 
^rhich  we  Iciirn  tliat  the  Sorgeons  of  that  period 
were  divided  into  five  sects,  of  which  the^M/, 
following  the  lend  of  Roger*,  Rohuid,  and  the 
four  Masters,  applied  cataplaama  indiscriminately 
to  everj'  description  of  ulcer  and  wound :  the 
secouff,  u-ith  Brunus  and  Tlieodoric,  in  uimilar 
ea»es  employed  wine  only ;  the  third,  with  WiU 
liatn  of  Salicetus,  and  Lnnfranc,  adopting  a  kind 
of  middle  course  between  these  two,  treated 
wounds  with  emollient  oiDtments  and  platstccH  : 
while  the/ourf/t,  forming  the  sect  of  Germans, 
who  were  mostly  military'  surgeons,  promiscu- 
ously employed  oils,  wool,  potions,  and  charms: 
vndu^^A,  consisting  of  ignorant  practitioncra 


*  liiltit!  nin  he  collfwted  from  ddv  snurct;  renrtoctioff 
ihwe  WTitfrf,  bevonil  wlint  in  to  be  foiinirl  in  Kreiml'*  IlUtofy, 
whpni^  wf  I^iin'i  thai  Hhrm  wh*  a  nalire  of  Fannii,  w,  uc- 
curdine  to  some,  of  Salcmo,  and  wrote  a  work  mt  Suiewy, 
cbirfly  bonxiu'H  front  Alhiinuis,  thntigli  willioiil  tcknow- 
ledgmetit  toliim,  •«■,  imiwd.  uny  otlior  writer.  After  bini 
ciinii^  JammiiM,  thp  author,  at  GuiHo  aMjuaints  ua,  ot  n 
stujrid  book  vn  Surgery ;  and  lo  him  succnedwl  Rgluid, 
whoK  SwgirAl  wnrk.4  iir«  piratrd,  e\en  more  brgeJy  than 
Janrrnis's,  from  the  compitatiwi  «f  Umgrr  of  I'anDn,  Of 
Briiniii  and  I'hfodoric  aoine  areount  will  be  fouitd  in  « 
fonuer  part  of  this  chapter. 
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and  silly  wuiiicii,  liuU  recuurse  upon  nil  occaAions 
to  Uic  eaintH,  pnu&cd  cacli  uibcr's  writingii  pcr- 
I  .pctiutliy,  aixl  rulUmvtl  i-och  uthcr  in  oiiu  unde- 
tUuii^  trark,  like  Cruiieti. 

Ouido  relates  the  cose  of  a  ouui  ^vho  recovered, 
jlJlcr  the  rvmuvul  of  a  cunstiderablc   purtiuti  of 
.thtf  cerebruui,  ur  auU-rior  part  of  tlie  brain  j    a 
circuiiMlance  tlie  mure  worthy  of  retuork,  un  ac- 
,-Coiiitt  uf  its  beiii;;  pcrhapii  the  first  case  of  the 
kind  iipou  record  in  Uie  auiuils  of  Surger}' :  for» 
>mlUiougb  Gjdeii  aiid  uthera  s]>eak  of  injuries  of  the 
-bnuu,  ttiey  are  silrnt  with  respect  to  the  rcoiovnl  of 
Eiuiy  portion.     Guido,  however,  considcrit  that  the 
e  he  relates  would  have  been  incurable,  had 
whole  of  the  contents  of  the  cavity  been  rc- 
kiuoved.  although  Thcodoric  acquaints  us  that  a 
of  this  dc»cription  was  successfully  treated 
his  mastcT,   Hugo  dc  Luca.     Thiii,  however, 
in»j  he  one  of  the  fahlea  alliided  to  by  Guido. 
He   fnves   a   minute   account  of  tlie  manner  of 
,lrcating  both  inguinal  and  intestinal  Hernia,  and 
staiU  the  several  methods  of  curej  by  cutting, 
ibj'  cautery,  and  by  r-uistics  ;   giving  a   decided 
►preference  to  the  bst  method,  which  he  describes 
fully,  and  meutiunii  having  seen  it  pcrfurnicd  up- 
wards   of  thirty  time»  hy  his   master,  Peter  de 
Bonnnto.     In  thi»,  ati  well  an  other  parts  uf  his 
works,  will  be  found  a  ntuldtude  of  things,  which 
have  Iteen  claimed  by  the  moderns  as  more  recent 
di&coveries. 

The  earliest  account  we  haw  of  the  Ctesarean 
operation  is  in  Guido's  "  Chinirgia,"  but  he  only 
•peaks  of  it  as  resorted  to  after  the  deatli  of  tbe 
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mother,  as  was  practised,  in  the  case  of  Julius 
CxBar*,  who  was,  as  he  says*  brought  into  the 
world  in  thin  manner,  from  which  circnmHtancc  the 
operation  derives  its  nnnie;  though  Pliny,  on  the 
contrary,  acquaints  us  that  tlie  name  of  Ciesar 
was  derived  from  the  circumstance  of  having  been 
ushered  into  the  worhl  *'  cfFso  matris  utero"  by 
this  operation,  although  endence  of  the  fact  is 
wanting :  it  is  not  improbable,  however,  frcnn  the 
prevalence  of  the  opinion,  that  the  operation  had 
been  performed  before  his  time,  although  unno- 
ticed by  llippocrate^i,  Paulus,  CeUus,  or  Albu- 
eaHiti,  all  of  whom  treat  I»rgcly  on  the  mode  of 
assisting  in  cases  of  difficult  partnrition. 

On  the  subject  of  amputation,  Guido  agrees 
with  Avicenna  and  AlbueasiB,  that  it  is  better  to 
perform  this  operation  where  any  of  the  extre- 
mities have  been  affected  with  gangrene,  than  to 
sacrifice  the  life  of  the  patient  by  omitting  it. 
When  the  gangrene  is  near  a  joint,  he  advises 
the  renini-nl  of  the  articulation.  In  other  case*, 
he  recommends  the  appHciitton  of  a  tight  ligature, 
both  on  the  edge  of  the  healthy  ami  on  the  gan- 
grenous part,  cutting  down  to  the  hone  between 
these  two  ligatures,  and  then  sawing  through  the 
bone  wHth  a  retractor  interposed.      Sometimes, 

*  "  Si  aulem  contingeret  touliereoi  ippstn  e>se  muf  luftn, 
el  »n«)iifiivpri<  riiinri  fiMii*  o«*t  vivus,  (iiiia  vetat  Itx  regia 
umliercm  pnpgDiiiitpm  liuiDnriquoim|ue  fvptusvtxeril.  teue-uiU) 
miilierU OA f t  miitnccm  nii^ri.im.itr  voluni  mtiliere*,  «pcriatur 
mulier  »ecii[iduin  lonuiliidirieni  cum  ratorio  iii  latere  sinntiv, 
(]uia  par«  illn  fst  magi*  liborn  quam  dextra,  )wo{>ter  bcpar, 
cL  diffitis  interposilis  extralittnt  fiftum.  Ilii  vam  e.xtraciits 
fiiit  Ju1iii«  Cir«nr;  ut  m  ^nttn  le^luT  RiKnanomm. — Cki- 
rurgia  Guidouii  Cautiaci.  Cap.  Ue  eilmirtioHe  fatma. 
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howpvcr,  he  enrcloped  the  mortifipd  lunb  io  ban- 
^dagCB,  and  left  it  Ui  Urup  ofTspontaiieoiiHly.  He 
Iwaa  in  the  habit  of  cmployiiiKt  like  his  prcilc- 
[cesaor*,  hot  irons,  boiling  oiId,  and  luitringvnt 
^powders,  to  check  hiemorrhu^e  ;  and  dixapproin 
of  the  practice  nf  giring  narcuUcB  to  allay  pain, 
adopted  by  Theodoric  aud  utberv. 

Guido  gives  U8  au  iiitcreating  account  uf 
the  plague,  n-bicli  depopulated  the  whole  world 
ill  a  mo^t  unprccedcfitcd  manner,  in  the  yrar 
1358.  This  dreadful  vicitation  contmeiiced  in 
India,  and,  t^pn-ading  over  the  whole  fare  of  the 
globe,  carried  otT  a  fourth  part  of  the  inluibitant» 
of  the  earth.  It  was  most  destroctirc  in  India^ 
where  it  continued  itn  ravivffes  for  three  yeani. 
At  Avignon  it  only  last^-d  for  three  moiithit.  It 
exhibited  two  different  forms  of  attack,  re- 
senibling  two  distinct  HpccioH  of  the  disease ;  of 
which,  that  which  prevailed  during  the  Bnt  three 
months  commenced  with  a  violent  fever  and 
hiemoptoe*,  resembling  what  Fnicostorius  de- 
acribcb  aa  hiiving  token  place  in  hi:)  time  f. 
This  form  of  the  complaint  wius  so  nudignant, 
that  all  who  were  attacked  fell  victinit<  to  it, 
without  exception,  within  three  days.  The 
next  form  which  it  aasnmed  waa  that  of  n  con- 
tinued fever,  accnni[Hinied  with  Carbuncles  and 
AbMeweti,  chiefly  in  the  gruiii  and  under  the 
axinc  Tbitt,  at  the  beginning,  rivalled  the  for- 
mer in  malignity,  but  in  iti  decline  it  difTercYl 


*  SpiUin^  of  Blood. 

t  Tawanla  the  duae  uf  lbs  firteetiUi  ceolury. 
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froni  It,  by  not  proving  fatal  in  general  before' 
the  fifth  (lay.  Guido  himself,  who  resided  at 
Avij^oii  during  the  prevalence  of  this  pestilence^ 
nearly  fell  a  victim  to  it  towards  the  close  of  it» 
ravages,  having  been  uerionsly  ill  for  vix  %reekB, 
and  only  euved  by  the  isupiiaration  uf  a  Bubo. 

Couletnporary  with  Guy  de  Chanliac,  we  find 
an  English  Surgeon  of  considerable  reimtation, 
whom  we  ought  not  to  pass  over  without  Kotne 
notice.  This  was  John  Ardern,  of  the  place  or 
time  of  whose  nativity  we  have  no  authentic 
records,  although  it  \s  probable  that  he  was  horn 
abont  the  year  1310  or  1320,  since  we  find  him 
residing  in  full  practice  as  a  surgeon  in  the  town 
of  Newark,  at  the  time  of  the  plague  visiting  that 
place,  in  the  year  IS49.  Such  was  his  success  in 
practice  upon  this  melancholy  occnsion,  that  his 
ftnne  spread  rapidly  to  I^ndon,  whither  he  in 
consequence  was  induced  to  remove  in  the  year 
1370.  He  has  left  a  bulky  volume  of  medirine 
and  surgery,  together  with  a  number  of  NfSS.,' 
which  have  never  been  printed.  Ardern  m»y 
be  regarded  as  the  first  reviver  of  mirgery  in 
England ;  and  the  numerous  caset^  which  he  hna 
left  upon  record  in  his  work  prwe  him  to  ha\T 
been  a  man  of  great  Fkill  and  extensive  pnte- 
tice.  He  ivrites  with  an  air  of  great  simplicity-j' 
And,  although  he  blends  a  considemblc  propor- 
tion of  quackery  and  luperatition  Mith  his  ne- 
counts,  was  deservedly  regarded  as  one  of  the 
be^it,  and,  what  is  of  still  more  iuiportnnce,  one 
of  the  most  upright,  surgeonn  of  bis  day.  His 
productions  coutain  many  valuable  <)b«erv»itonu. 
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n  clmrnua  mad  precuion  which 
rendef  it  irapfMuible  for  tbc  rpader  to  &il  in 
benefiting  by  Uiern.  He  t^ivta  aa  ain^  choice 
of  pharrancmtical  |)rcpwratioas,  jnony  ot  which 
were  inrcatinnH  of  his  own,  uid  nunir  of  which 
retained  titcir  place  in  the  I'hiuiiiauu^Hfiu  un  late 
as  tlie  period  at  whicL  Freltid  utuU:  lii&  lliiiii)r\' 
of  Mcdiciue.  He  invented  a  Byriofje  for  giving 
injefHJutus  upon  tvhich  he  prided  hliiuu'lf  not  a 
little  ;  nod,  in  a  cupiuus  treaiisr  which  be  nToLr 
on  the  maoticr  of  ujiitif(  it,  recuuimciida  salt  aa 
the  \iv»i  material  fur  itijectiuos.  He  explains  at- 
Iragth  the  utility  v(  ouuh  iiijectJuiiBt  uot  ouly  m 
the  cure»  but  aUo  in  Uie  prevention  of  diiteaw, 
and,  fnmi  what  he  tAySf  wv  an-  led  U*  conclude 
that  the  practice  of  giving  injectiunii,  or  /ar<r. 
manlM,  wb  the  French  not  inappropriately  term 
them,  wa«  b}*  no  uieanft  comniun.  or  well  under- 
stood. He  gives  abund.'uice  of  cautioim  on  the 
•object,  and  Myt,  that  the  operator  tbDuld  neither 
adiiiinister  them  rashly  or  negligently ;  it  bt>iug, 
hu  atldit,  the  province  of  a  perfect  muster  of  ]u» 
profession  to  exhibit  them,  by  which,  he  con- 
ttnueti,  "  centics  pemninin  et  faniani  in  lucis 
inaxinic  diiitantibuii  acqnisivi" — I  have  a  hundred 
times  obtained  both  wraith  and  rcp\itation  \u 
pUcen  the  mo«t  widely  apart.  Tlic  opcratioD, 
according  to  htm,  ia  one  which  rcijuircH  consi- 
derable dexterity,  especiuUy  in  cases  of  colic  and 
intestinal  obstruction,  insomuch  that  he  fre- 
quently Hucceedcd  in  giving  relief  to  patients  in 
London,  after  the  Ix>mbardft,  who  appear  to 
have  dabbled  in  Uuh  department  of  medicine,  as 
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well  as  in  usury,  bad  tried  their  method  in  raw. 
He  recommends  the  mie  of  clysters  twice  or 
thrice  eren'  year,  :ind  remarks  that  it  is  iropoif- 
Bible  for  any  one  to  form  an  estiuiatc  of  the 
bene&t  arisiiif;  from  the  adoption  of  thi«  practice 
without  actual  experience. 

The  same  work  contain*  his  treatise  on  Fis- 
tula in  jino,  which  it;  the  only  part  of  hiei  writings 
that  lias  been  published,  having  been  translated  in 
the  year  1588  by  John  Read.  Ardeni  appcarsi  to 
have  been  very  successful  in  this  compfaiint,  in 
the  treatment  of  which  he  introduced  many 
improvements.  He  (leHCrilws  both  the  methods 
of  operating,  by  ligature  and  by  inciinion,  as  had 
been  done  before,  at  full  length,  both  by  Celsus 
and  by  I'aulus.  He,  however,  describes  some  new 
instruments,  and  gives  new  names  to  old  ones. 
He  appears  to  have  been  employed  in  this  com- 
plaint by  many  of  the  most  distinguished  per- 
sons, and  to  have  been  Bingularly  successful  in 
their  cure.  He  always  took  the  precaution  to 
make  a  bargain  with  his  patients  before  he  en- 
tered upon  the  case,  and  advises  physicians  to 
stipiitatv  for  as  niucli  as  they  can  get,  and  to 
obtain  security  for  the  payment  of  the  s.uni 
as  soon  as  tlie  cure  is  complete :  nor  does  he 
forget  the  same  precaution  in  other  ciiseij.  This 
custom  of  bargaining  beforehand  for  their  fees 
continued  long  in  use  among  ttie  practitionen' 
of  medicine,  and  prevailed  in  France  us  late  as 
tJie  conmiencement  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
He  gives  many  formulje  of  preparations  for 
niitignttng  that  ardour  in  passing  the  water,  which 
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luftitsqualKy  denoted  by  ihr  French  term,  r handed 
and  Bomeliines  is  omtiiic>nr<l,  as  he  Myn,  liy  the 
presence  of  fttonc  in  the  bladder,  lie  Bpraks 
rrpeatedly  aliw>  tjf  abMCcmiett,  and  scbirrhaui 
tumours  on  the  PeniH,  whifh  appear,  bowercr, 
to  have  been  uncniinrotedwiihaiiy  »yphilUic  taint. 
He  etatei  the  fai-t  o!  ruiistii-.s  having  hn.*n  oc- 
CB^onally  made  with  orptninit  and  sublimed 
arBcnic;  the  iiijurioun  ctFtTta  of  which  he  prore* 
by  two  ca«c*-8  rrlntMl  by  way  of  cnutiun  against 
their  uic. — Of  the  period  of  his  death  we  hnt-e 
uo  account. 

Valescus  de  Taranta,  or  Bolrtcou  dc  'llurrra, 
a  native  of  Portugal,  who  wu  first  Plijriiciau 
to  Charles  V'l.  of  Krunce,  and  practised  medicine 
for  liix  nnd  thirlv  yean  at  Mimtpellier,  n'UH  oiiu 
of  Iht"  few  writers  of  the  a^e,  who^  iii  place  - 
of  servilely  copyiHiif  from  the  works  of  bis  pre- 
deceHbors,  dared  to  tlraw  from  llie  ample  stores 
of  bis  own  experience.  Although  ahmMt  per- 
fectly itniorant  of  (ireek,  be  was  an  excellent 
Latin  Scholar,  aod  about  the  year  1410  wrote  a 
book  entitled  "  PhUonhtm"  containing  many 
observations  both  on  Mrilicine  and  Surgery 
which  merit  nttcntion.  Among  others  it  gives 
the  case  of  a  man  who  lust  hi«  life  in  conse- 
quence of  the  excision  of  the  I'vula :  and  ano- 
ther, in  which  an  Intermittent  Fever  returned 
with  the  utmost  r^ulority  every  tliirticth  day, 
for  thirty  succeflsivc  years.  Videicim  junlly  ex- 
prcij»es  his  otitonishment  at  the  practice  which 
prevailed  anions;  the  ancients  of  exhibiting  warm 
medicines,  such  as  Hyssop  land  Origanum,  in 
»  6 
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irtfiiHtS  of  Plenrifv,  fttid  cannot  undffmtanil  upon 
wfiat  principle  they  could  hftre  bwn  induced 
to' adopt  it;  he  very  propnrly  obnervra  that  tiie 
nac  of  irfrifferaiits,  which  had  hecri  more  Intely 
introduced  into  practice,  was  much  more  rational : 
and  indeed  he  oppears  to  have  followed  the 
sugge?ti(>ns  of  his  own  judgment,  and  deviated 
both  boldly  and  smccesflfiillv  from  the  beaten 
track,  in  a  number  of  difficult  eases ;  a  practice 
by  no  means  common  in  those  days,  when  pmc- 
titioners  did  not  dan-  to  think  for  -themsolves, 
or  act  in  cnntmdiction  to  cstabltj^hed  precedent* 
Valcseus  niakc<<  frcfiucnt  mention  of  both  Koger's 
and  Jloland's  system  of  practice  in  diseases. 

Balcscou  was  the  first  perhaps  who  pro- 
posed the  extirpation  of  Cancer  by  means  of 
a  preparation  into  the  composition  of  which 
AfBcnic  entered ;  cautioning  practitioners,  how- 
ever, with  rcHpect  to  its  nse,  as  it  was  by  no 
means  free  from  dangi-r ;  of  which  he  gave  an 
instance,  in  tlie  case  of  a  man  who  died  suddeiUy 
after  having  had  his  head  anointed  with  an 
arsenical  prepHration  lor  'J'inea.  Arsenic,  it  ntir 
1w  rciiicinbercd,  wns  the  active  ingredient  in  the 
celebrated  Cimccr  riinedy,  introduced  some  yeart 
gincc  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  I'lunket.  As 
Rftlencou  did  not  begin  to  write  before  the  year 
1118,  when  he  had  been,  ns  lie  tell*  u«  himself, 
thirty-six  years  in  practice,  and  as  we  can  hardly 
suppose  he  eoninicnced  practice  much  before 
hia  tHTfity-first  year,  we  may,  without  much  fear 
of  error,  fix  the  date  of  his  birth  about  the  year 
1361.     His  earlietrt  work,    "  /><  Pkitonio,"  waa 
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fint  printed  at  Vcnicr,  in  I-190,  uhIb^iuii  in  fuLiu, 
alLyoos,in  lfi21,willtathort  trcatitr,  **  TVas^a- 
tus  ChintrtFM^t"  subjoineil.  Ilr  also  wnit^a  work 
entitled  "/>#  Morbis  CurttHdis,"  wliieli  waji  uditf^J 
in  qaarlo,  at  Lyooa,  by  Guitio  J.>t»tideriiM,  aod 
lf[kin  at  I'Viuirkfurt,  in  1&90.  JUbIcmcuu  oppeon 
to  blkve  bv«ri  wl'U  ti(X)iuuut<d  with  Uit*  doctrines 
of  iviiWn  kiid  Ibe  Ambiam. 

Such  wa«  tiie-  stale  of  medicine,  as  it  rvKwda 
pmctioc,  nt  tbe  x^i*e  of  the  fourtcf-iiUl  aud 
eominenccmeiit  of  tlie  fiftcvnlli  ceiituricit.  In 
Mhrr  drpnrtniMitii  of  ihir  profcnitioi),  wc  fuid 
lomc  little  adtlitiun  made  to  tbe  Htuck  of  human 
knovledft*?.  The  properties  and  cumpoititiwi  uf 
tbe  mrioua  mineral  wAt«rH  tlirougliout  tbe  v\urld 
br^au  to  attract  a  con^idenibtc  |Kirtioii  uf  mvdical 
attention  ;  and  the  physicianit  of  Ous  pcriiMl  Iim'V 
kanded  Acvmx  to  (ib  a  number  of  obserrationa 
upon  tb«ir  nature  aiid  une^.  Amon;;  tlic  wriUTH  of 
Xina  ola«8  Michael  Savouurulii  tsliuids  pre-ciai> 
ncvt ;  and,  in  bia  additions  to  what  J.  dc  Dundia 
aud  l/^linu  de  Munlc  bad  u'ritti-it  uputi  tbe 
subject}  hf  ^vi-  an  account  of  all  tlie  uiiiu'rul 
spriaff*  at  that  time  known  In  Italy,  lie  watt  a 
native  of  I'adua,  and  descended  from  an  ancient 
and  honourable  funiily.  Hv  Man  grandfather  uf 
thu  ctlvbratcd  Urotiier  llierouyiuuB;  hud  been 
physician  to  thre«  Man]ui»e«  of  Furrara,  aud  a 
kuijfbl  uf  Jt-TUMilciii-  He  enjoyed  a  high  repu- 
tatiuo  for  skill  luid  cx(ji'ricnce,  and  wrote  luauy 
books,  eipeciolly  one  of  coutudcrabte  sl/^,  ou 
Ftfvern.  lie  commenced  bi»  work  on  Muieral 
waterS]  aa  appears  frvui  the  J>t:dication,  between 
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the  years  1440  and  1450,  iJthough  we  can  collect 
from  the  work  itvelf  that  he  made  »ome  addi- 
tions to  it  afterwards  about  the  year  1400. 

Sicily  aUo  produced,  about  ihc  beginning  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  a  physician  of  the  name  of 
"Alexiuidro  ab  Alexaiidro,  who  enjoyed  sonic  repu- 
tation as  a  practitioner,  and  filled  the  situation 
of  Protomcdicuii  to  tlic  inland;  on  the  duticti  of 
which  office  he  composed  a  work,  entitled  "  Con- 
stitutioiica  et  Hei^ulata  JnriBdictioni*  regii  Pro- 
tomedtcatua  SicilisB  elocidata,"  written,  as  Haller 
Bays,  in  I4'-K),  and  published  afterwards  in  a 
(|uarto  volume  by  Philip  lugnissias,  at  Ha- 
lerzno. 

In  this  centnry  the  Scarlet  fever  fimt  made  its 
appearance  in  Italy:  and  in  the  year  1440  the 
Art  of  Printing,  which  hait  tended  more  thaji 
any  otlier  human  invention  to  improre,  enlighten, 
and  L-xolt,  tiic  human  race,  was  first  discovered  at 
Mentz.  From  this  discovery,  in  common  with 
every  other  branch  of  useful  knowledgr,  Medi- 
cine soon  1>egan  to  derive  Uie  iiiu&t  important 
advantages. 

Before  this  century,  the  operation  of  Lithotomy 
was  not  practised  by  any  regularly  educated. 
Surgeons,  being  engrossed  by  a  set  of  itiaeraiit 
practitioners,  who  pursued  no  other  branch  of 
the  profession,  were  in  general  grossly  ignorant, 
and  masketl  the  operation  beneath  a  veil  of 
impenetrable  mystery.  From  «liat  motive  the 
regular  members  of  the  profession  itecliue<l  inter- 
fering in  this  most  legitimate  and  important  part 
of  Surgery,    which   retpiiree  not  only  so   much 
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insniiftl  dnctrrity,  bnt  al»ti  to  much  nnstomical 
feitill  and  practical  jud|fn>ent,  don  not  clearly 
I  appear,  untc*!)  it  wa»  uut  of  drfrrrnrr  tu  the 
niemory  of  liippocratrB,  who  ohli^d  hin  pupils 
toewrar  that  thry  would  not  attempt  the  opera- 
tion,— ** ttf  rero  catculo  laJtoratttet  ntraht"  being 
'imeof  the  clause*  of  thr  oath.  Abiitit  thi-  yrar 
1460,  however,  Germain  Colot,  n  surjjcoii  of 
j^at  reputation  and  high  in  fnTour  with  fjoui* 
W.f  detcnninvd  upon  breaking  Ihrnu^h  thia 
absard  rule,  and,  by  itigratiatin((  himBelf  with 
■oine  of  the  ititiemiit  pnirtitionen,  found  nieunii 
to  witnesi  tin-  operation ;  after  which  he  cum- 
mraced  a  •erie*  of  rxperimentd  upon  deml  l>odir«  i 

id,  wheu    tie  had  attained  what   he  cunceivetl 
be  an  adequate  pro&ciency  in  perfnniiing  the 
operation,  he  communicated  hi»  ideas  tu  the  phy- 
.ncians  in    attendance  upon   the  court,   through 

rbo«e  interest  with  the  King  pennissiuti  wat 
obtjuned  for  him  to  make  a  trial  of  his  skill  upon 
~  a  condemned  criminal,  who  hnppcne<l  to  be 
afflicted  with  calculus.  Thin  man  also  having  con- 
lenteil  to  undergo  the  operation  on  the  condition 
of  recfMng  liis  pardon  if  he  should  survive  it, 
Colot  performed  it  witli  the  most  complete  suc- 
cess ;  his  paUcnt  being  fully  convaleitcent  in  the 
short  spare  of  fifteen  days ;  adding  greatly  to  the 
lustre  of  Colot's  former  reputation,  procuring  a 
peiuion  fur  him  from  the  king,  and  contributing 
largely  to  extend  hiin  pnu'tice,  especially  in  this 
department  of  the  pnifciisioii — which,  from  this 
period,  became  a  reguliir  part  of  surgical  practice, 
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which  may  be  almost  regsrdccl  tta  having  origt- 
naticil  a  new  leru. 

Abijut  the  year  1472  the  city  of  Bolofirna  (favc 
birth  to  the  celebrated  Alexander  Achillini,  who 
fltstiri^ttsheTl  himself  80  contipinMnisly  during  thie 
and  the  auccecfliiig  centurieii,  botli  as  a  phynician 
and  a  philoHopIier.  But  the  history  of  ht6 
literary  aiid  professional  puririjitH  belcngs  more 
correctly  to  the  succeeding  century,  which  he 
dignified  by  hit>  talents,  and  beitelitc-d  by  his 
labours. 

Frun)  the  many  barbarii>tUH  tbat  disfigure  his 
style  and  mark  him  as  bclongiiig  to  an  a^e  far 
removed  from  the  classic  elegance  of  ll»e  days  of 
AtignKtui4,  Ije  Clerc  is  iocUiied  to  assign  a  place 
in  Ibis  century  to  Cseliua  Aurcliauus^  the  bi»t 
writer  who  appears  to  have  adopted  the  tenets  of 
the  methodists,  and  the  traoalatorof  the  Morks 
of  Soranus,  (one  of  the  principal  foundere  of  that 
sect,)  with  the  addition  of  a  coimiderable  Dumber 
of  observationii,  partly  original,  and  partly  col- 
lected! from  various  sources :  this  trunalatiou 
consists  of  eight  booka,  three  of  which  treat  of 
acute  and  five  of  chronic  coniplainlB*.  Tliin 
work  hftfi  the  merit  of  preserving  fragments  and 
rxplaining  the  doctruics  of  several  aucicut  writers 


-  *  "  Celerutn  vel  Miilanim  Puiiiionuin  Idbri  Ires."  Pviaiiit 
1529.  rol.;  and  "  TartlarniB  Pusmoiiuui  Libri  qiiimiue." 
Hciuilm-.  1520  Fol. — l>i)fchHm])tmbli'>hrcl  ft  Cii>nipl*M«Mitiaii 
in  nclavo,  witli  noli»,  »l  I.vuu*,  in  ISG7 :  aud  it  u]>o  etitera 
ititM  iIms  eullwliim  i>{  iuc<UL'iil  M-nlcrs,    ]>iilili?hril    by   Stc- 

fliBtiits   and    llall^r,   under   lb«    title   of   "  Medioc   iuii» 
'rinciiie*." 
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whow  works  would  othcrwiic  hurc  been  totally 
lost.  L'pon  thc*c  workM  Aureliurius  pronounces 
his  jadiifDicnt  with  freedom  not  uiimixrd  with 
Hwerity;  Mid  hi«  obsterrntiuns  and  criticiims 
bopcak  him  to  have  been  an  nttentive  and  judi- 
ciom  practitioner,  as  well  as  «  hoiuiiI  critic.  He 
noticn  many  mmplnintt)  iif  wliirh  nn  inmiion  is 
to  be  found  in  the  writing  <if  bin  _pmlrrFa»or«  ( 
Mid  nuuiyof  his  sui^icalobscrvatioiiti  are  prculi.ir 
to  himself.  Speaking  of  the  effects  ascribed  to 
music  of  curing  the  bite  of  Uie  'I'anintuln,  bi* 
obscn'm  that  the  Bret  iiilruduclion  of  IhiK  prac- 
Itce  vuLB  attributed  to  Pythagoras  hiiuself,  who 
■ettle-d  and  fuuitded  his  sect  iu  those  very  ports  of 
Italy  in  which  the  Tarantula  in  fnuiid.  Thiis  prac- 
tice he  L-alki  **  decauture  toctt  doitfutiu,"  which  he 
explains  by  adding  Uist  **  the  pun  is  mitifi^ed 
and  discussed  by  the  trembUiigs  and  pulpttjttiuiis 
of  the  part*. 

Aureliaiius  has  given  us  a  more  copious  de- 
acription  of  the  symptoms  and  progress  of 
Hydrophobia  ti  collected  with  much  assiduity 
^m  the  several  ancient  Hriters  among  the  Greeks, 
and  evipecially  from  Soranus,  thnn  any  of  his 
conteni{ioraries,  nr  predeceesors :  and,  among 
other  facts  he  notices  a  case  of  spontaneous,  or  at 
least  n-ptitrd  >tpyiitaneoiiB,  Hydrophobia,  in  which 
the  origin  of  the  caniplaint  could  not  he  traced 
to  the  bite  of  any  rabid  animal.  I'his  corre* 
sponds  in  some  degree  with  two  cases  recorded 


■  Tanl.  Pbm.  Lib.  v.  rap.  1. 
t  C«ler.  vet  acut.  Pus.  Lib.  iij. 
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by  Morgagiii*,  on  the  authority  of  Kochlerus,  of 
Hy[ln){>tiubui  resulting  frniu  tlie  patient's  drink- 
ing' euld  water  wlien  hrated  ;  as  well  as  those 
recorded  in  the  Journal  de  Medicinet,  in  which 
the  complaint  arose  from  excessive  fatigue  oc- 
casioned by  a  lonf;  march  in  hot  weather:  and  of 
which  (iuy  I'utiiit  gives  a  similar  iiintance.  But, 
without  attempting  to  quesliun  the  evidence  of 
such  highly  respectable  witnessea,  as  to  the 
correctiiesB  of  tlie  facts  they  relate,  it  may,  per- 
hapH,  be  pennitied  to  doubt  whether  the  didcaee 
,  in  any  one  of  these  cases  was  really  identical, 
in  all  respects,  with  that  resulting  from  the 
bite  of  a  rabid  animal,  which  haa  hitherto  been 
the  opprobrium  of  medicine.  We  may  euifgesl  the 
strong  probability  that  the  dread  of  li(iuid«,'H-luch 
no  doubt  led  the  observers  to  confound  together 
two  disorders  of  widely  different  naturps,  aroae, 
in  the  cases  at  least  adduced  by  Moi^agni, 
aiinply  from  an  irritable  state  of  the  stomach 
produced  hy  inBammntion,  and  auaceptihic  of 
cure  bv  the  rigorous  application  of  the  usual 
antiphlogistic  and  depletory  measures ;  while, 
iu  the  true  Hydrophcdiia,  cure  must  even 
now  be  too  frequently  regarded  as  hojieless. 
Shmdd  future  obser\'ation  confirm  the  justice  of 
this  conjecture,  and  Hydrophobia  prove  to  be 
merely  a  liymptum   wJiich  cannot  b«  depended 


*  E|)iMto].  Anatom.  8.  Art.  31. 

t  Tvm.  7.  Juillet.  Au.  17&7.  p.  3.  el  suiv.    Tom.  8.  A4>ul. 
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upon,  othcnrisp  than  in  connection  witli  othna, 
to  fdmbb  a  diR^noHCic  of  the  compliunt,  it  will  be 
necesdMry,  in  order  to  prevent  confusiun,  to  diii- 
tinguuh,  by  the  adoption  of  some  less  objection- 
able nantc,  the  true  malatly  arising  ^m  the  bite 
of  a  rabid  (tnininl,  and  wliirli  rnn'ly  ti-nninatcti  tn 
recovery,  from  tliut  Hydniphuljta  notlia,  wliich  i« 
only  symptomatic  of  gaiitiie  inflammation  and 
boldit  out  a  hope  of  ciirc.  Among  othei-  con- 
comitant Hyutptxims  uf  Hydroptiubiu,  enuiiieraled 
by  Ctfliuii  AureliaiiuH^  id  that  of  the  continual 
Priapism  which  prevailed  througliout  the  wliolc 
counc  of  the  coniphuiit,  oi  which  a  siuiilar 
iniftancc  it  recorded  by  Dr.  Mead  in  hiit  "Account 
of  three  cases  of  Hydrophobia*". 

Among  other  matters  deserving  DOlicc  in 
the  wurkH  of  thia  author,  are  hiH  mention  of 
Hydatids  in  gome  kind;^  of  Dropsy;  hi»  recom- 
mendattou  of  oil  am  an  injection  for  the  cure  of 
A«carides ;  and  hi^  remarks  on  the  nbuae  of  bitter 
and  acrid  subiitanceii  in  the  cure  of  Gout,  wbich 
he  aayi  he  has  known  to  produce  a  futiil  termina- 
tion of  the  disorder,  by  metastasis  to  the  brain 
assuming  the  character  of  Apnplcxy.  Ho  also 
informs  uh  that  Aselepiades  was  the  first  vrho  ap- 
plied the  term  Catalepsy  to  tbat  myxterioun  spcciei 
of  complaint,  which,  although  described  by  CuUen, 
was  never  witnessed  by  him  ;  and  \a  fortunately 
so  rare,  that  but  few  practitioners,  ancient  or 
modern,  can  Imast  of  having  seen  it.     .\urelianus 


■  The  Mrdin)  Works  of  Rich.  Mead,  M.D.  1  vol.  Bvo. 
Dublin.  Uer.liagv  510. 
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gives  us  all  the  vnrious  synonynm  of  thiB  cooi- 
plaiiit,  which  he  regards  aa  akin  t<)  Apoplexy  and 
IjCthiirg}-,  btit  ha.s  not  loft  aiiy  diitthict  dcacrip- 
Lion  of  its  Kymploms  as  enumerated  by  modem 
nogolo^sts. 

Among  th?  other  contributors  to  medical 
science,  ^rho  were  born  during  this  century, 
however  rude  hits  niauncrii,  and  mercenary-  bis 
disposition,  we  must  not  pass  without  some 
notice  the  iiauie  of  J)iu»es  du  Bois,  or  Jocobug 
Sylrius,  who  first  saw  the  lig-ht  at  Amiens  in  France 
in  M78,  and  was  educated  by  Tag»"lit^'«-  'ITiii 
man,  whose  talents  were  as  pre-eminent  as  hia 
manners  were  unaniiable,  was  one  of  the  fifteen 
children  of  a  manufacturer  of  camlet ;  and,  having 
the  good  fortune  to  have  an  elder  brother  at  the 
College  of  Tournay,  at  Pari»,  who  was  a  zealous 
promoter  of  literature,  he  enjoyed  the  most  fa- 
vourable opportunity  of  making  himtielf  master 
both  of  Greek  and  Latin.  On  selecting  the  pro 
fesxion  of  medicine,  he  applied  himself  assidu- 
ously to  the  works  of  the  niicicnts,  especially 
those  of  Ilippoemtes  and  Galen,  of  the  latter 
of  whom  he  hcc-amp  a  most  Traloiis  diociple 
and  defender.  He  did  not,  however,  confine  his 
studies  10  any  ttinj^le  branch  of  the  profe«>iion, 
but  devoted  his  attention  with  equal  assiduity 
to  all.  The  science  of  Anatomy  wns  enriched 
by  him  with  a  number  of  valuable  diseovcries ;  he 
being  the  first  to  detect  those  valves,  which 
he  terms  Epiphyses,  or  membranous  e|»i|>hyses, 
in  the  mouths  of  the  I'inia  azygosj  tiie  Jugular^ 
Brachial,  and  Crural  veins,  as  well  as  at  the 
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trunk  of  the  T'ena  Cava^  which  oriscfi  (ntm  the 
Urpf.      He  alsn  paid  girat  attention  to  I*hnnuacy 
and    Mctlical    Botniiy,    for  Ills    tinpruvcnient  in 
•which  he  took  many  journeys  to  diet&nt  part* 
of  the  country,  in  orrlcr  to  have  nn  opportunity 
of  examining  the  plantit  in  the  plnce«  of  their 
■pontancoti*  growtli.      On  liiit   return    to   Paris, 
lie  gave   priviite   Icctnrrti   on   the  whole   theory 
•nd  practice  of  medicine,  from  the  works  of  hit 
favourite  authors,    llipivicrates  and  Galen,   and 
I  acquired  ituch  celehrity,   diirini;   the   two   yean 
that   hp  delivered  them,   thnt  pupils  flocked   to 
bim    froin    evi-ry    part  of   tlurope.      His  j^reat 
ituccesfl   excited   tlie  envy   nnd  jealouRy   nf  the 
Pariaian  physicians,  who  took  udi-antuj;^  of  hl« 
!  bcin^  unprovided  with  a  de^ec,  to  compel  him  to 
fdiMMntinue  lecturinj^:  in  consequence  of  which 
he  was  obliijed  to  visit  Montpellier,  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  gnidunting.      His    extreme   parvimoiiy, 
however,  preventing  the  accum])tt8liment  of  his 
I  purpose,  he  returned  without  a  degree  ;  hut,  kuc- 
>ceetUng  in  acominiodating  liiit   dilfcrcnces  witti 
the  P&riaiau   profeft»oni,  he  mt  lengtli  took  the 
degree  of  Baelielor  of  Medicine,  in   1531,    hnd 
became  lecturer  at  the  College  of  Triquct  four 
[years  aAer,  while  Fernetius   lectured  in  that  of 
Cornouaille.       In    consequence    probahly    of  the 
auatumic;il   and   botanical   deniunstrations  which 
Sylvius  gave,  but  which  Fenicliuit  omitted,  his 
rLla^s  exhibited  an  overflow  of  pupilp,  white   that 
[of  Ferneliui)  was  but  scantily  attended.     In  1550, 
le  was  appointed  Professor  of  Medicine  nt  the 
loyal  College,  which  lie  retained  till  his  death 
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in  ]<^57,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven  years.  He 
WA«  a  man  of  uncouth  manners  and  sullen  tem- 
per, and  his  partiimony,  meriting  even  tlic  name 
of  avarice,  \va»  euch  that  he  is  said  to  have 
adopted  the  practice  of  kicking  a  football,  or 
carrying;  a  billet  of  wood  up  and  down  stairs, 
in  cold  weather,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  him- 
Httf  warm,  and  thus  saving  the  expense  of  a 
fire.  So  strong  an  advocate  indeed  was  he  for 
the  principle  of  (economy,  that  he  even  made  it 
the  subject  of  a  Treatioc  which  he  «TOte  for  the 
benefit  of  hiK  lesis  wealthy  pvipils,  and  published 
under  the  title  of  "  De  viclii-s  rnthne  facUi  et 
talitbri  jtauperum  st/ioltisficorum."  This  un- 
furtnntite  failing  indeed  obseured,  and  almost 
overpowered,  all  hiti  belter  qualities,  and  de- 
tracted much  from  that  respect  towhich  his  talents 
and  erudition  entitled  him.  His  productions 
retained  their  popularity  fur  many  years^  during 
the  reign  of  the  old  school,  but  have  now  become 
obiiukrte.  As  an  anatouiical  writer  he  had  con- 
siderable claims  to  merit ;  aud,  not withfetau ding 
Lthe  paucity  uf  the  opportunities  he  enjoyed 
for  human  dissection,  the  discoveries  and  im- 
provements he  made  were  great  and  im{iortaDt; 
these  he  published  in  his  "  iMigogr  Amitumieaf* 
and  "  Ohservata  in  tariis  corporibm  secandis.** 
Besides  these,  he  wrote  several  works  on  Pbar- 
macy,  in  whicli  art  hi>i  proficiency  was  fully  equal 
to  that  of  his  contemporaries  ;  and  he  published 
a  valuable  edition  of  Mesue,  accompanied  by  a 
translation  and  commentary  of  his  own.  He  was 
an  inveterate  enemy  of  Vesalius,  who,  from  having 
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been  his  pupil,  became  1ii»  rival  in  Anatomy,  and 
>#rote  scverul  works  Kgiiiiist  htm;  one  of  the 
chief  grounds  uf  hit)  dtssatisfactioii  with  VcmUiub 
aro«e  from  the  Utter's  premuming  to  correct 
Galen,  to  whom  SylviuM  wu»  attnchcil  with  such 
blind  and  irrational  hifjotry,  n»  to  defend  his  very 
errors.  He  lived  ninf^le,  nnd  w&s  snid  to  have 
a  kind  of  antipathy  to  females.  In  muthematics 
and  mechanics  he  made  aUo  coruiderablc  pro- 
ficiency, and  acquired  celebrity  by  some  machineH 
M'hich  he  inrented. 

Somewhiit  later  in  this  century  we  find  Alex- 
ander BeacdictuR,  a  distin^ished  writer,  and 
teacher  of  anatomy  and  medicine  at  Padua,  ns 
CastcllanuB  informs  us,  "  ctim  maxima  frec|uentiu 
auditorum."  He  was  horn  at  Vrrana,  and  wait 
Phyiiiician  to  the  Emperor  Maxiuiilian.  He  wrote 
•*  ^-llexandri  Jteiietiirti  I'/tt/siri  j-tmitomin,  sire 
Mistoria  Corpuru  hnmani :  ejtmdrm  loilet'tiones 
Aphorismi"  a  work  which  han  been  often 
reprinted — and  a  treatise  on  the  pla^ie,  in  which 
he  giveit  a  distinct  account  of  a  feather-bed,  H-hich, 
after  harin^  been  laid  by  on  suopicion  of  infec- 
tion for  fccvcri  yonrs,  produced  infinite  mischief  on 
being  again  brought  into  use*.  This,  indeed,  is  no 
more  than  might  hare  been  expected,  since 
experience  has  fully  proved  that  the  contagious 
matter  uf  disease  undergoes  no  change  from  men- 
confinement,  and  one  bour*s  thorough  ventilation 
would  hare  done  more  real  good  in  dievipating 

*  Btfnwl.  lie  PtMt.  rap.  9. 
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the  iufectiuiis  effluviii  than  puttuig  by  in  a  doae 
place  for  twice  seven  years. 

Uotiiny,  which  luul  nut  yet  been  regarded  as 
luure  thuii  tlie  humble  but  useful  haiidniuid  of 
medicine,  cousistiug  tiolciy  in  a  kind  of  em* 
plrical  ktiuwled^  of  the  peculiar  properticis  of 
a  feu'  plants  Imiided  duwii  by  vague  tradition, 
,and  not  exhibiting  the  slightest  pretensions  to 
sciotitilic  arrangement,  made  nevertheless  some 
triHiiig  advunce  to  improvement  during  thin 
century  ;  in  which  we  find  the  study  of  planLs 
revived  by  HemioUuis  Barbarus*,  who  first  at- 

[itcmpted  tlie  arduous  tusk  of  correcting  the 
iiumcruu£  errors  to  be  found  in  the  works  of 
Pliny  and  Dioscorides.  No  real  progress,  how- 
ever, was  made  towards  establishing  the  science 
of  liutBJiy  upon  a  rational  ur  stable  foundatinn, 
before  the  following  century,  iu  M'hich  the  geniuit 
of  Gcsuer,  aided  by  tlu.*  lalwurs  of  firuu&fels, 
Fuchsius,  Clusius,  Camerarius,  and  Columna, 
.prepared  the  materials  for  that  magnificent  and 
pcrmaiufiit  structure,  which  the  iltustriuus  Lin- 
ncus  and  his  contemporaries  liavc  completed  and 
,Cinbcllislied. 

The  capture  of  Constant  inuplc  by  the  Turk«, 

p;R'hich  took  place  during   this  century,  exerted 

>nie  iuflueocc  over  the  state  of  medical  know- 

for  multitudes  of  Christians,  Hying  from 

|,th&t  city  to  escape  the  persecutions  of  tbe  in- 
fidels, brought  with  them  to  Italy  a  Urge 
number  of  MSS.  of  the  Greek  medical  writers, 


•  He  died  ia  1493  ftt  the  Bge  of  40. 


uid  thus  furnished  the  &tudiou«  with  un  ftlnicwt 
itiexliautitible  fund  of  tnaterMls  for  expuBitton 
utri  cocnmpntarii'iii,  nf  wlitch  thry  Hid  iii>t  fail 
lo  nmkc  usp ;  labfmni  not  only  comnietid- 
■ble  in  thrniaelvcsT  but  fminently  Krrvtceable 
in  prefiarinF;  tbr  way  fur  future  itnpmrement. 
V^'hilp  thu8  cni^xgcd,  an  iaquir\'  iiuturully  su^^ 
gmtcd  itsL'lf  lu  tu  the  degrer  or  rci>cinUlun(X 
which  subsisted  bvtwcen  the  doctrines  uf  tlie 
Afsbiaii  and  the  Greciau  writ«n) :  an  inquiry  which 
continutfd  tu  uccupy  uivdicui  uivu  fur  at  Ie«#t 
iMdf  a  cciiturj-,  but  which,  rclatinf;  more  to  wunU 
tfaM  fucU,  tended  but  little  to  the  kubatiuitial 
itnpror«ment  of  the  scicitrc.  So  low  indeed  wa* 
tbe  state  of  Medical  knowledge,  especially  u  to 
the  cure  of  dtseasea  by  internal  remedies,  during 
the  greater  part  of  this  century,  tJiat  nictUcal 
irritent  did  little  more,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
than  pirate,  with  the  raoHt  servile  fidelity,  from 
tlic  work*  of  their  prcdeccs»or»,  and  even  of 
their  coutcmporarie«.  Surgerj',  however,  woj 
pro«ecuted  with  somewhat  greater  succeiiM,  aa 
bMi-  been  already  pointed  out  in  the  preceding 
portion  of  thi»  chapter. 

It  was  towards  the  cloee  of  this  ceutur)-,  that 
a  complaint,  nf  which  no  former  example  BtondB 
upon  record,  and  of  which  no  recurrence  has 
Bince  been  ob«erved,  cotiuiienced  ita  singular 
Tisltation  In  our  Itilnnd,  whence  it  Hpread  to  other 
parts  of  the  world,  under  the  denomination  of  the 
£aglish  Sweating  bicknesti*,  from  the  place  of 
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its  origin  and  the  leading  feature  of  its  character. 
It  made  its  first  appearance  in  tliu  array  of  King 
Henrj"  VII.,  immediately  after  its  diaembarkation 
at  Milford    Haven    in  the  year    14K3 ;    and  pre- 
vailed in  London  from  the  first  of  September 
iu  the  end  of  October.     It  returned  nix  several 
times,  but  alu-avi^  during  the  height  of  summer; 
its  first   return  being    in    1485 -,    the  second  in 
1506;     the  third   in    1518;     the   fourth  iu  1528; 
the  fifth  in  1529;    and  the  last  in  1551.     Such 
was  its  violence  in  1518  that  few  of  those  whom 
it  seized  mirvivcd  beyond  the  third  day ;  it  car- 
ried off  a  lai^e  proportion  of  tiic  nobility,  and  in 
many  towns  half  the  population  fell  victims  to 
it.     On  its  fourth  appearance  in  1528,  it  proved 
for  the  most  part  fatal  in  the  course  of  six  hours, 
thinning  the   ranks  of  the  courtiers,  and  rven 
endangering  the  life  of  the  king.     It  was  not  till 
its  fifth  visit  in  1529  that  it  extended  its  ravages 
tn  Belgium  and  (lermany,  not  only  spreading  the 
most   fearful   mortality  among   the   inhabitants, 
hut  breaking  off  the  conference   respecting   the 
Eucharist  between  l<uthcr  and  ZuingliuH  at  Mar- 
purg.       On    its    laft  uppeannice  in  England,  in 
1551,  it  occasioned  no  feM'cr  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty  deaths  in  the  course  of  twenty-four 
hours  ;  and  among  otiier  victims  to  its  malignity 
were   two  sons  of   Charles   Brandon,   Duke   of 
Suffolk.     It  was  most   destructive,  however,  in 
tlic  Coimty  r>f  Salop,  where  tlie  celebrated  Doctor 
CaiuB  then  practised,  antl  by  whom  au  account  of 
its  syniptums  has  biren  given  to  us,  from  which  it 
appears  to  have  resembled  the  plague  in  Athens. 
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Caius  dialingnUiM  it  hy  the  more  appropriate 
dcDominalJan  uf  tlie  Pcitilcntijil  Tcrcr  and  Con- 
tagiotu)    Kpliriiiem :     the    sweating    sLige,    from 
wllicil  iU)  vuLt^ar  appellatiDn  was  derived,  being 
merely  a  &ympt4«ni,  or  rather  tlte  crisis,  of  tkra 
COtB|llaint.     It    coiiiiiiciiccd  with   an   alTection   of 
some  part  of  the  lK>d)',  followed  very  »liortJy  by* 
great  beut;    a  acntation  uf  bumiug  internally; 
lifiquenclialile  thintt ;  rv»tl<%siie!'s ;  aidtopaa,  but 
itsaccunipaiiied  by  voniiUug ;  brad-acbe,  and  dfr- 
Uriuin,  Bucceedcd  by  lattgiwrj  a  utron^f  propen- 
aity  tu  ak'i'p;  niputpuli»vt  frequent  and  laburiMu* 
brcaUiiug.     Childri'U  uud  pour  and  a^i-d  pertMinB 
were  t)i«  least  subject  to  it :  of  tlie  other  cla»»e« 
of  Uic  ouuiuiuntly  none  were  BCeurc,  uud  frw  who 
Tcrc  attJu:k(Hi  survived:    and   in  one  touo,   in 
which  it  lotted  for  aeveo  monthit,  it  carried  oGf 
a  thouMand  of  the  inhabitaulit.     Crrn  thotte  who 
were  abaeiit  in  Francv  or  Flaudi-nt  at  tbr  time 
of  ita  attack  wt>re  not  atcure,  and  among  other 
arcutu&tancet)   one   of  the   movt   remarkable,   if 
truly  totaled,  ii«  the  fact  that,  when  abroad,  the 
Scotch    uni/onoly   escaped,  while   tbr    Englisb 
almc  suffered,  and  e%'en  forei);;ueni  residing   io 
Gngland  wrr«  not  subject  to  attack,     'fliis  can 
ouly  admit  of  explanation  on  the  supposition  of 
Uk  diet  of  the  Eogliiih   being  fuller,  and  their 
ItllHt*  gto*$Ctt  thou  tho«e  of  the  inhabitants  of 
OlIWV  couvtries ;   whence  they  were  of  ueceesity 
move  subject  to  uiflammatory  attacktt,  and  less 
C^H^blc  of  withstanding  them.      Of  ttiose  who 
ftcovcrcd,  none  began  to  exhibit  s^-mptomc  of 
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amendment  till  after  the  expiration  of  twenty- 
four  houFH  fruni  tbe  commencement  of  tlie  pa- 
roxyoui.  Physicians  at  first  lietiitaied  as  to  the 
plan  of  treatment  to  be  adopted  ;  and,  oscribing' 
the  complaint  to  an  interruption  of  perspiration, 
ultimately  directed  all  their  efforts  to  the  restora- 
tion of  this  discharge,  and,  after  accomplishing 
thitt,  to  its  incessant  maintenance  for  a  number 
of  days  together,  the  least  checli  being  productive 
of  the  most  imminent  danger,  if  not  death.  Oo 
this  account  the  patient  was  closely  confined  to 
bed,  and  guarded  from  cold;  and,  when  the 
efTorth  of  nature  were  unequal  to  the  accompUah- 
mcnt  of  the  object  tn  Tiew»  the  aid  of  medicines, 
wine,  warm  covering,  and  other  auxilianes,  was 
called  in.  The  severity  of  the  attack  abated,  in 
general,  after  a  continuance  of  about  fifteen 
hours;  but  the  period  of  danger  did  not  ter- 
minate before  the  twenty- fourth  hour.  In  some 
cases,  it  was  necessary  to  renew  the  diaphoresis 
a  second  time ;  and,  in  a  few  robust  congtitu- 
tion»,  even  to  the  twelfth  time.  The  greatest 
danger  resulted  from  quitting  bed ;  since  tbe 
least  check  of  perspiration,  as  already  stated,  was 
productive  of  the  most  formidable  results.  The 
patient  wa.i  oblige<l  to  abstain  wholly  from  flesh  j 
and,  for  the  first  six  hours,  from  drink  also :  since, 
about  the  seventh,  the  complaint  suffered  an  exa- 
cerbation, and  at  the  nbith  delirium  usually  super- 
vened. Where  timely  aid  was  given,  and  the  phui 
of  cure  rigidly  adhered  to,  the  patient  most  com- 
monly recovered.      From  a  work  published  by 
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Dr.  William  Coghan,  in  the  year  1584*,  it  would 
appear  that  tbcrc  was  a  wicnth  return  of  this 
formidable  malady  in  the  year  1575,  coaimencing 
on  the  6th  of  July,  aitd  coutiuuing  till  the  12th 
of  AugU8t }  during  which  time  it  carried  off  no 
fewer  than  6ve  hundred  aitd  ten  persons,  all 
maieSt  a  fact  which  necmn  to  establish  the 
position  already  hazarded,  when  speaking  of 
the  circumKtance  noticed  by  Dr.  Caius,  of  its 
rarages  being  almost  exclusivply  confined  to  the 
English  br}tli  lit  home  and  abroiul.  To  no  other 
cause  docs  the  entire  exemption  of  the  femalen, 
in  the  epidemic  of  15/5,  appear  attributable 
than  to  their  greater  temperance  both  in  eating 
and  drinking*. 

The  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  vna,  how- 
ever, rendered  still  mure  remarkable  by  the  first 
appearance  of  Syphilis,  or  the  Venereal  Disease, 
in  Europe;  a  complaint  which  rapidly  spread 
over  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  proved 
more  extensively  fatal  tltou  cittier  tlic  Small  Pox 
or  Measles.  This  complaint  is  generally  believed 
to  have  been  brought  from  the  New  Worlil  by 
Columbus,  and  to  have  made  its  first  appearance  in 

•  •*  7**  Havm  o/lifoUJi,  chiffy  /talhfr*d  far  Ikt  eam- 
/orl  «f  Stud^nl$,  amipiijied  ujnm  Jie^  iroidt  nj  IhppocratvMt 
viz,  labor,  n^tu,  pMiv,  miwmwj,  /'imw.  h'her^unto  i» 
tiddtd :  A  I'rmwmation  from  the  Pe%tiimc^,  icuh  a  tkort 
eeiumreo/the  tote  tieknets  at  Or/ord."  Tliis  it  a  ciirious 
ud  lom«l  work,  filW  with  quoUilNnt  fnm  thr  claanci^ 
reoomneDdiiie  d-inpi-niiicr  and  exerdaa  as  the  best  pre- 
•emiivM  ofhrullli.  'Vht  aulhiir  w^wbom  in  Swnrrwtslmv, 
about  th^  iniilille  uf  the  tixiLtiitli  crnlury,  nntl  trxik  the 
degrees  of  Muter  of  ArU  xitil  Uiicli«Jor'  of  Medwuie  at 
Oxfoni 
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1492,  but,  its  pmprrsB  heing  triflinp-  at  fif**, 
attracted  little  notice  till  two  years  after,  n-hen  it 
hnke  out  in  the  Frmch  aipiy  cngngnl  in  the 
siegp  of  Nuplett,  nft^r  -which  it  wft«  fpiickly 
proimgatctJ  through  Italy,  France,  and  Spjiin, 
and  in  a  little  time  extended  itself  over  the  rest 
of  Europe,  Africii,  and  Asia.  And  here  it  may 
not  be  ainiBt)  to  reiniLTk  that  the  .Spaniards,  who 
first  introduced  this  dreadful  scourge  from  the 
New  World,  on  their  return  from  Cohimbus' 
first  expedition,  communicnted  to  the  unhuppy 
Indians  coiuplaiutu  as  formidable,  and  holding 
out  ftwer  cliaoccs  of  escape,  in  exchange  for  tlus 
|)cnalty  of  illidt  and  abuiicd  icididgences  :  the 
small  pox  and  meat»les  proving  to  the  untutored 
inbabitant!<  of  the  American  Islandn  more  fatal 
in  their  ravages,  and  more  exteusive  in  their 
depredation!)^  than  even  the  woret  forms  of 
byphUis  among  the  enlightened  nations  of  Europe. 
Writers,  indeed,  ate  not  wanting  M'ho  deny  the 
American  origin  of  tbia  coniplnint,  esperially  the 
celebrated  Sydenham,  who,  in  the  second  of  his 
"  KpiMoUc  Hesffonsorur,"  supposes  it  to  have 
orifjinated  in  Africa*,  in  some  of  the  conntries 
bordering  on  Gmncu,  stating  that  lie  had  l>ccn 


*  "  Mibi  vero  poliu*  e  regions  alitiin  JVi/rr^arttm  OmiuM 
eonteimtnoruin  urijiiiiem  lr.ixisw  vittcUir;  cniii  &  plnrtmia 
ni«4r»liiir»,  ii»qiir  fide  iliunrt,  fjui  ImmlriM  ('tiribet  fifrtaa 
iucolinil,  (liiliM'r'mt  iniinci|itii  rpcrwt  ii  (iiunra  »llRtM.  etiam 
unti-t|uiim  ill  tt^rtaui  (k>u.-Mi(ler»(j  tnni  bUk  tbtdon  (Ifsrntia, 
hue  mcirbo  tt-iiinri.  tiuUu  vopnlA  impurA  fn^ffrcwA ;  itn  ut 
uuii  rurii  iinivfrHnia  Hliiimm  curiiin  fAiniliiiin,  virfw  wilHVt, 
m»liCT(?F,  lilMTti^que  nnJe  muktct." — Uj)^  Heap.  11.  ad  Hev. 
ramuii  M.O.  p.  48. 


Informed  by  many  planters  of  credibility  that 
whole  cargoeK  »f  ittiinca  N'cgmeti,  nn  being  im- 
portctl  intn  the  Went  Indien,  were  sometimes  fuund 
tainted  with  this  complaint,  evtn  before  they 
had  been  disembarked  :  and  that  othvrs  resident 
there  were  afflicted  with  it  without  any  previous 
MXual  intercouree.  Sydenham,  however,  up- 
peare  to  have  forgotten  the  commercial  inter- 
courve  which  cubAisted  bctwt-cn  the  Europeanti 
and  the  Africanii,  by  which  th*  complaint  wan 
first  introduced  among  the  negroes,  and  that 
the  fact  of  ita  re- importation  from  Africa  into 
the  Weat  Indies  in  no  rc«i>ert  tends  to  invali- 
date the  accotmt  giren  of  its  original  introduc- 
tion from  the  new  into  the  oid  world,  unlma 
it  could  be  clearlv  di-monatratcd  to  hare  existed  in 
some  part  of  the  latter,  previously  to  Columbus' 
first  visit  to  the  Bahama  islands  :  but  uf  this 
fact  not  a  shadow  of  evidence  ha»  been  brought 
forward  by  .Sydenham  or  any  other  M-ritcr^  nor 
can  it  be  briicved  that  such  evidence  exists. 

Such  wiui  the  cunHternation  the  fin^t  appearance 
of  this  malady  produced  in  Edinburgh  in  1497^ 
that  the  inhabitants,  conceiving  it  to  be  a  kind  of 
plague,  capable  of  being  propagated  by  contagioUD 
effluvia  from  IIk-  boditrtt  of  the  diseased,  baiaelied 
all  who  were  afUlcted  with  it  to  the  island  of  lucb 
Keith,  where  they  were  compelled  lo  remain  until 
they  had  completely  recrn-ercd.  Thin  alarm  coiUd 
hardly  have  been  produced^  even  in  those  days  of 
ignorance,  had  it  merely  been  an  aggravated  form 
of  an  old  complaint,  or  had  not  tlie  novelty  and 
arvcrity  uf  tlie  (tymptoua  buflled  all  the  skill  of 


the  practitioners.  Hence,  notwithstamlina;  all  tbi 
Icaniiiig  :ii]d  itigrniiity  whk-h  have  been  dis-played 
in  the  cndeftvourij  of  many  modern  wrlteiw  to  prove 
that  Syphilis  wm  a  coniploint  fiiiiiilinr  to  the 
ancients,  and  not  oiu'  which  was  dracrilied  for  the 
first  time  in  the  fifteenth  century,  their  arguments, 
although  u-eariiiir  a  far  stronger  air  of  plausibiKty 
than  those  of  our  countryman  Sydenhaui,  iuu»t 
be  ]iluced  alike  upon  the  same  shelf;  and  w« 
ohould  adopt  the  popular  notion  of  its  Went 
Indian  origin,  to*  the  one  moEitcun.sonaiit  to  known 
faets  and  authentic  htaiory. 

MarccUuB  Cumanus,  who  wrotr  during  the  in- 
vasion of  Italy  by  Charles  VIII.  of  France,  in 
14%,  is  the  first  author  who  clearly  dcitcribe0 
syphilitic  chancre)*,  and  telU  u«,  that  he  suc- 
ceeded in  accomplinhiiiii  their  core  in  a  nnniber 
of  cascii.  "  Vidi  quendnm  patientem  carofos  in 
virpfl,  in  parte  prieptitii  interna," — and  in  another 
place,  *'  ICijo  in6nitoB  buhones  causatos  ex  pus- 
tnlis  virgH*,  ct  ex  niniia  fatigatione  et  labore, 
cnravi:"  and  it  is  evident  from  what  follows,  that 
these  two  pasBnges  relate  to  preeisety  the  same 
complaint,  for  he  says  a  little  farther  on,  *' Ut 
resulvatur  Kubo  in  principiu  et  augmento,  a  causa 
primkivn  vel  tt  airoliSf  fiat  hoe,"  &c.  Ac. :  agiUn, 
"  Aliipiando  ininpiebat  puKtula  una  In  modum 
vesirula;  parvie  sine  dolore,  sed  cum  pruritu :  frt- 
cnkaiit,  et  tnde  ulcerabatur  tanquam  furmica  cor- 
rosi^'u;  ct  post  i!H([Uot  dies  inciirrebant  in 
angustiia  propter  dolure^  in  brachiie,  cruribue, 
cum  puBtutis  magnis."  We  ehall  with  difliculty 
meet  mtU  any  pa«sa$^s  in  writer*  of  a  much 
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UDrc  anciejit  dale,  trhich  no  clearly  indtcatc  the 
conipluint. 

The  next  u-riter  whom  we  find  to  have  treitted 
Oft  this  subject,  ik  tlmt  i^cat  restorer  of  Greek 
Mtetliciiie,  Nit'holiu  Lconirenuit,  who  was  a  pro- 
feottOr  at  Kermra :  but  the  Diil3r  HymptiiuiB  he 
DvUcca  are,  "  I'uatuJin  in  uboetenin  partlhuB 
orienteii,  quae  postea  per  tutum  corpus,  ac  prs- 
cipue  m  facie,  vuni  dolore  se  dittper^itit." 

At  thiH  period  also,  Caspar  1*orella,  phj-vician 
to  Cipiuu'  Ilorgia  and  Pojie  Alcxaiuk-r  VI.,  (by 
whom  he  wan  nftenvanltt  made  ItiKhop  of  Saint 
Juit,)  praciittcil  inediciiic.  He  did  ni)l,  however, 
commit  hia  obscrvatioiiii  to  nriting,  till  ten  years 
after  he  had  retired  from  practice.  He  hits  added 
Bometrhnt  U>  (lie  account  u^ivun  hy  Leoniceniu, 
and  deoeribed  the  nocturnal  pains  and  variouv 
kindx  iif  ulcerations.  Hut  all  hto  reasonine^  on 
tbesnbject  arc  borrowed,  accorrlini^  to  the  fashion 
of  tliC  day,  from  Avieenna.  He  (fives,  however, 
the  histor}'  of  five  eases,  containing  some  new 
and  sin^ilar  facts.  In  the  first  of  these,  a  can- 
cerous ulcer  appeared  on  the  seeoiid  day  {  on  the 
sixth,  the  niont  excniciatin^  paint<  came  on ; 
and,  on  the  tenth,  an  imniL'ntic  eruption  of  pus- 
tulea.  In  tJie  second,  Uie  pustules  appciired  on 
the  thirtieth  day  ;  and  acute  paiiie,  M'ith  luKtrsc- 
ness,  on  the  fifth  and  the  thiilieth.  In  the 
fourth,  the  pains  came  on  almost  instantly  ;  but} 
at  the  end  of  two  months,  after  a  iteabby  eruption 
h»l  broken  out  over  the  whole  body,  the  painu 
became  mitigated ;  and  matters  continued  for  ten 
lOonlhs  in  the  same  condition ;  at  tite  end  of  the 
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year,  however,  two  uIccts  broke  out  upou  thr 
legs,  uccumpaiiiccl  with  violent  pain.  In  the  fifth, 
he  speaks  of  pains,  pustules,  ami  ulcers,  which 
coiupletety  laid  bare  the  bone.  Hia  plan  of  cure 
18  litill  more  imperfect  than  hid  account  of  the 
di&caflc,  and  consititcd  solely  in  purging,  bleeding, 
dilution,  ami  baths  ;  van,-ing  in  no  one  particular 
from  the  plan  pursued  by  the  Arabians  in  ordi- 
nary cai^ea  of  ulcer  and  some  Wimh  of  t-ulaneoue 
affections.  As  to  mercurial  frictions,  he  repro- 
bates tliem  as  pernicious,  dectaruig  that  many 
had  been  thus  killed  by  ignorant  Empirics,  and 
among  others,  the  Cardinal  of  Scgoria,  Alonzo 
Borgia,  aud  his  brother.  The  ointment  moat 
in  use  in  his  tlmc^  he  Hiiys,  vrna  that  Saracenic 
one  recommended  by  (iuido,  as  a  remedy  for 
Itch  ;  arid  that,  although  it  acted  upon  the  gums 
and  teeth,  liad  the  effect  of  drawing  the  humours 
out  of  the  bones.  He  al»o  given  the  formuUe 
of  two  other  mercurial  unguents,  which,  he 
Bays,  proved  fatal  to  multitudes,  for  whose  de- 
struction he  considers  that  the  rush  empirics 
who  recommended  such  a  practice  would  have  to 
answer,  if  not  iu  this  world  at  least  in  a  future 
tttate  of  existence.     Hence,  we  may  be  able  to 

Lform  some  idea  of  the  degree  of  ignorance  which 
prerullod  auuing  even  the  first  phytiicians,  a»  to 
tlie  method  of  treatment  required  for  tiiiii  novel 
complaint. 
Jaiucii  Cataneus,  who  appears  to  hare  Bourished 
nearly  about  the  same  time  M'ith  Torella,  ih 
somewhat  tnore  explicit;  in  addition  to  the 
symptoms  already  eumneraled,  be  speaks  of  great 
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beat  in  the  peoiii,  with  uken  there,  u  well  u  ta 
the  throat :  he  also  observes,  that  the  uiaila  U 
sometimes  de«tn>ye(] ;  and  thnt  the  viruit  occh- 
dioiially  He*  doruiAnt  in  the  syftteui  for  many 
years  before  it  breaks  out :  but  Fenieliuft  thinks 
it  too  much  to  believe  it  could  thus  lie  dormant, 
as  Cataneus  says,  Cor  so  long  a  period  as  thirty 
years.  CatanruH  gives  an  accfnint  of  the  ordi- 
nary mode  of  treattnmt ;  he  also  recommends 
mercurial  frirtion  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  make 
the  gums  swell ;  adding  cautions  respecting  itH 
use,  and  remedies  against  the  mibcliters  which  it 
might  occasion.  He  is  also  the  first  who  advices 
a  repetition  of  the  frif:tion,  after  the  patient  hae 
somewhat  recovered,  in  thoKe  cases  in  which 
ft  portion  of  the  riruB  appiiarii  to  remain  in  the 
eystein;  imd  he  Kay»  he  has  ufleii  witnessed  the 
happy  efiects  of  this  practice.  He  says  nothing 
ou  the  subject  of  Guaiacum,  which  seems  to  prove 
that  he  wrote  before  the  introduction  of  that 
remedy. 

About  tlie  same  period  with  Cataneus  and 
Torella,  flourished  another  writer,  Peter  Nfay- 
nard,  of  VVronaj  who,  although  ailent  ajt  to  the 
use  either  of  mercury  or  Guaiacum,  ilescribes  the 
symptomit  of  the  complaint  more  fully  and  dearly 
than  any  of  those  who  preceded  him.  He  dc- 
acribcs  the  corrosion,  not  only  of  the  L'mla,  but 
lilccwiac  of  the  Nose,  and  the  Tnichea;  and  speaks 
also  of  ulcers  and  nodt-s  on  the  joints.  Rut, 
although  he  mentiunet  aliscesses  arising  in  various 
parts  (if  the  body,  buboes  are  neither  spoken  of 
by  tiim  nor  by  anrj'  other  writer  of  the  age.  May- 
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uard  was  an  Astrologer  as  well  as  a  physician, 
and,  having  discovered,  as  he  supposed,  that  tlus 
complaint  originated  in  some  malignant  conjunc- 
tions of  the  Planets,  he  ventured  to  predict  its 
termination  in  the  year  1584  ;  wisely,  however, 
for  his  own  credit,  fixing  upon  a  period  for  the 
fulfilment  of  hh  prediction  much  heyond  the 
probable  limits  of  his  own  natural  life. 

During;  this  centuiy,  as  the  rage  for  Alchemy 
began  to  decline,  the  application  of  Chemistry  to 
Medicine  fumiuhed  n  fresh  stimulus  to  the  prose- 
cution of  Chemical  discoverieii.  This  waA,  In  a 
great  degree,  owing  to  the  exertions  of  BaHil 
VAlentinu,  a  German  Monk,  who  first  discovered 
Ammoiiia,  or  the  Volatile  Alkali,  as  it  was  denomi- 
nated, in  contradistinction  from  the  vegetable  and 
mineral,  ur  Potass  and  Soda,  which  were  more  fixed 
in  their  qualities.  Valentine  also  has  the  merit 
of  first  bringing  Antimony  into  notice,  as  an  im- 
portant addition  to  the  iMatcria  Medica,  and  in 
his  ccli^hratcd  "  Currm  triutnphaiU  ^ntimonii" 
pointed  out  a  number  of  valuable  preparations  of 
this  metal,  which,  by  their  succesu  in  practice, 
ftnd  the  controversy  thej-  excited,  gave,  with 
the  aid  afforded  by  the  recent  discovery  of  the 
invaluable  art  of  printing,  a  vigour  to  Che- 
mistry, i-uch  as  it  had  never  before  possessed. 
Isaac  Hollandus,  though  retaining  a  deep  tinge 
of  the  Alchemical  dye,  contributed  i*o%vcrfully  to 
direct  the  attention  of  his  contemporaries  and 
successors  to  improvements  in  the  art  of  mdnl- 
lurgj',  and  prepared  the  way  for  George  Agricola, 
whose  masterly  performance,  "  J}e  He  metailicaf' 
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cleared  tbii  branch  of  Cbemiftr}*  from  the  k- 
maiaing  nut  of  Alchemy,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  all  tfae  iplpndid  discoTcriea  that  hare 
followed  in  niocecding  agv». 

Such  watt  the  atatc  of  Medicine  in  alt  Jta 
brunches,  at  the  ctoBv  of  the  fiflcenth  century. 
The  prognsa  it  uuule  in  those  which  eucceeded, 
and  the  increa«ed  number  of  writers  of  eminence, 
vbom  the  discovery  of  tlic  art  of  printing, 
to  which  M'e  hare  already  alludi-d,  produced, 
will  render  it  neceuary,  for  the  take  of  per- 
«picuity»  to  adopt  a  new  plan  of  arrangement 
for  the  succeeding  rolume,  in  which  the  tereral 
branches  of  medical  knowledge  will  be  diitiuctly 
treated  of  in  separate  chapters. 
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events,  tlie  art  of  printing,  and  the  emancipation 
uf  the  luiman  uiiiut  from  the  trainmeU  of  super- 
stition through  the  Apostolic  Enbours  of  the  enrljr 
rcformcru,  by  which  the  last  century  was  so  pre- 
eminently (listinguishe<l,  prepared  the  way  for  the 
rapid  adrnnce  made  from  this  lime  in  almost  every 
department  of  human  knowledge.  Tlie  eeveral 
brancheii  of  Medical  sciencn  were  not  among 
those  least  benefitted  by  the  genend  impulse 
>vliicb  now  begun  to  accelerate  the  march  of 
niintl". 

Among  Uie  writers  of  this  centur}',  tlie  first 
we  meet  worthy  of  notice  ib  George  Al- 
uienar,  a  Spaidsh  phyeiclati,  who  publitibetl  in 
iniaawnrkon  Syphilis,  entitled  '^  LUtetius  de 
Morbti  (iaUk'o  septem  capilittiis  tihsoluius," 
which  was  so  eagerly  sought  after,  that  it  under- 
went many  iitipresiaioub  in  u  very  bhort  space  of 
time,  and  bus  been  included  in  tlie  collection  of 
treatises  upon  thiti  aubject  pubHi^hcd  by  Luisinus. 
Almenar  ap[>enrii  to  have  had  nn  extensive  expe- 
rience in  Uiis  complaint,  in  ^vhich  his  chief  reme- 
dies were  warm  bathing  and  mercurial  frictions, 
with  an  alterative  sj'rup  e.^hibited  on  the  inter- 
mediate days.  He  ^ras  in  the  habit  of  check- 
ing or  ruoderatiog  salivation  by  the  exhibition  of 
clysters  aiid  purgatives. 


•  About  tliv  year  1501,  the  •carlct  (rvtrr   mail?   its  first 

appcnrance,  tis  i»  general]  ^  bctieyfd,  at  Nnplen.  where  it 
H-na  rnlled  ff<wM/ia.  At  least  thr  fiivt  accuunt  of  it  which 
v,-e  rinil  upon  rfcotd,  in  thnt  of  Ingraasiaa,  who  hrtt  deA- 
'LTiS<<l  it  in  bis  trcatiw  "De  Tumaribuft  pmtvr  naturam, 
IHctAlua  i.  chap.  i. 
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Freind,  in  hii  Hiftory  of  Medicine,*  Bpe»k»  of 
a  Spanish  Physician  whom  be  calli  John  AhiienaTj 
who  is  not  iiiipmlKihly  the  ^nnic  of  whom  we 
hare  hcen  ahx'ady  speaking  under  the  tiamv  of 
George ;  aud  this  probability  derives  considerable 
confirmation  from  the  accimnt  given  of  him  by 
Freijid,  M-bo  mentions  his  having  puhlii^hed  a  woHc 
OD  Syphilis  in  the  year  1&16,  in  which  be  adds 
but  little  to  the  description  previously  given  by 
Leoniceiius.  He  approved  uf  the  use  of  Mercurj', 
but  employed  it  in  the  sanie  timid  manner  a*  the 
Arabians;  and  was  »o  far  from  desiring  to  fn- 
eiw  salivation,  that  immrdiately  on  its  appear- 
ance he  endeavoured  to  check  it  by  the  exbibU 
lion  of  purgative*.  From  this  striking  resem- 
blance in  point  of  practice  no  less  than  in  point 
of  time,  between  these  two,  we  may  not  very 
unreasonably  conclude  that  they  were  one  and  the 
same  indivi<luid,  with  two  distinct  Christian  names. 
Early  in  this  century  Enchonus  Hbodion,  aphy« 
sician,  of  Frankfort,  puhliflhrd  in  German  the  Brst 
pnpuliir  work  on  .Midwift-ry,  the  practical  rules  of 
which  were  all  taken  from  Htppocmtesand  other 
ancient  writers ;  but,  from  tlic  impossibility  of 
following  some  of  them,  it  was  evident  he  had 
never  practised  the  art  j  a  censure  equally  applica- 
ble to  every  direction  up  to  that  time  published, 
the  whole  of  which  tended  more  to  misli'ad  than 
Inform,  and  tn  incn^ase  difliculty  and  danger,  in 
place  of  n^movinj^  Uiem.  In  IhSI  Khodiou's 
work  was  translated  into  Latiu,  and  soon  lU'ter  into 


•  Fr,  Hist.  Mrd.  p.  3S5. 
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pftrison  with  the  writing  of  the  Arabians,  llint 
these  lab-t  hcul  intnxliirad  many  thtnjTs  not  func- 
tioned Iiy  ihiwt*  great  fathiTS  of  Medicine,  he 
proceeded  to  restore  their  doctrine  and  pnietjcc  to 
itit  original  purity:  for  which  purpose  he  cotu- 
mcnced  with  lecturing  out  of  Galen,  in  place  of  An- 
cennu,  Khazcs,  and  Mesne,  niid  puhliidied  at  his 
own  expense  a  new  edition  uf  Galen's  "  Opus 
Otpam'ac  ad  rilaucotiem,"  accompanied  hy  a  cotn- 
mentary  of  hisown:  Ue  next  explained  Giileu'a 
work  "  n»pi  rfic  r«x»^c  'arpK^p,"^ after  which 
he  expounded  the  writings  of  John  Mesue,  which 
he  mistrueted  bo  much,  either  from  \m  own 
ignorance  of  Botany,  or  from  the  great  oh»curit]p 
of  the  atithor'tj  style,  that  he  resolved  upon  travel- 
ling to  improve  himself.  Previously,  however,  to 
flomniencing  hiti  travuLi,  lie  {Minted  out  the  error 
which  prevailed  among  pntctitionerit  of  bleeding 
in  cnsca  of  Pleurtiis,  on  the  Hide  opposite  to 
the  seat  of  the  complaint,  and  not  upon  that 
which  is  affected  :  thitt  practice  he  demonstrated, 
in  a  public  disputation,  to  be  repugnant  to 
reason,  and  contradictory  to  the  doctrines  both 
of  Galen  and  Hippocrates.  He  then  commenced 
his  travel*  and,  proceeding  to  the  city  of  Ebora, 
in  Portugal,  practised  Physic  there  for  some 
time,  and  broached  his  new  doctrine  of  bleeding 
in  Pleurisy,  which  appe:irs  fn>ni  the  first  to  have 
given  great  din^tisfaction,  and  to  have  pnxluced 
a  long  and  intemperate  epistle  from  Deny^,  who 
was  Physician  to  the  King  of  Portugal.  In  an- 
swer to  this,  Brissot  wrote  n  full  justilicatioo  of 
his  iniwration  in  practice,   which,  however,   was 
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prevented  from  appearing  by  the  death  of  its 
author  io  15^2  j  three  years  after,  however,  it 
M'U5  printed  in  Pnria  by  bis  friend  Anthony 
Luceu«."  The  dispute  thus  kindled  betivecti 
Brissot  and  Oenys,  had  produced  a  complete 
civil  war  among  the  followers  of  ^■tscidapius  in 
Portu^l,  and  was  deemed  of  so  much  importance 
as  to  be  brought  under  discussion  before  the  Uni> 
tvrsitii'  of  Salamanca,  whpre  Denys'  partizans  had 
sufficirot  interest  to  pnicun-  a  decree  forbidding 
BrinoC  to  practice  till  the  question  was  decided : 
after  the  mo^t  mature  deliberation,  however,  and 
after  attentively  licariug  all  tbe  arguments  on  each 
Bide,  tbf!  University  came  to  a  decision,  Uiut 
Brinsot's  practice  was  cnrrctl,  and  strictly  con- 
foraitiKc  to  the  precept:*  bulb  of  H  ippocrates  and 
Galeii.  'This  deciKion,  so  fatal  to  their  hopes, 
and  contrary  to  tlicir  expectations,  served  only  to 
inflame  Denys  and  his  parti/.auB  tlie  more;  and 
decUiring  themselves  the  reverse  of  Batia6ed,  they 

ipeali'il  BfpiiiiBl  it  to  the  Euipeior  Charles  V.  him- 
^f,  Dcnyn  not  only  branding  the  doctrine  of 
1^  opponent  with  falsehood,  but  denouncing  it  as 
^^jous  Bttd  heretical,  and  as  pernicious  to  the 

^^u  Uilher's  bchism  was  to  the  soul.  He 
-  BcissDt  and  bis  adherents  of  ignonmce 
,  Utd  of  being  downright  Lutherans  in 
j^hhough  the  Emperor,  to  whom  they 
CBUic  to  110  decision  upon  the  case. 


.^,  rf  lUail  io  1529,   ami  K^aiii   M    rnris, 
'-~'       ^^oi  »nli  ■  life  °f  die  autbur,  by  Renatua 
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the  death  of  Charles  lU,  Duke  of  Saruy,  who  luul 
been  bled  iu  an  attack  of  Pleurisy,  tn  the  iiiannrr 
advocated  by  Denys,  threw  a  digcrt-dit  upon  bin 
cause,  and  greatly  strengthened  the  parly  of  the 
BrUiiotuies. 

The    novelty  of  SyphiliH   and   the   formidable 
character  of  its  Kymptuius  continued  to  attract  the 
attention  of  both  writcfK  and  practitinnen»,  whose 
works,  though  nut  always  wearing  Uie  istamp  of  on  ■ 
ginality,  contributed  slowly  to  the  accuuiulution  of 
knowledge^  by  keeping  the  attention  of  practition> 
era  directed  to  the  subject,  as  well  as  by  suggesting 
improve  me  It  ts  in  the  method  of  uvAtnient,  or  dia.- 
cufising  the  comparative  merits  of  those  most  in 
vogue.     Accordingly,  we  findj  among  the  writers 
of  this  period,  two  who  ivrote  expressly  upon  this 
complaint,    about     the     year      15IS,     Leonard 
Schuiaus,  and  Jolin  de  Vigo,  the  latter  of  whom 
had  been  phyeician    to  Pope  Juliua  II.     Of  tbe«e 
writers  the  furmcr  added  but  little  to  the  k  iiowkdgc 
prenonsly  acquired,  beyond  the  mention  of  guai- 
acum,   which  had  then  been  recently  introtiua'd 
into  Europe  from  tlic  West  Indies,  as  a  rcmeily 
for    this  complaint :    the  latter,   however,  makes 
many   observatlun^t    which  appear     to  have  es- 
caped the  attention  of  his  predecessors.     He  re- 
marks   that   the    pustules   frequently  assume  a 
livid  hac  on  the  pudenda,   but   acqaire  a   florid 
colour  as  tbc  cure  udvanccB,  and  afterwards  spn-:id, 
like  warts,  otx>r  tlic  whole  body ;  that  violent  pHins 
are  felt  at  the  end  of  six  weeks  ;  and  ufU'U,  after 
the  lapse  of  an  entire  year,  virulent  ulcers  break 
out,  accompanied  with  nx)des,  carles  of  the  boncfi. 


joiala  asd  fcRhorf ;  Am  Ac  fimae  teeoaKt  coo- 
finaed  in  tat^  twi^rc.  or  dgfateea  —I  hi,  and 

Mfa^ofcore  kcKBBriB,  Am  an  diemtieAca 
(rrmerijr  empiaytd  were  OHimi  and  tkat  no  de- 
pcBdaoee  coold  be  placed  i^oa  asytluBg  bat  si^ 
Tanoo  |NodiMicd  by  nirtioiw  wito  uicjluiu  oint- 
ntent,  whicfa  femowd  tbe  compUnt  oooipletely 
within  a  weelt.  Modem  experienoe  faUy  coofinns 
the  truth  or  Uiia  obserratioD,  and  niefcufy  b  still 
regarded  aa  the  only  remedy  which  can  be  d»> 
penilrfl  upon  to  effect  a  complete  cure.  Adren- 
turtTn  have  not  been  wanting'  indeed  to  take  adran- 
toge  of  the  popular  prejudice  agaiost  inemiry, 
and  turn  it  to  their  awn  account,  by  proFeg:«ing  to 
cure  thiit  laiiientable  alfliction  b)'  means  of  oo»- 
trumif,  compoBed  uf  suhbUiim^B  taken  from  the 
vegetiibic  kiiigdutti,  and  free  fmm  every  parti- 
cle of  mercury  ;  but  either  tliose  their  noBtruma 
huve  proved  upon  trial,  to  he  utterly  inert,  and  to 
delude  the  patient  with  false  hopes,  while  the  dia- 
(inler  lina  heeti  gaining  more  complete  pobsesHion 
of  the  constitution,  or  the  active  conetituent  has 
been  pn>ve(I  to  be  the  muriate  or  some  other  salt 
of  mercury.  This,  while  it  product's  on  apparent 
roitigatuMi  of  the  symptom!],  or  even  a  total  suhju- 
gation  of  the  complaint,  within  lesH  time  than  that 
occupied  by  regular  practitionere  in  effecting  a  radi- 
cal cure,  U  only  trautiitury  in  its  effects,  and  delusive 
ill  Its  promiftc^.  When  syphilis  hixn  oiKf  litid  Brut 
Imid  of  the  conbtitutioi),  and  stormed  the  citadel 
of  licnith,  the  introduction  of  mercury  into  the 
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glandular  lystem  by  meanfi  of  friction,  and  the 
proof  of  saturation  with  the  miticral  pnrticln 
by  the  conimencement  of  tnlivation,  affonl,  aa 
every  p^actitioll(^r  of  ocpcricncc  wt-U  knows,  the 
only  certain  tncanti  of  expelling  the  innuler,  and 
ristoring  lort  health  to  the  impaired  constitution. 

John  de  Vign  speaks  of  a  mercurial  riTiitc, 
which  he  had  repeatedly  empIo}-ed  in  such  coses 
with  the  happiest  effect;  but  allhmi^h,  in  slight 
tittai-lc!!,  cutaneiiiis  ubiiurptiun  miiy  he  able  to 
introduce  a  sufficiency  of  mercurial  particles 
into  the  syNtem  to  renovate  the  condtitution,  in 
old  and  inveterate  cases  the  rapid  and  IhormiKh 
saturutioa  of  the  eystem  by  mercurial  frictiutis 
in  the  region  of  sotitc  of  the  glands,  will  alone 
be  found  adequate  to  the  end  in  view. 

That  distinguished  anatomititt  Jacobus  Carpus, 
or  more  correctly  spfrakiiig,  Jacobus  UercogaritiSf* 

"  Jnmn  Uervnt^iui  wm  bora  at  Csrpi,  in  Mod*n«. 
aboal  ttie  end  of  the  liflccnth  cenntrr  ;  uiil  hence,  accordinf 
to  th«  ciutom  of  Ui«  ug«,  ublained  tlx:  uva«  or  Carpus,  or 
Csqwnus,  bjr  which  h«  was  moat  coramunljr  koowD,  He 
WW  initiittod  in  thf  practice  «f  Sorsery  by  li>«  fnthi^r,  who 
was  an  cminrat  fturgcon,  and  stiulicd  lansua^ca  an<)  (thiloso- 
phy  ondcr  the  celebrated  .\lb«rtu*  Miuutiw.     1  It  went  at  a 

rfwr  age  to  Bologna,  and  (hencr  to  l*adiiA.  where  be  was 
Ktme  tira«  FrvfcMor vf  Anatumy.  In  ISIS  he  nlnrncd  lo 
Boloens,  and  waa  a|>pointnl  Proresaor  of  Anatomy,  which 
post  be  held  till  ]  555 ;  tlunng  which  time  be  diawcted  abo«* 
one  hundred  ■objects,  which,  if  we  couaidrr  the  prejudices 
with  which  he  had  to  contend,  was  a  largt  nambrr.  Indeed 
he  was  charg(<d  in  that  iftuorant  age,  aa  ECrastitratui  and 
Heroiibilm  had  beco  bcforv  liim,  with  disaeciiux  men  aliv«, 
in  order  to  observi-  tlie  routiuii  of  the  inlcstini'»;  and  was 
obliged  to  quit  Spain  on  accuant  of  the  udiuin  which  tkis 
praciice  had  brought  upon  liim.  Thi>  tale  however,  otigi. 
natcd  aolely,  it  may  he  bciieved.  in  the  Ignormnci:  and  pte- 
judicea  of  a  dark  and  tuptntitiuua  ii({e,  aa  well  as  in  Bcrcn- 
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of  whom  we  shall  proscnUy  s]>ea){^  is  supposed  to 
hare  been  the  first  who  introduced  the  pructice 
of  friction  luto  iige,  and  is  said  to  Imvtr  :tc- 
cuuiulaleii  mi  much  wealth  by  his  success  among 
hie  patients,  as  to  have  been  ablf*  &t  his  death  to 
bequeath  a  sum  of  forty  or  fifty  thousand  sctid), 
about  (^10,625)  to  Kin  patron  the  Duke  of 
Ferrani,  exclusively  of  an  immense  wei^t  of 
gold  and  silver  vessels,  worth  perhaps  as  much 
more.  Lc  Clerc  says,  he  killed  great  numbers 
by  his  practice,  but  upon  n'hat  authority  he  nuikes 
this  assertion  (lm%  not  ap|ioar.  Frritul  ima- 
gines that  John  tic  Vij»o  leanied  the  method  of 
curing  Syphilis  by  mercurial  friction  from  Be- 
rengariue,  but  wc  have  already  seen  that  the  prac- 
tice was  at  least  partially  adopted  by  Alinenar 
some  years  before. 

Guaiacum,  which,  it  has  been  observed,  was 
first  rcconimcmlfd  for  the  cure  of  Syphilis  by 
Schmaux,  owes  itH  firirt  introduction  to  Gannailo 
Fernandez,  who,  having  contracted  this  complaint 
at  the  Siege  of  N'aplcH,  Kpuken  of  in  the  lust 
chapter,    and   meeting   with   no    practitioner  in 

nriiM'  kounn  uilip&lhy  tt>  tlie  Spaniards ;  es|)«cittU)'  a«  we 
nnd  a  similar  choice,  subatantiAted  by  a»  little  evidence, 
brought  against  that  distiuguiahi-d  Atmtomist  V'vsalius. 
The  taJf  may  not  iiniirDbablv  bn  jefcrTcd  U)  Lbc  indij^natitHi 
oTthv  cleTjn-,  wbam  tii'  np|icars  to  have  ulTi^ndetl  by  the  ta- 
dwency  of  bis  cuti^vnalion  im  tin-  nubjcct  of  his  tiiMCcticMi*, 
aad  the  pruAij^cyorhis  habits,  which  vum  nuch  as  to  uUign 
him  to  quit  fiiit'i^na,  Mr  irtiriHl  to  the  dominiooa  of 
the  UuLc  of  Fvrrara,  where  he  died  about  the  rear  15^7: 
bc(]^ueathiuit,  a*  hit*  licen  mrntioncMl  in  the  text,  nis  wealth, 
which  wna  immense  for  tlK'  age,  to  bin  princely  patron.  LI  is 
rcsi^arcliea  and  iIi»covcties  in  Anatuiuy  will  be  uoUced 
farther  on. 
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lUly  who  understood  its  treatment,  or  wa9  able 
to  etTcct  hU  cure,  detcrmiiietl  tu  seek  the  means 
of  recovery  iit  those  regions  from  whence  the 
malady  was  believed  to  have  been  imported, 
and  embarked  will)  this  view  for  the  \Ve«t  In- 
dies, where  he  tnulerslood  the  complaint  to  be 
u  common  tu  measlcH  iind  ttuall  pox  iu  Ku- 
rope. 

It  cannot  but  be  reppirded  as  a  memorable  fart, 
that  the  poiaon  and  its  nntidotc  iihould  be  buih 
imported  from  the  same  place ;  and,  in  a  similar 
manner,  the  (chores  of  those  ishuida  furnish  in 
the  leaves  of  the  while  cedar,  (Bignoitta  jieuta- 
phtfUa)  an  antidote  to  the  acrid  juice  of  the 
manchincel  (//ip/totnane  Mancmrtta),  which 
grows  intenningling  with  it.  The  fact,  hnw«ner, 
of  Fernandez's  visit  to  the  West  Indies  in  quest  of 
n  remcily,  al  whut  he  umlcratood  to  be  the  foimtain- 
hcad  of  the  njiilwiy,  »o  early  as  the  year  1494  or 
1495,  within  three  years  after  the  reputed  intro- 
duction of  the  complaint,  ii»  hij^hly  important.  It 
furnishei*  a  confirmation  of  tJie  popular  opinion 
respecting  its  ori^n,  and  disproves  all  the  fine- 
spun theories  of  those  who  imagine  that  it  was 
known  in  Kurope  before  the  diacover}-  of  .■Viuerica. 
Had  not  the  complaint  been  really  new,  can  we 
Mppose  the  European  priiclitioners  would  have 
beiMi  tio  ipiorant  of  its  proper  treatment,  as  to 
render  it  necessary  to  seek  a  remedy  in  the 
reifionB  whence  it  is  «ud  to  hare  been  imported, 
and  where,  from  the  frcipiency  of  its  occurrence, 
the  inhahitants  were  expected  to  luive  more  ex- 
perience in  the  method  of  its  cure  t 
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Fprnaiule?^  having  experienced  iu  Aincrica  the 
salutiirj'  effects  of  ^uoiacuiu  in  couutenicting  the 
raragcK  of  Syphilid,  availed  himself  of  this  know- 
ledge on  his  return  to  Spain,  and  made  a  rapid  for- 
tune by  the  curei«  he  effected  ;  while  he  secured 
the  monopoly  of  the  remedy  hy  carefully  guarding 
the  secitrt,  till  revealed  tu  the  world,  as  has 
been  already  obtierved,  by  Leonard  Schmautt,  in 
1518. 

Among  the  events  of  importance  which  took 
place  in  the  Medical  History  of  the  year  1318, 
we  must  not  omit  the  foimdittion  of  the  Collie 
of  Physicians  in  London,  which,  however,  assailed 
by  the  clamours  of  the  ignorant,  and  the  misrc- 
presentatiotiB  of  the  inten;stcd,  has  been  produc- 
tive of  the  most  incalculable  advantageu,  both  to 
the  practice  of  Medicine,  and  to  the  wclfer«  of  so- 
ciety. It  luui  elevated  the  former  to  it«  proper 
rank  in  public  estimation,  and  rescued  the  latter 
ft'oni  the  depredations  of  uneducated  and  un- 
principled adventurers,  who  fattened  upon  hnman 
folly,  and  drew  their  ample  revenues  from  the  hi- 
deoLis  mass  of  humnn  infirmities.  This  gre.*\t,  thii 
national  bene^lwcowc  to  the  patriotism  and  libe- 
rality of  Thomas  Linacrc,  ou  Kngliiih  Physician, 
of  the  time  of  Henry  VTI!.;  a  man  no  lesa  distin- 
gui&hed  for  the  extent  of  hia  talents,  than  fur  the 
urbanity  of  his  manncra,  and  the  conipreliensive- 
ncss  of  his  views.  This  illustrioud  individual  im  less 
an  ornament  ihm  a  benefactor  lo  bin  eonntry,  was 
bom  at  Dover,  about  the  year  1460^  imd  educated  at 
Oxford,  where  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  All  Soula* 
College  in  the  year  1484,  at  the  early  age  uf  twenty- 
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Four,  having  pre -eminently  distin^ished  himiietf  by 
bis  UUcntK  and  ajiplieatioii.  Debiruus  of  fartUcr  iin- 
provementf  and  anxinus  to  risit  the  classic  shores 
of  Italy,  and  study  Virgil  beneath  the  shade  of  hia 
own  Manttian  beech,  he  deteniiiiied  ufraii  travel- 
ling, and  proceeded  to  Horcnce,  where  he  expe- 
riettced  the  most  flattering  reception  from  Lorenzo 
dc  Mfdici,  the  diBtiiigutshcd  patron  and  reviver  of 
litcr»Uirc,  the  most  learned  man  of  bis  age,  and  the 
generous  promoter  of  learning  among  others.  Lo- 
renzo, with  liis  accustomed  liberality,  allowed 
Linacrc  to  participate  with  hin  own  sous  in  the 
Instruction  of  their  tutors,  ncmetriuitChalcondyta, 
and  Angclo  Politiaiio,  by  which  he  did  uot  fail  to 
profit  to  the  utmost,  and,  under  these  two  teachers 
nmde  such  progre>8  both  in  Greek  and  X^tin, 
thatheeren  rivalled  his  masters  in  the  accuracy 
of  his  deliver)'  and  the  purity  of  his  compositioD. 
Having  thus  stored  his  uiiiid  with  a  more  than 
ordinary  proportion  of  classical  erudition,  he  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  study  of  Philosophy  and 
Medicine  ;  labouring  especially  to  make  himself 
BUBter  of  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle  and  of  Calcn, 
which  no  ICnglishman  had  ever  attempted  before. 
!n  this  he  was  so  successful,  that  he  tnmslated 
tovcnd  of  Galen's  work«  in  the  most  masterly 
manner,  nnd  in  »o  chiistc  and  elegant  a  6tyle,  that 
hts  translation  might  have  been  mistaken  for  a  pro- 
duction of  the  age  of  Augustus,  and  supposed  to 
have  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  n   Livy. 

Such  was  the  professional  eminence  to  which 
be  attained,  that  soon  after  his  return  from 
Italy,  he  wn*  selected  by  that  clcar-Mghted  mo- 
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moA  Htatj  VU^  to  aapaiatad  tke  heakfa  wd 
cdaoiiaa  af  Ftmtt  AsHbk,  mtA  aftenrinls 
luiii  fint  nqnoMi  Id  th«  Kb^  hu  son 
H^  \UU  Md  t^  FtinoTM  Muy.  Bu^ 
of  tke  hiHiiii  ibcmdlj  h^ 
■  by  dw  coHrt,  we  hare  mfae'tan- 
tiil  pmaf  af  Uatakatola  tbe  signal  sacce&f  of  his 
pnctaoe,  sDd  ia  tb«  comctiKss  with  which  be 
pTcdictnl  the  •ndden  drsth  of  his  friend  LiJf,  in 
the  erent  o{  hia  ■aSniof  hinuelf  to  be  o%-er- ruled  by 
rath  nkm,  who  Uboored  to  persuade  him  to  con* 
•rat  to  the  excision  of  a  malijpuuit  MTophulous  hu> 
nioar  which  he  had  oa  hia  hip.  Tlie  event  fell  out 
precisely  according  to  Linacrc'c  progtuw*. 

Such  was  hi«  zeal  for  the  LmproTement  of  his 
profeeiaioD,  that  he  ejcpeoded  the  wealih  he  obUuned 
by  bis  practice^  in  endearouring  to  promote  it,  and 
founded  for  this  purpose  two  Medical  lectures  i^ 
Oxford,  and  as  many  at  Cambridge. 

But  hi»  most  important  foundation  was  that  of 
the  College  of  Physicians,  which  he  wa«  led  to 
project  froBi  the  low  state  of  Medical  Science  at 
tliat  period,  and  the  multitude  of  incompetent 
pretenders,  whom  the  facility  of  obtaining  li- 
cences to  practice,  without  a  due  preliminary  in- 
(juiry  into  the  state  of  their  Medical  knowledge, 
let  loo«e  upon  society.  In  tliose  days  bottt  the 
Bishop  of  London  and  the  Dean  of  St.  Pant's 
pOWOMcd  the  important  privilege  of  examining 
Wid  admitting  Medical  candidates  to  practice 
within  tlieir  respective  jurisidictionB :  while  other 
bishops  claimed  a  simihir  power  uithin  their  se- 
Tcral    diocMCfl.    Itinacrc'a    coDiprcbensi^T  mind 
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was  uot  sintr  to  dptect,  nor  at  a  loss  to  discover 
tlic  only  pffec'tunl  remedy  fur  an  evil  so  frAught 
nritli  miscliief  to  the  heitlth  of  tlie  king's  BubjrTCta^ 
as  well  as  to  the  honour  and  utility  of  the  Me- 
dical Fn>fes8ion  :  and  he  acoonlingly  su^^sted  the 
foundiition  of  a  crjllege,  to  be  compoeed  of  men  pro- 
fesHioiinlly  aipahlc  of  determininj^  upon  the  qua* 
lificatintis  of  the  \*iirious  candidates,  and  the  de- 
gree of  their  fitnesa  to  undertake  the  niedicnl  care 
vS  their  fellow  subjects. 

He  availed  himself  of  the  farour  he  enjoyed  ut 
court,  and  the  personal  friendship  of  Cardinal  Wul- 
sey,  to  nceomplish  his  design  ;  and  obtained  ac- 
cordingly letters  patent  fruui  the  king,  on  the  QSrd 
of  September,  1518,  fur  the  incorporation  of  the 
College  of  Fhysicians,  witli  vniiuUK  riglits,  ponx'rs 
and  immunities;  and  among  the  rest,  tlie  exclu- 
aire  pririlege  of  admitting  persons  to  priictice, 
and  the  puwiT  of  examining  prescriptionit.  By 
this  charter  no  person  was  to  be  suffered  to  prac- 
tice Medicine  in  any  place  beyond  the  diocese  of 
London,  without  first  undergoing  an  exauiination, 
and  obtaining  letter*  testimonial  of  his  qualifica- 
tions from  the  college,  except  in  cnae  of  iKring  a 
graduate  of  one  or  other  of  the  two  Universities  of 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  such  graduates  being  al- 
ready pririleped  to  praclice  anywhere  within  the 
kingdom  of  Engiaud,  except  tlie  city  of  London, 
and  a  circuit  uf  seven  miles'  radius  around  it, 
witliont  any  bishup'ti  licence.  This  charter  wjis 
afterwards  confirmed  by  act  of  parliament  in 
the  year  1593,  in  the  6fteenth  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VHI.     Tlte  immediate  effect  of  this  uiea- 


sure  was,  as  Linacrc  had  clearly  foreseen,  to  di- 
mmish the  number  of  practitioners,  und,  I)y  ren- 
dering those  wlio  remained  more  select,  to  add  to 
the  dignity  as  well  as  the  emoluments  of  the 
profession.  Linacre  was  the  6rst  president  of  hia 
own  college,  which  office  he  retained  for  seven 
years,  the  meetings  tatting  place  at  his  house  in 
Knight-Kidcr  street,  which  he  bequeathctl  to  the 
Colleg'e  on  his  death.  That  event  took  place  on  the 
^Ist  of  October,  1624,  in  the  64tli  year  of  his  agC} 
and  he  was  buried  in  St.  Pauls,  London,  where  a 
monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  three  yrara 
after,    by  the  celebrated  Doctor  Cnius. 

About  this  time  the  ef&cacy  of  the  China  root 
and  aargapariUa,  in  the  mitigation  or  cure  of  sy- 
philitic  symptoms,  was  made  linown  by  Aloysiua 
Lobera,  i\  Spuniani,  who  was  physician  totlie  Km- 
peror  Ch&rlea  V.,  and  who,  liaving  learned  the  use  of 
these  remedies  in  the  course  of  his  extensive  tnivela, 
wrote   a  work  on  the  symptoms  and  treatment  of 
Syphilis.     Notwithstandiiig  its  brevity,  this  work 
contains  a  larger  proportion  of  valu:ihleob»erfatiouB 
than  ajiy  of  the  more  voluDiinous  productions   of 
other  writers.    Besides   the  chancres,  (which  he 
regards  as  the  most  infallible  proofs  of  infection)  and 
other  Bymptoms,  he  epvaku  of  a  relaxation  of  the 
uvula,  andtlic  swelliugof  the  tonul8,wlucb  however 
never  termiuateB  io  suppuration; pains,  cliiefly  in 
the  anctc  and  tlnglia ;  callosities  on  the  hands  and 
feet ;  abscensea  in  vanous  parts,  eeipecially  in  the 
mcmbrancii  and   bones ;  in  which  case  the  hone 
itjelf  rarely  escapes  becoming  carious.     He  i>  the 
Arst  writer  who  notices  buboes,  or  observes  that 
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whrn  thc«c  or  other  tumours  break,  and  are  pro- 
pcrly  healed,  the  dUcase  is  fr»dicttt«d.  IIib  obser- 
vatiaiiK  on  the  plan  of  treatinciit  are  not  \c»s  judi- 
cious :  he  explains  uccututcly  tbc  method  of  con- 
ductioff'  the  mercurinl  fricttonii,  directing  the  pa- 
tient's chamber  to  be  kept  clos«  and  wiirm,  and 
forbidding  \»i  linen  to  be  changed  ;  he  continues 
the  use  of  the  ointment  even  after  saliration  has 
conimunceil,  and  until  the  gymptoniti  bc^n  to 
nineiid,  bill  atifiigiis  no  liniitK  tu  tlie  perio<l  uf  its 
cnntiniiancc.  He  is,  with  the  exception  pcrhajM 
or  Friiea&ti^iriuSf  the  firbt  whu  rccoaiincnded  nier- 
cttriu]  fuiutgation,  the  mode  of  ronducling  which, 
Hjf  well  as  the  ncce»»ar)'  prepiirntion  for  it,  he 
cxpluins  with  the  utmost  perspicuity ;  and  re- 
gard* it  as  an  ndminible  remedy  in  ojl  inveterate 
ca&es,  and  in  perisons  of  a  robunt  habit  of  Iioily; 
but  prohibits  it  altogether  in  cusos  of  weak,  or 
hectic  patients,  or  such  as  ore  subject  t«i  cough, 
asthma,  or  dropsy. 

The  year  I5VT  is  memorable  in  the  annals 
of  medicine,  for  liaving  first  witnessed  the  extra* 
I'agancies  of  that,  prince  of  elitists  and  most  im- 
pudent of  empirics — tbc  celebnit^d  chemical  ad- 
venturer, Paracelsus, — who  succeetletl,  by  ilinl  of 
effrontiT}-,  in  passing  himself  for  a  man  of  talent 
and  leamitig,  upon  men  who  were  as  much  his 
superiors  in  erudition  as  tlicy  were  in  ability  and 
in  mude:ity. 

Thi&  bold  empiric  i»prung  from  a  family,  uf  the 
greatest  obscurity,  iu  Che  canton  of  Ap|H>nzt*I*  in 
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Switzerland,  having  a  considerable qoickaess  of  ta- 
lent, and  having  bet-n  early  initiated  into  some  of  the 
most  important  secrets  of  chemistry,  formed  to  hitn- 
iself  II  high  opinion  of  his  own  importance.  Upon 
Ihbi  foundiitiun  he  coinuieiieed  a  M>rt  of  raniblijig 
life ;  declaring,  that  after  the  most  careful  cxoitiina- 
tionofthe  principles  of  the  incdicalurtjiefoundthein 
all  erroneouH,  and  hud  therefore  determined,  after 
viiriting  the  schools  of  France,  Italy  and  Germany, 
to  travel  in  pursuit  of  medical  truth,  eearching  for 
it  not  only  among  the  learned,  but  even  among 
old  women,  mountebajika,  barbers,  and  quacks  (^ 
every  description.  After  paBoiug  several  years  in  this 
ruubling  kind  of  m;iiiiter,  lie  succeeded  In  obtain- 
ing credit  for  ati  erudition  which  he  never  po^iie&sed, 
and  for  important  acquisitions  in  science  which  be 
never  made  ;  exhibiting  a  pompous  display  of  the 
various  countries  be  hud  visited,  and  the  pereonti  of 
celebrity  w  ith  whom  he  had  contracted,  orpretcnded 
to  have  contracted,  an  intimacy.  By  rtucU  means  he 
succeeded  in  hiiprcssing  on  the  world  an  exalted 
opinion  of  his  superiority ;  ami  it  uiitst  in  truth  be 
admitted,  that  he  posBe»!«ed  the  liilent  of  succeitsfnl 
and  imposing  charlatanry  in  the  iuo«t  eminent  de- 
gree. Having  had  the  good  fortune  tocure  t-'robo- 
niua,  the  celebrated  typographer,  at  Basil,  of  a  fit  of 
the  gout,  (although  it  appears  luore  than  probable 
that  he  thus  actually  hastene<l  his  death  by  produc- 
ing an  apopleetic  attack,  which  soon  after  teriui- 
nateil  his  existence)  he  succeedeil  in  ingnitiating 
himuclf  with  the  learned  and  ilUisirious  Krasuius, 
who  had  been  the  particuliu-  friend  of  Frobonius, 
and  who  coiisiilu'd  Paracelsus  about  his  owu  health. 
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In  tlie  course  of  liis  tratvls  he  liail  succeeded  ia 
accumubiting  a  coDHidenibte  fund  of  chemical 
knowlcdf^e,  whicli  hi*  coriverU'd,  however,  to  the 
idle  |>ur|>ot(e  of  cnih'nvotiriii;^  to  discover  the  phi- 
losopher's stone.  Vet,  idle  as  this  pursuit  nppearRy 
and  that  of  the  visionary  elixir  viXse,  which  bad 
lieludeti  so  many  men  of  far  more  solid  and  useful 
abililk'n  than  I'araccUus — such  endeavours  irere 
not  altogether  barren  in  their  retiult&,  nor  unprofit- 
able eitJier  to  chemical  or  medicinal  science,  since 
they  not  only  prepared  tlic  way  for  tbosc  brilliant 
and  Important  diiscoverieB  which  have  prc-omi- 
iiently  distinguished  our  own  timet*,  but  led  to 
the  ititroduction  of  many  raluable  eliemical  prepa- 
rations into  medical  practice.  Paracelsus,  by  the 
bold  and  enterprisiiijf  manner  in  whicii  he  ad- 
ministered antimony,  nierciuy,  and  opium,  often 
succeeded  in  effecting  cures  which  had  bafited 
the  more  cautiou!)  practice  of  experienced  practi- 
tioners; mid,  as  his  registers  of  cases  recorded  non« 
but  those  whicli  were  succe«sfuJ,  while  the  more  nu- 
merous catnlngue  of  failures  was  consigned  to  obli- 
rion,  he  aucccedcd  in  creating  a  high  opinion  of  his 
practicid  skill,  as  well  as  of  his  profotnid  erudition. 
Thus  hiit  reputation  nt  last  attained  lo  such  a 
height,  that  the  magiMtrntes  of  Basil  were  induced 
to  engage  bini  aa  I'mfessor  of  Kledicine  in  that 
city,  at  a  large  salar)' ;  and,  in  consequence  nf  tlila 
appointment,  he  gare,  during  the  years  1527  and 
l&iSf  daily  lectures,  which  at  first,  from  their  no- 
velty and  the  bhishless  effrontery  of  the  lecturer^ 
attracted  a  numerous  audience.  In  proccHs  of 
time,  however,  his  egotiiim,  hlu   vanity,  and   his 
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excessive  ignorance,  which  could  not  long  be  cun- 
ccalcd,  dJHgiittU'd  alt  the  belter  informed  among^ 
his  pi)[)ilsj  and  the  number  gratUmlly  diminisbcd 
tillj  at  Ia»t,  not  one  could  be  found  to  attend  him. 
As  a  proof  of  his  ignorance  nnd  his  anoj^ance,  ho 
commenced  his  %'ery  first  lecture  by  publicly  con- 
signing to  the  flames  the  works  of  Galen  and 
Avicenna,  impudently  declaring  that  his  cap  con- 
tained more  knowledge  than  all  the  physicinns, 
and  the  hair  of  his  l>eiird  more  experience  than  all 
tlie  universities  in  the  world.  "Greeks,  Komnnsj 
French,  and  Itiiliims,"  be  excljiinicd,  "you  Avi- 
cenna,  you  Gulen,  you  Khazes,  yoii  Mesne;  you 
Doctors  of  Paris,  of  Montpellier,  of  S\vabia,  of 
Mii^iiia,  of  Cologne,  of  Vienna,  nnd  all  yon  through- 
out the  countries  bathed  by  the  Danube  and  the 
Rhine ;  and  you  who  dwell  in  the  Ishmdit  of  the 
»ca,  Athenian,  Greek,  Anib,  arid  Jew  I  you  shall 
all  follovr  and  obey  nic.  1  am  your  king ;  to  me 
belongs  the  sceptre  of  physic."  Such  was  the 
disguHting  and  vauutiiig  manner  in  which  he  waa 
in  the  habit  of  addressing  tho:^e  who  had  the  pa> 
ticnce  to  attend,  and  the  good-nature  to  bear  witji 
him.  His  lectures  were  delivered  Bonielimcs  in  bad 
Latin,  but  more  frequently  InGcrman;  and, in  place 
of  conveying  wholesome  instruction,  were  filled  up 
with  grtnindless  diatribes   agjuiiet  hi«   predeccs- 

Loors  and  bis  contcnipffniriea,  mixed  with  the  moat 
hyperbolical  praises  of  himself,  and  tlie  moat  sick- 
ening details  of  his  merits,  his  erudition,  and  hia 
8ucce*«,  Utterly  unacquainted  with  either  anatomy 
or  rational  physioli^y,  and  equally  destitute 
of    classical    literature,  he    was    unable    to  ap- 
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prcci&le  the  merits,  or  cxplnui  the  defpctit  uf  tlie 
ancients ;  hence  he  prudently  confined  hie  abuse 
to  genenil  tennb,  and  cautiously  avoided  di-sccnd- 
ing  tn  particulars.  His  medical  Bkitl,  of  which  he 
vaunted  so  much  and  bo  UUy,  cuiisi»led  merely  in 
the  rxhibitiDn  of  potent  remedies  with  that  empi- 
rical bulduees  which  scof&  at  caution,  and,  for  once 
that  it  accidentally  succeeds,  proves  fatally  de- 
structirv  in  hundreds  of  Jnatiuices,  Mhicfa  are  care- 
fully veiled  from  the  knou'Iedge  of  the  world.  Ai 
his  tlieoriea  were  without  Bystem,  bo  was  hiit 
practice  without  judgment.  Hiti  ductrioeit  were  a 
strangf  jninblc  of  Mogic  and  Astrology,  of  Geo- 
mancy  and  of  Medicine,  as  destitute  of  method  ai 
they  were  for  the  most  part  of  raliunality;  and 
an  attempt  at  their  analysis  would  be  an  uiuivail- 
ing  aa  it  would  be  unprofitable.  With  such  mag- 
oificent  pictenaions  as  ParaceUus  laid  claim  to, 
and  »o  litllc  of  Dolidity  to  supjiort  them;  with  auch 
a  plenltful  parade  of  promises,  and  so  barren  a 
barvcft  of  performances ;  M'iih  bo  much  egnti)>m 
on  the  one  hund,  and  so  much  arrogance  on  the 
other,  it  wouhl  have  been  surprising  had  he  been 
able  to  maintain  himself  in  that  honourable  pott 
to  which  impudence,  and  not  talent,  had  elerated 
him ;  or  to  continue  knif^  to  profane  that  chair, 
which  n:uihin  had  digni6cd  by  hia  learning,  and 
embellished  by  his  virtues.  In  l!i<jshe  suddenly 
threw  up  his  prufetisiirship  in  consequence  of  a 
disagreement  resprcting  fees,  and  ahniptly  i|uilted 
Ba^  to  embrace  once  more  a  life  of  wandering, 
imp ro video ce,  and  intemperance  :  maintaining  a 
kind  uf  meteoric  repulatiun  by  the  occasional  bril- 
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liancy  of  a  few  surprising  cures,  which  dnzzted  the 
minds  c;f  men,  anil  hllnd(-d  them  to  those  in- 
minicrablL*  instances  of  failure,  which  ought  to  bare 
taught  Lhem  the  madness  of  ccmfiding  in  a  prac- 
tice founded  upon  no  rational  principle,  and  con- 
ducted upon  no  consittent  plun. 

At  length,  however,  he  furnished  in  bis  ovm  per- 
son a  practieal  illustnitJon  of  ihe  vanity  of  hisi  pre- 
tenaions,    and   the  worthlcssness    of  bis  boosts  ^ 
falling  a  victim  to  an  attack  of  fever  with  which 
hewa8nssiulod,aiid  dyiikgatSaltzhurg  in  1514,  in 
the -iHth  year  of  his  age,  although  possessing  the 
secret  of  that  invaluable  eUxir,  by  means  of  which 
he  pretended  to  be  able  to  renovate  »gc,  and  pro- 
crastinate   death  to  on  ahnost  indefinite  period. 
Opium    seems   to    have  been    his   favourite    re- 
medy :  one   which,   used   with  discretion,  is  ca- 
pable   of    administering  niucli    relief,  and  doing 
extensive  good  ;  but  which,  in  the  hands  of  empi- 
ricism or  inexperience.,  becomes  an  instrument  of 
widely-spreading  deRtruelion,  mocking  the  sutfcjHjr 
with  fallacious  case,  and  concealing  the  tire  which 
It   tluib  renders   doubly   fatal.     Antinionitds   and 
mercurials  were  likewise  among  the  active  engines 
with  which  he  dealt  out  death  to  the  many,  and 
salvation  to  the  few:  and  there  is  little  doubt,  thai 
posterity  owes  to  his  chimerical  pursuit   of  the 
philosopher's  stone,  and  the  elixir  vitie,  the  dis- 
covery of  many    of  those     valuable    preparations 
of  these  metals,  which  at  present  enrich  our  phar- 
uiacopiL-ias.     The  merit  has  been  awarded  to  Pa- 
raceUus,   by   some,   of  having   been  the  first  to 
employ  mercurj'  in  the  cure  of  Sj'philis;   but  be 
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who  will  rpfer  to  ihe  commencement  of  the  preseot 
chapter  will  find,  either  tliat  this  merit  rests  u|)OD 
the  lame  apocryphal  grouiidb  with  his  other  pre- 
teotiooa,  orsboald  be  »hared  with  Alinenar,  with 
Vigo,  with  Bercngitrius,  and  with  Ixtbera.  He 
may,  indeed,  have  employed  thiti  actii'O  and  effi- 
cacious remedy  with  a  temerity  which  would  have 
alarmed  the  reguhu-  practitioner,  and  a  succeu 
which  was  the  result  of  fortune  rather  than  of  judg- 
ment ;  but,  when  we  recollect  that  I'uracelsua  could 
not  hare  exceeded  his  nineteenth  year  when  AU 
memir  wnite,  we  must  pause  for  fartlier  evidence 
l)ef(ire  we  pluck  the  laurel  from  the  brows  of 
another  to  decorate  hU  hrnzen  image. 

Adam  Ttodcriiitein,  who  had  h(*cn  a  pupil  and 
one  (if  the  most  strenuous  defcndcru  of  I'araccUus, 
gave  a  fatal  proof  of  his  misplaced  cotiiidence 
in  the  doctrineit  and  prescriptiuns  of  his  master; 
for,  learning  thai  the  town  of  Ltiisit  wsis  visited  by 
a  nioftt  destructive  fever,  he  repaired  thither  in 
1577)  armed  with  an  invincible  'fheriaraf  prepared 
according  to  u  fornnilu  ublained  from  hie  master, 
certain  of  vanquishing  the  complaint  with  thit 
omnipotent  weapon,  and  earning  the  gratitude  tjf 
theinliabitaiits  by  liis services;  instead,  however,  of 
conquering  the  comphunt,  he  took  the  infection 
luuiself  lioon  after  his  arrival,  and  fell  a  victim  to 
itti  violence,  with  his  in»-aluable  Tfierinva  in  his  pos- 
session—thus furnishing  a  striking  example  of  the 
folly  of  blind  credulity  aud  orer-weening  vanity. 

About  this  time,  several  iuiprovement«  wtrc 
made  in  the  practice  of  surgery,  aud  es^Kcially  in 
the  opeiation  of  lithotomy,  in  which  the  descend- 
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aiittt  of  Germain  Colot,  (uiiohas  been  already  spokea 
of  as  having  the  merit  of  rescuing  bo  imjiurtaiit  an 
operation  from  the  hands  of  igdontut  pretenders,) 
continued  to  maintain  the  celebrity  acquired  bjr 
aiicetitor,  and  to  -^uittaii)  with  applause  the 
rutik  whii'h  they  held  imiong  the  buccet^iiful 
perfunneni  uf  this  delicate  operation.  Laurence 
Colot,  in  particular,  eiijuyeil  the  greatest  reputa- 
tion for  skill  and  dexterity,  having  had  the  advan- 
tage of  instruction  from  Germain. 

lie  employed  what  h  called  llie  greater  appara- 
tus, which  was  invented,  about  the  year  15^5,  by 
John  dc  Romania,  a  physician  of  Cremona,  who 
communicated  his  invention,  and  the  manner  of 
using  it  to  Marianufl  Sancius,  author  of  a  work  on 
lithotuniy,  published  at  Venice  in  1535^  under  the 
title  of  *'  I JbtUux  aureus  de  lupide  i  vesica  per  hici- 
situtem  rstrahemlo,"  in  wliich  he  described  the  in- 
BtruiniMit  Diid  its  use.  Octavian  de  Villa,  a  surgeon, 
Ht  Hume,  who  hud  been  a  pupil  of  MitriaMua,  learned 
tlie  u^e  uf  the  appuratU!)  from  him,  and  is  supposed 
tohnvcbcen  the  person  by  whom  it  wits  couimuni- 
Cfttt'd  to  Laurence  Colot,  who  managed  it  with  great 
dexterity,  and  avoided  those  iiiconveniencies  which 
liave  uccHKtoncd  Uomanit's  indtrunient  to  be  iiuper- 
»eded  l>y  one  of  far  less  complex  construction, 
and  levH  diSieult  application,  invented  by  a  French 
■urgeon,  and  greatly  improved  upon  since  by  our 
countryuiun,  Chegeldcn.  'Ihe  chief  inconve- 
uience  attending  tlie  use  of  Hmnani^'s  apparatuti 
yn»  that  of  imavoidiibty  cutting  through  the  neck 
of  the  bhiddcr  and  urollirn,  at  the  risk  of  producing 
fiiluln  t   uotu  itbitanding   which,  Colot    acquired 
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auch  reputation  hy  hU  dexterity  in  using  tbi^  ap- 
partitiis,  that  he  vnxa  scut  for  to  attend  patients  in 
dUtant  countries;  and  tlie  importance  of  confining 
Iii«  practice  ttilhiii  the  limits  of  France,  or  rather 
of  keeping  him  in  constant  tittC'ndance  upon  the 
court,  became  no  apparent,  that  Henry  II.  ap- 
pointed him,  in  IS.V),  tiin  burgeon  in  ordinary, 
with  a  [K-nsiion  suflicicnt  to  compensate  fur  the  loas 
ari&inj(  from  giving  up  hin  foreign  practice;  and 
he  was  made,  bi^aidcft,  lithotomiitl  to  the  royal  fa- 
mily, a  po»t  held  after  hi»  death  by  three  of  hi» 
dcfccndantft  in  succe&aion. 

The  year  I&ao  was  distinguished  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  celebrated  poem  on  SyphUiH, 
wiittcii  by  that  eminent  phyiticiaii  and  uccom- 
pUshed  scholar,  Hieronymus  Fnicaatorius,*  en< 
titled  "  Syphilidis,  sive  tie  Morbo  UnUiro"  lirut 
published  in  thin  year  at  Verona  :  a  ivork  of  too 
much    intrineic   merit,    whether   trc    regard  the 


*  lltrrnnymas  Fracastoriuk  was  Itorn  iol463,  at  Vcraaa. 
whcrv  \\v  [iractiied  phytic  :  tuch  was  ibc  ardour  with  which 
lis  applied,  and  the  facility  with  which  he  tulvoncMl  in  the 
aci^DiAition  of  iaowlnlgc,  that  he  bec&nic  (li«tti>uui»hcd 
while  yrt  a  youth  for  the  extent  of  his  atlaimnenta  iumI  the 
precocity  or  lii<  uudcntJUHling.  Tbeve  procurnl  for  him 
nniversal  Mtimation  ;  and  ohtainrd  the  entire  eontidcDcc  of  the 
Venctioo  ^neral,  whom  he  attended  as  phyuciaa  in  miLDy 
campaigns,  umI  unly  |iarUi]  ftuin  hipi  oq  nia  death  ia  1&I&, 
when  be  tt-tumed  to  Verana. 

(t  waa  the  rrpraH^nlation*  of  Fraculoriua  which  oc- 
casional the  adjcmmmeDt  of  the  celebratrd  Cuiutril  or  Trent 
from  that  town,  to  DoloKn^  in  cuiti»e«)u«nre  of  the  |>r«va- 
leuct  of  a  (langeroua  pesblmee  at  tlie  fomer  place, 

lit  retiml  in  hi*  latter  <Ib)-«  to  a  cinintry  H-iit  Ite  hod  ntu 
Venice,  where  he  died  of  a|m{ilciy  on  the  (ilh  of  August 
1S53,  at  the  age  of  71  ■  He  waa  Hk  aullMr  of  Miientl  other 
mcdicai  worlu  bctidee  hift  celebrated  poem  upon  Sf  philis. 
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cha.itc  and  classiral  cleganci;  of  itit  langiingc,  wor- 
thy of  the  best  days  of  imperial  Koine,  the  melli- 
fluence of  its  vcnifieation,  hardly  Burpaascd  even  bv 
the  Biird  of  Mantua  himself,  the  vividness  aud 
correctness  of  itsi  iniaffery,  or  the  importance  of 
its  precepts — to  he  passed  without  notice  in  a  hi»- 
tor)*  of  the  progress  of  Medical  improveuieiiU 
It  was  admired  from  the  first  moment  of  its  ap- 
pearance by  the  learned  and  distinguished  Cardi- 
nal Uembo,  hy  Snnnizarius  the  classic  author  of 
the  "  Pradium  nisticum^"  anil  intleed  by  all  who 
couUI  be  c-Htceincd  eoiiipetciit  judges, — by  whom  it 
was  «)iii[mred  with  tlic  Genrffit-b  of  Virf^il.  Fra- 
caatorius  decliciited  his  Poem,  M'hich  has  gone 
through  repeated  editions,  and  been  tmnalated 
into  French  and  Italian,  to  Canlinal  Bcmbo,  who 
was  his  particular  friend,  and  with  whom,  as  well 
as  «-ith  most  of  the  lejirned  men  of  his  age,  he 
ttiaiutjtined  ii  literary  corrrspoudcncc. 

In  this  year  Otho  Brunsfels,  one  of  the  restorers 
and  improvers  of  Botany,  gave  a  valuable  contri- 
bution to  Medical  Hidtory  in  hia  "  Catalogiis  i7- 
lustr'ium  medicoruin^  wliich  was  followed  two  years 
after  (1539)  by  his  "  Theses  sea  Communes  Loci 
totiiis  inediciiia: :  vtiam  rfe  usu  Pkarmacuruni" 
published  at  Strasbiirgh,  and  containing  much  va- 
luable infoniiittion  :  for,  in  addition  to  his  profound 
knowledge  of  botany,  Ins  reputation  for  Medical 
slcill  was  8ucb  a^j  to  occasion  the  following  com- 
plimentary (listieli : — 


"Tc  n&to,  drfiiDCta  Tero  MedicinA  revixit : 
"  t^cgiui  T^uilex  nonuius  unui  cfa»." 
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III  1534,  John  Fnincis  Brancalro,  ii  pitysician 
of  Naples,  piiblislicd  at  Koine  a  work  (in  Baths 
whirl)  he  enliOcd  "  De  Satnns,  quam  sabtbria 
sinty  rttm  iiH  Muiitalnn  ntemi/im^  turn  tid  morhai 
curatuios.  DiiUogus  advcrstts  neoterict>s—~"  in 
which  he  strongly  ndrocatcs  the  cause  of  bathing, 
rcconimrndinj;  it  ns  otir  of  the  best  prt'srr- 
vativvs  OS  well  as  rcstDren  of  health  ;  defending 
the  practice  against  the  objections  of  hU  contem- 
poi'arieii  upon  the  authority  if  Giilen,  and  nd- 
vising  its  adoption  from  his  own  experience: 
be  lilrongly  reprokites,  howerer,  the  abuse  of  pur- 
gatives, which  was  a  prevailing  error  in  the  pmc- 
tice  of  his  day. 

About  this  time  also,  Antonio  MutiaBmssavola,* 
a  man  of  distlnfoiisbed  talents,  and  a  most  diligent 
investigator  of  the  properties  of  Medicines  both 
simple  and  compound,  publislied  his  lirat  work 
**  Kxnmen  omnium  shii/tlirmni  mcdknmnttiirum^ 
quorum  usux  in  ptthli'is  nffinms  i-if^'  in  folio,  at 
Rome.  In  this  publication,  from  the  minute  atten- 
tion he  hail  paid  Ui  tlictiiibjrct,  he  was  able  Ut  rec- 
tify many  of  the  errors  i»f  his  teachers.  He  iiHjtiires 
wto  the  qualities  of  several  poisonous  drugs,  and 
their  effects  on  animolK.  He  mentions  tlie  an- 
tbehnintic  priiperties  of  some  of  ilic  prepamtlons 
uf  Mercury,  and  the  safety  nf  their  cautious  ex- 


*  Bnuavola  ttotlied  at  Fcrrwa  oader  Leoaidni  sod 
Maaardi,  two  dutinp:ui!ihed  pnrficsaorB,  huX  conplcted  bis 
■mdiM  at  Pari*.  On  lii»  rvtum  In  Pcrrara,  he  wa«  ouule 
|ihyiidan  lu  tJvrculc-i  ll.  Duke  of  Kcrrani,  to  whoM  daugh- 
ter be  inacribnl  one  of  hia  works.  He  died,  aGGacdiag  to 
CvTCre,  io  1554. 
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hibltion  not  only  to  adulu,  but  even  to  the  ten- 
dcrcst  infants.  He  speaks  of  baring  in  two  iu- 
stances  seen  a  cruciform  cJirtiiagc  in  tbe  hearts  of 
ntngs.  He  gives  a  preference  to  tiie  Cala- 
brian  over  the  Syrian  Manna ;  and  shews  that  cal- 
cined mercury,  allhouifh  then  fallen  into  tJisube, 
h:id  been  formerly  employed  in  the  cure  of  Syphilis. 
Freind  inform!*  us  that  he  was  the  first  to  employ 
giiaiactmi  in  Syphilitic  case?,  in  the  year  1515; 
hut  this  appears  to  be  a  mistake,  since  Frcind 
himself  expressly  states  but  a  few  pages  before, 
that  the  use  of  sfuaiaenm  was  first  introduced  by 
Gonzalo  Ferniiid  from  tlic  West  Indies,  about  the 
year  U9-1,  and  spoken  of  by  Sehmuus  in  the 
n'orU  which  he  published  on  Syphilis  in  15  IS, 
seven  years  earlier  that]  I  he  date  he  a*>bigns  to  the 
first  use  of  it  by  Brussavola.* 

Brassavola  again  publiuheU,  in  I  S5&,  "  De  mcdi^ 

•  Compar* — "  Guaiacum  piitnus  nd  nMAtiulIt  Gonsalua 
Ferranduft;  qui,  cuiu  jicr  utHiidiuucm  NeapolU  Luem  cun- 
traxiaoct,  n«]uc  in  Italia  cumtionero  csperirrt,  in  Occi- 
di-ntnlcin  Imliuiu  navignvit,  vo  couiillo  ut  pi>r<|airpr)-t  ()ua 
i«liorii>  HP  (rtirum  gentium  pa|>uli  tr&ctart-nt  in  ofTectUi 
<[Ui'ni  ntlpareiu  illic  ikc  nun  niinu*  frequentiem  «citct  rtwe 
quani  Vurinlns  iivtcr  turop»os."  Kt.  Hist.  Med.  p.  3X5. 
— tlip  fodDK'iiiK,  "  o|)u»,  in  cjuo  omnia  Lconiceno  <li<:t«  re- 
(KriunUir.  vulgavit  l,i>oniirduB  ^chmnos;  ncfiut  iliic  uovum 
tjnicquaiD  invvniu,  ihtkUt  mntiomiu  Gvaiari,  in  Kurojiam 
pauWi  aii/c  nlifiti,"  ib.-^nuid  the  pnsBBgc  respctling  Brasaavola 
ut  page  338  nliere  be  my*,  tbrouKh  aome  stnuige  fiirgrtTul. 
ncu,  wbrn  spcakiogof  Urassavola'it  large  trork  on  .Sy{iliilU, 
"  Scd  UtcUDC|ii«  loncm  Kit,  tmituoi  reccns  pnncvptuia  trndil, 
nl  de  ^ngnn»<;l^Ddi«  »ymptoiuiitis,  vcl  dc  inHtitiM^niin  cura- 
tiotiB.  Scripait  is  Al>.  1561.  phmiuciue  (crmrn  CiuaJaco 
uras  est  anno  I5-J5."  Unli-u  lhi»  last  paeaa^e  he  taken  iu 
a  liioitcd  KCiw.aa  implying  loerely  that  he  wa»  llw  tintt  to 
employ  this  rvmrdy  nt  K-rrara,  we  sbali  find  aotac  difficultl* 
iu  recviiciJiog  the  contradiction. 
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ettmrnlh,  tarn  simplinhm  qtuim  rompoiitis^  guee 
uuicnique  httmori  aunt  ftrnpnti,"  replete  \rilh 
valuable  ob«crvntioit8,  chiefly  founded  u|>oii  hi« 
own  experience,  respecting  the  effects  u(  different 
pui^tivcd  ;  and  lie  apeaka  in  it  of  having  cured  n 
maniacal  case  in  n  {>crson  of  rank,  by  the  exhibi- 
tion of  bla<rk  hellebore,  a  remedy  which  had  long 
fallen  into  roinplcto  ditjusi;.  He  Imd  previously 
publiMhud  at  lA'yden  in  8vo.  in  the  year  15^0, 
"  Exameti  mnnittm  St/ntfmrum  quorum  fnibUcus 
ustts  est,"  written,  like  otlier  works  of  his,  in  the 
form  of  a  dialogue  with  an  Apothecary,  who  com- 
mences by  giving  a  whimsical  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  treated  hia  wife  -  stating 
that  as  soon  as  they  hiid  retired  to  their  cbaml>er, 
he  threw  down  a  pair  of  infsjtressi/ttrs  on  the  floor, 
an<l,  giving  his  wife  &  atick  similar  to  one  he  kept 
for  himself,  insisted  on  her  contending  with  him, 
Hs  to  who  should  liave  the  privilege  of  wearing 
them;  and  that,,  having  gained  the  vietory,  he 
had  resolutely  maintained  Iuk  authority  ever  after. 
Tlie  Doctor,  after  n^pnrving  his  guest  the  Apothe- 
cary', coucludra  with  giving  him  liume  judicious 
advice  us  to  hia  future  conduct. 

;Vfter  these  works  he  published  in  succession,  an 
KxaniinatioQ  into  the  composition  of  litectuaries, 
IHlls,  Lohucs,  Troches,  and  otlier  prepiiralions,— 
Commentaries  on  parts  of  the  works  of  Hippo- 
crute>, — A  complete  list  of  Galen's  works,— and  u 
Treatise  on  Hjyphilbf,  on  the  use  of  the  China  root, 
Guuiacum,  &c.  &,c.  L'onluiniug  n  number  of  curi- 
ous and  valuable  remarks  :  and  among  the  rest  he 
notices  the  fact  of  running  mercury  being  ocea* 
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uionally  found  iii  the  rolU.*n  Imiips  uf  persons  who 
had  died  of  Syphilid,  vStvr  Iiaving  {Hirtii^is  suffiT- 
ed  too  much  both  rroiii  the  rav-agus  of  the  com- 
plaint, and  the  clum»y  practice  of  tlic  physi- 
cians,* 

CuntciiiiH>rai*y  witli  Brnssavola,  there  flourt5>hed 
Nicholas  MasAa,  a  native  of  Venice,  who  distin- 
piihhed  himself  both  as  an  able  practitioner  and 
a  diligent  anatomist,  His  work  on  Syphilis  is 
one  of  the  bcbt  of  the  age,  founded  alnio&t  wholly 
upon  his  own  experience,  and  evincing  a  thorough 
aciinaintanci'  with  his  subject.  Hik  debcription 
of  the  syniptoniu  which  accompany  this  dreadful 
complaint,  and  mark  it  distinct  from  every  other, 
is  complete ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  whole  of  the  morbid  train  M'hich  he  describcfl 
is  n(»t  to  be  expected  to  occur  in  the  same  in- 
dividual. The  fulluwinj;  brief  cnuinvnttion  of 
the  e)TnptomH  he  details  may  Bcrve  to  give 
some  idea  uf  the  ap|iearance  assunicil  by  the 
complaint  at  that  period : — "  Hard  pustules  on  the 
head  amt  fon>head:  pains  in  the  head  and  limb^, 
eBpecially  in  the  thighs,  Mhicli  inci'eu«e  at  night) 
in  one  subject  whom  be  dissected  in  1534,  he 
found  a  cnn^festion  of  white  pu)j  amoug  the  nms- 
elcs  of  the  thigh  j  absccBses  both  in  the  thighs, 
and  other  parts ;  ulcers,  which  when  seat^'d  on 
the  penis  are  an  infaJllhlc  proof  of  the  preMnce  of 
Syphilis  ;  nudes,  painful  tubercles  \  tumors  on  the 
joints;  cracks,  and  scales  un  the  hands  and  fectj 


*  "  NoQ  tcmcl  to  eirpulchris  argentom  vivam  in  mnrtucK 
rum  ca|iit)btu  inveiii." 
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a  crust  over  the  wholp  body  ns  in  leprosy ;  relax- 
ation of  the  uvula,  ulcers  in  the  mouth,  fauces,  ant! 
Fpi^lotUs,  which  do  not  proceed  to  muppuration  ; 
erosion  of  the  cartilages  of  the  Inrynx  ;  caries  of 
the  bones ;  bubocH,  which,  when  brought  to  6up- 
purate,  remove  the  complaint;  and  a  falling  off 
of  the  hair  of  the  head  and  the  beard."  fits 
mention  of  this  last  sympioin  fixes  the  peri<Kl  at 
M'hich  he  wrote,  which  could  not  have  been  earlier 
Utnn  15^(>,  since  wc  leam  from  Fnllopius,  thitt 
the  loss  of  the  hair  was  i>ot  observed  to  be  a 
symptom  of  the  complaint  before  thai  date,  when 
the  flitMfrder  had  been  knowti  for  about  forty 
yearft.  In  this  catalogue  of  syniptonis,  cichibit- 
ing,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  Kuffietently  frightfiil 
picture  of  this  loathsome  complaint,  one  only, 
w*hich  is  now  one  of  the  corouionest  attendants 
upon  Syphilis,  i*  wanting,  namely  guiiorrhren, 
which,  aa  Pallopiiis,  upon  whose  infuruiation  we 
may  rely,  also  acquaints  us,  did  not  appear  during 
the  first  forty  years  after  its  intnxiurtion, — Fer- 
iielius  being  the  firat  tu  notice  it.  Hud  tmch  a 
symptom  fallen  under  Ihc  notice  of  so  attentive 
an  observer  oh  MasHa,  m*c  may  feel  assured  he 
would  nut  have  omitted  it.  His  account  of  the 
plftu  of  treatment  to  lie  pursued  in  the  cure  of 
Syphilis,  is  no  less  dii^tinguislied  for  its  judgment, 
tbui  bis  det^l  of  symptoms  for  its  accuracy. 
This  novel  complaint  requires,  be  obserrud,  to  be 
agsajled  with  novel  remedies  ;  and,  if  not  ilic  first, 
he  was  at  least  among  the  earliest  to  discover 
and  point  them  out.  .\ltliough  he  dwelhi  at 
considerable  length  on  thu  praise   of  guaiacuni. 


vming  chtltlroii,  and  pregnaot  M'oitini,  He  gires 
the  fonnult*'^  of  many  difTerciit  ointments  for  this 
purpose,  the  basis  of  every  one  of  wliicli  consists 
of  laril  and  mercury.  He  also  lays  down  rules  for 
the  proper  preparation  of  the  body,  anil  for  guard- 
ing againiit  those  iucunveniencies  nhich  may  oc- 
cur either  during,  or  after  recovery.  He  remarks 
ihiit  tin' i^alivarj'  discharge  |>usBes  off  oecasinnally 
not  only  by  the  gums,  but  oleo  by  stool,  by  urine, 
and  by  pertipiratiun,  and  thU  frequently  with  the 
hiippicKt  results.  He  dirfctit  that  the  mercurial 
frictions  should  be  continued  for  twelve,  fifteen, 
thirty,  or  even  tbirtj'-sevcn  days,*  according  to 
circumstances,  cither  in  uniiiternipte<l  succession, 
or  with  »uch  occasional  interinist>ionH  as  nmv  ap- 
pear most  advisable,  but  without  regarding  tlie  taa- 
gour  or  exhaustion  of  the  patient.  This  rtiug 
and  severe  kind  of  practice  i»  fully  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  very  untoward  symptoms  fre- 
quent in  those  days,  and  the  numberless  iu- 
■tances  ill  which,  from  the  stipersatu ration  of  the 
system  with  mercury,  anatomists  discovered  it  in 
11  metallic  and  fluid  state  in  the  bonts  of  those  who 
had  been  so  treated,  t 

Massa  likewise  treats  of  mercurial  fumigatioue^ 


*  Nic.  >rnssii  (k  ^fo^ba  Gallico.  TrMUitus  [v.  clitp.  3. 

-f-  "  ArKi^iituiu  viviiin  sccepi  ck  om«  cujnftclam  curntpto, 
qucm  pri-uiictum  nb  rmpyrim  plus  decies  fercUuit  nun  Ecmel 
riniuMiviiktv."  Atitiiti.  (tail,  in  libru  ilv  Uguo  Saucto  uooper- 
mijccndo.  See  alMt  the  note  upon  BraasAvolii. 
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tlic  efficacy  of  which  he  eays  he  witnessed  more 
than  once.  In  employing  this  plnn  of  cure, 
he  aJopU  the  same  cautions  as  those  given  by 
Loberct,  who  firat  reconmicniled  the  practice.  He 
says  he  h&d  fretjucntly  known  fuinigiition  to  suc- 
ceed in  effecting  a  cure,  in  cases  which  had  hafflcd 
the  efforts  of  friction.  Upon  the  whole  Miisiui  is 
the  first  writer  who  has  treated  the  suhjcct  with  the 
practicAl  skill  nnd  originalitv  of  an  observer.  But 
he  was  not  less  distin^uislicd  for  his  skill  in  prnc- 
tice>  than  fur  his  proficiency  in  Anatomy,  which 
may  not  inaptl)-  Iw  temieil  the  elder  sirfter  of  prac- 
tice. His  "  Liher  intmduriejrins  ^Inatnmia" 
which  was  publitthed  in  4to.  at  Venice  in  1536, 
contuins  many  ^-aluable  observations,  especlatlj'  on 
the  subject  of  the  gcnitnt  and  urinary  organ?*. 
He  also  published  a  collection  of  meilical  corres- 
pondence, which  was  printed  at  Venice  in  4to.  in 
\^\^,  and  reprinted  at  the  same  place  in  4to.  in 
ISiW  and  ;  5R8  :  it  «*M  entitled  "  J^pisiotx  Merii- 
chtafes." 

Fernelius,'   who    was    n    conteniporarj*    with 

*  John  Feroel,  or  t'crncftiu,  WM  early  diBtinf[ui»hed  botb 
tar  \\i»  talents  and  appIicatioD,  atui  MgiuUJzotl  himMlf  so 
much  ftmong  bis  fellow  student*  in  philosophy,  that  h«  mw 
rccniMted  to  un^k'itokc  th«  prafMsonhip  of  disJects  in  his 
ooUege*  inimedistely  after  sttainioc  bu  mutec'a  deirtc 
Havin);ipplic4l  himMlf  to  Ihc  atudy  of  Medicine,  ht  tootithe 
deicTM  of  Bachelor  in  that  faculty  at  I'aria,  iu  t52S,  and 
Doctor  in  I&30,  when  he  wa>  33  yean  of  agv.  fli«  paMioD' 
for  natlwraatics  bad  nearly  provL-d  ruinous  to  bin  faiaity, 
uj>on  whkh,  bv  the  adnce  of  his  father  in  tow,  hr  applitd 
binftclf  U>  pfactKC,  wherein  be  rapidly  acquired  buth  faiu«and 
fortune,  la  \U2  be  was  miulr  |iny*icinii  tn  thi-  l>au)>hin, 
Henry,  in  which  ulGcc  bi-|cuuunuvtl  aSier  thai  Piiuw  luuunt- 
cd  the  throu«,  aiKl  accompAnted  him  in  all  Lis  cainpaiKiUt 
during  one  of  which  he  compoMd  his  wutL  ou  fevers,  puUisJml 
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Mmm^  (having  been  born,  as  ire  Icorn  from  the 
best  aulhoritirji,  at  Clermont,  in  the  ycnr  1497) 
and  wvlA  di&tuiguinlicd  fur  the  Ixtlilncss  H-itli  which 
he  dared  to  question  the  dt^mas  of  GaleD, 
almost  rfgiirded  as  sacicd  in  those  days, — -in 
addition  to  n  large  collection  of  viUuiible  workd 
both  on  Medicine  and  Mathematics  winch  he 
published  during  hi;*  life,  left  a  valuable  trea- 
tise on  Syphilis,  edited  at  Antiverp  in  137^, 
tweiit}--one  5'cars  after  hii  death,  by  Giliselin}  a 
physician  of  Bruges,  under  the  title  of  "  7>«  Luix 
venerea:  turatiane  jter/cclissima  H/ter,"  He  tliere 
notices  some  changes  which  this  compluint  had 
undergone  in  the  appearance  of  its  symptoms  i 
first  in  the  increased  cfflorcscetice  of  pu&t\ilfa^  ac- 
companied by  a  (liniinulion  of  pain:  a  little  after^ 
on  the  pustules  almost  totally  di^tppearing,  tlie 
pains  became  mo*l  excruciating  and  «ore  accom- 
panied with  uode»;  although  Fracatttorius  in  hi* 


&flerw«nb  Ht  frankfort  under  the  titl«  of  "  FMn'wn  rar«». 
darvm  ntlhodta  tftufralif,"  uhich  was  nearly  linUbed 'when 
the  King  rcluolc  CalftU  from  ihv  lilngli^h  on  ih«  I«t  of  Jiu 
Hilary,  Iftri^i.  On  hU  reiuni  from  thia  expedition,  he  accgm- 
]i»ni(.'d  Ihr  cuurt  to  Fontiiinblran,  where  his  wifr  dipd  of 
fercr.  Ttin  affected  him  an  much  thnt  he  woa  attacked 
bim»»ir  with  the  Mine  fev^r  twelve  d&y«  after,  and  died  on 
the  afith  of  April,  1538.  at  the  ag*  of  sixty-two.  Hisolher 
medical  works  were  ''  J)t  malurvli  parte  MfflieiiMt,  libri  itp- 
tern."  I'aris.  1533.  "  i>t  tananiii  ratiotie,  liber."  ibid.  1M5. 
"  Jit  abJitii  rerum  eitnsit,  libri  duo."  ibid.  ISie— «  work 
which  went  tliranch  nearly  Uiirly  ediciona.  "  MeJtciua  ait 
Havicum  II.  V- '  1551— Blill  ini'n.'  ftequentiv  reprinted. 
"  Tktrttptulictt  uHhvrmJh,  tm  tnedeittti  ratiOMU  iiirri  trptan," 
Logd.  1659,  and  "  Oatmlionim  Mfdietnaliam  liber."  Poria, 
IS8S.  A»  he  tnintlerm)  nuiny  thin^  from  the  Arnbiana  intu 
the  cluLstr  latinilyof  hid  own  works,  it  wnaMidufhini  that 
"  Fkc<;»  Axabuni  melle  L«ttnitat»  condidit." 
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work  "  De  contagioni//tis,  tt  cmitagions  morbhy 
tt  eorum  rttratiutte"  nayt  that  tin*  nodes)  were 
most  numtfrous,  aod  the  piistuW«  fewer  at  tbc  be- 
ginninff.  At  the  time,  however,  uf  hU  cuiupOBiDg 
that  wurk,  wtiich  wnK  fihortly  l>efore  hU  own  ilenth 
m  I5&3,  the  reverse  Imd  token  phice,  uUlle  the  K- 
verily  of  the  paiiiA  wita  increased  ;  yet,  in  the  next 
six  yeiirs,  the  nodes  ag:iiii  increased  in  num- 
ber, while  the  pusCula  eruption  diminished  and  thi 
pains  ahnust  wholly  disappeared.  However  at  ra- 
riance  these  two  accounts  may  appear,  Iwth  it  \% 
probable  are  strictly  conformable  to  truth ;  the  dis- 
crepancies aritrtng,  not  only  from  the  difference 
of  the  countries,  climate-,  and  habits  of  the  people 
where  the  ulworvcrs  Rercmlly  resided,  but  also  from 
tt  variety  of  other  causes.  For  it  is  admitted  by  all, 
that  tbc  mali|^ity  »f  the  complaint  was  greater  in 
those  days  than  at  any  later  period;  and  that  it 
underwent  great  changeit  subsequently  to  the  dc- 
scriplion  given  by  Lcnniceiius.  In  the  succeeding 
years,  neither  the  pains  nor  the  pustules  were 
constant  symptoms ;  nor,  when  these  last  oc- 
curred, did  they  always  commence,  us  at  first, 
on  the  pudenda.  About  the  yi-ar  1530,  as  Fer- 
nelius  atte^tB,  great  changes  took  place  in  tlie 
symptoniR,  and  several  new  ones  appeared,  as 
the  loss  of  the  hair,  ttcthj  and  nails,  blindness, 
and  gonorrhwa. 

Before  we  finally  dismiss  the  subject  of  Syphilis, 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  remark,  how  little  system, 
appears  to  have  prevMlcd  in  the  methods  of  treat- 
ment adopted  by  the  dinV-rent  practitioners  In  thoM 
days.  In  the  exhibition  of  gunJacum  at  the  com- 
mencemeut,  a  most  rigid  course  wns  adopted  and 
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fallowed  up  witb  the  most  careful  exactticttaj  the 
pjitii-nt  being  shut  up,  as  it  were  iti  a  envcrn,  to 
elicit  perspiralioii,  by  wliicb  means,  as  rallopiiw 
observes,  both  Ihe  uiaii  auil  his  bones  were  uince- 
ratcd:  and  Fracastorins  in  liis  ]>oem  notices  the 
same  fact  more  metiipliorici'illy.  Experiments 
n-erc  next  successfully  uvitdc,  by  i^ome  prucLitionen 
of  jud]i;iiieiit,  on  the  uhc  of  mercury,  both  in  the 
shape  of  friction  and  funtif;ation.  This  plan  how- 
ever encountered  much  opposition,  especially  from 
Fenielius  ;  and  even  Fallupius  considered  the  cure 
nccouipliished  by  mercury  to  be  one  upon  which 
dependance  could  not  be  place<lj  and  although  he 
lays  down  the  most  admirable  rules  for  conducting 
baliratiun,  lie  advises  that  no  one  bhould  attempt 
it,  till  after  an  inelTcctual  trial  of  sarsnparilla  and 
gimiftcum,  which  he  considered  the  most  cer- 
t»in  remedies,  if  not  specifics  in  this  complaint. 
Indeed  he  speakH  witli  so  little  of  his  usual  discri- 
miiiation  on  the  subject,  that  he  ercn  ascribes  the 
caries  of  the  bones  to  mercurial  friction,  without 
which  he  asserts  that  it  never  look  plocc.  Fracan- 
tiaiius,  who  wrote  after,  and  frequently  copied  from 
him,  observes  that  a  cure  was  oecaaionally  effected 
by  mercurial  ui)guent>>;  but  tliat,at>  this  «*»»  a  violent 
iuid  liazanloub  metliod,  it  w»a  prudently  laid  aside; 
although  he  acknowledges  that,  on  the  complaint 
K»'"i"K  ground  two  years  after,  it  was  hud  recourse 
to  again. 

In  1639,  a  work  on  the  disorders  to  which  chil- 
dren are  subject,*  wns  publibbed  by  Michael  An- 


*  LibcUua  de  uiurbia  pucrciruui.  8to.  Vi-oetiU,  li3y. 
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gcia  Biondi  or  BIoikIuh,  who  luid  tome  yeani  be- 
fore given  an  F^pit^inc*  of  soinc  of  the  books 
of  Hippocrates,  and  in  I.S43  publiibed  n  surreal 
workt  on  the  (juickcst  mode  of  healing  Trounda, 
and  on  the  use  of  guoiacuni  in  the  cure  of  Syphilis. 
For  wounds  recently  made  with  a  cutting  instni- 
nient,  he  reeommemU  the  npplicntlon  of  simple 
miter  a»  a  nuut  ugeful  remedy.  With  renpect  to 
Syphilis  he  dcnieil  that  it  was  n  new  complaint  im- 
ported from  the  West  Indies  hy  Columbus,  but 
believed  it  to  liave  been  known  to  Hip|K>cratea, 
and  othere  of  the  ancient  physiciane,  and  described 
in  their  works.  He  had  einployrtlthe  lignum  sanc- 
tum^, but  without  buccesti,  the  complaint  return- 
ing with  increased  violence  after  its  discontinuance. 
He  relied  upon  uiereury  chiefly  for  effecting  a  ra- 
dical cure,  but  omits  to  explain  the  manner  in 
which  he  employed  it  Biondi  was  a  native  of 
Venice,  where  he  was  bom  in  HI*',  H'ld,  after 
studying  under  Augiistin  Niphutt,  a  celebrated 
teacher,  bettlcd  in  practice  at  N'oplcD. 

Probperu  Borgnrucci,  an  It:dian  physician 
of  conKiderabte  eminence,  although  he  describes, 
ill  his  "  />e  murbo  (lullico  MetbodtiR,"  the  mode 
of  employing  mercury  ia  friction,  gireii  a  pre- 
ference to  ^aiacum,  from  an  erroneous  idea  that 
mercuT}'  ile&troyed  the  po\rer8  of  procreiitiun.    He 

*  Epitomv  cs  tibris  Hipj>ocr&Ua,  tie  nova  «|  pri»ca  arte  tnc- 
AtaX\,  ij«iu<  iltcbus  ilrcrctohis.  8vo.  Romie.  I5-J8 — IMS. 

t  Ue  piulibus  icta  aectis  dussinie  Buuuiilis,  rt  imrdica- 
meato  •qiuc  tinp^r  invrnto  In  plurimornm  optaioncm  de 
ori^ne  morbi  Uallici,  decjue  LJf^ut  ludici  auci|nti  prupnrtaU. 
Svo.  Vcnct.  1542. 

1  QaaJtcum  offlcixuU«. 
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makes  no  mention  of  sanaparillo,  althoagh  well 
known  at  the  {icriod  In  which  he  wrote. 

Respecting  fumigation,  which  rcquiret]  greater 
skill  in  its  maniigement,  it  is  not  ^urprisiiii^  that 
opinions  should  be  yet  more  diritlcd  and  uncerliun. 
From  all  this  the  unavoidable  conclusion  is,  that 
we  caiinut  be  too  cautious  in  assenting  to  the  opi- 
nions of  medical  writers  upon  alnuiet  any  disputed 
point  of  practice;  each  being  influenced  more 
perhaps  by  attachment  to  some  favourite  theory, 
than  a  strict  regard  to  veracity. 

About  this  time  the  celebrated  Cardan  publiKhcd 
his  first  work  entitleii  "JJe  umh  retentiorwn  J/f- 
dicorum  medentii  usn,"  A'euetiis  1536,  in  which 
he  icvcrcly  censures  the  wretched  practice  of  the 
majority  of  his  contemporaries:  and,  a  few  years 
after,  he  followed  this  work  by  another  entitled 
**  Contnidiceiitiiim  medKomnif  libri  duo"  pub- 
litihed  at  Lyons  in  1548,  in  which  he  exposes  th« 
contradictory  and  inconsistent  accounts  given  of 
the  Bame  disease,  both  by  ancient  and  modern 
writers. 

Surgery  in  France  at  this  period  posj^essed  her 
brightest  gem  in  Ambrose  Par^,  a  Hugonot,  who 
Vtt0  born  at  Lfival  in  15oy,  and  commenced  hia 
career  early  in  life  as  a  military  surgrnn,  in  which 
capacity  he  rose,  finally,  to  the  highest  distinction, 
Imvinj^  been  niatle  sui!)i;eon  in  ordinar}'  to  four 
kings  of  Fnmcc  in  succession.  Following  the  dic- 
tates of  his  genius,  he  made  authority  yiehl  to  ob- 
servation,or  endeavoured  to  reconcile  thciu;  where- 
upon envy,  the  unfailing  attendant  upon  talent,  re- 
presented his  lUscoveries  as  crimes.  He  was  tlic  re- 
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storiT,  if  not  the  inventor  of  tlte  artoftyitif;  tbe 
blood  vessel^  which  he  effected  by  drawing  thcra 
out  naked,  and  paaiing  a  ligature  orcr  thi'iii.  Ho 
improved,  greatly,  the  method  of  trmtitigguti  shot 
n'oundit,  by  introducing  soutliing  applications  in 
place  of  the  ttiuiulant  one«  cuittouiar}-  wiUi  his 
con teni{K>ra rice.  Ili«  first  work  *^^fanitn<  He  trai- 
ler lex  phi^pn  fuUei  par  lmr<jUrbu*rK,Ji^hesy  ^v." 
appeared  at  Paris  in  1545;  and  in  15U1  lie  pub- 
lished the  first  collection  of  oil  hi»  work*,  con- 
•i»ting  of  twcnty<$ix  treatiken  on  nlnKwt  every 
brunch  of  Sut^ry,  in  folio.  During  the  dreadful 
mnsMncre  of  St.  nartholoniew'^,  he  owed  hiai  escape 
to  hiii  talents;  which  Charles  IX  prized  t.Q  highly 
that  he  personally  interfered  for  his  protection.  "  U 
"  n'en  vouiut  jamais  sauver  aucun"  (says  Braii- 
"  tome)  u  non  maistre  Ambrosv  Pure,  sun  premier 
'*  chirurgien,  et  te  premier  de  ta  chrutiennet^;  et 
"  I'enroya  tjuerir  et  vcnir  le  soir  dune  en  chambre 
*'  et  garderobe,  lui  commandant  de  n'en  bouger;  et 
"  disait  (lu'il  n'etatt  raisonable  qu'un  tjul  pouvait 
"  «emr  u  lout  un  petit  ntonde,  fcust  ainvi  ma«- 
"  eacr^."     Pnr^  died  in  1 500,  at  the  age  of  8  i. 

Kougget,  a  contemporary'  of  Pnr<^,iva*  a  strenuouit 
advocate  for  theCBes;ireaii  operation,  which  Pnr^, 
who  had  greatly  improved  the  practice  of  niidwiferj', 
thought  idlowable  only  in  ciises  where  the  mother 
died  undelivered,  conceiving  it  loo  dangerous  fur 
trial  on  a  living  female.  KousEet,  howeverr  hanng 
collected  eight  cases,  published  in  1551 — "  Traiik 
"  nouvcau  de  V  Hj/steromotohie,  ou  Knfnnlemeut 
"  Charini,  tpiiest  Vextrnciiomh  Venjant  par  irt- 
**  chion  ttU^ruh  du  ventre  et  dc  la  wafrire  de  ta 


"  femme  grosstf  nepouvaut  aiitremenf  accoucher ; 
**  et  cr  sam  prij ml  icier  rf  la  vte  de  Tunc  ct  de 
*'  i'aiUre,  rti  cniji&fier  la  f^undiih  nulurtUe 
"  aprhs" 

Ainoiig  the  bold  empirics  of  the  sixteciiib  cen- 
tuiy,   BoviuM  ilesorvi'illy  claims  a  place  upon  even 
higher  grounds  tlian    Pamcelsus;  being  not  only 
descended  fn>m   an  ancient  and  noble  faiiiitv   in 
Italy,  but  having  both  learning  and  talents  to  8up> 
port  his  pretensions.  This  extniordinary  man,  who 
was  j>rrhaps   more   romantic   than  knavish,  and 
more    insane  than  eJtlier,   assumed   the   fanciful 
name  of  ZephirieJemj  from  a  tutelar  spirit,  which, 
as  he  fancied  or  pretended,  watched   over,  and 
gtiardedhiin.Tbougli  his  learning  was  iniivers:il,hiii 
^vourite  pursuits  were  law,  medicine  and  chemU- 
trv,  as  being,  we  may  prcsiniic  from  llw^ir  myste- 
rious nature,  best  suited  to  his  visionary  turn  of 
dUposition.  He  was  the  determined  foe  of  all  the 
regular  practitioners,  and  boasted  largely  of  the  suc- 
cess of  his  own  practice.  Among  other  absurdities 
he  contrived  an  elaborate  and,  as  he  called  it,  con- 
centrated  preparation  of  mercury  and  gold,  dis- 
solved in  a  kind  of  aqua  regia,  or  nitru-nuiriatic 
acid,  which  he  termed   his    Hercules,  and  pre- 
tended to  cure  with  it  nndignant  fevers,   syphilis, 
and  plague  ttself,  in  atl  their  worst  forms.    He 
found  fault  with  the  ordinar}-  method  of  making 
the  decoction  of  the  wood:!,  as  attended  with  tJie 
dissipation  of  all  their  volatile  and  active  roosli- 
tuents.  For  the  cure  of  Epilepsy  he  employed  a  pre- 
paration ol   ammonia;  and,  for  tlie   removal   of 
amcnuorrhoia,  he  gave  hellebore.   He  boasts  of 
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having;  expelled  from  one  of  his  patlfnfs  a  tii[ie 
wuriii,  iiiL-U!>uriiiii(,  as  lie  a««unti  ut>,  fifty  yards. 
Being  an  astraloger  as  well  as  phyBiciati,  be  con- 
demned bleeding,  except  under  eerUiin  raronralilo 
attpecUnfUicbeavena.  Me  pretended  I<i  perfonn  the 
most  miraculouii  cures  with  bin  potable  gold  ;  and 
tunicd  Capivacciua  into  tbc  moat  complete  ridi* 
cule.  for  laving  given  u  patient  over  as  incurable, 
nhoin  he  hud  aAer^vurds  restored  to  hcaltli.  He  was 
ciLrungly  attached  to  the  olndy  of  alchemy,  from 
tliL-  liope  no  doubt  of  dincoreriug  tlio«v  two  gn-at 
dettiderata  wliich  led  Uie  wiucst  men  a«tray  for  so 
many  agee,  tbc  elixir  viite^  and  the  philoaoplicr's 
ktoue,  which  wai  to  convL-rt  ererv  bluer  metal  to 
gold.  He  admitted  that  be  waa  indebted  to  the 
works  of  Arnaud  de  Villeneuvc  for  much  uf  his 
liiiuwleilge,  ettpeciully  in  chenmtry.  He  iHnibtn  of 
having  cured  above  seven  thousand  patient«;  but 
Claudius  Gvlius,  wliu  imdertook  to  confute  him  in 
a  small  tract  since  subjoinuti  to  his  works,  not  only 
sltews  tliat  he  had  no  n'al  prc-teneions  to  the  cba- 
raetcr  of  a  physician,  but  that  lie  was  even  very 
Uttlc  consulted.  Hu  chemical  knowledge,  how* 
ever,  enabled  him  to  detect  the  true  cause  at  a 
cumplatnt  nffecling  the  inmates  of  a  certain  monas- 
tery, which  bad  long  baffled  discovery,  and  which 
proceeileil,  as  Bovius  clearly  pointed  out,  from 
the  use  of  ill-tinned  copper  vessels  in  thetr  kitchen. 
This  is  a  frequent  source  of  illncsn  in  families,  and 
often  exists  for  u  length  of  time  without  Iwing  sus- 
pected; and,  a»  the  tinning  of  the  copper  U  not  al- 
«-ays  perfect,  and   perpetually  liable   to  abrasion^ 
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vnecls  of  ttiis  description  should  be  proscribed  by 
all  wlio  value  health. 

In  ISot;  tlie  celebrated  Dr.  John  Coiub,  one  of 
the  brightest  oriiaincnls  of  his  afiC  aiwl  counl*j-, 
publitilicd  his  aceuunt  of  Uic  futally  destructive 
epidemic  of  which  ftu  account  has  been  already 
given  in  the  prect^ng  ehaptiT  under  the  nnnie  of 
**  Suffor  ^nglictmus"  or  the  Swentin^  Sickness; 
but  which  Dr.  Cuiu.4,  with  nicer  iliscernmcnt,  dcno- 
mitiuted  the  "  Hfthemprn  Britannirn,*"  and  de- 
scribed with  8uch  minute  luid  ecientiflc  accuracy, 
that  his  work,  however  defective  in  its  practical 
parts,  has  been  repeatedly  reprinted  fur  the  soke 
of  itfi  descriptive  portion.  Tlie  autlior  of  this  work 
was  born  at  Norwich  on  the  ftthof  Oct.  laio,  and, 
having  received  his  school  education  in  his  native 
town,  was  admitted  a  member  of  Gonville  Halt, 
Cambridge,  on  the  12tb  of  Sept.  1539,  and  elected 
a  fellow  of  that  Society,  four  yctrs  after,  when  he 
had  uidy  attained  his  e3d  year.  Anxious  to  ex- 
tend his  sphere  of  knowledge,  he  determined  upon 
fartlier  improving  hiiusi-If  by  travel,  and  by  pass- 
ing eiome  lime  ut  the  University  of  Padiin,  which 
watjat  that  time  in  high  repute  throughout  ICtiropCj 
especially  for  the  study  of  Medicine.     Here  he 

•  BcaidcB  thia  work  and  Taritiu*  tiuwlntiotw  (Vom  ihe 
Greek,  I>r.  Caius  publislid,  in  \b7(i,fi  tirutiM!  "  t>r  ramihuM 
Sriiannicu"  which  IVnnant  has  inBcrtcd  cotirc  in  hin  British 
Zinilogv  ;  to  tlli§  wcru  lidded  "  //w/«riir  rariamm  aHimalitnm," 
originailjr  printnl  in  (it.itn'rr'ji  coUection;  ».\to  "  Dt  Ubrta 
prvvriie,  and  "  Ve  .iali^nitalt  Aemlnuw  CaaJalnigiemnt," 
aaa  it  would  ap|<ii>nr  trom  the  numerous  uiipubli&hL-dMSS, 
which  he  left  behind,  that  he  had  projcctpd  a  variety  of  other 
worlu, 
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placed  himself  under  the  tuition  of  the  celebrated 
John  Baptixta  Montunus,  who  had  that  di^tin* 
guished  AimtoniUt  Vusolim  for  his  pupil  at  the 
game  time.  Here  CniuM  manifested  the  extent  of 
the  prngrefid  H'hieh  he  made  both  in  classical  learn* 
ing,  and  in  Anatomy  and  Medicine,  by  his  various 
translations  and  commentaries  upon  difTercnt  parts 
of  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  Scribonius  Lorj^us,  and 
other  ai>cicnt  wrilerB— correcting  the  erron*  of  the 
transcribers,  and  explaining  the  more  difficult  paa- 
itugcs.  With  a  ricw  to  bear  other  prDfcssore^  and 
examine  rare  MSS.,  he  proceeded  from  Fiulua  to 
visit  most  of  the  principal  cities  in  Jtaly,  and  jiasscd 
some  time  at  Itologna,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine  in  1511 ;  after  which  he  re- 
turned to  Paduii^and,  in  conjunction  with  Itcaldus 
Columbus,  read  a  course  of  Irctures  on  the  Greek 
text  of  Aristotle.  He  returned  to  England  in 
1&4-1,  and,  after  reading  anatomical  lectures  for 
some  time  to  the  Corporation  of  Surgeons  in  Lon- 
don, went  to  practice  at  Shrcwslmry,  where  he 
Was  resideut  in  the  year  1551,  when  the  Sn'cnting 
Sickness  returned  for  the  fifth  time,  and  was  [Nirti- 
cujarly  desti-uctive  in  that  district,  ai  has  been  al- 
ready ob9er\-cd.  It  «-as  tJUs  viBiiation  Uiat  formed 
the  Bubjeet  uf  his  book,  in  which  Ids  deacription 
represents  it  as  resembling  the  account  we  have  of 
the  memorable  plague  at  Athens.  In  lJ47  Cntus 
was  admitted  a  fellow  of  thi>  College  of  Fhysicians, 
and  appointed  in  sueceaiiidii  PliyBician  to  tidward 
VI.  and  Queeiiji  Mary  ami  Elizabeth.  He  was  a 
strenuous  friend  to  the  College  of  Physicians,  of 
which  be  was  elected  President,  and  contiuucd  in 


tltat  office  for  aeren  vrub,  in  the  course  uf  which 
be  revised  their  laws,  appointed  insignia  fur  the 
pmtdt-nt^  and,  in  order  to  promote  the  stud}'  of 
Atiatoniy,  which  Ih*  felt  to  bt  the  corner  Ktime 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  obtained  an  annual 
grant  of  the  bodies  of  criminals  for  dissection  un- 
dtr  ibe  direction  of  the  College.  He  also  drew 
up  the  nnnals  of  the  College  in  Latin,  together 
.  with  a  Jdumal  of  their  proceedings,  which  he  left 
with  them.  Feeling  a  strong  attochuR'nt  for  the 
spot  of  hiet  early  education,  and  being^  doubtless 
ambitious  to  connect  his  nauie  iiidi^solubly  with 
learning  in  Engluiul,  he  obtained  permi&tiiun  from 
Queen  Mary  to  erect  his  old  Hall  into  a  College, 
with  an  addition  to  its  foundation  of  three  fellows 
and  twenty  Bchuliir^.  Bcbides  this,  he  added  uii 
entirely  new  quadrangle  )o  Lhc  original  Hull,  and 
erected  three  gates  at  a  totd  cost  of  £1,834.  In 
consequence  of  this  munificence  the  new  College 
was  named,  after  its  Benefactora  and  Founders, 
Ciuuii  and  Gonville  College,  and  Caiud  himself 
elected  llie  first  Maater,  which  office  he  retained 
till  (ih'jrtly  before  his  death,  when  be  resigned  it  (o 
Dr.  Legge  ;  continuing,  boivcver,  a  resident  in  the 
rank  of  a  fellow  commoner.  During  the  iUness 
which  terminated  his  active  and  useful  life,  be  u-as 
supported  entirely  by  woman's  milk,  till  he  at  length 
ciuted  his  eyes  in  death  at  the  age  of  03,  in  the 
year  1S78 — bis  tomb-stone  bearing  the  simple, 
cmphnlic,  yet  unpretending  inscription^"  Fui 
Cttiu*." 

While  the  science  of  Medicine  was  thus  making 
considerable  progress  toward*  imnrovcnient,  and 
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^adiially  emancipnting  itself  fnini  those  nhncklcs  in 
which  ignorance  nnd  a  blind  uttni'hnu'nl  to  the 
doginitta  and  even  to  the  tnoct  palpable  error*  of 
the  ancients,  had  too  long  held  it  enthrulled  ;  the 
twill  science  of  Surgery  was  not  prosecuted  M-ith 
lest  success,  nor  distiiiguUhcd  by  a  smaller  khare  of 
improx'einent.  In  15f>u  an  excellent  Mnnucil  on 
the  treatment  of  gim-shot  wounds  was  published 
at  Venice  in  8vo.  under  the  title  of  *'  De  curandis 
vuliirrihux  urtu/ieftorttni"  by  IjCunnrd  Botallus,  nn 
eniinetit  phytiician  nnd  surgL'on  of  this  period,  who 
hail  b(H-n  u  pupil  of  the  diatingiiished  FuUopius  in 
Anatomy, and  studied  surgery  practindly  under  his 
brother  In  the  cnnip  of  ilw  Prince  of  Orange, 
vhoni  he  nired  of  aM'oun<l  in  which  the  carotid  ar- 
tery had  been  injured.  He  took  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine  at  I'odua.  Botnlluv'  Manual  went 
through  a  considerable  number  of  editions,  and 
long  mninlained  the  reputation  of  being  the  best 
treatise  on  tlie  subject.  Five  years  after,  iioUiUua 
published  another  work*  in  which  he  lays  down 
precise  ruIcB  for  the  conduct  of  the  Physician  and 
Apotliocar)'  in  their  attendance  upon  the  sick;  a 
work  containing  some  good  practical  obsen-a- 
tinn^.  and  useful  nuggeMions.  Uut  the  work  by 
which  he  is  best  knovo,  and  which  produced  a 
moit  important  revolution  in  pmctice^  was  his 
treatise  on  Bleeding ;  t  a  cnittom  which,  although 


*  "  CtimnientArii  duo,  alter  de  mcdiei,  alter  de  c^mti 
■MIDCrc."     LyoiM,  Hva.  I56&. 

f  "  Oe  coTRtianc  |>cr  suuiiuiQiB  miMtODem,  tic  inddvDda; 
v«iMr,  cutis  scariGaadw,  ct  turudiniun  affiagcDdaium  mudo.** 
Bvo.  Antwerp,  1&83. 
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now  Actualljr  fallen  into  dieuse,  in  his  day  was 
much  too  sparingly  cmptoyetl.  Attempts,  inderif, 
were  nijitlc,  upon  almost  crcr}' possible  occasion,  to 
aupcrscdo  it  by  the  exhibition  of  piit^atives,  and, 
where  practitioners  fonn<1  themselves  compcllMl  to 
hflvo  rofoursc  to  it,  thfy  either  took  nn  iniinfficient 
quantity  of  blood  at  one  operation,  or  neglected 
to  repeat  it  as  often  or  as  fully  aa  the  urgency  of 
the  case  required.  The  evils  of  this  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding poon  bwamc  obvious  to  the  experienced 
eye  of  Botallus,  who,  by  pursuing  a  very  difft-rent 
method  W!i9  more  iinifortnly  suffcs«ful  than  iiny 
of  his  cotitempornrifs,  and  was  thence  induced 
to  make  his  plnn  known  for  the  general  bene6t. 
He  mentions  hnving  employed  venesection  with 
the  moH  decided  ndvantagc  in  a  multitude  of 
instances,  both  in  Dinrrhcra,  Dysentery,  Fei'er, 
Plague— and  even  Prej^ancy,  in  which  ii  was  all 
but  actually  prohibited. 

Encouraged  by  the  signal  success  which  crown- 
ed his  practice,  Botallus  indulged  himself  in  a 
bolder  use  of  his  lancet,  and  has  left  cases  ou 
record  in  which  he  carried  the  opera^n  even 
beyond  the  sixteenth  repetition,  not  only  without 
inconvetiienee,  but  with  the  muut  tnurketl  udvau- 
tage.  He  even  adviacd  bleeding  in  quartans,  and 
in  dropsies;  and  there  chu  indeed  be  little  doubt 
that  in  the  indanunatory  stiige  of  idnujst  any  dis- 
order, the  judicious  abstraction  of  a  purliun  of  the 
vital  streani  may  he  productive  of  the  must  decided 
benefit,  and  even  arrcfct  at  once  the  progress  of 
the  compluut.  On  the  subject  of  venesection, 
however,  more  will  be  said  when  wc  come  to  Iho 
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iniprovenienU  made  in  practice  by  our  iUimtriouB 
cauiitrytiKui,  CuUeu.  Such  was  the  reputation 
which  HotoUus  dcscrvetlly  acquired  by  this  suc- 
cessful iniiuvutJon  in  tht;  c&Utbli»ht.-il  |)racticc,  that 
he  mpidly  made  probuiylvs  tu  his  plan,  nho,  niiih- 
uig  with  ill!  llic  zealous  iiidiBcretiuii  of  new  cua- 
vcrts  into  the  opposite  extreme*  carried  the  practice 
of  depleliun^  in  France  and  Spain  eftpeciully,  to 
such  imprudent  nnd  often  diiiigeroiiH  excess-  a»  to 
bring  it  ut  length  into  considerable  disrepute.  This 
eveutually  awakened  the  keen  ridicule  of  Le  Sage, 
wbohe  display  of  the  absurdity,  in  the  chanicter  of 
Dtxtur  bungi'itdo,  in  his  fucetioue  history  of  the 
Adventures  of  GiJ  0)a«,  succeeded  in  briiiging  tlie 
practice  uitJuu  its  Jegitioiate  hounds,  and  prevent- 
ing its  total  disgrace  through  the  indiscretion  of  its 
friends.  • 

In  the  same  year  with  Boiallus'  Treatise  oo 
guu-ahut  %vound»  appeared  a  Manual  of  Surgery  f 
by  Antliony  Chaumette,  a  native  of  Puy  on  the 
baoka  of  the  L<nre,  where  he  practiced  his  profes- 
uon  with  great  reputation.  To  this  work  was 
iubjoined  a  plan  of  cure  in  cn>e*  of  Syptiilis, 
cunsiatiijg  in  nit-rcurial  frictions,  by  which  he 
says,   contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Fcruelius,  Fai- 

*  Botolttn,  by  way  of  improving  u]«n  the  annatt  plan  of 
arn|>utaltiiii,  wliich  x]i]>cari.-tl  tn  luui  ton  trdioua,  pro|}OHii 
sabsutuUiie  an  instrutncnt  cunstnictcd  on  Uk-  princijile  of 
(bt  gnillutine,  wlikh  wnuld  undnubti-illy  have  poescMrd  the 
raoamnwiidation  of  rcleritj*,  hut  onfuitiuuUrly  sfiUiiteml  and 
injuird  Lbtr  lionc  to  mucli,  tlittt  it  huou  frll  into  dimue. 

f  Enrliyridion  Chirurpmin  cxtcmonim  morburum  r«ine- 
dts,  niruuitiipnnlia,  tutu  iiarticuliijw,  breviaeiQie  ooDplcctcns. 
Quibus  morbi  veocrei  curudi  DKthodu»  probatiMuiut  ucutit. 
Paris,  150O. 


lopius,  and  others,  a  cure  may  be  accomplished 
after  the  failure  of  nil  other  means.  Siirh  was  tlie 
popularity  of  this  Mitoiial,  that,  in  about  thirty 
yt^rs  after  its  liriit  publication,  editionri  hod  np-' 
pcared  in  almost  every  country  of  Kurope. 

In  the  year  I '.so,  Horace  Augenio,  of  Monte 
Sancto,  in  Ancona,  who  tilled  a  medical  pro- 
fcsBorftbip  at  Rome,  in  a  irork*  published  ut 
VenLce,  recommended  the  use  of  millepedes  in 
Calculus  ;  havings  he  says,  seen  a  boy  cured  by 
them,  after  having  been  condemned  to  undergo  aw] 
opfTation.  He  condemned  the  practice  of  inji-ct- 
jtig  the  bladder,  as  frequently  injurious.  He 
cxhibitett  water  in  which  mercury  hod  been  iKJilcd, 
as  ail  nnlhelmintic,  and  employed  narcotics,  as  ht 
says,  with  advantage  in  Diabetes. 

In  H  workt  pubh>hed  by  Marsilius   Cagiintus,J 
in  ISHI,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  critical  observa- 
tions on  the  works  of  the  ancients,  we  find  a  sin-^ 
gular  cnse  recorded  as  having  fallen  under  the  au- 
thor's perrfoniil  obscr^-ation,  of  the  bones  of  ii  hu-l 
man   faaus   voided   by    the  anus,  cither  in  con-j 
sequence  of  extra-uterine   conception,  or  huvit 
worked   their   way   out    of    the    uterus  into  the 
intcHtiiicti.     Marsilius  also  maintained  in  another 
workft    in  opposition    to    the  opinion    uf   some 
anatomistjt,  that  the  otsa  pubis  do  not  separate. 


•  Epistdla  et  CiMuultatiooe*  MeJi«B.  Kol.  Vencliis,  1590. 

f  Vuriurum  uliscrvatiunam  libn  <luo,  cum  <lU|JUt«tiouc  tie 

ardine  cibuimm,  libri  qualuor.    Romv,  l&SI.  »vo. 

I  Dc  mortc,  cauea  {artos. 
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in  parturition :  while  in  anotlier  vorh,*  on  Uic 
subject  of  two  epidemica  which  prevailed  in  Rome 
during  tlte  yearn  150L  and  1503,  he  labours  to 
prove,  contrary  to  the  uuiversally  received  upiuion, 
and,  indeed,  we  might  also  say,  to  universal 
experience,  that  the  altuosphere  of  mo<lem  Rome 
is  more  hcnlthy  tlmn  that  of  the  ancient  city, 
and  that  the  inhabitants  frequently  attain  to  a 
gre-.it  -Age :  lie  nlao  addi  that  he  never  knew  an 
epidemic  result  from  any  of  the  frequent  inunda- 
tiona  of  the  Tiber. 

Among  the  other  extraordinary  event*  con- 
nected with  the  Medical  and  Surgical  history  of 
the  sixtecntii  century,  we  have  to  record  one 
which,  were  it  not  for  the  hijtch  anthorilv  on  which 
it  rests,  might  well  be  accoiintrd  incrrdibie,  nnd, 
even  as  it  is,  ina«t  be  admitted  to  parutke  olnioat 
of  the  miraculous ;  so  wholly  at  variance  is  it  with 
all  ordiniiry  experience  and  prccnnceived  opinions. 
Iliis  erent  is  no  other  than  the  delivery  of  a 
wonian  residing  at  Sena,  in  Cliiimpagne,  of  a 
petrijiril  rfiUii  which  was  taken  fnim  her  by  the 
Caesariun  ui>enition,  in  tlie  year  1589,  This  fact, 
paradoxical  as  it  may  api>ear,  rests  upon  no  less 
autliortty  than  that  of  Uarthuline,  Fare,  Licetusj 
and  others  of  the  most  unquestionable  veracity, 
who  strongly  attest  its  truth.  It  was  universally 
believed  to  have  lain  in  the  tuutenial  uterus  for  SO 
years  before  she  had  courage  to  undergo  the  only 


*  "  De  nfrii  Romani  talubritiitc,  do  Tibfris  tnniwlatiflnr,  rt 
dl  Epidemic  Rom&na,  sive  de  populari  vtcritudinr  quv  aono 
1691.«tdeait«xaqu(eanaol693orUe»t."  Ilonti!,  1599,  4to. 
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Operation  by  which  she  could  hare  been  relievtd 
frmrt  so  unnaturnl  a  burthen,  and,  after  hanng 
been  cut  out,  was  carricii  from  Sens  to  Paris,  where 
it  was  purchfued  by  a  ^d«inith,  from  Venice, 
who  sold  it  for  a  Inr^e  sum  to  Frederick  111 
King  of  Deinnark,  by  whom  it  was  added  to  hia 
collection  of  rarities,  where  it  may,  perbapa,  yet 
be  seen, — at  least  it  va&  in  existence  there  not 
many  years  since.  I'hat  it  really  i^  u  human  fa'tus, 
and  not  an  artiHcial  pri'parationj  made  to  impose 
upon  the  credulous,  18  evident,  as  we  arc  infonnod 
by  iliniie  who  have  seen  it,  to  the  eye  of  any  nb< 
server.  Its  upper  part  is  found  to  be  cou)[H>iicd 
of  a  substance  resembling  ^'p&um :  the  lo%ver 
part  itt  said  to  be  much  harder,  the  thighs  and 
posteriors  being  perfect  etoue,  of  a  reddish  colour: 
its  grain  and  surface  perfectly  re&embtiiig  that  of 
human  calculi.  How  to  account  for  tliia  bingular 
deviation  from  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature  in  a 
clear,  explicit,  and  philosophic  manner  might  be 
didiciitt,  although  not  more  no,  perhaps,  than  to 
account  for  many  other  operations  whicli  are 
equally  marrcUoue,  but  which,  from  (ailing  more 
freciucntly  under  our  obserration,  have  ceased  to 
be  r^arded  with  surprise.  We  know  that  the 
basils  of  the  bones,  in  all  crented  beingit,  is  an 
earthy  ttubstancv,  which,  experience  teU»  us,  may, 
by  the  action  of  disease,  or  the  freak  uf  nature,  be 
dcpottited  in  parts  for  which  it  was  not  originally 
designed}  aa  when  ossilication  of  the  vessels  con- 
nected with  the  heart  produces  angina  pectoriH, 
aud  chalky  concretions  foim  on  gouty  joints.  The 
same  irreeularity  of  action 
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producing  the  deposition  of  prtrthy  matter  tn 
the  musculAr  or  teoflinous  fabric  of  the  mother, 
in  place  of  the  bonfs,  can  be  easilr  tinderst^vMl 
to  be  capable  of  convening  the  whole  of  the 
fcEtus,  while  yet  unhewn,  into  a  substanoe  such 
M  tbnt  of  which  the  ])reKont  Iiihuh  wnti  com- 
posed; and  it  won  Id  be  ino^st  unidiilosopbical,  as 
wrell  as  itnpiouH,  to  deny  the  possibility  of  a  fnct 
RO  rcpentfdly  attested,  merely  from  our  inability  lo 
comprehend  the  luotle  in  which  thf  Greut  Crwitor 
of  all  thouffht  proper  to  effect  it.  To  the  simple 
child  of  nature,  wliose  ^vnndering*  have  never 
transgressed  the  limitji  of  the  tropica,  or  aaceuded 
into  the  regions  of  perpetual  cuugvlation,  or  to 
the  unlettereti  inhabitant  of  the  fni/cn  regions 
honlering  upon  the  pole— the  consolidation  of  the 
liquid  Htrcam  into  a  sulratance  rivalling  in  tolidity 
the  firmest  ruck,  and  the  flight  of  fish  above  the 
surface  of  the  deep,  are  phenomena  far  »urpa»»ing 
ID  point  of  credibility  the  lithifnclion  of  the  rwtUit— 
and  yet  both  of  these  are  phenomena  f:unili.ir  to 
everj-  traveller,  and  intelligible  lo  every  tyro  in 
philt>9ophy.  VVc  are,  unfortunately,  left  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  constitutional  habits  of  the  uiotlicr, 
but  when  we  know  a  mode  by  which,  idiltough 
somewhat  out  of  the  comninn  course  of  nature, 
the  change  from  an  organized  to  an  in<jrgaiiic  sub- 
stance is  capable  of  being  effected,  we  should 
only  expose  our  ignorance  by  denying  or  dis- 
puting a  fact  which  rc«t9  for  ttii  support  upon  such 
authDritie«  u»  Rarthulinc  and  Pare. 

Among  the  improvements  in  surgery  during  this 
century  we  uhotUd  not  omit  the  invention  of  an 
D  2 
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instrument  by  Flttius  AlplionsviSf  a  physician  of 
NapLtB,  for  extracting  balls  and  otiKT  foreign 
bubstaiiccs  from  wouiida.  It  consisted  of  three 
branches,  scpnmting  elastically,  but  admitting  of 
being-  confined  by  a  ring  pu&bcd  far^urd  u{)on 
tbcin.  It  M"AS  to  be  introduced  into  the  wound  in 
ilB  ctoiied  Ktute,  the  ring  then  drawn  biLck  to  enable 
it  to  lay  liuld  of  the  subtstaiice,  pushed  forn-ard 
again  to  close  upon  it,  and  withdrawn.  It  waa 
named,  after  ita  inventor,  the  Alpbonsin. 

About  thitj  tioic  also  Williaiit  Clowes,  an  English 
surge-on  of  cmlrLcnt:e,  who  liad  served  in  the  ro\'al 
navy,  mid  !>ettling  afterwords  in  London,  was 
elected  fiurgeoii  to  Christ's  and  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hoapitals,  publUhed  a  bt^W  on  Syphilis,*  in  which 
he  complains  imieb  of  the  rapid  increatie  of  this 
forniidaf>tc  malady.  He  had  himself  cured  at 
St.  Barlholonicw's  alone  upwards  of  a  thoui^and 
patients,  or  above  200  annually,  in  the  course  of 
five  years.  Mis  plan  of  cure  consisted  in  the  u^c  of 
mercurial  friction,  and  the  occuiiional  exhibition  of 
Turbith  mincral,t  or  mcrcurius  diuphoreticus,  of 
which  he  speaks  in  terms  of  high  coinmendallon. 
Having  been  ordered  lo  attend,  in  his  professional 
capacity,  the  Earl  of  Leicester's  army,  in  the 
Low  Countrietn,  he  actjuired  considerable  ex- 
perience in  the  practice  of  niilitMry  surgery,  and, 
in  consequence,  published  the  ruttult  of  his  acqui- 

•  A  brief  and  ncccjiMrj'  tr«ifi»c,  touching  the  car*  of  the 
tliseose  now  usually  called  Lues  Vcnvn-a.     l.un<l.  158^. 

t  A  sulpluLt«  of  mercury,  roimerly  in  much  n[iatc  among 
prRCtitionera,  but  tontt  >iiLce  almost  wbully  cicluilcd  from 
prutife.  na  nctrnuiit  i>f  tbe  grcAt  uncertainty  of  its  oompo«i. 
ttpn,  and  thi;  occasioaiU  viul«nce  of  tt»  optratioD 
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sitions  in  ihU  Dew  field  of  practice,  soon  oiler  liis 
return  toEngland,  inawork^onOun  shotWouiuls, 
and  other  militaiy  injuries.  It  waa  the  result  of 
much  practice  and  observation,  ilKietmted  by  ob- 
servutiunii  taken  from  tliv  must  approved  writers, 
and  containing  the  whole  of  what  n-ati  known  at 
that  time  upon  the  subject.  In  hi«  treatment  of 
gun-shot  wounds,  and  punctures  of  the  nen-eii,  he 
recommends  what  he,  no  doubt,  cnnsidcred  as 
emollient  and  soothint;  appHcationa,  but  what  can 
hardly  be  considered  deserving  of  such  an  appella- 
tion in  the  improved  syatem  of  the  present  day : 
his  nH*tho<l,  must,  however,  be  admitted  to  have 
been  a  very  material  improTcment  upon  the  pnic- 
ticc  of  his  lime.  He  describes  a  case  of  fracture  of 
the  skull,  in  which  he  employed  the  trephine  viith 
success  ;  and  one  of  compound  fracture  of  the 
leg,  which  he  cured  without  amputation.  In  Ahort, 
there  are  few  practitioners  more  eminently  de- 
serving the  title  of  resttwcra  and  improvcra  of 
surgery,  during  the  sixteenth  century,  than  our 
countryman,  William  Clowea.  In  I .W I ,  he  repub- 
iitthcd  tliis  work,  which  had  obtained  for  him  great 
and  dcBcnred  credit,  with  the  addition  of  Aimeimr's 
Treatise  on  Syphilis,  and  a  collection  of  surgical 
apliorisnui,  in  l^atiti  and  l^nglish,  gleaned,  aa  he 
tells  US,  from  some  old  works  on  surgery.  Clowes 
was  a  rational  practitioner,  poswssing  an  enlarged 
and  intelligent  mind,  cultivated  by  study,  and  im- 
proved by  experience.  He  held  quacks  and  im- 
postors of  every  description  in  the  mo»(  sovereign 

*  An  spproTcd  practice  for  nil  youns:  chirarK<!on*>  eonc«m> 
iag  Inirning*  made  with  ){UD{Kiwdcr,  amt  wound*  made  wiih 
gnnthot,  hAlbcrt,  pike,  lance,  kc    U>vuL  V&%%. 
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CfMiti'mpl — such  ftipccinlly  as  pretended  to  effect 
cures  I))'  tlie  uid  of  cliarms ;  and  lie  relates  a  laugh- 
able Htory  of  tlie  trial  of  au  old  woman  for  witch- 
craft, who  had  imposed  n  belief  upon  the  if(iioraiil 
that  she  could  vanquish  ditieasc  by  tlie  ageorv  of 
fainiliarii.  The  judges,  mure  enlighteued  than 
wus  Uiiutil  ill  those  days  of  fiupen^titiou,  bcoing,  at 
uncc,  the  ignorance  as  well  a.b  the  uiidice  of  her 
persecutors,  promiseil  her  liheration  on  the  con- 
dition of  divulging  her  charm.  It  consisted  in 
the  unintelligible  mutter  of  the  following  ctiupletti, 
after  the  receipt  ft  her  fee,  which  coujii&ted  of  a 
luaf  of  Iwead.  and  a  peuiiy  :— 

My  loaf  in  my  lap. 

My  iitniiy  in  my  ]}urM, 
Thon  art  never  the  better, 

AiiJ  1  Bin  iicv^r  tbc  wvne. 

Abburd  as  such  iinpOKturcaarc  found  to  be  when 
once  detected,  and  impotent  as  they  prove  after 
theii'  real  character  has  been  divulged,  yet  the  ve- 
riest nunBvnse  becomes  omnipotent  when  ctuthcd 
in  the  garb  of  inyatery,  and  more  than  half  tbc 
success  of  a  cure  depends  upon  the  patient's  ipio- 
rancc  of  the  true  nature  of  the  rcuietiy  employed 
for  his  restoration.  The  potvcr  of  imagiuatiou  hns 
been  frequently  fatal  to  persons  in  the  luutit  per- 
fect health ;  and  the  belief  in  the  existence  of 
supernatural  agency  is  not  unfroqucntly  as  mis- 
chievous as  the  reality  eouhl  prove,  especially 
when  suffered  to  operate  upon  the  minds  of  the 
ignorant  and  unreflecting.  Even  the  lesions  of 
philotKiphy  are  not  always  sufficient  tn  preserve 
those  who  have  imbibed  thcni  from  the  delusions 
of    imagination.      The  illustrious    SM-aranierdam 
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fumishfti,  almost  in  our  awu  days,  a  tttriking  and 
mcluacliul)'  example  of  this  meotal  hallucinutiun, 
accompanying  an  undcriitandiiif^  sound  in  every 
other  respect,  and  talents  of  the  very  6rst  order. 
Hence,  trifling  as  the  anecdote  of  the  simple  witch 
and  her  besotted  pcrBecutor>  may  appear,  and  un- 
irortliy  as  it  may  lie  ticemed  of  a  plaee  in  ii  work 
of  profi'Nsiunal  redpectal)ility,  the  exposure  of  mucH 
impotttures,  by  holding  their  puerility  up  to  public 
view.  Has  highly  meritorious  in  the  days  of  Clowes, 
and  may  nut  be  ultogethcr  without  its  use,  evm  in 
Uie  uinctcenth  century. 

Ju  U)c  year  tTi9ii,  Hippolilus  Bocic,  a  pnifees'ir 
of  anaUjtiiy  and  metUcine,  at  Kernira,  contributed 
to  ttic  stock  of  surgical  knowleilgc  by  a  valuable 
work  on  (lun^bhut  \\'oundt>,*  in  which  he  ascribei 
Uie  chief  uiisehief  to  the  heat  of  the  ball,  and  not 
to  tlie  contusion  of  the  wound,  He  alto  wrote  t^vo 
other  works  oti  surgery  which  were  of  minor  im- 
purtanee,  and  eiglit  Lectures  on  Aiiatomy.t  A 
ninnesnkc,  and  pussibly  rckilion  of  hts,  of  the 
name  of  Ignntius  Bosc,  or  llo«ciuft,  published  at 
Ingoldstsdt  a  Treatise^  on  the  cuhject  of  the 
fumiatioD  of  calculi  in  the  human  body,  espe- 
cially in  the  bladder  and  kidneys,  and  the  best 
laetlmJ)!  of  oxtnui^ing  them. 

Francis  Ciiois,  or  CiUMiiua,  as  he  chose  to  eatt 


*  De  Tnlneritnu  k  bellico  fulroioc  illfttifl.  «to.  Fcrmtm, 
1590. 

t  D«  bcQltate  wutomica  lectioDe*  viU^  cutn  (jnlbaidani 
obMTvatioQibtu.     ito.  I600. 

!  De  lanMliboa  qui  D«»cuntur  m  rorpnrt  hnmuin,  nc  pne. 
e\pmt  rcDiinu  et  rcaica.  «c  ipouniui  cuntionc.  Ito.  logoldat. 
lUO. 
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himself,  took  liii>  degree  of  doctor  of  Medicine 
at  Montpellicr,  in  the  year  1&9G,  and  attained 
a  considerable  dega'C  of  celcl>rity  in  practice, 
riipecia.lly  by  hits  method  of  treating  that  me- 
lancholy iifTectiuu  which  results  from  the  uhburp- 
tion  of  lead  into  the  xystem;  which  he  was  the 
tiist  to  distinguish  by  the  name  of  colica  pUioruta, 
or  the  painter's  colic,  from  its  frequency  among 
persons  of  that  trade;  and  ivlnch  he  made  the 
tiuhjcct  of  a  diitsertation,  exhibiting  more  practical 
knoirledgc  than  was  usual  at  this  time.  He 
appears  to  hare  regiirdt-d  the  complaint  as  one 
of  recent  origin,  nnd  to  have  been  of  opinion 
that  it  first  made  its  appeariincc  in  1573;  or, 
at  least,  that  it  then  assumed  a  novel  and  ag- 
gravated character,  and  was  accompanied  by 
sj'mptoms  unknown,  or,  at  least,  unnoticed  be- 
fore—especially pandysis  of  the  extremities.  Mud 
he,  however,  referred  to  the  writings  of  I'aulus 
jEgineta,*  or  of  Aviecima,  and  some  other  of  the 
Arabian  physicians,  among  the  ancients,  or  those 
of  John  of  (ioddesdeii,+  FerneUus,  Hullerius,  Ft>- 
restus,  &c.,  among  those  nearer  to  his  own  time, 
he  wuuld  tiuvc  fiitind,  that  the  lerniination  in 
purulysis  of  the  limbs  had  been  nuiiced  long 
before.  This  complaint  was  epidemic  to  a  great 
extent  in  Foitou,  in  ir>72,  but  had  been  known 
in  Ficardy,  and  other  parts  of  Prance,  much 
earlier.  Among  other  cases  recorded  in  tiiis  work 
is  thut  of  a  girl  of  twelve  years  of  n^'e,  who, 
after  an  illness  which  reduced  her  greatly,  lost 
both  the  inclination  :iud  the  power  of  taking  food; 

*  Ci|>.  1^,  Aei  TMoliitioni^  ex  calico  morbo  oborts, 
t  Horn  AugliCA.  cap.  30, 
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utul  had  continued  in  that  bUUt  for  the  tliree  years 
preceding  the  publication  of  hin  account.  This 
appenrcil  to  \k  so  highly  improbable  a  »tory,  that 
it  eiiconntered  a  Htronir opposition;  in  conKCfjucnce 
of  which  he  published  a  second  account*  of  thin 
prodig)'  in  160^,  iu  which,  to  justify  hia  belief  tn 
the  tale,  he  added  a  variety  of  unaccount;ible 
stories  of  loiiff  abstinence  botli  of  men  and  beasts. 
However,  after  alt  his  pains  to  estiibtish  the  vera- 
city of  the  girl's  storj-,  her  case  proved,  eventually, 
like  that  of  Anne  Moore,  the  fasting  woman  of 
Tctbury,  in  our  own  days,  a  complete  imposture ; 
the  girl,  on  being  removed  from  her  mother, 
taking  nt  first  milk,  after  that  broth,  and  coming 
at  last  to  the  use  of  solids  tike  other  people.— A 
few  years  after  this,  he  published  a  workt  on  the 
advantages  of  bleeding  and  purging,  in  which  he 
defends  the  practice  in  variola  and  inflammatory 
fevers.  In  these  complaints  he  ordered  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  venesection  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  time. 
Citois  at  length  retired  from  practice  in  Paris, 
and  went  to  rtsidc  at  Poitiers,  where  he  died  in 
1653,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years. 

*  Abstinentia  pudloc  Conioliuitanrv.  nb  NntrlM  Ilftrvrti 
CObfotatinnc  viniliciLtA,  8vo.  1603.  A  tranalmiao  of  thin  work 
appeared  the  fnllowin^  fcmr  in  Ix^nilon. 

t  tie  tfin[M^dvc  phlebomotia  et  nur^tionts  dbii,  advenua 
Homopbobss,  in  collcctioDc  opusculorunit  4to.    Fv»,  1630. 
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MWMM  of  AutDOiy  duritic;  the  iGlh  rrntur}' — Rnnorci- 
alni  UsEaneMMulicbris— AchilUii^ilcresgftrius — Ser- 
vL'tu»— C'irculation  of  tbc  Uloud — Guiutrrina  :  hit  Ana- 
tomical DUcaverka :  Vicissitudes  in  his  Life^Drrander— 
Vcaalius — Culumljus — Valvcrda— IngrftMia— -FBllopint — 
Euatacliiua — AraiiUui —  Coiier  —  Vantlius  — Ca.-s»liiina8  ■ 
his  near  approiich  to  the  DiBcovtrj*  of  the  Circiiliition — 
Claim  of  l^olo  Sarpi  uid  oibers  to  the  merit  of  that  dis- 
covery, unfounded  —  Piccutuomini  disfovrra  the  thn* 
Volvi-s  at  the  Kntntnce  of  the  CiecuiD :  maJJitUDs  tbc 
Origin  of  the  Neives  to  be  from  the  Medulla  Oblooita: 
diBtm^tah^tlhe  Cortical  from  the  Cincritions  Portion  at 
the  Drain  :  describes  tlie  Adipose  Membrane^! I iei-onymua 
Fabiicius  ah  Aqua]>eDd'i>ntf  tlrst  itcraonAtratcs  the  i^tnic* 
tui\'  of  the  Valtctt  of  the  Veins  r  iostructs  Harvey  in  Ana- 
tomy: created  n  Kni^hE  of  th«  Order  of  St.  Mark  by 
the  Reijublic  of  Veuice  :  oOends  bis  Ocnaaii  Pupil*-*- 
Salomon  Albertua. 


The  Progrcsa  of  Anatomy  lUiring  thia  century 
partocilt,  with  nlmost  evcrj-  other  branch  of  useful 
kiionledge,  most  nbimdantly  r>f  the  general  sti- 
mulus which  now  began  to  result  from  the  ttro 
greftt  events  of  thia  period , — the  discovery  of  the  art 
of  printing,  and  that  great  reformation  in  religion, 
which  the  united  labours  of  the  first  reformers  ef- 
fected during  the  preceding  century.  Greater 
progress  was  iu:ule  in  the  march  of  anatntnieal  anil 
phyaiulogical  discovery  Ih-Imtcu  the  years  1 3fH>  and 
ItKMi  than  in  nil  the  lengtlieued  period  which  pre- 
ceded it. 
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The  first  anatoinicaJ  work  dciturving  notice  in 
this  century  is  a  large  fuliu  vulunu*,*  publialieil  in 
1503,  and  dedicated  to  Lucrcliu,  dati^fhtor  of  Hope 
Alexander  VI;  although  thitt  dediaition  in  tmly  to 
be  met  with  in  the  folio  Priocrps  edition,  harinjc 
been  omitted  in  the  9ubsc«|ucn1  imprestionsj  either 
bi^ause  the  iniportiince  of  Uie  ludy  sunk  upon  the 
death  of  her  father,  or  because  with  the  termination 
of  the  reign  ot  that  profligate  and  licentious  pontiff 
in  that  ver^'  year,  a  reign  of  purer  nioruhi  com- 
menced, when  men,  or  poMibly  the  lady  her- 
Bclf,  began  to  ficc  the  groa  indelicacy  of  dt^ieat- 
ing  a  work  expressly  on  tlic  formation  of  the 
foctud,  and  in  which  **  alia  /tlitrima  qnotjiu 
ad  coitunif  el  aU  rem  venertam  fadeittia, 
ilictione  Uberrima  tieacribtmtitry"  to  a  female 
trith  the  slightest  prctenitions  to  modesty.  In 
this  work  he  gives  a  clear  description  of  the 
clitoris  and  tlie  nymphs,  and  is  the  firtt 
writer  who  points  out  the  distinction  between 
them.  This  work  formerly  was  highly  prized 
on  account  of  the  accuracy  of  its  anatomy  of  the 
fcetua  and  the  orguna  of  getuTHtion  in  botli  sexes. 
It  IB  now  however,  of  little  laliic. 

In  1616,  Achillini  firBt  published,  ut  Venice,  his 
great  M-ork  on  the  Anatotnyt  of  the  Human  Uody, 
tt  work  of  conisiderabic  merit  for  the  agcj  and  in 
l&^'iy  his  Annotations  on  the  Anatomy  of  Mun- 
dinuti^  made  their  ap]H>arance  idoug  with  the  "  Ftu- 
vicnitut  Meilivi/ifE  Juhu/imji  de  Ketham."     He  is 


*  EoMU  ndttbiis,  %\^v  dc  foctAi  formadoDe,  See.    Fol. 
1503.    An  Sto.  cditioa  wu  |Hibli»bnI  id  1537- 
t  De  homuit  curporia  aaattinila,  Wn.    Vnirt.  1510 
I  In  Mundini  oaatunicD  anuoutioo«a,  (bl.  Vcaetii*.  1 133. 
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bclicvt'd  by  Mime  to  have  bem  the  ducoverer  of  the 
Mallf  11.1  and  the  Innut,  among  the  bones  of  the  ia- 
terntilear.  Achillini,  who  vras  born  ut  Bologna,  in 
1472,  was  justly  celebrated  both  as  a  phvaician 
nndn  philosopher.  Such  was  the  rapidit)'  of  the  pro- 
i^CBS  which  he  made  in  his  studies,  tliiit  hr  was, 
at  a  very  early  age,  appointed  a  profchsor ;  luid 
was  promoted,  in  1506,  to  the  chair  of  pbiloiiophy 
at  Padua,  where  hiii  lectures  were  attended  by 
multitudes  of  pupils.  Being',  however,  compelled 
by  the  war  between  Venice  and  Uie  league  of 
Caiiibray  to  quit  l^aduu,  he  returned  to  Bologoa, 
where  he  wa»  re-appoiated  to  the  chair  of  philo- 
sophy. He  adopted  and  maintained  the  doetriues 
of  Avcrrhoes,  and  wa8  remarkable  for  his  acutenCM 
in  controverisy.  He  waa  the  rival  of  Pompouaciusy 
whose  wit  often  gained  hiiu  the  victory;  for,  not- 
nithstaodiDg  the  superiority  (jf  his  talents,  such 
was  the  simpHciiy  and  mnHvuise  A«i/eof  Achillini, 
that,  although  aduiired  and  respected  for  his  abi- 
htics  and  erudition,  he  wae  the  butt  of  his  owu 
pupils.  He  died  at  Bologna,  and  was  interred  id 
the  Cnrntclitc  church  of  St.  Martin  the  Great,  at 
the  early  age  of  forty  years;  and  a  complimentary 
epitaph  was  afterwards  penned  to  hiii  memory  1^ 
Janiett  Vitalis. 

The  name  of  Berengarius  has  already  been  in- 
troduced in  the  la«t  chapter,  on  account  of  his  be- 
ing the  reputed  originator  of  the  practice  of  saliva- 
tion, by  means  of  mercurial  friction,  in  cases  of 
Syphilis;  but  it  is  from  his  important  researches 
into  the  anatomy  of  the  hninan  body,  that  lie  justly 
derives  that  celebrity  which  luti  immortalized 
him  under  the  name  of  Carpus  or    Carpensis, 
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a  name  derived  from  Carpi  the  place  of  Ins  ntt- 
Uvily.  Such,  indeed,  waa  his  patiaian  for  ana- 
tomical piirsiiita,  that  he  incurred,  as  has  b«eii 
already  noUce<l,  the  imputation  formerly  brought 
o^iiiat  Hrrupliilus  and  Krisistmtus,  and  after- 
warda,  in  a  more  enlightiMic<I  agr,  against  the  illus- 
trious Veaalius,  of  harini;  diHsected  living  human 
Bubjerta  for  the  purpose  of  observing?  the  peris- 
taltic  motion  of  the  bowels.  In  1521,  he  pub- 
lished his  Conmientaries  uptm  the  Anatomy  of 
Mundinus,*  a  work  valuable  not  only  on  account 
of  the  numeroub  corrections  of  the  text  which 
il  contains,  but  also  on  account  of  tbe  vast  cul- 
lection  of  anatomical  facia  it  exhibits,  and  u'hich 
furni.<th  i>4|ual  proof  of  h\A  diligence  and  skill, 
insomucli  that  Haller,  speaking  of  it,  saya,  "  ca 
omnia  cnarrare  quai  rectc  vidct,  infinitum  forct— " 
to  point  out  individually  everj-thing  which  the 
author  has  correctly  observed,  Would  hv  an  almmt 
endless  undertaking.  Thia  work  contains  !>omc 
rude  engniTingft  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  and 
other  parts.  Iti  the  following  year  he  published 
his  Anatomy,  ftt  Bologna,t  nccompanird  with 
platt-s.  Tliis  and  the  former  work  contain  the 
whole  of  hi»  anatomical  discoveries.     He  waa  the 


*  COOIBMBtana,  ran  amplissinu*  Mlditionibu*,  lupn  Aca- 
trrrw""  Muudini,  cum  tntnejui  ia  prUUnam  nitomn  re- 
daetD.    4lo.  BonoDiK,  LS91. 

-t  lugoeie  brtVM,  pelluddv  rtaberrimw,  to  AiHUomiam 
honani  corporis,  sd  luonun  ftchuluUconim  pncn  in  locna 
edit*.  4to.  BoooniK.  1523.  Svo.  ColoniK,  1929.  8*o>  Arg«n* 
tarati.IS33.utd  Ito-Vcartils,  1535.— Atraiulaboti  wu  pub- 
liahed  io  London  in  1664,  by  H.  JsckKin.  utMlcr  tli«  title  of 
"  A  DcMrqaion  of  the  Body  of  Mau,  betnR  a  |>ractkail  .\aa- 
tomy."  D«aidcft  Umtm  worics  be  hftd  poblislKil  u  tmti»e 
"  Dc  aaoii  rfaclun."  4U>.  VsD«liia,  IS  16. 
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Brst  to  observe  and  explaiu  the  appendix  of  the 
intestiauin  ciecuiu,  which  he  describt's  :it  length 
under  tlic  name  .of  ^diiiUwientum  Colt.  He 
coaxidereJ  the  three  divituons  of  the  recti  muscles 
of  the  abdomen,  as  the  tendons  of  three  musrlcs 
which  serve  for  the  contraction  of  the  abdoiuen. 
He  vr»M  the  firHt  to  describe  the  auastoniosia  of 
the  vena:  porta  and  vena  cava  mtbiu  the  lirer. 
He  also  firat  observed  the  caruncles  in  the  kid- 
neys, which  reacmblc  the  nipples  of  the  breust ; 
and  denominated  the  linca  alba,  ihien  centra/is, 
from  its  pottitton  along  tUc  centre  of  the  abdu* 
men.  Sptaking  of  the  <-ar,  lie  obscrrea  that  two 
little  honcii  adjacent  to  the  tympanum,  beuig 
moved  by  the  undulation  of  the  air,  btrikc  against 
each  ot]irr,  and. by  their  motion  produce  the  ii«n- 
sation  u'hicb  wc  call  sound.  This,  he  obgervesj 
i»  the  real  structure  of  the  purta,  which,  not- 
withstanding; its  being  so  remarkable,  hat)  been 
noticed  by  few.  In  this  account  he  does  not, 
however,  claim,  us  some  have  dune  for  him,  the 
merit  of  being  liiiusielf  the  disccjverer. 

A  few  ycarb  lutcr  than  the  anatomy  of  Berea- 
gariua,  Servetua,  a  Spanish  phy»iciaa,  eminent 
for  hiii  talents,  and  not  less  eo  for  lus  erudition, 
pubii:ibed  those  two  works*  which,  however  tbcy 
may  be  regarded  as  detracting  from  the  orthodoxy 
of  his  reli^dous  u^jiniori!;,  ebtablisb  his  claim  to  the 
rank  of  a  pbUuaophical  inquirer,  a  good  ouato- 


*  Ik  Trinitatis  crmribus,  Bnailnr,  1531.  ami  Chrisliiuiisitii 
Restitutio.  Bftsil,  IM3.  1  his  wnrk,  from  liaviag  bv«&  oboox- 
loB»totheclcrpj%  anditfiropifs,  no  doubt,  di^atmyrd  wherCTcr 
their  inlluvnci;  extended,  qiu  become  bo  kucv,  that  not 
■bOTC  two  or  thre«  copies  ore  known  to  eiict. 
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iDWt,  and  un  fttteotirc  observer.  In  hU  work 
cnttttrd  **  De  Cbristiauismi  resiitutioiie,**  we 
find  tlie  first  genuine  ray  of  light  wbicb  ba»  been 
thrown  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  by  any  of 
the  writers*  who  preceded  our  ilhuitrious  country* 
man,  Han'ey.  The  work  which  cont.-uns  the 
passjigr  proving  Servctuu  lo  have  been,  at  Icokt, 
partially  aajuaintetl  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
circulation  of  the  Hystein  is  maintained,  is  of  such 
extreme  rarity  as  to  be  of  cnonnouu  value,  and  at- 
tainable but  by  few  :  the  pa^Bagl■  itself  is  aa  (oU 
Iowa: — After  obiierving  tUut  Ihc  vitiil spirit  ii  com- 
posed of  the  moht  mibtlf  purtb  of  ihc  blood,  and 
of  the  mr  which  lUKinuatcs  itself  into  the  lungs, 
and  that  tite  source  of  thit>  blood  is  in  the  right 
ventricle  of  the  heart,  he  goes  on  to  say  :  **  But 
the  communication,  itiat  ib  to  say,  the  passage  of 
the  blood  from  the  right  to  the  left  ventricle,  dues 
not  take  place  across  the  middle  septum,  as  per- 
sons have  generally  imagined ;  it  depends  upon  u 
more  singular  stnicture.  Id  the  long  winding  of 
the  lungs,  tins  bubtlc  blood  in  agitated,  and  pre- 
paretl  by  the  action  of  the  viscu»,  and  gains  a 
yellow  colour.  From  the  vrna  artrriosa  t  it 
passes  into  the  arteria  veno»(e,t  where  it  becomes 
oiingled  with  the  air  that  has  entered  the  lungs. 
Mid  lobes  iti  fuliginous  excrements.  I.rfi6tly,  it 
.enters  the  left  Tentricle,  which  attracts  it  in  its 

*  Tti«  |>retmdi!d  clum  to  this  ^«rov«iy  ■dwanccd  t>n  be- 
half of  Nfltoniiis  tuu  been  alruady  nnvuMd  in  a.  lumcr 
putoftbia  work. 

f  PolmoDuy  artery. 

I  PXiltDunur^'  vno*. 


diastole.  Such  is  the  preparation  of  the  bloud 
from  which  the  vital  spirit  is  formed  ;  this  prepa- 
ration, and  this  passage  from  the  arterial  veiiif 
into  the  venom  artery^  are  evidently  proved  by 
the  size  of  the  veseelsj  which  would  not  be  so 
large,  nor  [tosiscss  so  many  brandies,  nor  carry  so 
great  a  volume  of  blood  to  the  lun^s,  if  it  were 
merely  designed  for  the  nutriment  of  that  viscus." 
He  then  adds  that  this  vital  spirit  is  sent  from  the 
left  ventricle  into  all  the  arteries  of  the  body. 
From  all  this  it  is  sufficiently  clear  tliat  he  had  a 
perfect  atrquaintance  with  the  minor  circtilntion 
through  the  lungti,  and  even  srinie  idea  of  the 
chemical  change  which  llic  blood  uiidergoca  from 
coming  in  contact  with  the  atmoaphcric  air  in  that 
organ — and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  that  noble 
superstructure,  which  hod  hafHed  the  genius  and 
enterprise  of  all  his  predecessors ;  and  which  none, 
even  oS  liis  bucccssors,  aided  as  they  were  by  the 
clear  manner  in  which  he  had  pointed  out  port, 
and  intimated  the  remainder  of  the  way,  \rere  able 
to  accomplish,  until  the  patient  investigation,  luid 
brilliant  talents  of  our  countryman  Harvey,  after 
a  lapse  of  nearly  another  century,  discorerwi  the 
important  secret,  and  completed  that  beautiful 
theory  of  the  circulution,  of  which  Servctiis'  dis- 
covery can  only  be  regarded  aa  the  faint  pe- 
nunibra, 

I u  the  year  1^36,  Johannes  Guiot^riuy,  whose 
real  name  was  Winlher,  a  native  of  Andcrnach,  a 
town  of  the  district  of  I'hich,  in  the  circle  of  the 
lower  KliinCj  published  a  valuable  work  on  Ana- 
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tomy,*  in  whicK  we  find  the  tcrni  Pancreas  first 
applied  to  that  liirge  congloiiuTatcd  gland  which 
lic«  across  the  spme,  and  behind  the  »totnticb,  be- 
tween thetwo  huiiiiia  of  the  nieK>colun  ;  resvnib- 
ling  the  salivary  glands  in  appearance,  aa  well 
08  in  the  manner  o(  Ui«  fomiatiun  of  the  duct  bjr 
means  of  M'hich  itii  contcitt«,  aUn  similar  Ut  those 
of  the  »alivary  glands  of  the  mouth,  are  poured 
out  into  the  duodenum  along  with  those  of  the 
liver,  to  aa^ist  in  the  process  of  digestion,  which, 
commencing  in  the  stoninch,  is  carried  on  more 
or  leas  through  the  whole  length  of  the  intestinal 
canal.  Ciiiintcriiit>  aLso  l>i)a!ils  of  tlie  discovery  of 
liiL'  complii-aiioii  of  the  sperinntic  vein  niwl  artery, 
a  little  before  their  insertion  into  tlic  testes — a  cir- 
cumstance which,  he  savH,  he  pointed  out  to  Vc- 
salius  when  he  was  studying  anatomy  at  I'aris, 
almut  the  year  IA26.  The  uterus,  he  said,  had 
two  sinuses,  corresponding  with  the  number  of  the 
hreost!),  not  divided  hy  n  septum,  but  termitiating 
in  one  narrow  cavity,  which  he  termH  the  neck  of 
the  utenis.  He  maintains  that  the  muscle  which 
Burrounda  the  ucck  uf  the  bladder  ts  fonucti  uf 
tranevcrse  fibres,  and  discbarges  sereral  functions, 
6rt>t  serving  to  close  tlie  bladder  aiul  then,  after 
the  diiichargc  of  the  urine,  piopelling  what  re- 
mains in  the  urethra  hy  the  variety  of  its  contrac- 
tions in  ever)'  direction. 

Few  histories  Ulustrtite  more  forcibly  the  omni- 
k    potence  of  talents  iu  elevating  their  possessor  to 
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rank,  to  fame,  and  fortune,  than  that  of  Wintlter, 
who,  iiltliough  sprung  from  a  family  in  the  hum* 
blest  paths  of  life,  aucceedud,  after  struggling 
with  the  greatest  difliculties  for  u  lung  bucccssioa 
of  years,  in  ruisiik^  Uimsetf  to  the  first  distinction, 
and  obtaining  a  place  among  the  nobles  of  the  land, 
M  a  spontaneous  tribute  to  his  merit  from  the 
Emperor  Ferdinand  I. 

VVinther  was  born  in  1487,  and  s*.'nt  at  the 
age  of  tw<^]vc  to  Utrecht,  to  study  the  classic*. 
Finding  Iuh  means  of  continuing  hi«  studies 
here  to  fall  short,  he  removed  to  Deventer, 
where  hia  want*  were  at  first  so  ni^ont,  aa  to 
compE-l  him  to  stoop  to  the  degradation  of  beg^^, 
an<i  to  »uUcit  as  a  favour  the  most  menial  employ- 
ments. ^ 

Labour,  industry,  economy,  and  sobriety,  cnub-  ^ 
ling  him  at  length  to  overcome  thcstc  difli cutties, 
he  removwlto  Mnrpurgh,  for  the  sake  of  cultivuting 
natural  philosophy ;  and,  while  there,  diitplaytrd 
such  brilliant  talents  and  such  pxlensivc  erudition, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Gosling  gladly  availed 
tiiemselves  of  the  opportunity  of  his  residence  iu 
their  neighbourhood  to  etig:ige  his  !<enriee5  as  an 
iitbliuctur  fur  Iheir  children.  His  fame  rapidly 
spreiuling,  he  was  appointed  ProfcRsor  of  Greek  to 
the  Univcrxity  of  Lonviiin  ;  but  the  bent  of  hia 
genius  leading  him  to  prefer  tlic  science  of  Me- 
dicine to  the  study  of  the  ancients,  he  remained 
but  u  short  time  at  Louvun,  and,  resigning  bia 
newly  acquired  Professorshipj  removed  to  Paris, 
at  that  period  the  Edinburgh  of  medical  puc- 
«uit«. 
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Here  he  commcncrd   the  study  of  Me<licinc  !n 
lft2&,  taking  Im  Bochclw'a  decree  in  1538,  and 
hiii  Doctor's  in  lfi30,  upon  which  occutitm,  in  con* 
siderutioD  of  the  inadequticy  of  hist  mcana,  and  in 
constdenitiun  also,  there  can  he  little  doubt,  of  his 
pre-eminent  merit,    luiif  the  regular   charge*  for 
gnuluation  were  rcniitti-d  to  him.     Having  thnur 
at  length,  reached  tlie  puintwhicli  hie  amhitinn  no 
locg,  and,   for  a  time,    ho    hupi'Iessly   prompted 
him  to,  he  was  gratilied  by  tlic  ap|Kiintment  of 
physician  to  Francis  I,  and  continued  for  nuuiy 
yeiu-s  io  pnictice  in  Faris,  where  he  n-an  alen  in  the 
habit  of  giving  private  lectures  on  anatomy.     An 
advaiitageuutt   ufTur   (luia   Christian  111  of  Den* 
mark,   tnduc(>d   him  at  length    to  excliange   the 
gnitics  of  Paris  for  the  mure  suIkt  habits  of  Co- 
penhagen, where  he  vmtinued  to  re«dc  till  the 
religious  disturbances  in   l.'SS?  eouipelird  him  to 
remove  first  to  Met£,   aud  thenec  to  Stiasbui^. 
Here  he  was  received  with   the  honour  due  to  his 
merits,   appointed  to  a  piofessorship  in  the  Uni- 
versity, and  cvtabhshed  in  ii  lucnilive  and  exten- 
stre  practice,  which  he  contuiued  to  enjo)'  with 
reputnllon  and   success   for    n   },Tcat   number  of 
years,   extending  his  visits  occasionally  to  almost 
every  part  of  Germany,  aud  even  into  tlie  fertile 
pkuna  of  Italy.    At   length,  as  has  been  already 
obserrcd,  lettcrft  of  nobility,  thi'  hongunible  tcsli- 
moniala    of   hi»    illuttrious     merit    and     distin- 
guished sen'iccs,  were  gratuitously  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  I  in  ihc  year  ISH*!, 
and  he  had  the  gratification  of  exhibiting  to  the 
world  the  rare  but  encouniging  example  of  the 
beggar  of  I>cveuter  risiug,  by  unaided  merit,  to 
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the  rank  of  a  nobleman  of  SU-asburg.  Some  years 
after  hU  elevation  to  this  well-earned  ranlc,  and 
wilhin  two  years  of  the  terminiition  of  his  exem- 
plary life,  he  pubhslicd  two  volumes  of  a  work  oo 
the  new  and  old  ayai^'iiis  of  medical  practice,"  and, 
at  length,  closed  hia  chequered  life  in  the  87th 
year  of  \u»  age,  on  the  4th  of  October,  1574, 
having  been  attacked  with  an  anient  fever  at  %b»i 
house  of  a  noble  patient,  wlioni  he  was  attending', 
whence  he  was  tetnovcd  to  his  own  bouse,  andl 
there  he  expired. 

Tlie  life  of  Guinterius  holds  out  a  most  in*1 
structtvc  lesson  to  the  young,  teaching  them  not' 
to  despond  iiudcr  the  most  disciinra^ng  circum- 
stances, nor  to  abandon  hope  under  the  aeverest 
calamities.  There  is  no  difficulty  so  great,  no  de- 
pression so  tow,  OS  to  be  beyond  the  counteract--^ 
ing  iiiBuence  of  talents,  aided  by  industry,  by 
patience,  by  prudence,  and  by  perseverance  ;  and 
aJtlittugh  the  ancient  proverb,  "  Aon  ciuvh  Uctt 
atlire  Curhitfittm"  may  Blill  be  found  to  hold  good, 
nnd  it  niay  not  fall  to  the  hit  of  all  to  attain  the 
dignity  of  the  peerage,  it  is,  nevertheless,  within  the 
compass  of  uiobt  who  possess  ordinary  capacity  to 
raise  themselves  above  want,  and  attain  to  respect* 
ability,  if  not  to  diatiiietion. 

Contcuipomry  with,  but  some^vhat  junior  to] 
Guinterius,  waa  John  Dryuuder,  a  native 
Welteran,  in  Hesse,  who  deservedly  ranks  high 
among  the  restorers  and  improvers  of  anatomy. 
His  real  name  was  Kichuiens,  which  he  exelmngcd, 
according  to  tiie  custom  of  the  age,  for  oue  of  moraH 
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iligiiitjr.  Hnvinf^  been  cducntod  in  France,  and 
titkeii  his  clegrfHi  in  Medicine  at  Mnyrncc,  he 
settled  Ht  Maq>urg;h,  where  he  tJUight  nnatomy  for 
a  period  of  twenty-fwir  years,  or  from  1563 
to  the  tiiue  of  his  dcHth  in  l&tiu.  He  was  the 
6r8t  to  point  out  several  distinctiuiiK,  unnoUcetl 
before  his  time,  between  the  cortical  and  inedul- 
tary  portions  of  the  brain.  He  also  Kaw  the  ol- 
faciorj*  nenes,  which  he  miacalled  the  optic.  Tliesc 
obficrvationt)  he  publitihed  in  his  Anatomy*  in  the 
year  succeeding  that  in  which  he  began  to  lecture 
at  Marpurgh;  and  at  a  subsequent  period  he  pub- 
lished a  neweditiunuf  tfaeAnatoniyt  of  Mundinus, 
carefully  culliiteil  witli  tlie  oldest  MSS.~<in  which 
he  frequently  corrects  his  author. 

At  this  period  at»o  flouribbcd  the  illustrious 
VesaliuH,  appearing  like  a  otar  of  tlie  first  luagni- 
tudc  umid  a  galajiy  of  minor  luminaries.  lie  was 
a  native  of  liruseels,  and  raised  himself  early 
by  the  strength  of  his  genius,  and  the  force  of  his 
industry',  to  the  first  rank  among  the  iniprorers  of 
anatomy.  He  obtained  the  admiration  not  only  of 
his  contemporaries,  but  also  of  his  successors.  His 
first  wt«rk,  on  the  structure  of  the  human  frame,! 
made  its  appearance  at  Basil,  in  the  year  )&43, 
and  went  through  four  editions  in  the  course  of 
about  60  years;  which,  when  wc  consider  the  bulk 
of  the  volume,  speaks  largely  in  favour  of  its  merit 

*  Anxtumiir  pan  |)nor.  in  <|ub  mrmbra  ad  caput  tjiectsntia 
recenscniur  ci  ddincAniur.    4io,  Marporg,  IM?. 

+  Anati>fni».Mun<liai  od  vcturtiMitnorucn  inauii«cri|>tonitn 
codicum  liJtm  (yiIIbUl.    Mftrporg,  1511. 

{  D«  bamani  cgrporis  fabrira.     Kol.  BuilraCj  1543. 
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and  its  popularity.  To  enumerate  the  whole  of  the 
important  tliscnrcries  made  by  this  indefatignble 
and  shnrp-siglilnl  iiniiUimiiit,  would  almost  be  to 
fl^ve  a  triiiist-'ript  of  )iis  voluminouti  anil  important 
anatuiiiical  works;  a  few,  however,  of  tlie  more  pro* 
niinent  demand  attention,  t  Je  wai^  the  first  U>  notice 
the  fact,  of  the  optic  ner/e  being  inserted  a  Itttli-  on 
one  side,  and  not  directly  in  the  axis  of  the  ere^ 
and  obseired  that  tlie  li^a men/am  teres  of  the 
thigh  wiiB  not  inKerted  into  the  middle  of  the  head 
of  the  bone,  but  ratber  into  its  side.  He  also  gave 
us  the  first  correct  representation  of  the  bones 
which  constitute  the  organs  of  boaring. 

Besides  his  anatomical  works,  which  cotitioue 
in  high  esteem  even  to  tlie  present  day,  Vi*salius 
wrote  a  book  on  the  use  of  the  DecoctioD  of  the 
China  Hoot,*  an  alterative  much  in  uoe  at   tlii^| 
period  in  syphilitic  and  other  cases.  ^^ 

Contemporary  find  intimate  with  Vettalius,  wu 
Realdus  ColutnbnB,(n  native  of  Cremona,)  and  di 
tinguiehed,  bke  him,  for  the  extreme  accuracy 
his  an:tt<imical  researches.   Following  up  the  tde< 
of  Servetus  respecting  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
he  gave  a  farther  fin'ah  to  the  imiierfcct  sketch  left 
by  Uiat  able  physiciun  and  expert  anatomist ;  not 
only  de»cribing  tlie  entrance  of  the  blood  from 
the  vena  cava,   und  it«  subsequent  tranamissioD, 
through  the  pubnonary  circulation,  to  the  leftvea- 
tricle  ami  the  aorta,  hut  demonstrating  that  ih« 
whole  of  the  blood  passes  through  the  lungs,  and 
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not  the  vital  spirit  only;  thus  ninkinj^  one  at^p  fur- 
ther ID  advance  towani  tlie  great  discovcrj-,  bejond 
hia  prcdpcessur  SenetviH,  but  still  falling;  into  the 
same  L-rror  with  former  iinntoinisls  rcspt'ctitig  the 
functions  of  the  liver,  uhieh  he  imagined  to  be 
the  Hourcc  of  the  blood  that  goce  to  supply  nu- 
triment  to  the  stonmch,  &c.  He  explains  the  UHe 
of  the  lungif  to  be  for  the  preparation  anil  genera- 
tion of  ilie  blood  and  vital  spirit  in  thetu  :  for  he 
imagined  that  the  blood,  being  attenuated  by  ela- 
bomlidii  in  the  right  sinus  or  ventricle  of  the 
heart,  is  carried  thence  to  tlie  lungs,  wlierc,  by 
their  continual  action,  it  in  agitated,  farther  attc- 
nuatrd,  and  mixed  n'ilh  the  air  entering  through 
the  bronchia!  fruin  the  trachea — and  thnt  tlie  blood 
and  air,  M-ben  thus  inixiriHi rated  together,  are  re- 
ceived into  the  nunificatiouii  of  the  pulmonory 
vein,  and  airried  by  it  to  the  left  ventricle  of  the 
heart.  'Hiis  tlicorv'  of  the  fuoctions  of  the  lang>i) 
and  the  nature  of  the  change  which  tlie  venous 
blood  undergoes  in  its  pa»5tige  through  Uiat  viscus 
to  he  brought  back  to  llie  condition  of  arterial 
blood,  if  restricted  to  the  absorption  of  tlie  oxy- 
grrkous,  or  vital  portion  of  tJie  air  taken  in  at  each 
inKpiration,  ia  almost  in  perfect  accordance  with 
the  discoveries  of  modern  chemistry.  Besides  his 
Te»earclic4  iuto  the  nature  of  the  circulation, 
Columbxu  made  discoveries  in  other  parts  of 
nnatomy  which  deserve  to  be  noticed.  He  n-aa 
the  first  who  clearly  and  accurately  dc!>cribi>d  the 
caruncle*  id  the  vagina  of  females,  or  spoke  of  the 
diipticuture  of  the  prritonn-uni,  and  nsserted  that 
the  pleura,  also,  was  double  in  every  part,  he  like- 
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wise  claims  the  merit  of  having  discovered  the  /»- 
nica  innoifiuutta  of  the  eye,  which  Douj^Us,  ho\ 
ever,  imagines  to  be  the  siuiie  described  by  UaU 
under  the  name  of  the  tunica  stxta*     The  dia 
cover}-  of  tlic  third  hunc  in  the  organ  of  hearing'^ 
nppeura  likewise  to  belong  to  him. 

Johannes  V'alvcrdit,  a  Spaniard,  who  had  studied 
under  Coluinbua,  is  said  to  have  introduced  the 
stuily  of  atinlomy  into  his  antive  country,  wherv 
he  publit^hcd  the  imatotnicid  plates  of  VestUius. 
with  a  Spanish  tninslatioii  of  the  descriptions, 
and  oil  addition  of  four  new  Rgures,  representing 
the  iHri^ction  and  progre&a  of  the  fibres  composing  I 
the  uiuiieteB  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  body,  a 
woman  in  a  state  of  pregnancy,  and  the  cotaneoua 
veins  of  the  :iuterior  and  posterior  parts  of  the 
body.  With  the  exception  of  these  four  additional 
figures,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  contributed 
any  thing  original  to  the  acietice,  or  to  have  done  ! 
more  than  to  extend  the  knovvledge  of  it  to  niio-  i 
ther  country  in  which,  till  then,  ii  docs  not  seeui 
to  have  been  much,  if  at  iJI  liludied.  ^B 

Among  the  otiier  successful  cultivators  of  ana-   ^^ 
tomy  III  this  period,  we  must  not  omit  to  mention 
JuUn  Philip  Idgrassias,  a  native   of  Sicily,  who,. 
after   hludying    Medicine    ut   the    unirertiity    of* 
Padua,  took  his  degree  of  doctor  there  in   1537 
with  such  singular  distinction  tliitt  he  received, 
almost  iiuniediutely  after,  invitations  to  accept  of 
professorships  at  various  schools  in    Italy  :    and 
accepting;  the  ehuir  of  Medicine  and  Anatomy    at 
Naples,  which  he  retained  with  iiifniite  credit  for 
many    yeara,   attracted   vast  nuuibers  of  pupils 
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from  all  (jiiarters  to  hear  hia  lectures.  He  u-aa 
peculiarly  <|imlifie(l  for  the  situation  he  lilled,  b^ 
uniting  a  most  intimate  ucquaiutance  with  tlie 
work*  of  the  ancient*,  to  a  thorough  kiiowletlgc 
of  all  the  prcvailinj{  doctrines  of  the  ilay,  ){rcat 
practical  skill  in  the  science  of  Anatomy,  and  a 
sotmd  judgment,  which  enabled  him  to  form  a 
just  estininte  of  the  relative  and  comparauve 
merits  of  the  ancients  and  the  modems.  He  cul- 
tivated Anatomy  with  great  asbiduity,  and  is  de- 
servedly nmked  anioii^  its  most  distinguiBhcd  im- 
provers ;  in  that  [lart  esiK'ciully  which  relates  to 
the  bones  of  the  head  and  the  orj^an  of  hearing, 
in  the  latter  of  which  he  6nit  pointed  out  the 
stapes,  a  discovery  M'hich,  although  claimed  by 
others,  has  been  deitervedly  awarded  to  him  by 
Fallopiue,  whotw  decision  must  be  regarded  as 
uiiquebt  ion  able.  He  also  deticribefl  minutely  the 
cavity  of  the  iifmjinnum,  llic/aieslra  rotunda  and 
ovatUf  the  cochlea,  Hemiclrculur  canaU,  &c.  &c. 
and  fcJoy  was  led,  from  an  inspection  of  hi* 
plaLe«,  to  thitik  he  must  have  been  accjuainted 
with  the  muscle  of  the  malleus  which  Euetachiu» 
ha«  generally  obtained  the  credit  of  havintr  dis- 
covered. The  discovery  of  the  Bcniinal  vesseU  is 
aUo  Ascribed  to  him.  His  pupils  paid  an  honour- 
able tribute  to  hin  great  talent*  and  umvearied 
exertions  for  tlieir  improvement,  by  having  his 
portrait  taken  and  phtced  in  the  Xenpolitan 
KchooU  with  ibis  inscription  underneath:  /'Ar> 
liftjtti  Ingrassiiv,  S'intlo,  tjui  vera  medirhuc  urtrm 
ft  auftlomeiiy  publice  enarramlo^  Xrtipoii  restituU, 
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Disripuli,  memoria  caiua^  P.P.  "  To  Philip  In- 
grassioii  of  Sicily,  who,  by  his  lectures,  rcstnnnl 
the  science  uf  true  Medicine  uud  Anatomy  in 
Naples,  his  piipiU  hare  suspeniled  this  portrait  u 
a  mark  of  grateful  reDiemhrancc." 

He  at  length  returned  tu  Iiit>  notive  iuland,  where 
he  H'aa  honourably  received,  bad  the  rights  of  citi- 
zeahhip  conferred  upon  him,  and  wab  appointed  In 
I6<>3,  J'roto-Metiicufc  of  Sicily  and  its  adjacent 
islandsfby  Philiplluf  Spain,  'lliisuffice  appears  to 
liave  been  one  of  tliu  very  first  iniportunce,  since 
tlio  person  holding  it  seems  to  have  concentrated 
in  himself  nU  tike  powers  which  belong  in  this 
country  lo  the  Collcf^e  of  Pliy«i<'ians  collectively; 
uad  hence  icn  poeHe^i^iou  enabled  Ingrasiiiae  ma- 
terially to  contribute  Lo  the  improvement  of  me- 
dicnl  (leiencc,  which  he  effectually  did  by  a  severe 
and  rigid  cxiiunnutiun  into  tiie  qualiticatiunB  of 
the  sei'erat  candidates ;  a  duty  which  he  discharged 
\vith  the  most  cortscicntlousand  honourable  imi>ar- 
tiality.  Sinth  was  the  excellence  of  his  regulations, 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  deifltructivc  plague 
which  depopulated  Palermo  in  l.*>75,  that  he  «1>- 
toined  from  the  universal  voice  of  his  fellou*  citi- 
zcub  ttie  honourahic  appellation  of  the  Sicilian 
Hippocrates.  Hut  such  was  his  generous  dibin- 
tcrehlednchs,  thiit  when  tlie  magistral*^,  in  gra- 
tittidc  for  his  great  and  invaluable  services,  voted 
bini  a  reuurd  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  gold 
crowns  per  iiiontb,  he  declined  receiving  wore 
than  was  necessary  for  the  endowment  and  decor-  I 
atiou  of  the  chapi-l  uf  St.  Barbe  which  hv  had  ^ 
built  ill  the  cloister  of  the  Duminicun  Couvtut  at 
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Palermo.  He  publinhed  ten  works  (lurin|$  hU  life, 
of  which  u  liKt  l«  aniKXcd  in  the  note,*  and  incwt 
of  whifh  weut  through  several  editiouv ;  but  his 
princijial  wor^,t  consititing  of  n  commentary  on 
Galen's  book  on  the  Bonoi,  and  coniaiuing  the 
t«xt  of  Galen  in  Greek  and  fjatin,  uccompanted 
bjr  a  copious  and  erudite  commentary  which  en- 
ters minutely  Into  the  description  of  llie  imrtii, 
those  eKp4'cialiy  connected  with  the  organ  of  hear- 
ing— and  a  vintUcatinn  of  Gaien,  m  far  as  was 
posaibli',  exee|it  against  the  truth  of  motlern  dis- 


'  Th<-  toWnvma;  is  a  list  at  th«  •erenl  works  pubUslud  by 
lagrasMa^  duriiu  bis  life  time  :— Isitrapokigia;  liber  qw 
multa  fwJvvrvua  Uailuiroa  Mc<licx>»  diiputanlur,  Syo.  Vetirt. 
1511 — ^^:•H.  .Scbiilia  in  latropolopun.  Nc«p.  8vo.  Ib49. 
I>e  tumorit>ii8  priMvr  iiMurfttit,  Fol.  N«s|>.  ISU.  'Iliw,  in 
fact.  i»  A  cxtmmrntniy  on  some  of  the  works  a(  Avicenna. — 
Rn^^c'iianirRto  fatto  lopra  riiifftiiiil&  epidemics  ilrll'nnno 
155)).  llo.  hilermn  IM>0  ;  to  irhich  vn»  Kibjotned  :  Trat 
tato  (li  duo  tnnstri  n»tt  in  lUerino  in  <Jiv«ni  tempi .^-Consti- 
tntioaea  et  (.'ajutula.  ncc  non  Jurisdictioiwa  Regii  Proto- 
M«dlcut6R  oflidi,  cum  fandvctis  ejiudpin  rvf»nnntii>,  Ito. 
Psnurmu,  15fi* — 1667*  Inthikhe^Trjanintcrcatincaccouat 
uf  t)i«  natun  and  dutiea  of  the  nflic*  to  which  he  had  him- 
self litvn  apfminted  the  |<rccMlin^  year,  Quiestiu  de  purga* 
tionc  per  inrtliramcnta,  Kt<iue  nhiter  ctiaio  dr  kanguini])  miii- 
■ionc,  aascKtadtn  (xwAitficri,  1L>.  Vciwt.  IMS.  Galrui  ors 
medica,  fid.  Vrn.  li'i.  [)e  fngido  potii  oosi  mcdica- 
montuiu  purgans  CpUtuls,  Ito.  Yen.  Ibji.  inforauamae 
del  iH-atifi'rci  t  cootapoao  nine  bo,  il  quale  Kdligge  e  babe  aMiUo 
U  cittA  di  I'alrrmo  e  malti  aitr«  citta  etcrrc  del  ro|pndi 
Sicilia,  ni-tr  aiinii  \Tt'S  p  157(),  llo.  f'alrrmo  l'i76 — gi*^ing 
an  areoiinl  of  the  dreadful  vi:iitation  in  which  be  (Uaiin^.'Ui- 
ed  kiiuH-lf  ■(!  much  for  uiul  aud  niHlity.  A  Ijttia  tnutslBlioa 
of  this  was  published  in  laj)3,  at  Nurimberph.  by  Joaehin 
Camerariun,  under  tbr  name  of  Motbodoa  curandi  pvsttleniiii 
eontafiam. 

i*  The  UtU  of  thi*  piwtliiiraiMit  publtratiun  wa*  "  In  Galcni 
Itbruin  de  ossibns  doctiasioia  et  cipertiuinia  CotDrorntaria." 
McMiBa,  1603. 
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corer}'^^i(I  not  appear  till  aA«r  hu  death  io  tite 
jear  1580,  at  the  age  of  eighty  yean.  This 
po8lhuuiou»  work  wsa  at  leugth  prialed  at  Mea- 
situi  uiuler  the  superintendence  of  his  nephew 
Nicholas  In^i^nstiiaK. 

Few  men  have  more  eminently  distinguished 
theiniielves  in  the  patli  of  science  than  Ingrassias^ 
and  if  his  fame  as  an  Anatomist  has  not  rivalled 
that  of  more  successful  competitors,  tlic  cause 
must  be  sought,  not  in  any  deficiency  of  zeal,  of 
industry  or  of  ahility  in  him,  but  in  the  multi- 
tude of  candidates  for  fame  who  ut  this  period 
crowded  the  lield  of  imatouiical  research. 

lu  the  yfiir  1548  Pisa  hud  the  honour  of  re- 
ceiving, as  professor  of  Anatomy,  Gabriel  FallopiuE, 
one  of  the  most  expert  anutoniists,  and  diiitiu- 
guibhed  physicians  of  this  century.  Fallopius,  or 
Fallopio  a»  lie  was  correctly  called,  ww  born,  it 
is  believed,  at  or  near  Modena,  in  the  year  15S3 ; 
and,  after  drat  studying  anatomy  under  the  cele- 
bruled  Brassavola,  travelled  into  other  countries 
for  farther  improvement.  He  is  said  to  have  ac- 
quired at)  aHtoniHliini;  ithare  nf  knowledge  at  a 
very  early  age.  If  the  period  assigned  for  his 
birth  be  correct,  he  was  only  twenty-five  when  he 
obt!ttnrd  the  professonihip  at.  Pisa,  and  at  that 
age  he  had,  as  xrc  are  informed,  made  himself  mas- 
ter not  only  of  Medicine  and  Anatomy,  but  also 
of  H«tany,  Astrologv,  and  Cheniistrj*.  .Such  was 
the  reputation,  however,  which  he  had  ac<)tiired 
for  his  anatomical  skill,  that  hi^  lectures  both  at 
Pisa  and  at  Padua,  Io  which  latter  place  he  removed 
attracted  crowds  of  auditurs, 
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He  wait,  as  Pouglaii  has  most  hnppily  dcKrihed 
him,  "  in  doeendo  majchtu  mrt/iotl!t:tu,  in  uvtirndo 
ffliritximus^  in  srcnudo  fxprditiaimttx,"  most  me- 
thodical in  teaching,  Dio«t  Hucceiiyfal  in  hcnlitig, 
and  most  expeditious  indi«Becting.  Hia  industry 
contributed  greatly  to  the  elviei tint  inn  of  anatomy, 
although  he  bos  claimed  and  obtained  cre<lit  for 
discovcricti  made  long  before  his  timfc  The 
uterine  tubes  which  are  supjioiied  to  receive  the 
ovum  from  the  ovarium  in  order  to  convey  it  into 
the  titeniK,  and  which  Aiiattimists  have  usually  din- 
tinguished  by  his  uiuue  as  though  he  were  their 
discoverer,  were  both  known  to,  and  descnlied  by 
HerophiluB,  and  Kufiis  of  Ephebun.  Equally  tin- 
founded  lb  his  claim  to  the  discovery  of  the  vtutat- 
ii pyiaiuidales,  which  were  observed  before  hb 
time  by  Galen,  and  by  Jacobus  Sylvius.  So  just- 
ly high,  however,  does  his  cbanicter  stand  in 
other  rexpcds,  that  these  trifling  circuiiistnnces 
tend  but  little  to  detract  from  it.  His  "  Anatomi- 
cal Oh!*erration»,"*is  one  of  the  best  productions 
of  that  century.  He  waa  the  mithor,  besides,  of  a 
long  catalogue  of  other  wotlts,  all  of  which  pos- 
sess the  highest  merit.  He  died  at  the  early  age 
of  forty,  in  the  year  1563. 

Bartholomew  Euat^icliius,  wbotie  anatomical 
plates  arc  faiuiliar  to  most  medical  ^Indents,  con- 
tributed also  by  liis  lahouni  to  the  improvement 
of  anatomy  :  and  bis  Anatomical  Warks,t  pnb- 


*  OlservRtinn^s   &natnmic«   in    libroa   quinqne   di^nta. 
Vraetii«.  1961. 
t  OpnscQls  AnstntnicOf  n«mpe  de  reaam  •tmccuni,  officio. 
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lisheil  at  Venice  in  15fi3,  record  a  rarietyof  im- 
portant diwovcries  which  he  mndr.  Of  his  lii*- 
tory  vc  oiily  lini»w  that  be  wm  hom  at  Snii  Sere- 
rinu.  H  fiiialt  village  of  Italy,  ptobably  about  the 
year  ISO,  niid  studied  Anntomy  at  Rome  with 
hiich  Bticce««  thht  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of 
Anatumy  in  that  Ct^l^c ;  and  died  there  in  1&7«. 
The  greater  part  of  his  works  hai-t-  been  lost, 
which,  judging  from  those  lint  rciuaia,  cannot 
be  Mufficieiitly  regretted.  To  him  we  arc  indebt- 
ed for  ihe  discovery  of  the  renal  gbinds.  He 
bhtme:!  Vesnliua  much  for  not  having  acknow- 
ledged that,  when  examining  the  kidney,  be  had 
employed  that  of  n  dog,  in  plare  of  tlie  human, 
and  For  not  having  taken  notice  of  the  ditTerence. 
He  maintained  that  the  duct  of  the  renal  vFins  ia 
ohliqtie  and  not  trannvvree  ati  reprctrritcd  by 
Vc&aliuB  :  and  gave  a  beautiful  deliiiealtuii  of  ihe 
Cemalifitli  urinariiy  ivhicb  he  compares  to  minute 
hairo.  but  n-hieh  had  been  described  by  Maacn 
before  him.  He  is  among  the  ournber  of  cl.ijm- 
anta  for  the  dieeorery  of  the  stapes,  an  honour 
which  Fallopiiiu,  however,  allots  to  Ingratiaias.  We 
owe  to  Idm  the  first  acciirat<^  description  of  the 
Thoracic  duct,  which,  he  says,  resemble*  a  while 
vein,  in  horaen,  and  ot>cns  with  a  eemieircMlar 
urifiee  into  the  interr<al  jugnlar  rein.  'Ihe  dis- 
covery of  the  canal  leading  from  the  throat  to  the 
ear,  which  answers  m}  im|NiTlant  a  purpose  in  the 


el  ftdinini.4trat*oiM  :  dc  nDditUs  organo :  oMium  ciameQ  :  de 
motu  cajiitis  :  dv  vena  quEc  aiygoa  didtur,  et  de  alia  tjuK  in 
Hcxn  biarbii  communem  piufutidani  producit  ^  dv  ticutitjua. 
VcMtiis  1563. 
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office  of  heariDg,  u  owiii^  to  him,  and  has  very 
properly  been  distiii^uuhtHl  by  bin  name,  lu 
hU  treatise  on  the  kidnvVB  he  npcalts  of  the 
glandiiofthebu-ynx.  The  vulvoat  thr  orifice  of  the 
ooronar)-  vein  of  the  heart  was  ftnit  disroiYred  by 
bim;  and  he  chums  the  discover}' al84)  of  thevnive  in 
the  virtifi  cava,  near  the  right  auricle  nf  the  heart, 
which,  liowever,  appeani  to  have  been  obtiprvrd 
by  Sylvius  before  him. 

Such  are  the  leading  features  of  the  investiga- 
tioii»  and  discoveries  of  this  dietirigutsbed  ana- 
tomist, whose  useful  laboiint  contribut<?d  in  nn 
trifling  degree  to  nwaken  tlic  dormant  spirit  of 
inquiry,  and  promote  the  march  of  improvement. 

In  1564,  Julius  Ciesar  Anmtius,  a  iialtve  of  Bo- 
h^H,  where  he  wiw  born  about  J  530,  and  educated 
by  his  uncle  Bartholnmew  .Maggius,  and  Vcsalius, 
published  his  first  work  "  lie  bumano  fa-tn  opff 
Kcuhtm"  at  Rome,  In  which  he  corrected  many 
errors  into  which  preceding  anatomists  had  fallen 
respecting  the  uteruo ;  the  vcmcIk  of  winch  he 
very  properly  describes  as  derived  from  the  sper- 
matirs  and  hypogastrics.  In  the  first  chapter  of 
the  quarto  edition  of  this  work,  published  at  Venice 
in  1SH7,  he  dewTilK's  the  suhttliuia^  of  the  uterus 
as  resemliling  a  s{>ongi>,  not  simple  but  divisible 
into  larainm,  and  ]>crforated  with  minute  holes  or 
porrs.  His  description  of  the  vessels  of  the 
uu-rus  is  given  in  the  third  cluipter. 

In  the  fourth  chapter  he  describes  the/or**»ipn 
ovatCf  axulthtctus  tirfcriosun  in  the  fcetua;  and  de^ 
nies  the  existertce  of  the  urtuftun  or  nUattloitl  in 
the  btiiuan  subject. 
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In  IfiTV,  AiftntiaB  pnbtkhed  a  camcnrntarT  opoH 
HippocreleB*  book  on  wouimIs  in  the  bead:  wid  ia 
his  work  "  De  ttonoribta  ft^er  natmramt,"  4to^ 
publishtil  in  i&Sl,  he  deacribes  a  pair  of  forcrpi 
wbicb  be  hod  invented  for  extracting  polypi  frwa 
the  nostrils.  He  made  one  step  f&iiber  towardfl 
the  diircorery  of  Ibe  citcuUtiuu  thau  most  of  tui 
predec»«or«,  hanog  in  tbb  work  demoEUtnted 
thut  tbere  was  no  contniunication  after  birth  front 
tLe  right  to  the  left  ventricle  of  the  lieart,  but  tbat 
the  blood  was  carried  through  the  lui^s  by  the 
puhnonary  artery.  This  fact  had,  however,  been 
alrejidy  demonstrated  by  Serretus  and  Columbus. 

Anintius  filled  tbe  chair  of  Metltcioc,  Anatomy, 
and  Sui^ry,  in  the  L'nirersity  of  Rolognn,  where 
he  h:id  tiikcn  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Mediciue, 
till  the  time  of  his  death  in  I6H9,  and  bore  the 
cburat-ter  of  an  expert  and  indefatigable  aiato- 
mist. 

Volcher,  or  Volcherius  Coiter,  a  native  of  Gro- 
ningen,  and  pupil  both  of  Fallopius  and  Eusta- 
cbius,  pruvL-d  himself  woiiliy  of  the  illustrious 
masters  under  wliom  he  studied,  being  so  piuwion- 
ately  nttacbed  to  anntouiiod  pursuits,  thiit  after 
be  had  L-oinpletcd  hi:i  studies  at  Padua,  at  Home, 
at  Bcilugiia,  and  at  Montpellier,  he  accepted  the 
post  of  physician  to  tliv  French  army,  in  order  to 
increase  his  opportuuilies  of  obtaining  subjects 
for  dioKcc'tiuii.  His  numerous  ubsen-utiuns  ud 
the  elTccti*  or  alteralions  produced  by  different 
illieaiK'S  in  the  elrueture  of  the  viscera,  prove  fatB 
•ill^ul<l^  titni-its  for  the  situation  he  held.  Not- 
witiistauding  Uie  shortness  of  his   Ufe,  such  were 
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tlic  cne^y  and  actirity-  of  his  mind,  that  he  inadr 
08  much  of  the  scanty  period  allotted  to  him  ua 
otliers  do  of  the  most  protracted  length  of  dfiyii, 
and  he  contributed  largely  to  the  improvement 
both  of  anatomy  and  iturger)  ;  among  the  former 
<rf  which  were  his  observations  on  tht;  brain,  whose 
motion  he  found  to  originate  in  that  of  the  arte- 
rie«.  He  also  ascertained  that  this  orf^  was  not 
alwayH  essential  to  life,  which,  in  some  animals 
BWr^ivcd  ita  removal.  Coiter,  or  Kojler,  as  we 
sometimes  6nd  the  name  written,  was  the  first 
who  gare  a  description  of  the  corjiotn  iutea  in  the 
oraria,  togrtlier  with  the  onler  in  which  the 
parta  of  a  chick  arc  developed  in  the  i^.  With 
respect  to  the  heart,  he  ohuerved  the  contraction  ot 
the  auricle  to  follow,  not  precede  that  of  the  ven- 
tricle. His  descriptions  of  the  frontid  sinuses, 
as  well  at)  of  the  organs  of  hearing,  are  infinitely 
more  copious  and  iiiimite  tlian  UxrHC  of  any  other 
author.  He  discovered,  or  at  least  appears  to 
have  been  the  6r8t  to  describe,  as  distinct  mus- 
cles, the  two  cornigators  of  the  ej'dids,  together 
with  two  similar  muscles  belonging  to  the  lips.  He 
explains  the  origin  of  the  bonen  in  the  most  dis- 
tincl  and  »nti*factory  manner,  accounts  for  their 
growth,  and  shews  in  what  the  difference  cousisits 
between  those  of  an  infant  and  those  of  an  adult ; 
and,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  this  difference 
more  intelligibly  to  his  pupils,  he  made  prepara- 
tions of  skeletons  of  various  ages  for  demon- 
citnition. 

In    1566,  he  published  his  engravings  of  the 
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Caiiilagee.*     Settling  iit  Nnrimbur^,  after  be  bad 
lefl   tlii-   army,  lie   publUhrd   in   that   town   bi» 
principal  iiimtumical  wori<,t  to  which  h«  prefixed 
a  short  ut-'cuuiit  of  the   hislory   find  progress   of 
auatomieal    ktiowlcdgf,   pointing  mit    the   oitler 
in  which  it  should  be  studied.     In  this  work  he 
first  gave  a  coiiiplete  set  of  pUtes  of  the  skeleton 
of  a  foetus,  e.\pla»ati>ry  of  hii-  observations  on  the 
growth  of  the  bones.     In  his   remarks  ujion  the 
or^ns  of  hearing-,  he  points  out  tm  error  in    f-'al- 
lopiuii'  account  of  u-hat  he   calU    the   ij/m/faMuni^ 
hid  description  of  which   wa»   taken  chiefly  from 
Itie   ears   of  such   unimalu   as   chew  the  cud,  in 
whom  this  passBfje  is  formed  like  u  certain  kind 
of  sea-shell,  or  n  Turkish  dnim,  while  its  form  jn 
man  is  totally  different.     Hence  he  is  of  opinion 
that  this  cavity  receive-.-^  its  name  rather  from    ita 
use  than  it8  form.     He  cnntend-s  that   there  an 
two  of  these  cavities ;  for,   he  says.  Immediately 
behind  the  myringii,  as  he  terms  the  tympatmnt, 
in  the  upper  and   anterior  jKirts,   tliere  appears  a 
cavity,  al  iirst  narrow,  but  gradually  dilatin^^  uud 
titretching  hneliwards  towards  the  upper  parts  :  this 
part  he  obuened  to  be  &[)ongy  and  fungous,  and  to 
comniuiiieate  with  the  internal  i»pace  of  the  innm- 
niillury  process.     The  two  largest  of  the  bones  uf 
the  ear  contain,   he  say«,   a  multitude  of  »nwU 

'  Ue  cartilkginihua,  Tnbniic  quinquc.  Fol.  Boooiuk,  iSflll. 

'f  Eklertiunm  cC  lnti:Tnartiiii  |inuci]ialiuin  cuifNirn  Iituowi 
partium  tabulu'  »lt\Mc  nnatmnitar  cirrtitati»nts,  observatio- 
MMue  Tsxite,  oovU  i>t  BrtilicioMwimi*  %urM  illuMUate,  FoL 
iMonnbergi,  1673. 
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hoks  filled  with  a  medullary  sulntanre  i  but  Uiu  ii 
not  Uie  caae  with  the   third,  wliich  is  tou  sitiall. 

Ill  1573,  he  published  a  folio  volume  of  com- 
parative Aiiatoniy,*  io  which  he  has  f^ven  good 
figures  of  tlic  ekeletotiB  of  various  qUadrupwls, 
birds,  and  auipbibioiD^  atiiinaU;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing yew,  15rfi>  he  clo»ed  bis  i>liort  but  useful 
life,  at  the  premutuie  age  of  forty-two. 

Coiter  htui  noticed,  among  bit  surgical  obier- 
vations,  that  the  danger  is  much  greater,  In 
injuries  of  the  brain,  where  the  dura  ranter  con> 
tinue^  unrupture<l,  than  where  it  hai  been  rap- 
tured ;  in  Biich  cases,  therefore,  he  opened  h 
boldly  tu  let  out  the  extraviisatcd  matter.  Fun- 
goo*  excrescences  of  the  brain,  he  says,  maybe 
safely  pared  down.  In  one  case  he  cured  a  pa^ 
tient  who  had  received  a  wound  in  the  brain^ 
reaching  down  to  the  ventricles  :  but  the  patient 
ever  after  was  subject  to  mental  abe-ration. 

AtKHil  this  periud  Coritituiitiu!)  Varulius,  a  native, 
like  AraiitiuB,  of  Bologna,  and  dislinguiidicd  for 
his  anatomical  skill,  discovered  that  transverse 
process  of  the  brain  which  ba^<  been  denominated, 
in  honour  of  him,  the  I*ons  f'ttrolii,  Varolius's 
bridge  :  he  also  tiret  discoveretl  the  glands  of  the 
choroid  plrxitx.  V'arolius  was  alsto  the  tirst  to 
divide  the  brain  into  three  portions,  by  adding  the 
msduiia  obhnga,  or  upper  [K>rtion  of  the  >pinat 
muTDW,  previously  to  its  iiuiuing  from  tlu-  skull, 


'  Divcnonim  onimsliniD  Keletoriam  explicationc*,  cam 
Iseliaaibas  Kallopii  de  partlbos  simllsribus,  Pol.  Norimb. 
157*. 
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aod  givin^  birUi  to  nerves  whose  origin  had  been 
supjiuKcd  to  be  ill  the  brnin.  The  discovery  oftbe 
valve  of  the  colon,  of  which  he  ha»  left  an  ele- 
gant luid  Accurate  description,  has  aUo  been  as- 
cribed to  hiiu. 

Aa  we  approach  nearer  to  the  period  at  which 
Harvey  completed  his  grand  discoi'cry  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blooil,  on  the  rery  brink  of 
which  uten  Imd  uo  Ion:;  hovered  witliiiut  elfectJnf; 
it,  we  find  facts  niultipljitig  and  discoveries 
being  made,  whieh,  liUe  a  number  of  paths  con- 
verging to  one  puinl,  appear  ulmoBl  to  force  the 
mind  to  t;ilve  the  right  direction,  and  »ecm  to  hnve 
left  little  more  for  tiucb  a  uiind  as  Harvey  possess- 
ed, than  to  dra\p  the  conclusions  which  naturolly 
8oweil  from  the  observations  already  made,  and  ve- 
rify those  conclusioua  by  a  serieii  of  experiments 
such  as  the  state  of  gcience  enabled  him  to  make  : 
wjitch  we  bhall  presently  find  to  have  been  the  Tcry 
course  he  pursued.  Almost  every  anatomist  who 
look  U[>  the  infjuiry,  enriched  the  obson'iitions  of 
his  predecessors  by  discoveries  of  his  own,  and 
thus  accumulated  a  mass  of  important  6acts, 
only  requiring  due  examinution  to  lead  to 
an  inevitable  detection  of  the  truth.  Thus  we 
find  Columbus  improving  upon  the  demonstrations 
oFServetus,  and  Arantiusupon  thutic  of  Columbus^ 
while  Cwsalpiiniit,  no  Ict^i^  dislinguiirlied  for  hia 
skill  in  anutomy,  than  for  his  services  in  botany, 
in  his  Peripatetic  Questions,  *  which  he  wrote  in 


*  Qunetionum  Perip«teticarum,  Ubri  qoiDciue,  4to.  Vf 
Mtii*.  1571. 
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op|K>sitinn  to  the  (loctriaes  of  Galen,  makes  still 
cIosL-r  approaches  to  the  truth.  In  the  fouKh 
book  of  thiit  work  wc  Gnd  the  following  verj'  re- 
markable pa«suge: — "  Vosorum  in  cor  dcsiiientium, 
qu«eiium  iiitnxnittutit  coiitentaiu  in  ipsiii  substan- 
tiani,  ut  vena  cava  in  dextro  vcnuiculo,  ct  ar- 
teria  venolis  in  sinistro;  quwdam  educunt,  utartcria 
aorta  in  stnintro  vcntriculo,  ct  vena  artennlis  iu 
dextro;  omnibus  antcm  nicinhmnulffi  sunt  oppu- 
iitje:  rt  officio,  dele^tap,  ut  osctila  intromittcn- 
tium  non  educant,  ctcdvieciitium  nun  intromittant. 
Contingit,  cordc  contrulionie,  arterias  dilatari, 
et  diliitcnte  constringi ;  duoi  eniin  dilatatiir  cor, 
claudi  vult  orificia  educeiitiura,  ut  ex  corde  non 
influat  tunc  substantia  in  ^irteriss;  contrahente 
autem  bc,  influere  dehiscentibus  membntnis."— 
He  supposes  the  pulsation  of  the  arteries  to  arise 
from  an  efri-rvcHcence  of  tlic  blood  in  the  heart. 
But  be  iii  still  mure  explicit  in  the  fourth  chapi«r 
of  the  fiftli  book  of  the  same  work,  (foUo  1'25,) 
where  he  dencribea  the  minor  circulation  thrnngh 
the  lungs,  which  Servetiis  first  dintiiictly  demon- 
strated, in  the  following  temis  ;  "  Idcirco  pidnio 
per  vcnam  urtcriis  sintilem,  ex  dextro  cordift  ven- 
triculo  fervidum  hauriens  snnguincm,  runH|ue  per 
nnnstomosim  artcrifp  venelis  reddens  qufr  in  sitiis- 
tnim  rordis  ventrtculum  tcndit,  transtnisso  interim 
aere  frigidu  per  aspcra*  arlerijc  can&les,  qui  juxta 
artcriam  venalcm  protend  untur,  non  tumen  oscuHs 
communicantes,  ut  pularit  Galenus,  nolo  toctu 
temperat.  Huic  sangiiinia  circulationi  ex  dextrc} 
conlis  vcntriculo  per  puluioncB  in  sinistrum  ejus- 
detn  vcnlriculuiu,  optinie  respondent  ea   quie  ex 
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diucctionc  nppftrnit.    Nam  duo  vftAa  iii  dexirvm 
ventrteuluui  dc^ioeDtui,  duo  ctiom  in   »intstniin: 
duorum  niiteni  tinum  mtxomittit  Cuntum,  nltmim 
educit,  membranis  eo  conetitutis."    He  llius  clcai)r 
describeil  the   iimntirr  in  which   the    hlood  circu- 
lati's  fniiii.oiH:  ventricle  of  the  heart  to  the  other, 
iind  ghcwed  that  he  fuUy  uQder5too<I   the  nature 
mid  vne  of  the  valves.     He  approachiHl  sn  close  to 
the  verge  of  the  grand  discnvery   of  the   return 
of   the   blood    from     tlie    arteries    through     the 
veiiJS,  Uiul  he  even  uotieed  the  fact  of  the   veins 
lin-elHng    below   a  ligature.     Here,  however,  he 
stopped  !<hort,  and  was  »o  far  from  comprdiend- 
ing  the  general  principlcB  of  the  circuLition,  (oot- 
withstaiiding  Douglas's  thinking  him  entitled   to 
eqiial   pnuse  witli  Harvey,   wImj  only  completed 
what  Ue  had  commenced,]  that  he  believed  the  blood 
to  move  backwards  and  forwardain  tlie  name  vessels, 
returning  to  the  heart  during  sleep.     Like  all  who 
had  htihcrto  preceded  him  ii]  the  tnrcstigation, 
CiesalpinUB  found  in  the  liver  a  labyrinth  of  ve»- 
eels,  in  which  he  bi^canie  inextricably  bewildered : 
uud  was  so  5ir  from  having  a  just  cuncepttoo  at 
the  true  nature  and  importance  of  the  fact^  which 
had  fallen  under  his   observation,  or  the  rctsults 
which  were  likely  to  flow  from  them,  that  he  only 
served  to  furnish    an   additional   proof  of  the  im- 
perfection of  the  human  faculties,  aud  the   close- 
approach  which  it  id  possible  to  make  to  the  re- 
gions of  discovery  without  attaining  to  the  actual 
mpletion  of  our  purpose. 
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JcBuit;  of  llclvicufi  DictcricuH,  and  otliera,  tt)  Uie 
incrit  of  havini^  anticipated  Hiir\'i'y  in  the  honour 
tit  hU  great  discovery,  they  rcHl  upon  too  sliiulow^ 
and  unstable  a  foundation  to  merit  a  moment'* 
ronitidiTHtion. 

Arrhangelo  Picculuomini,  or  Archan^hu  Pic* 
culbouiinuB,  publbhed  a  work  on  Anatomy*  in  the 
year  1673,  which,  (notwithhtunding  the  objectionn 
of  Kiohm,  whocnniplaiiis  liial  it  is  more  philoeio- 
ptucal  tlian  anatomical,  and  w-andcnt  iuto  the  re* 
gionit  of  physiological  reverie,  and  tlieoreiical  lO- 
marice,  in:«tcad  of  confining  itself  to  the  UMrful 
path  (if  practical  ohiiorvatiop,^  contaiint  several 
things  worthy  of  attention.  Among  other  inte- 
resting imd  important  discoveries,  we  meet  with 
that  of  the  three  valves  ut  the  commencement  of 
the  Cfceum,  designed  to  prrrrnt  the  retrogrwsive 
motion  of  the  fu>cc!i.  Piccniuomini  was  the  first 
to  dihtinguiah  the  ciiieritiouft  from  the  mcttullary 
subatoiice  of  the  bruin ;  ;ind  maintaiucd  that  all 
the  nerves  origiiiated  in  the  meduii/t  oJihuga. 
To  him  we  are  indebted  for  tlu>  first  delineation  of 
the  aiiafilonuKtiK  of  the  veita  /mrttc  and  vpim  atva 
within  the  liver,  the  firut  description  of  which,  as 
we  have  already  »een,  wiw  given  by  Berengariuii.t 
Following  the  opinion  of  Galen  he  ascribes  the  poa- 
MSsion  of  probtatu  glands  to  wumeii.  He  gave 
the  fint  dcKcription  of  that  particular  nienibrnne 
of  the  fat  which  was  afterwactU  named  by  Iliolaii 

*  Anatomiie,  eivc  At  rcsoluti :  one  coqwrio  humoiii  libri 
t|aatuor.  Svo.  l^tavK.  1573.  A  Bvcotut  edition  was  iiiib> 
lutnd,  abu  ia  8va.  at  Fnwkfvrt  in  1&91. 
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the  membraiin  atttftosa ;  and  maintained  that  tbe 
pcritotKcum  was  every  where  double.     He  consi- 
dered the  (rsop/iagtis,  stomach  and  intes/ina  M 
fonniiig  but  uiie  cuiitinued  canal  front  the  mouth 
to  the  aims  ;  and  affirmed  that  the  Inner  coat  of 
the  latter,  from  its  corrugaliona,  was  three  times 
longer  than  ihc  external,  and  thut  tbe  design  of 
thr^se  corrugations  was  to  detain  the  chyle,  and  ia- 
cilitate  itfl  extraction  from  the  faeces  by  the  tne- 
■tcnteric  veins.     His   description   of  the    urinanfJ 
tubes  is  much  more  complete  than  that  of  Beren-j 
gnriiis  or  Maaaa,  and  the  reason  he  assigns  for  tbel 
left  ti|»crmaticvein,  not  arising  from  the  emulgeol, 
18  precisely  the  same  u^ith  that  adopted    bv  the  ji 
niodenis.  Piccoluomini  was  a  native  of  Ferrnra,  and  ^| 
a  citizeti  of  Home.     Besides  the  work  of  which  ^^ 
we  have  spoken,  he  left  a  volume  of  Auatonijcat  ji 
Lecture?,*  and  Commentaries  on  part  of  Galen.t  ^| 
Wc  have  already  seen  the  gnidual  and  close  »p-  ^« 
proaclies which  uuatoinical  reiiejtrch  vrna  making  to-  ^ji 
wards  the  consumination  of  the  grand  discovery,  that  ^| 
of  the  course  taken  by  the  hlood  from  its  fintt  de-  ^i 
IMirture  from  the  Ivh  ventricle  of  the  heart  throuj^h 
the  medium  of  the  arterial  system,  to  its  final  re- 
turn tolhcsnme  spot,  after  traversing  the  remotest 
extremities  of  the  body,   through  the  me<lium  of 
the  veins,  the  right  ventricle,  and  the  pulmonaiy, 
or   minor  tirculation.      As   the  dawn  graduaUj; 
brightens  with    the  approach  of  the  brilliant  orb 
of  day,  so  did  the  facts  bearing  upon  the  doctrine 
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of  the  great  circulutioti,  gnuluaUy  concentrate 
themselves,  until  at  length  at  the  oommand  of  our 
illuetrinuii  countryinnn,  t[ie  mysterious  reil  wan  for 
ever  removed,  and  the  full  blaze  of  the  itiacovcry 
was  displayed  in  all  its  beauty  and  splendour  to  on 
admiring  Morld. 

We  huve  already  seen   that  the    valves   nf  the 
reins,  uhich  appear  to  have  been  placetl  tliere  like 
the  arrows  employed  by  ffeov'raphcrs  in  their  deli- 
itcatiuns  of  rivers,  to  innrV,  tlie  din'ction  Utken  by 
the  Htrearn,  had  been  known  to  exiat  both  by  Aran- 
tiu;«,    and   Cfesalpinua ;    btit    their  ntructure  and 
their  use  were  not  clearly  demonstrated  before  the 
year  1674,  little  more  than  half  a  century  before 
the  finit  publication  of  Harvey 'a  discovery  ;   when 
Cieroninio   Fabricio,  who  in  better  known  in  the 
world  by  the  name  of  llieronimus  FabricitM  ab 
Aquapcndenle,  and  under  whose  instructions  our 
ilhititrious  countryman  acquired   that  anatomical 
knowledge  which  has  immortalized  hta  name,  gave 
the  first  satisfactory  demonstration  of  their  utruc- 
ture,  and  exiiibited  the  first  precise  delineation  of  it 
in  bis  engravinga.  But  ditficult  as  it  must  appear  to 
us,  with  the   informaticm   which  this   knowledge 
ought  to  huve  furnii^lied,  to  avoid  stumbling  upon 
the  initli — we  fitid  even  the  learned  Fahncius,with 
the  very  key  in  hia  hand,  unable  to  unlock  the 
i^sterioua  door  ;  until  his  more  gifted  or,  perhaps^ 
more    fortunate    pupil,  dissolved    the    ch;irm,  and 
threw  the  dour  which  eouceolcd  the  brilliant  secret 
fully  open  to  the  world. 

As  the  instructor  of  one  to  whom  science  is  so 
deeply  indebted,  Fabricius  is  entitled  to  claim  at 
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least  the  same  portion  of  notice  «-]iich  lias  brra 
accordpil  to  his  less  distinguishetl  pntJeccsaon ; 
although  the  increasing  Duuibir  of  ciaiiuaute  BWlt 
uec«9tiarily  contract  the  Uinita  which  can  tn  futurr 
be  8})areil  to  biographical  details. 

Fabricius,  the  instructor  of  Har\'ey,  and  the  fint 
dcmoniitnitor  of  the  structure  of  the  valvec  uf  the 
reini,  wtm  born  of  humble  pan^nts  nt  tbe  little 
tonn  of  Aquapendcnlc  in  the  district  nf  Orvielo  in 
Tuscany,  in  the  year  1S37  ;  and,  notwithtitaudiog 
the  poverty  of  his  parents,  was  seDt  by  tbeui  to 
Padua ;  where,  in  addition  to  the  usual  iimtntction 
in  the  classics,  he  slodied  Anatomy  atMl  Surgery 
under  the  celehruti-d  Fallopius.  Under  his  instruc-  ^ 
ticms  lie  acquired  a  rrpiitutiun  equal  to  his  master's,  | 
to  whom  he  wiix  appointed  successor  in  the  anato- 
mical chnir  on  his  death  in  1 563,  and  continued  to 
hold  it  with  increasini]^  reputation  for  nearly  half  a 
ccnturj" ;  during  the  whole  of  which  he  uniforndy 
maintained  a  high  character  for  eloquence  and  eru<  ^ 
dltion.  aiui  altrnctcd  a  multitude  of  pupils.  H 

Among  Uie  luimberuf  these  n-ns  our countrymao 
Harvey,  M'ho  Ttiuted  Padua  in  l!>96,  drawn  thiiher 
by  tbe  interest  his  lectures  excited,  and  tbe  celebrity 
he  had  acquired.  But thecbuinsof  Fabricius  tore- 
rpect  did  not  re-it  upon  the  solitary  basis  of  his  learn- 
ing, lit»  talents,  or  his  oratoiy  ;  the  benevolence  and 
disiiitcrestednees  of  his  disposition  establii^hed  ht» 
repulntiou  upon  a  more  eolitl  auddurablefoundatioUf 
iu  the  esteem  and  affection  of  his  fellow  citizens ;  and 
bin  iianic  was  ini^cribed,  by  order  of  the  Venetian  re- 
ptibtic,  upon  a  spacious  anatomical  amphitheatre 
which  they  erected  for  his  accouiniodation  ;  confer- 
ring upon  him  at  the  same  time  an  annual  stipend 
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of  u  thouHand  crun-mt^  n-ith  the  boooor  of  a  stutue, 
aud  creating  hitn  a  knight  of  the  order  of  St.  Murlu 
Aiiiitomy  and  Surgery  were  the  objects  U*  which  he 
prinei|Ki]ly  (liri'clrd  his  utti-nlion,  and  on  which  hia 
publicatioiitt^  an  enunierutioii  whereof  will  be  found 
in  the  iiote,^  were  buth  iiumerouu  aiid  itupurtant. 
Hia  "  Opera  aHaiomira"  uontain  an  estiay  on  the 
laugiia^of  bnites  well  worth  the  attentiun  ofnatu- 
niIiot».  The  impr»renieiils  which  bis  Uiorough  ac- 
t|Uaintaiice  with  A  iiatODiy  rnabled  hitu  to  ititruduc-e 
iiito  the  pmctlce  of  Surgery,  and  the  conaisteDt  form 
which  hcKnvc  to  it,  justly  eutillc  hiiti  to  the  boriour- 
able  diutiiictiot)  of  tlie  Father  of  ■i)o<lcrn  Surgery. 
His  *'Opem  chintrgica"  which  embrace  every  com- 
plaint curable  by  manual  operatioua,  was  vo  much 
esteemed  that  it  paKvcd  through  no  \e^*  than 
Bcrentceii  rditlotiH.  It  is  said,  but  with  what  truth 
cannot  be  exactly  determined,  that  he  so  offended 
hi*  German  pupiU  by  ridiculing  their  manner  of 
pronunciation,  that  they  all  deserted  hia  school  in 

*  1.  Wntatruchus  ChimrgicuA.  Franc.  1&93*  cootliiUBg 
five  diuertatioiiB  on  tumoum,  wouodd,  ulc«n,  rmctum,  ■na 
hiiatioiu.  2.  Dc  Vwiunc.  Vowct  Auditu.  Vi.-n«tib,  fot.  I6oo. 
3.  Tractatiu  d«  ocuJo,  vu<is  orgauo.  I'kUv.  fol.  l603.  4. 
De  Venanimoctiolit.  Patar.  16^.  S.  Uelocutione.rtcitM 
Itutmniviitu.  nitav.fbl.1603.  6.  Opera  Anatoiniai,  quic  con- 
ttaeat  deformalo  tanu,  de  fnrmationt^  avi  et  pulli.  tic  locittiooe 
rt  ejus  invtruniMitis,  d*  Umtormoi  loqu«la.  l^tav.  fol.  I(i03.  '. 
D«niusmliaTtit)dOfCtOasiuinkrtiruiatir>nibuii.  Vioccntia, 4tu. 
1614.  S-DflRenptratianevtrjiialEistrumcntia.  t'atav.4tu.  16 IS. 
9.  I)c  mota  locali  aniraalium,  &c.  Patav.4to.  161H.  10.  Da 
Gula,  VrntncuLo,  t-t  IiitnbnU  Tnurtatns.  IVUv.  4to.  1618. 
II.  I>e  Integumentia  corporu.  f^tar.  |6I8.  \'i.  Opera  Chi- 
rurgica,  in  parte*  duasdivisa.  Patav.  1619.  13.  Opcm  Otn- 
nik  phyaiolag;i<n  et  aoatomica.  Lipaiie,  fol.  I6tt7>  AUo  a 
cnmplcU' collcctiunnf  Ilia  wuik<  1VIU  pablisliMl  al  Loyden  in 
17:13  and  1737. 
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one  day.  Fabricius,  after  haring  raised  the  Uni- 
versity of  Padua  to  the  highest  pitch  of  reputa- 
Uon  by  his  talents,  died,  universally  regretted,  at 
the  age  of  83,  in  the  year  1619. 

The  discovery  of  the  valve  of  the  colon,  formed 
by  the  inner  membrane  of  the  gut,  and  making 
the  distinction  between  the  smaller  and  greater 
intestines,  was  made  by  Salomon  Albertus,  Pro* 
feasor  of  Physic,  at  Wirtemberg,  who  published  a 
volume  of  anatomy  *  for  the  use  of  learners,  in  the 
year  1583,  in  which  he  speaks  of  having  first  ob- 
served this  valve,  (the  use  of  which  is  to  prevent 
the  regurgitation  of  the  foeces,)  first  in  a  beaver, 
and  afterwards  in  a  man.    - 


*  Historia  plerarumque  corporis  Immani  partiuia,  in  usom 
tjTonum,  Svo.    Wittebergite  1583.  1602,  1630. 
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Prognas  of  Bot«nr  «nd  Flwmftcy  during  the  Sixtttntb 
C^nlufy. — Cansca  which  formerly  n-tanlcd  Botanical  im- 
provFioent.— TtnvHs  Uid  Utboun  of  AuKuiUva,  Ilruiufrls, 
I'tochsiiu — Connd  Ocsaer — hit  difficulties  in  early  life — 
hi*  ical  fur  tlie  iin)>rf>Ti-ni«nt  of  Botwiy—bu  Es|i«rimmts 
nn  tbc  Medicinal  |)ra[)crtiraQf  Plants — Plan  of  syatcnatic 
«rran|;<^nirtit — Clunim  niirccrtl*  to  t)>c  prr.c-mineiice  in  Ro' 
tany  on  C»ean«'s  death — [ntmduces  the  Lnun:!  and  Hane- 
chetnut — Camararius  fuundi  a  Mcdicnl  CuUr^c  and  Buta- 
nical  tiftnli-ii  at  Wiitfitilicrijc — Turner,  DodoriKDa,  CkmJ- 
ptnas — ^Thc  luttcr  nttcDi))tB  to  execute  Ova ncr>  {ilanoftya- 
teinatir   UTanjteiiKnt. — itaudvron  publiiliea  a  Phofiaaeo- 

gria — RauHiiu,  J'jhn  and  Gaspanl,  their  impix>virnii-DU  in 
oiany — Fabiiu  Lolonoa — Hix  researches  into  ancieol  Bo- 
lanjr— -Oc^a^d^^— i'ro«p«r  AipiDus. 


Botany,  altlinugh  rftcanlcil  fn)m  thp  vcrj'  in- 
fericy  of  s<H:u*ty  aa  a  ntudy  of  infiuite  itii|Hirtuiice 
on  account  uf  its  administering  to  tlic  wants,  plva^ 
Mires,  and  appetite  of  man,  cannot  be  said  to  have 
bei-n  then  prosccuteil  as  a  dijstinct  science,  or  re- 
garded otherwise  than  as  the  lovely,  yet  lowly  hand- 
maid of  medicine,  hardly  of  sufRcienC  importance 
to  attract  the  notice  of  the  siige,  much  lei^s  to  merit 
tiiv  attention  requisite  for  HysteinHtic  arrangement. 
Yet  we  Inive  the  testimony  of  Homer  for  the  fact 
of  its  being,  even  in  those  early  days,  e»teemed  as 
A  high  hniKinr  to  |>o»e<s  an  acquaintiince  with  the 
medicinal  [iroi>ertic«  of  herb*.  With  the  exce|>- 
tlon,   however,  of  tbc  casual  introduction  of  I  lie 
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subject  by  the  Grfcian  Bard,  ire  s»rek  in  vuin,  far 
itifoniiation  respecting  the  Botany  of  the  ancients 
ia  any  but  the  writers  on  Medicine;  and  eren  iti 
the  bciit  of  thc»e  the  doncriptions  an:  ^o  vague, 
and  the  histories  »o  eonfu^ed,  that  it  jg  alninst  im-i 
poMtble,  at  the  present  day,  to  determine   Ibe 
j^ants  of  which  they   wrote  by  comparisuu  with 
the  li\-ing  spw:iim'ns.      During  the   long-  atid  dis- 
mal eclipse  «rhich  fallowed  the  aretthrow  of  thv 
Western  Empire,  knowledge  of  every  description 
found   an  asylum  at  the  courtii  of  the  Caliphs, 
when'  medicine,  as  we  bare  already  &een,watf  nic- 
ce8!«fully  cultivated  by  the  Arabian  phy&irians  ;  but  i 
with    the   exception    of     adding    senna,*    c:u»ia, 
Ritula,t   niannn,!    tamarinds, |{  and  a  few   other 
simples  to  the  scanty  Muicria  Medica  of  the  ;^ge, 
they  miide  nti  farllier   progn-ss  in  botanical   re- 
i)carcbi-b  than  their  predecessors.      When  litera- 
ture began  to  revive  in   the    west,  men  iiaturallv 
regarded  the   writings   of  the  ancients  lui  the  dc- 
pwitories  of  nearly   all  tlic   then  existing   know- 
ledge,  and   hence   naturally  directed  iheii  atten- 
tion    exdunively   to   Uie  examination    and    elu- 
cidation of  the»e  ;  »iiice,  previouely  to  making  any 
attempt  at  farther   progress,   it  wait  necessary  to 
aKCvrtatu  the   progress    already  made.    Vet,  how- 
ever rational  ibia   idea  appears,   the  maimer   in 
which  it  was  applied  to  the  »tndy  of  natural  his- 
tory •wan  injudicious,  and  its  effcebt  for  a  time  per- 
nicious.    In    vain   did  the  i»tudcnt  in  Botany  turn 
to  the  pages  of  Ftiny,  of  Dioscoride«,  and  Theo- 
phrastUK,   in  the   hope   of   determining  exiifting 


*  Cassia  Scnoa. 


■f  Catliartucarpus  Kietula. 
~  Tunarindus  laiiica. 
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plaiiU  from  their  crude,  va^ue,  and  uiiinu.'llifpbtc 
descriptions,  and  much  valuable  time  vrns  Iwtt  in 
the  idle  utteinpt  to  idriitify  finiotifr  the  productions 
uf  utiicr  n.xiu■■^)  plimts  descrihi'd  by  uutbii»  who 
wrote  in  Italy  or  in  Greece.  At  lenj^h,  a  ftir 
tniods  BOJiriug  above  the  rulgnr  level,  bccaoae  con- 
vinoedtimt  the  only  pngc  in  which  knowledge  was 
to  be  found  traced  in  charartcra  which  neither 
time  nor  clinuile  could  efliice,  was  in  that  fair  and 
lovely  volume  that  nature  ever  ofTtTii  to  our 
notice. 

Froiu  this  periud  the  science  of  Botany  began  lo 
clothe  itself  in  a  oew  garb,  and  to  astuuie  a  more 
euliciug  (orui.  It  wi%s  not,  iKinever,  till  the  cIom; 
of  the  iuth,  aridtJie  bef;iiiningufthe  16th  century, 
liiat  the  science  of  Botany  could  be  truly  said  to 
assume  a  cousibteut  forui,  or  tiliuke  off  the  accn- 
niulated  cobwebs  of  iieai'ly  six  Uiuiisand  yeani. 

The  first  whoui  we  Qiid  distinguiahiiig  biuiseif  in 
the  path  of  Botany  during  this  century,  is  Louis 
Anguilliira,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  Bret 
Italian  w  bo  perambulated  Greece,  Cyprus,  Landia, 
SwitM-rland,  and  other  counlncs,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  perfecting  himself  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  proprrtieii  of  plants.  Id  this  he  succeeded 
so  far  as  to  have  been  able,  as  Nailer  informs  us, 
lo  correct  the  workd  of  Diaocorides  and  Matttiio- 
lus.  On  his  return  he  was  appointed  Curator  of  the 
Botanic  Cianien,  at  I'adua,  which  post  he  retained 
till  his  death  in  |55»,  leaving  behind  him  a  book 
on  the  knowledge  of  simples,  written  in  Italian, 
and  pubtitilu'd  in  4to.  ni  Venice,  by  MurinelH,  in 
I5(jl  ;  a  I^tin  tnni>«lution  of  which,  by  Caspar 
Baubiuj  wa^  printed  ia  6vo.  at  Basil,  in  1593. 


Amongst  th«  reiitorers  of  Botany  who  prcceiled 
Ihc  Ulubtrious  Gesner,  was  Otbo  Bninefels,  who, 
in  the  year  15S1»  publtslied  the  two  first  volunu's 
of  bis  great  Botauicul  UWk,*  which,  hmvevfr, 
was  not  completed  Wfore  the  year  1536,  when  the 
third  and  last  volume  made  its  ap[>earancu.  Id  IM^ 
be  |iublibhcd  a  Mcdlcai  Comuton-Hlace  B(xilf,t  in 
whieh  lie  treated  of  the  use  of  dmgigi;  and  In  1534:^^ 
he  published,  hia  "  Otroinns/ icon  Mr(liciuar."X  Fcw^l 
phytiiciaii^  of  his  age  ranked  higher  than  KrtintifeU 
for  professional  skill,  or  general  knowledge. 

In  154«,  Leonnrd  PuchsiiuH,  or  Fuehs,  a  native^ 
of  Wembling,  in  Bavuria,  published  his  History  of 
Plnntsj,  ill  which  he  chiefly  copied  Dtosroriiles, 
with  the  addition  of  a  few  remarks  of  his  own  :  in 
this  work  we  find  hitn  fallinsf  into  the  prerailing 
error  of  the  age,  in  expectini;  to  meet  the  plmits 
of  those  fairer  regions  in  which  the  ancients  wrote, 
beneath  the  frowning  skies  of  his  own  les«  Bivoured 
climate.     Like  Brunsfels,  Fuchdiiis  had  early  em- 
braced the  tenets  of  the  refuriiuitinii,  and,  findirig^j 
his  situation   at   IngoldHtiult  uncomfortable  on    ft^| 
religious  account,  he  rt'sigued  his  f'rofcssorship  tif  ^^ 
Medicine,  and  removed  in  1&?8,  on  the  invitutioa  ^ 
of  George,  Margrave  of  Barcuth,  (who  settled  &fl 
handsome  salary  upon  hiui,  and  treated  him  wilh       ■i 
great  respect,)  to  ()nole/l>achj  M'here  he  was  par-  j 
ticularly  successful  in  pmetice,  especially  in  tha^f 

*  Hcrbanim  vWte  iconm  ad  Nalurw  iniitaliuEi»m  saimiiA 
cuta  diligrntin  ct  utifirifl  cfflciUie :  cum  effccUbUB  carandroui 
Fol.  Basil.  1-3.     IS31-3.     1536.  ' 

t  Tbcaos  Mm  comiuunca  loci  totiuft  Mcdiciiui< :  etiun  de 
pbiu-ruacorum.    ArRcntitHi;,  1S34. 

I  Oooinuaticon  Mt-ilidiiK.  namina  cnntinens  omnium  a 
pium,  &c.    Ful.  yirgtuiorctl,  liM. 
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cure  ot  the  Bweating  sickness,  wlitch  b^aa  to 
prevail  in  Germany,  tn  IS^S.  While  hcrc»  whcrt 
lie  reaideO  five  yeiirs,  he  puliIiiJict]  a  Cninpcndiuin, 
or  Ititr<xJuction  to  tlie  practice  uf  pliysic  ;  a  Latin 
tranjitation,  accompanied  with  an  ample  coni> 
mcntjirj-,  of  The  Sixth  Book  of  Hippocrates,  and 
Ml  Apolf^^  against  'I'rivoriuti,  a  phyt^ician  of 
Louvain,  recommending  bleeding  in  the  right 
side  in  plenritiii,  and  other  inflammations  of  the 
visceni.  In  I.Vi.l,  he  accepted  an  invitation  from 
Ulric,  OukeofWirtemberg,  to  settle  at  his  Univer- 
sity, at  Tubingen,  where  the  Duke  wished  to  form 
an  a^ytnni  for  all  who  chose  to  shake  ulT  tlir  papa] 
yoke.  Here,  nfUT  a  re&idence  of  ihirty-flve  years, 
with  threat  fame  and  sticccM,  he  died  on  the  lOth 
of  May,  la06,  in  the  arms  of  hi«  wife,  in  his  Gnth 
year. 

Conrad  Gcsncr,  to  whom,  before  the  days  of 
Linnieu.4,  Botany  was  principally  indebted  for  re- 
ducing it  into  a  syiitemntic  form,  and  estab* 
li.thing  its  principles  upon  a  oorrect  basis,  wa« 
the  84)n  of  a  worker  in  hi<les,  who  fell  in  the  Swing 
wars;  leaving Cunrad,  who  wa«  born  at  Zurich  in 
1516,  in  such  porcrly  that  lie  was  obliged  to  go 
to  Strasburg  in  the  capacity  of  a  menial  ser- 
vant. Mis  master,  obaerving  his  fondne^iti  for 
study,  allmved  him  to  fallow  his  inclinations 
whenever  he  could  dispense  with  his  «erviee* ; 
by  M-hiL-h  means  he  made  such  progrcw,  that, 
having  accumulated  a  little  money,  he  »-cnt 
Mi  Paris.  There,  having  made  himself  maitcr  of 
the  Clawics  and  Rhetoric,  be  applied  to  the  study 
of  Philosophy  and  Medicine;  but,  finding  his  re- 
sources   fail,    he    was   obliged   to  return  home, 

VOU    If.  w 
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ajid  becoming  a  teacher,  was  so  successful,  that 
be 'was  mhid  enitblcd  to  nsutne  his  studies  at 
Morttjieiiier,  and  afterwards  take  the  de^ee  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine,  at  Basil,  in  J54o;  on  which 
he  nettled  in  hia  native  town,  where  he  was  ap- 
l>ointed  professor  of  Philosophy,  the  duties  of 
which  he  discharged  to  the  satisfaction  of  his 
fcliow  citizens  for  twenty-four  years.  He  had,  at 
an  early  age,  imhihcil  a  love  for  plnntSj  from  his 
uiaternid  uncle,  Friccius,  and  on  hta  return  to 
Zurich,  after  having  taken  his  degree,  tlic  salary 
of  hia  pr()fefiHor^hip,  and  the  emoluments  of  his 
practice  euabled  hini  to  prosecute  his  favourite 
pureuiu.  He  founded  and  maintained  a  Botanic 
garden  hiinuelf,  in  which  he  cultivated  all  the  rare 
or  valuable  planttj  he  could  collect.  He  kept  a 
painter  and  engraver  cuiistantly  employed,  and 
was  a  good  draughtsman  liimself,  to  which  cir- 
cumstance may  be  aHeri1>cd  the  excellence  of  the 
figuretj  lie  lias  left  us,  both  with  r^artl  to  the  liabjt 
and  fructification  of  the  plants.  He  first  discovered 
the  necessity  of  dividing  plantu  into  classes, 
genera,  and  species,  the  distinguishing  charac- 
ters of  each  of  which  he  took  from  the  flower 
and  the  fruit.  He  prosecuted  hts  researches  in 
botany  and  zoology  with  a  zeal  never  surpassed, 
and  a  discernment  till  then  unknown.  Iliitt  zeal 
led  him  to  make  sundry  laborious  jouraies  in  truest 
of  plants,  especially  in  the  Alpine  regions  ;  and 
while  he  was,  perhaps,  the  most  learned  naturalist 
of  his  own,  or  of  any  age,  he  rivalled  the  most  expe- 
rienced of  his  contemporaries  iu  practical  observa- 
tion. To  his  inquiry  into  external  characters  ho 
added  a  careful  exanunation  into  the  medicinal  pro- 
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pcitin  of  |iliiTits  ;  and  ortcn  endan^red  hifl  own  life 
or  health  in  making  experimenU  for  the  benefit  of 
others.  It  wiis  lit  one  timt'  reported  and  be- 
lieved, that  he  had  kille<]  hinwi'lf  witli  a  dose  of 
two  dmchnis  of  the  root  of  Jfnrfmiatm  ;  he  reco- 
vered, however,  and  amused  bis  fricndu  with  a  bis- 
tory  of  the  case.  IJe  at  length  fell  a  vietuu  to  the 
plague,  which  he  caught  in  hts  profinisiunal  attend- 
ance upon  tbc  sick,  and  temiinatecl  aUfeuf  active 
benevolence  and  scientist'  reHeurcli  in  tbt;  aruik  of  hi£ 
wife,  on  the  tliirteeutb  of  December,  l.T>6b,  leaving 
behind  him  the  u-ell-eurried  clianicter  uf  ha%'ing 
been  the  greatest  natundi^t  bince  the  days  uf  Aris- 
totle. His  work  "J)e  rarh  et  admiramlis  hrrbiSj 
qws.  Hive  quod  noctc  litcrant,  tive  alias  ob  caiuat 
Lnnarite  tioniinanOtr,"  4io.  printed  at  Zurich  ia 
15&5,  i8  a  curious  little  work,  with  iroud-cuts,  and 
giveti  a  description  of  Mount  PiUtc,  or  Mans 
Fractus,  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Alps,  which 
be  explored  that  year,  together  with  notice*  of 
some  nondcitcript  Alpine  plants.  lii&  **  Hi.tloria 
pltuitarum  et  viir-i,"  a  small  4t-o.  was  published, 
at  Basil,  in  1641:  besides  wliich,  he  left  a  lai^ 
numlier  of  ivorks,  on  various  parts  of  natural  his- 
tory and  botany.  But  his  botanical  remarks  on 
the  scientific  arrangement  of  plants,  which  con- 
stitute bis  distingiiiiihing  merit,  ore  chiefly  dis- 
perbcd  among  his  letters^  which  were  not  published 
till  after  his  death. 

tUiarlea  Clusius,  or  more  correctly  de  I'RcIuae, 
a  native  of  Arras,  in  llie  French  Netherliiuds, 
where  be  was  Irarn  on  the  nineteenth  of  Fcbruar}', 
lS96,andaconl£niporar}'withGc&ner,engagcdw)th 
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the  sauie  ardour,  but  by  no  means  witli  the  sauic 
genius  for  the  stud}',  in  the  pursuit  of  botanical  ^M 
knowledge,  and  made  utlein|)t«  at  a  scientific  ar- 
nirgement  of  plants,  whicli  he  distributed  accord- 
ing to  their  size,  habit,  and  sensible  quaJiUcs.     In  ^| 
157<J,  he  pubhshcd  an  account  of  the  rare  plants  " 
whicli  heobsurved  inSp^in,*enibL'litsbed\rithabove  ^\ 
two  hundred  and  twenty  engravings  of  plants,  ad-^| 
luirably  executedoo  wood.    In  several  piirts  of  this  ^\ 
work  he  pohtts  out  the  friiclitication  an  of  primary        i 
importanc-e  for  determining  the  genera  of  pIaots-^^| 
as  Gesner  had  lately  explained.    This  work  uiav  ^i 
justly  be  regarded  as  n  treasure  of  the  vegetable 
productions  of  the  southern  parts  of  Kuropc.     For* 
the  Alpine  regions  he  furnished  a  similar  work  in 
his  history  of  rare  plantsf  observed  in  Punnonia,, 
Austria,  and  the  neighbouring  districts,  cnibcltieb- 
od  mth  three  hundred   and  fifty  engravingij  on 
wood,  of  inferior  merit,   however,  to  those  in  the 
fonner  work.    Tliey  are  both,  howev«T,  very  use- 
ful and  commodious  pocket  companions   fox  the 
tmvelLing  botanist,     hi  1601  they  wvre  both  re- 
printt-[|  in  folio,  at  Antw»rp,t  with  considerable 
iidilitions,  corvsibtiiig,  among  other  things,  of  on 
ample  treiiliifC  on   fmtf^iy  eomc  of  Chisiub's  cor- 
respondence, and  Ponati's  accoiuit  of  Mount  Bal- 
dus. — III  ]5»3,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight,  he  woa 


'  Ruioruoi  aliquot  itirpium  per  Hispaoias  obeen-atanim 
hutoiia,  8ro.    Autwuqi,  1576. 

t  KArioruin  ali<)uut  fttirpium  per  PamtoniaiD,  Austriam,  et 
Ticinss  quaMlani  I'Lovincmi  ub^cr^nturuni  histona,  Kvo,  Aai- 
werp,  l&HJ. 

\  Ruriorum  plontarum  histoiia.  To).  Antw.  1601.  Hui  ii 
the  rdition  moist  frvqucDlly  ((uotetl  by  wiiurs. 
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appointed  to  the  iMtiinical  chnit  at  Ijpyden,  which 
he  retained  till  his  death.  His  third  publication 
was  his  ten  hoohit  of  exotic  plants,*  &c.,  with  nu- 
merous figures.  This  work  is  chiefly  founded  upon 
the  observations  of  Gareias  ah  Orta,  Acosta,  Monar- 
dez,  und  Bel  Ion,  ^intennixcd  witli  illiHtrHtiuun 
bv  ChihiiiH  hiiitM'lt',  u'ith  an  appendix  on  rare 
plants  tiuhjoincd.  which  is  entirely  his  own  produc- 
tion,) and  contained  the  Br^t  figure  of  the  flower 
of  the  horse  chesnut  ever  publibhnl.  Chuius  at 
len^h  died,  in  Ills  eighty-fourth  year,  on  the 
fourth  (if  April,  L609,  having  wielded  the  botanical 
sceptre,  without  u  riial,  froiu  the  death  of  Geauer, 
or  for  a  period  of  nearly  half  a  century.  Though 
unpniisefised  of  the  systematic  genius  which  con- 
stituted Ge^iier's  chief  excellence,  Cluiiiu<i  was  one 
of  the  best  practical  botanisttt  of  hi»  age :  discri- 
niiimting  plants  in  the  liappiest  manner,  and 
heightening  the  interest  uf  his  histories  by  innu- 
merable remarks  and  anecdotes,  which  carrj*  the 
reader  along  with  him,  and  enable  him  to  partici- 
pate in  his  pleasures  without  encounteiing  hut  toils 
or  privation*.  To  him  we  are  indebted  for  »oine  of 
the  finest  decorations  of  our  gardens,  and  among 
them  the  Frunus  lauro-eera8Us,t  and  .£scu1ub  hip- 
pocustjuium.t 

Although  much  praise  is  due  to  Dr.  William 
Tnmer,  (an  Englibh  contributor  to  the  science  of 
botany  who  flourished  about  this  period,  and  pub- 
lished hia  "  Herbal"§  in  lS51f)  for   having  given 


*  Eioticonun  libri  deccni.  fol.    Antw.  1605. 

•f  Caminon  launU         !  llursccbvsnut. 

^  A  new  HerbBl.  two  parU,  t'ol.    Lond.  t&5l. 
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nanica  to  many  EnglUh  ploots,  and  for  his  dili- 
gence in  examining,  and  judginentin  discriminating 
the  different  species — yet,  in  point  of  arrangement 
he  reLrogriided  to  the  worst  days  of  botaniciU  dark- 
ness, biLving  disposed  his  plants  according  to  no 
other  unatogtesor  alhnitiesthau  those  of  the  initial 
letters  of  Iheir  names  in  llic  order  of  tlie  alpbabet. 
Joachim  Cumerariubi,  a  learned  and  emiaent 
physician  of  \urimberK,  where  he  wua  born  in 
1634,  is  the  next  candidate  for  fame  in  the  fiehl  of 
botanical  int prove jtient :  having  not  only  esta- 
blished a  medical  college  in  the  place  of  his  na- 
tirit}',  in  1359,  but  formed  an  cxtcnflive  garden 
for  the  cultivation  of  botany.  With  a  new  to  dis- 
Beminatc  and  pn.>mote  botanical  knowledge,  be 
published  a  work  on  botany  and  rural  affaire*  in 
1577;  and  having  purchased,  melliodizfd,  cor- 
rected, and  enlarged  llie  coUectiona  of  Gesner  and 
Wolfe,  he  gave  them  to  the  world,  in  conjunction 
with  the  works  of  Nfatthioius,t  in  158(»:  and  in 
1 588  he  published  his  hortus  mcdicuB,^  in  which  he 
gave  brief  dcAcriptinns  of  a  large  number  of  plants, 
illustrated  by  many  new  figures.  He  had  a  few 
years  before  publiahcd  a  medical  tract  on  the  best 
menns  of  escaping  the  contagion  of  the  plaguc.[( 
He  died  on  the  eleventh  of  October,  1508. 


4 


"  Op^rcula  (le  re  niatica,  qiiibuft,  prater  alia,  catatogus  rej 
boUinica:  ct  nmtiae,  vuturuni  «t  rL-ti-utJuniin,  iDBcrtus  est,  4to. 
1577. 

t  Oc  plantia  utilissiini^,  Petri  Andrev  MattbioH  noris  io>> 
nibus  et  dcscripUoniliuB  jjlurimift  djli)^'utpr  auota,  4ti0. 

J  Horlus  nieJicu*  ct  pbilutophicus,  in  <]ii<  plurimariin) 
fttirpiani  brrrca  deacripticHieSf  no\ie  icoara  aoa  jiaucK,  matt- 
neotur,  4  to. 

11  Oe  recta  et  n«ccaKaria  ratione  preaervaDcli  &  pcgtia  coq- 
tagiouc.  1583. 
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DODONACS.<— CASALPINCS.  103 

Of  Bome  value, but  defective  in  arr&ti^cmcnt,  were 
the  labours  of  OodonBus,  or  I>odocns,  who  c-otn- 
menced  with  publishinir  hia"//u/oria  /ntgiim,"  in 
Rvo.  at  Antwerp,  in  luj'i,  and  in  15b:t  collected  bia 
various  works  into  one  rulume  divided  into  tix 
parts,  each  of  which  beiii^  sulidividcd  into  fire 
books,  he  denoniii*atcd  the  wliole  "  Stirfitum  Hii- 
toritE  sfti-  Pempmies." 

Andrew  Ca^^lpin,  of  Arczzo,  in  Tuscany,  where 
he  was  bom  in  1&U>,  wua  the  firvt  who  began  to 
execute  the  grand  conceptions  of  (iesner,  and  who 
conceived  the  project  of  arranging  aU  the  plauta 
which  were  Uien  ifnuwn  in  a  regular  aytttenu 
taking  for  his  di»tiuclive  characturij  the  variou* 
forms  of  the  fruit,  modiBed  occa:jionnlly  by  the 
consideration  of  otlier  parts.  Thi%  althnugit  not 
the  best  in  tbeor)',  is  far  fn>in  heiiig  deiititutc  of 
ingenuity  as  a  first  attempt  in  a  difficult  under- 
taking :  he  particularly  merits  Dotice  as  the  6rst 
writer  who  clearly  distinguishes  the  sexes  of 
plantii.  Casmdpin  imbibed  his  love  uf  botany  from 
Luke  Ghinez,  director  of  the  botanic  garden  at 
Hsa,  under  whom  be  wan  e<lucated.  Having  taken 
his  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine,  at  Fisa,  he  ob- 
tained the  professorship  of  anatomy  and  medicine 
there,  which  he  retained  for  many  years,  aod  disi- 
tinguishcd  himself  by  bis  eloquence  as  a  lecturer, 
no  less  than  hid  ^kill  aa  a  dissector.  Of  hit  near 
approach  to  the  great  discovery  of  the  eircidation, 
notice  has  been  already  taken.  Pope  Clement  VI 
entertained  so  high  an  opinion  of  bis  talents,  that 
be  invited  him  to  Rome,  where  be  made  him  bis 
ftrst  physician.  In  his  sixteen  t>ooks  of  plants,* 
*  Dc  planb*  libri  ■cdccim,  4to.    Ftorentue,  1&S3. 
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he  coinjmrcs  seeds  to  the  ^ggt  of  aniinaJs,  the  ted 
aerviiig  ti>  protect  and  iiuurisli  the  euibryu,  tirgerm, 
till  it  had  taken  root.  Tlic  value  of  this  urork 
is  greatly  lcsM:tied  by  the  want  of  figtirea,  and 
by  its  only  contaiuing  the  trivial  notaes.  In 
1603  he  pubHuhed  an  ap|>endix*  tu  this  workj 
which,  u'ith  the  fornu-r,  constitutes  the  tvhtile 
of  his  botanical  wntiiig^.  His  herburiuai  of 
seven  hundred  and  sixty  plants  is  said  tu  be 
yet  in  existence.  His  medical  and  philosophicai 
works  M-erc  iufinitley  more  numerons.  In  his 
publiration  on  the  properties  of  mcdicine^f  be 
uays,  that  he  considers  bleeding  useful  only  at  the 
L'oninienccmcnt  of  fevers ;  and  recommends  clear- 
ing the  stomach  and  bowels  well  out  at  the  be- 
ginning of  fevers  of  a  putrid  type.  lu  his  **  Karor- 
Tpoy,"X  he  treats  of  the  m:iteria  nicdica,  frvent,  bv- 
philiu,  &.C.,  and  says  much  in  praise  of  the  clBcacy 
of  guainciun  in  the  cure  of  the  latter  complaint. 
Xotn'ithslanding  hit;  acute  undenitiuidlnr;  und  ex- 
tensive enidit.iun,  Ciesalpinus  entertained  some  tio> 
Uons  which  we  should  hardly  have  cxjiected  to  dad 
in  so  grrnt  a  phili>sopher,  6uch  as  bis  idea,  that  men 
were  engendered  from  putrid  matter,  and  his  a<l. 
niitting,  with  Aristotle,  the  existeoce  of  intclliji[ent 
motive  bcing«,  in  the  celerjlial  spheres.  He  died 
at  Rome  in  his  eighty- fourth  year,  on  the  twenty- 
third  of  February,  1603. 

*  Af>j>cnilu  ad  libros  dc  plaotts,  4to.    Rone.  lOOS. 
t  lie  TAcultatibu*  [n«Ucuuei)t(>run,  Itbri  ihw.  Ho.  Veae. 
tiis.  1&93. 
J   Karawrfoy,  livr   •pccutum   Utia  tnedtcit    HippocraticK 
^  vxhibeiu  tliBgnoanndoa  ciumndoHjuc  mortxM,  to  qiio  multa 
TMHDbir  qu»  «  rlariMimismedicu  lotActa  ntticte  cmnt,  3  voU 
Svo.   Lyooij  1601-2-3. 
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PHAIIM.ICV.  lUft 

Phfirmacy  does  uot  apiicar  to  have  been  proee- 
cutetl  u'ith  any  very  greiit  success  during  thU  ceu- 
turj' ;  for,  being  uo  closely  connected  with,  and 
even  dependent  upon,  both  botany  and  chemistry, 
it  necessarily  partook  of  the  imperfections  of  bothj 
and  neither  of  these  sciences  liad  nti  yet  utmumed 
a  consistent  funn,  or  systeniatic  character.  Among 
the  pharniaceutiHts  of  tKe  day,  howc«Yr,  Brice  Biiu- 
deron,  a  native  of  Cliarollea,  merits  notice  for  his 
acquaintance  with  this  branch  of  mc<ltcal  know- 
ledge. In  1SU8,  he  publi:ihed  a  pharmacopoeia, 
ibunded  on  the  pharmacopoeia  Lyonnensis,  with  the 
observations  of  ('ntaliiiius  on  distilled  waters.  Tliis 
book  continuiMl,  for  a  Uiu^  periml,  the  stJindard 
work  on  pharmacy  througfaniit  France ;  and,  hiring 
translated  into  Latin  by  Philemon  Hnlliind,  was 
publiahed  in  folio  in  London,  in  lb39:  it  has  since 
Ifone  through  rarious  editions  both  in  French  and 
Latin,  but  h:ui  long  been  obsolete  from  the  great 
changes  which  botanical  and  chemicnl  discoveries 
hare  mode  in  phamiBi:y  and  llie  materia  medico, 
during  the  liuit  and  pn'dc^nt  (X'titurics.  Hnuderon 
practised  physic  at  Mo^on,  where  he  wrote  u  work 
on  the  practice  of  medicine,*  (irinted  at  Paris  in 
1620,  when,  us  he  tells  us  in  the  preface,  be  was 
eighty  years  of  age,  during  fifty  of  which  be  had 
been  in  practice. 

Among  other  contributors  to  the  pharmaceuti- 
cal knowledge  of  tins  period  we  should  nut  omit 

'  *  Praiia  in  daos  tractaniB  dijtinctai  in  prior*  o^tur  At 
frbrihwH  c«*vntialibu*,  lata  simplicibms, <]uani  oompoaitis,  coq- 
fusia,  erratki»,  mailgnia,  ac  pestiferis.  et  aympuuiuiUci!!  in 
g«Q€n  ct  ■pecic,  curaaclu:  in  puatcrion!  dn  ayniptoiiialibiM 
ct  morbis  iatcrnls  b  capite  ad  p«<ks  usque,  4to.  Puis,  1(130. 
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to  notice  Andrew  Baccius,  a  native  of  Ancona, 
and  Physician  to  Cardinal  Ascnnio  Colonna,  (af- 
terwards Pope  SixlUB  V)  who  possessed  great 
Junius  united  to  great  industry,  and,  besides  a 
work  in  folio  "  Dn  thermh,  lacubm,  Jtutnhiibus,  ^J 
ft  halneis  totitu  orhh"  puhliahed  at  Venice  in  ^| 
1571,  has  left  us  a  treatise  on  poisons  and 
their  antidotes,  published  ut  Rome  in  15Sti,  4to. 
another  on  the  dignity  of  the  Thcriaca,  also  in 
4to.,  printed  at  Padiiii  158.1,  a  folio  vohime  on  the 
natural  history  of  Wines,  on  the  Wines  of  Ituly, 
and  the  banquets  of  the  ancients,  printed  at 
Rutne  in  1506,  and  a  smidl  du'>dccimu  account  of 
geuis  and  precious  stones  with  their  medicinal 
idrtiies  and  uses ;  popular  superstition  attaching 
an  almost  i>uperimturi)I  importance  to  tiueh  sub- 
stances, cither  from  their  beauty  or  their  rarity. 

hxaong  the  writers  on  botany  at  ttus  period, 
none  distinguished  themselreK  more  successfuUv 
than  the  family  of  B:\ubtna ;  of  whom  John,  who 
was  born  at  Lyons  in  1541,  having  evinced  an 
early  prepoasej^sion  for  this  study,  was,  after  the 
completion  of  hia  preliminary  education,  sent  at 
the  age  of  twenty,  to  accompany  the  illustrioua 
Gesner  in  hia  botanical  cxcurKinns  throng^h 
France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy,  &c.  In  the 
course  of  these  he  made  a  most  copious  collec- 
tion of  plants,  which  comititiited  the  basis  of  big 
great  work,*  which  he  hati  even  then  in  contem- 
plation, (aa  we  learn  from  liU  correspondence  with 


*  HittArii  nifmtnrum  nniveT9&.lis«  3  vol.  Fol.  Ebrtiduiu, 
andii.  1660.  lii.  lO&l. 
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Gemer^)  although  it  was  not  published  till  after 
bis  death.  Oa  hie  return  front  thl■^e  excursions, 
he  settled  at  Basil,  where  he  was  elected  professor 
of  Medicine  in  1560,  but  remured  ituuu  aflvr  to 
Vverdun,  which  he  also  quitted  some  time  after 
for  Mootbclliard,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Duke 
of  Wirtembcrit,  whose  chief  physiciim  he  was. 
Here  he  pnsard  the  remaining  fortj*  year*  of  hiu 
life ;  not  however  confining  himself  cxcluaively 
to  botanical  pursuits,  hut  extending  hi^  reitearcheB 
to  Blniost  every  bninch  of  Natur»l  Historj'.  In 
1591  his  iHNik  on  plantD  named  after  the  gods  ur 
saintE,*  watt  published  liy  hie  hnKbcr  GaK|>ard  at 
Basil ;  a  RuiaJI  work,  lu  Huller  obitervea,  hut  a 
sBinpIe  of  that  which  was  to  follow.  The  pro- 
drormtsX  of  his  great  work,  in  the  completion  of 
which  his  brother  in  law  Henry  Chcrlei'  assisled, 
Was  published  in  their  joint  names  at  Yverdun  in 
1619,  and  contains  the  rudinu'ntH  of  a  natural 
clasaificatiun  of  ptaiita.  But  it  ia  upon  bis  *■'  His- 
ioria  plautantrum  nova  et  tUfsolutmimOf  cum 
auctorum  consensu  et  tlusensu  circa  ea«,"  which 
he  completed  after  the  labour  of  forty  years  but 
did  not  live  to  publish,  that  his  claiiua  to  the  rank 
he  dfucrvedly  holds  anion;;  the  improvers  of 
Botany  may  safely  rest ;  for,  whatever  may  be  it6 
errors,  (and  u:any  of  these  resulted  no  doubt  from 
the  incompetence  of  Dr.  Cbabre,  the  editor,)  it  ia  a 


*  Dc  pTantia  a  divis  saactisrc  nomea  habentibus.  Ba»i- 
Itm,  1501. 

•f  Historic  PlaBtarum  geoeialia  Prodromua.  Ebroduai, 
1619. 
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noble  work.— John  Bntihin  died  at  ^  font  bell  lard 
in  llie  year  ItJl.S,  at  the  age  of  sevciity-two  ycstre. 
Hh  brother  GuspartI,  being  his  junior  by  twenty 
years,  had  the  a(lvanta(;c  of  his  cxptTiencc  to 
assist  and  direct  him,  and  made  in  con&equence  rt 
proportioniilly  more  rapid  progress  in  the  acquijii- 
tJon  of  knovvJedge.  Having  completed  his  pre- 
liminui-j'  studies  under  Fubrieius,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished anatomists,  lit  Paciun,  MontpeUicr,  und 
I'iuib,  and  collected  in  his  travels  a  multitude  nf 
phiiiU  whicli  had  eluded  the  penetrating  search  of 
liib  brother  and  uf  Gesner,  he  returned  to  his  native 
city  Ua»il,  in  ITiSO,  when  be  took  liis  degree  of 
Doctor  uf  Medicine,  and  was  appointed  twu  years 
after  to  the  proressorehip  of  Greek.  In  1588  be 
obtained  the FrofcHiHinihip  uf  Botany  and  Anatomy, 
and  afteruardd  that  of  Medicine,  with  the  ap- 
pointments of  Chief  Physician  to  the  citj-  of 
Basil,  Deau  of  the  faculty  of  Medicine,  and  Rec- 
tor of  the  University,  lie  had  previously  publish- 
ed a  Latin  translation  of  Roussct's  book  in  favour 
of  tiie  Ciesaretui  operation  ;  adding  to  it  a  tnuUi- 
ttide  of  cases  and  observations,  especially  the  his- 
tory of  a  woman  who  had  successfully  undergone 
the  opcraticm,  and  a  description  of  the  valve  of 
the  colon,*  to  the  discovery  of  which  he  laid 
claim ;  all  which  greatly  enhanced  the  value  of 
his  translation,     in  159G  be  published  his  P/iytO' 


*  TliU  diftcovery  lo  whicli  Ba.uhia  \m  dum  od  the 
gmund  of  having  ohaerved  it  brfan:  be  h&u  read  aoy  aotlior 
wUu  k)M>ke  uf  it,  tiu  twcu  already  notkcd  M  beloii|^Bg  to 
S.  Altwrtuft. 
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piniir*  in  which  he  gives  a  general  enuineralion  of 
plants  ileicritied  from  the  specimens  preserved  in 
hilt  Ilerburia.  Moreover,  his  editiun  of  the  works  of 
Mntthiolusf  in  1598, coiibiins,  as  Hitllrrabservctf, 
a  cunsidcrablc  number  of  plujiu  which  had  not 
been  noticed  before.  His  catalof^ue^  of  ind!grn- 
ou)t  pliiiiU  growing  in  tlic  iieigUlmurhoiKl  of  Kasil 
exhibits  the  lurgv&t  collection  of  plantit  fcrouing 
upontaneouvly  In  a  single  diBtrict.  Ucsides  his 
boUuiical  works,  wbicli  are  vtry  numerous,  he 
published  one  ou  Aiiatoui)',  illustrated  by  a 
volume  of  plates,  the  latter  of  which  are  chleSy 
copied  from  Vcsalius,  while  the  formi-r  contains  an 
account  of  several  of  his  amitomical  discoveries ; 
especially  of  the  oontruction  of  the  colon  in  the 
right  side,  M-hich  occasions  obstructions  to  oc- 
rur  moK  fre<|uently  there  tluin  in  other  parts  of 
the  InleHtinal  cniial.  He  also  published  an  ana- 
tomiciil  inr|uir)'  into  the  titnicture  of  the  parts  of 
hennaphroditen  and  other  ntonitcra. 

As  a  systematic  writer  Gaspard  greatly  exceeded 
his  brother,  in  the  magnituJe  of  his  coU'Ceptions, 
and  extent  uf  his  serricvs.  I^ir  Pinox  fomis  a 
new  ara  in  Uiu  Hcicncc  of  Uotany^  and  throwa  a 
freith  light  on  the  subject,  displaying  atone  view 
the  inforuuitiou  scattered  through  a  uiultitude  of 
works. 

la  the  year  1 593,  a  renewal  was  made  of  the 


*  Fliytopinax,  am  EnunierBtio  [ilauUxum  ab  berbuiis 
OocnpUu-uEo,  4to.  B«ail,  1596. 

t  Matthioii  Opera  qiuc  extant  omnia.     Fol.  Francf.  1598. 

X  Catalopis  nwitanim  ctm  Usulcun  sjtoDtc  crcaccnti. 
um,  8YO.  Baa.  1633. 
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■  &tt«tu{>t  to  <1et«nnme  the  pUnts  spoltcn  of  by  the 
I  ancients,  by  a  comparison  of  t)ie  living  Kperiinena 

with  their  vague  aiid  uiiKatisfiictory  description*, 
in  a  work*  published  by  Fabiii5  Cobimna  or 
Coloima,  a  deticondant  of  the  noble  Houm?  of 
Colonna,  who  was  bom  at  Naples  in  1567,  and 
led  early,  as  Boerhaave  acquaints  us,  to  the  study 
of  the  works  of  Oioscorides,  in  the  hope  of  di»- 
rovering  a  cure  for  epilepsy  with  which  he  was 
troubled,  but  for  which  he  is  said  to  have  found 
the  applicHtion  of  a  causUc  to  the  thigh  by  Scve- 
rinus,  in  1630,  a  much  more  effeelnal  pcmeeJy  thau 
all  the  simples  described  by  Dioscorides.  In  this 
work,  which  watt  Burprising  for  n  young  man  at 
the  age  only  of  twenty-four,  he  hjui  most  accu- 
rately determined  the  character  of  phu  or  nri'/rf 
vfih'riun,  which  \e,  as  Huller  says,  the  plant 
whoHc  root  Diosc(»ridc8  recrtmmcndtHl  in  epi- 
lepsy, and  which  Colonna  took  according  to  his 
directions  for  a  long  time  with  considerable  nd- 
vantage,  but  without  effecting  a  cure.  A»  a  revi- 
ver  and  improver  of  Botany,  Colonna  is  eminently 
entitled  to  the  praise  bestowed  upon  him  by  Hol- 
ler ;  especially  for  the  light  which  hia  labours  have 
thrown  upon  the  writings  of  Diosoorides,  and  the 
number  of  plants  which  he  has  described.  From 
having  first  embraced  thentudyof  Botany  through 
necessity,  be  continue<l  it  from  inclination,  and 
prepared  for  the  press,  in  I  GOG,  another  botanicalf 

*  Plftotaram  aliquot  hiitoria,  !□  qua  deicribantar  PUntv 
rariorea  RatUjuorum  delinfftticnibus  nspoodentct.  4to. 
Ncapol.  1592. 

f  Mioui  cogn'ttflLratii  mriomm  que  noatro  cedo  oricnUom 
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\vork  descriptive  of  the  rarer  plants  of  Italy,  fl'Jth 
a  farther  inquiry  intu  those  wliich  correspond 
with  the  descriptions  of  tbe  ancients  :  but  though 
he  wrote  the  dedication  in  1 6 10,  he  did  not  publish 
it  for  six  years  after.  A  second  part  soon  followed. 
He  now  be^ti  to  delineate  the  (lowers,  fruits,  and 
seedit  of  plants,  and  to  take  the  similitude  of 
these  parts  as  the  bositi  uf  a  syeilCDiatic  arrange- 
ment, iu  his  Annotatioiid  on  the  M^rk  of  Francis- 
cuii  Hcrnaiide/,*  be  makes  still  greater  advances 
towards  tliat  admirable  By«tcm  of  class ificaliun 
which  Linnieus  afterwards  so  hnppily  adopted  ; 
taking  hist  characters  from  the  tiniitarity  in  the 
form  of  the  petals,  and  exhibiting  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  pistil  and  the  stamina  ;  thus  afford- 
ing the  first  dawn  of  that  syetent  which  extricated 
botanical  science  from  the  mass  of  chaotic  coiifuiiiun 
that  proved  an  almost  insurmountable  bar  to  ita 
improventent,  and  substituting  method,  harmony 
and  n-gularity,  for  nbaurtUty,  contrudirtion,  and 
disorder.  Thus  we  observe  in  the  history  of  Bo- 
tany as  in  that  of  the  diiK'over}'  of  tlic  circulation, 
liic /H-wim/trt!  preceili'8  the  appn)ach  of  the  shadow, 
and  tbe  dawn  comes  to  announce  the  day. 

The  works  of  Colonua  were  republished  in 
1744  by  James  Plaucus,  accompiioied  with  ub- 
serrations  by  the  Lyncei,  (a  Society  of  Nb- 
turalists  of  which  he  had  been  a  member,) 
with  a   biographicul    sketch   uf  the   author  pre- 

stirpum,  eqitiriLtis,  qua  nnn  pancx  sb  antiquioribiu  deKnptK 
t)ier|uinjntu>  t-t  ilcclaiftutur,  4ta.  Romip,  1616. 

*  Ailnotatioim  cl  Uditionn  sd  Upat  Fnncuci  Henuin- 
dnz,  «l  N«i<li  Antoaii  Reccbi.  1637. 
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fixed.     As  U  a.  conimim  case  with  persons 
Inbour  iindrr  a  similar  toniplaJnt,  Colonna  ouU 


lived  all  his  faculties,  nnd  at  lengili  died  at  tlia^| 
agcof  eighty-three,  in  the  year  les],  ^^ 
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Nearly  the  last  writer  of  whom  notice  needs  be 
takL-n  during  tbia  century  is  John  Gerardc,  the 
author  of  the  "  Herbnl"*  which  wan  so  long  re- 
garded as  a  standard  work  by  the  merely  li^ngUah 
botatiint.     The  basis  of  this  work  n-as  the  '*  AVrr- 
piwn  Hisioria:  sej:  Pemptadei"  of  Dodonieus,  al- 
ready spoken   of,   and  it  exhibits  a  remarkable, 
although  certainly  fortuitous  approxiniatioii  to  the 
more  modern  ByBtem  of  arrangement  according  to 
the  iititural  orders.     It  its  divided  into  tliree  booktj ; 
the  first  uf  \v'liich  is  devoted  to  the   cunKideration 
of  the  gruHses,   grain,  rushes,   reeds,    flags,  and 
bulbe ;  this  arrangement,  however,  niis  not  the 
result  of  any  examination  of  the   structure  of  the 
seeds,  or  any  regard  to  the  number  of  cotyledooB^ 
but  solely  of    the    consideratioo  of  Uie    simpli- 
city of  their  leaves,  and  a  certain  ainiilarity  in  their 
general  form.     Hence  the  resemblance  to  the  na- 
tural system  is  merely  apparent,  Iwing  as  strictly 
artificial  as  the  sexual  system  of  Linntpus.     The 
second  book  contains  most  of  those  plants  which 
minister  to  the  want«  or  gratifications  of  man,  as 
those,  for  instatice,  which  contribute  to  the  supplyof 
the  table,  the  purposes  of  phannaey,  or  to  the  Aeca- 
ration  of  the  garden  :  while  the  third  cxhtbitti  a  mot- 
Jcy  group  of  nil  the  amissa  in  the  two  first ;  being  a 
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inisccIlBoeous  aaf^mblngc  of  forest  trccB,  ahrul>9, 
fruit  l>caring  plant*,  whether  arborescent  or  hcr- 
bttceotis,  rtrsiiig,  gittnit,  ht>atli!k,  ino*»et,  mushrnoins, 
and  tnariuc  plnnts,  crypttigamic  and  phienoguiuic, 
arriinged  without  the  slightest  regard  to  habit, 
analogy,  form  or  rcaciubliince. 

Such  was  the  celeb  nit  rd  Herbalof  JohnGerarde, 
which  is  fltill  highly  prizuil  by  the  collrctoni of  bib- 
lical rarities,  although  as  a  iHiiili  of  science  it  is  ut^ 
terly  wiirtlUcss.  John  (ierarJi-,  its  author,  Mho  vraa 
borii  at  Nuiitwich,  la  Cheshire,  iii  the  year  15-1&, 
was,  if  we  believe  Gnuiigerj  chief  gardener  for 
many  years  to  the  celebrutrd  Lord  Burleigh,  mi- 
nister to  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  wob  uiueb  attached 
to  the  cultivalion  of  plants,  niid  poMiessed  the  first 
colh-ctiot)  of  exotics  in  Kiigluiid,  uuuiy  of  «liidi 
M-ere  introiluccd  by  Gerarde,  But  whatever  cre- 
dit may  he  due  to  Graiii|^r's  account  of  his 
having  filk'd  so  menial  u  nituutiou,  Gerartic  is  well 
Luown  to  have  been  a  surgeon  of  considerable 
eniiiicnce,  tidents  and  erudition,  residing  in  llol- 
boni,  in  the  days  of  Kliiubcth,  and  having  an  ex- 
tensive botanic  garden  of  hid  ownj  of  which  he 
published  a  catalogue  in  i:>!l6,*  ncnr  become  so 
rare,  notwithgtandiiig  his  luiving  rc-printcd  it  in 
lh99,  that  scarcely  a  single  copy  is  known  to  exists 
besides  that  in  the  British  Museum, — which  is 
highly  valuable  as  furnishing  an  authentic  ai-count 
of  the  plants  at  that  time  in  cidtivation  in  Eng- 
land, and  wa:j  of  great  use  to  Mr.  Alton  in  fixing 
the  date  of  the  introduction  of  many    old    plants. 

*  C«tMlogiu  tlorti  Johaonu  Gcrardi,  London,  1596. 
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This  catalogue  coiituns  l,0R3  distinct  speoes,  or 
%vliat  were  tUeu  regarded  as  such ;  although  nuiDV 
were  doubtless  only  varieties  ;  and  an  attestation  is 
Subjoined,  signed  hy  that  emineat  botanist  Lobel^ 
stating  that  he  bad  seen  nearly  the  whole    of  the 
plants  named  in  tbc  catalogue,  grooving  and  floir- 
ering  io  Gemrde's  garden.     As  a  catalogue  uf  the 
contents  of  one  of  the  earliest  botanic  gardens  in 
£urope,  this  work  i»  highly  curious,  and,  being  so 
fxtremely  rare,  should  be  reprinte<)  before  time  or 
accident  has  robbed  us  of  the  only  cojiy  almurt 
which    in  known  to   exist,  and  of  which  a  reprint 
would  formal!  appropriate  companion  totfae  ralna- 
ble  catalogue  of  the  royal  collection  at  Kew.     Ge- 
rarde,  although  by  no  means  capable  of  vying  with 
Lobel  in  point  uf  erudition,  contributed  much  to 
the  improvement  of  lx)tany  in  England,  not  only 
by  the  introduction  of  numerous  exotics,  but  also 
by  promoting  the  discovery  of  indigrnoua  plants  un- 
knonn  before,  and  airakening  n  taste  for  the  refined 
and  beneficial  pursuits  of  horticulture  among  our 
rude  and  unpolished  anceston;.     Hence  the  name 
of  Gerarde  will  be  remembered  by  pverj-  British  bo- 
tanist with  respect,  long  after  litu  iierbal  tias  ceased 
to  exist.     From  a  learned  hititorical  preface,  pre- 
fixed to  a   second  edition  of  the  Herbal  in  lC3tf, 
publi^'hed     !>}'   DtHTtor   'HioniaH    Johnson,    (who 
amended  many  of  its  errors,  and  added  largely  to 
its  contents,)  we  learn  that  Gerarde  survived  the 
pubUcation  of  the  first  edition  about  ten  years,  and 
clo:<ed  hiii  existence  in  ItiOf. 

Before  wc  enter  upon  a  new  century,  gratitude 
lo  another  of  the  restorers  of  botany,  to  whose 
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Labours  both  botanical  and  medical  science  arc 
deeply  indebted,  forbids  the  name  of  Prosper  AL- 
ptnus,  or  Prospero  Alpiui,  a  contvmpornrj-  with 
our  couutry'uian  Gerarde,  to  be  paaved  without 
notice,  or  noticed  without  respect.  Alptnus  woo 
Ibe  son  of  a  physician,  and  juuior  to  Gerarde  by 
about  eight  ycars^  having  been  born  at  Marofitica, 
in  the  state  of  Venice,  in  1S&3.  He  commenced 
life  an  a  soldier,  but,  preferrinfif  the  gown  to  the 
sword,  and  the  temple  nf  /Ksculapius  to  the  field 
of  Mars,  exchanged  the  army  for  the  nniver- 
sky,  and  eommcnoed  a  course  of  medical  gttidies 
at  Padua,  where  he  bmk  the*  degree  of  d<HTtor,  in 
IK78.  Attached  to  iHitaiiical  pursuits,  and  de- 
eirotis  of  studying  thr  plants,  il4  well  as  the  dis- 
eases and  manners  of  other  countries,  he  obtained 
!b  1580,  through  hia  father's  inlerest  with  the  Se- 
nate, an  appointment  to  attend  the  Venetian  Con- 
sul to  Kgypt,  where  he  remained  three  yearn,  du- 
ring which  he  devoted  himself  with  ardour  to  the 
study  i>f  phuitH,  as  well  an  the  medical  practice  of 
the  inhabitants — of  both  which  he  gave  an  inte- 
resting and  valuable  account  after  his  return,  in 
his  book  nn  the  plants  of  Lgjpt,*  (in  which  he 
set  tlie  example  of  making  the  first  attempt  at  ex- 
phuning  the  fructification  of  plants  upon  scientific 
principles,)  in  his  diiUogue  respecting  the  cele- 
brated Balm  uf  Gilead,t  and  in  bis  four  books  on 
the  state  of  Medicine  among  the  Egj'ptians  ;  t   ^ 

*  De  ntmtte  E^Tpti,  tibri  tns,  4ta.  VenedU,  1593. 
+  D?  Bal»anio,  Dtnlripu.  Facc.4to.  VctM-iiin,  1593. 
I  l)e  Me<ticina  Egypdorum,  lihri  qoAtuor.  Vcnet.  1 6 1 1 . 
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work  :Lb(tuitding  in  ingenious  aod  intece)»titig  in- 
fonaatioii  respecting'  the  diseases  prevalent  among 
Uie  inliabitaiiU,  mid  the  methods  of  treatment, 
bulli  iiit^dical  mild  i-urgicai,  whicb  were  in  use 
iimung  them.  Aaioiig  other  remarks  ^tJiidi  are 
contained  In  this  work,  we  find  thut  the  practice  of 
employing  opium  fur  the  purputte  of  intoxiciition, 
no  prevalent  eveu  at  the  pretieiit  day  miiong  the 
nations  of  the  East  who  profess  the  rclij^joii  of 
Mahomet,  has  not  i':^caped  his  notice  ;*  nor  has  be 
omitted  tu  mention  tlic  state  of  faintness  and  tau- 
guor  10  which  the  abuse  of  this  narcotic  reduces 
those  who  have  recourse  to  it,  and  from  whicli 
thry  are  to  be  roused  only  by  the  exhibition  of 
the  most  potent  aromatics.  Such  was  the  repu- 
tation acquired  by  Alpinus,  that,  on  his  return  to 
Italy  ill  l5H(j,  he  was  appointed  physician  to 
Andrew  Doria,  IMncc  of  Mclfi  at  Genoa,  from 
whence,  as  hia  fume  increased,  he  was  recalled  by 
llie  Venetian  Senate,  and  appointed  professor  of 
botany,  and  curator  of  the  physic  garden  at 
Padua.  Thetie  appointnumLs  he  n^tained  till 
hU  deatli  in  November  Kill!,  wheit  lie  was  suc- 
ceeded by  one  of  bis  t>on&,  who  hud  pn>bably 
been  hib  assistant  in  lecturing,  as  he  became 
cxtjvuiely  deaf  and  infirm  some  years  before  his 
death,  t 


*  De  Med.  Egj'pt.  lib  iv.  oip.  i. 

t  Besides  the  works  mcntiuanl  to  the  text,  Alpiaus  wrote 
"  j)r  Khvpvalim.  Difwrtalio  Inamjicrulit  :"  "  Hr  PUmtit  tm~ 
oticit :"  "  De  prauufiand/i  tita  vl  mwie  itgrvlantium,"  ntil»> 
lisbvtl  in  1601,  Bad  cODsUting;  chiefly  of  a  coUcctiun  antl  u- 
nLngcnicnt  of  the  prosnostica  at  fli|>{>ocr&tes  :  and  "  Dp  AJe- 
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On  kxiking  back  to  the  history  of  the  sixti^enUi 
ceaturj',  and  coniparitig   it  with  the  long  fteries  of 
ages  which  pruccded  it,  the  mind  is  forcibly  struck 
with  the  va»lneiiB  of  diffcrcrictr  between  thein ;  the 
faculties  of  man  appear  u  if  suddenly  and  vio- 
lently awakeneil  fnnn  an  oppressive  and  prcterna- 
turiil  torpor,  which  had  long  enchained  them,  to 
the  due  cxerciiic  of  their  function)) ;  man  appears 
compiinitively  as  though  but  just  ereiit€-d,iind  M'nt 
for  the  first  time  into  tht*  wnrhl  with  ihr  Almighty 
fiat  from  his  bctievolent  author,  to  see,  to  enjoy, 
and  to  vinderHlanil.   Alt  the  knowledge  of  the  agei 
gone  hy  uppeant  hut  as  empty  vi^iouK  of  cliilditih 
s(>eLtdation,  or  superstitious  delusion.  To  what  are 
we  to  attribute  this  might}-,  thin  almost  incredible 
change  ?  this  sudden  enicritioii  from  the  most  pro- 
found eclipse,   into  ihe  nipid   dawning  of  a   bril- 
liant day  ?  to  what,  hut  to  tJiose  two  great  eventu, 
whirh  HliiHfk  the  empire  of  darkness   to  its  very 
centre,  and  dissipated  the  phantasies  of  ignorance 
hefure   the  light  of  knowledge  ? — to  the  iliiieovcty 
of  the  art  of  printing,  and  to  iti>  uecesiiar)' rcstdt, 
the  revival,  or  rather  the  new   birth  of  letterB ; 
and  to  the  emancipation  of  the  human  mind  from 
tlie  eliackh-s  of  a  gross   and    corrupting  supersti- 
tion. These  were  the  ghirious events  which  marked 
the  do»e  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  whose  ef- 
fects began  to  appear  in  the  kixleenth  :  the  Mi>d 
was  sown,  but  it  remained   for  the   scventeenthi 


rfiriiM  m»lb^cv,"  puUIu1>e<l  ID  IGII,  in  whtcli  be  •ndca- 
voura  to  npl&in  and  revive  the  obeolclc  ttocthnes  of  the  Me- 
thodic KCL 
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eighteenth,  and  nineteenth  centuries  to  reap  the 
rich  and  productive  harrest.  Ib  the  sixteenth 
century,  likewise,  we  obserre  the  in&nt  germa  of 
Bome  of  those  vast  discoverieu,  tiiat  have  since 
added  so  much  to  the  utihty  as  well  as  the  splendour 
of  science,  hastening  to  maturity,  and  preparing 
for  their  approaching  development. 
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progme  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  during  tlie  MVn- 
teentb  crnturr — ('AnthMi<)«^  recommended  in  DisordHft 
of  the  Unnu-y  Otkbus,  by  Uaraoiiu — Accowit  of  &  pe- 
culiar Wono  Fever  at  Imola  by  CodroDchiu ;  and  of  a 
rieurUy  with  ft  typboid  character  at  Padua,  by  Colic — 
Vim  ilclmont  oppoMt  the  By*tem  uf  Ualen,  and  Mib*ti- 
tuiei«  the  Chemical  Practiev — CiataMedica — Baromto't  Ac* 
count  of  the  IVriptteamony  of  1630— Caae  of  Aneurina 
— Koyol  Society— Controreray  rcapectinf;  Pemvian  Bark— 
BaduB — Chiffl*^Malipiant  Fever  in  Sicily — Guy  Pi»lii»— 
Sylvius' Theory  of  Morbid  Action — Chainbcrlcn'*  Obste- 
tric Korcepa — Ilorri,  an  Impostor — Introduction  of  Malt 
AccoQcheura — Julian  Cletneat — Arsenic  a  remedy  for  Can* 
cer — Sydenham — I'raosfusion  of  Blood — Wtltruiu  Coi*  aa 
advocate  for  the  u«of  Bark — Archer— -liachoff  introduces 
bumloy  witli  Moxa,  in  (j<jut — Dlasiutt-^omes  Young  of 
PljnBflOlfa—Ulanciu'd— Pc-tnficd  Child— Bellini,  hia  De- 
■cription  uf  Calali^|wy — Boerhaave — Amiuan — Colbatdl— 
Bagli  VI — Cyi»riiin — Breudel. 

R,\piD  aa  we  have  seen  Oie  advaDce  made  in  the  oo 
^uiaitiuti  of  uMful  kuowkdge  to  have  been  since  the 
email clpatiun  uf  the  human  mind  fn>iu  tlie  tnun- 
meiji  of  »uper«tition,  and  the  iiiipul!»e  which  the 
newly  di»coTercd  art  of  printing  gave  to  the  diffu- 
sion of  knowledge  during  the  sixteenUi  century— 
the  further  wc  dcbccnd  the  stri-am  of  limc.thu  more 
forward  do  we  And  the  march  of  improvement,  the 
more  rapidly  do  wc  observe  the  crops  mellowing 
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for  the  harvest;  and  the  state  of  medicjU  bnow- 
led^'c  will  be  fuuiid,  at  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  nearly  as  much  in  advance  of  the 
pttiiit  at  which  we  have  just  left,  aa  that  point  was 
beyond  the  stale  in  which  the  celehralt'd  school 
of  Salcrnum  found  it  in  the  eleventh  ccnturv. 

Early  in  this  century  the  town  and  vicinity  of 
Imola  were  visited  with  a  febrile  affection  which 
appears  to  have  been  produced  by  womrib,  of  which 
an  account  has  been  given  by  Kaptintc  Cudron- 
clin9,  an  intelligent  physician  of  that  place,  in  a 
work  published  at  Bologna,*  in  1G03,  wherein 
he  observes  that  the  only  relief  to  be  obtained 
was  from  the  expulsion  of  a  worm,  differing  in  ap- 
pearance frnni  those  which  are  ordinarily  found  to 
infest  the  abdominal  viscera.  As  he  has  not  ^ren 
any  farther  deaeriptiun  of  this  M'orm,  it  would  hr 
diflieult  to  determine  how  far  Ms  opinion  of  its 
being  di.slinct  from  the  ordinary  worms  uf  the  in- 
testines vraa  carn>ct,  altliough  the  probubility  is 
that,  from  the  locality  of  the  conipluint,  and  itti  not 
having  been  obeerved  iu  any  preceding  or  succeed- 
ing year,  the  worm  which  produced  it  hiwl  (origi- 
nated from  ova  peculiar  to  the  waters  of  that  place, 
and  more  plentiful  than  usual  in  ttiat  year.— Co- 
dronchiiB  was  the  author  of  sevend  other  ingc- 
niouH  medical  works,  which  will  he  found  iu  the 
list  of  thnsc  recommended  by  Bocrhaave,  in  bis 
"  Methodus  studii  medici."    Among   these    were 

*  Tic  mnrhii  qui  Imoltc  et  alibi  comoiuuiUr  anno  IGOS 
vafEati  sunt  Commeutaflue,  in  i[uo  iratiuimum  du  lumhrich 
tnctatui,  ct  At  morbo  novo,  prulapsD  oeiujic  c&rtila^inis  mu- 
crouue,  4to.  BocoaiK,  1003. 
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one  on  a  safe  and  chrUtinn  mwlc  of  curing  tlUcaae,* 
with  n  tract  subjoined  on  the  Cucntius  Imdicia^ 
and  anltmoiiy,  published  near  (he  elose  of  tlie  lust 
rcnuirj*.  These  berries,  which  arc  obtained  from 
the  Ctircubts  lanifiostn^f  a  climbing  shrub  grow- 
ing on  the  rocky  shores  of  Cclclirs  and  the  Molnc- 
cns,  are  t-niployed  by  the  iiihaliiUiitii  of  tlic  n*gii}iis 
in  which  they  gmw,  to  intoxicate  fitih  and  birds. 
In  this  country  brewers  have  hiid  the  credit  of 
employing  them  in  the  nuiniifdctureor  their  beer, 
in  onler  to  communicate  to  it  an  intoxicating 
<juulity^  without  the  necessary  expenditure  of 
malt.  Since,  however,  in  an  ovcrdo.sc  they  might 
prore  deatruetive  to  life,  their  use  baa  been  pru- 
dently proiitbited  by  Ihw.  In  niedicincj  however, 
they  might  perhupii  l>e  adi-aiitageoui)ly  Kubtilituted 
in  many  forms  for  opium,  in  cases  where  the  ex- 
hibition of  thcLt  drug  is  either  questionable  or 
iniuhniMiible.  Uesidea  these,  Codroiichus  wrote 
a  trcatiM:  on  poisons  and  their  antidotes;  on  din- 
ea-^e.s  produced  by  witehcriift,  in  the  reality  of 
which  he  believed  ;  on  ho!ir*enes8  and  other  affec- 
tions of  the  voice ;  on  hydrophobia,  of  which  he 


*  De  chrirtixna  rl  tnla  meitcudi  ntione,  eum  trutatu  dc 
baccia  orirnUlibus  ct  antimuDiu,  It'i.  Kerrsni,  1.^91. 

t  De  Cud.  !}y«t.  Nnt.  \oL  i.  p.  &I9.  It  m  Troni  the  root 
of  another  •|>oriea  of  tJiift  girnua,  thi'  Cocmlut  palmiitit.  (th 
Cand.  I .  C.  M2)  that  ralmmbo  or  mlnmbu,  one  of  th«  inOf t  vftlua- 
blc  of  ixit  ittnuiu-hic  bitten,  \*  ot)taia(.-d.  Thv  C  (laliuatus  i» 
a  climbiDB  plant  witli  a  (Kreniiial  root  kiid  aouual  ttlcin.  trt- 
queatin  tlw  fthulv  wouda  ofthf  caateni  cwut  of  Aftica.  bc- 
[wcen  Obu  and  Mouutibo,  where  it  b  regardcil  u  a  specifk 
in  the  cure  of  Dyscotcry,  nnd  Diarriisi;  a  Act  ooticcd  by 
F.  Kcdi,  and  J.  Cur>-u  Scnunedu  ftbuul  the  luidtUc  of  this 
century 
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bad  seen  several  ca9e«  ;  and  on  the  use  of  helle- 
bore in  medicine,  which  he  commends  highly  aud 
advociitcn  strongly. 

I'he  second  |)u  blication  of  merit  which  attracts  at- 
tention in  the  century  we  are  treating  of,  li  a  quarto 
volume  on  iiffcctions  of  the  urinary  organs,*  writ- 
ten by  Theodore  Baronius,  a  physician  of  Crcnion 
who  recommends  the  internal  use  of  cantharid 
in  ouch  nffectionsj  ^a  practice  which  it  is  probable 
Greenveldt  learned  from  him) ;  be  also  adopted  Uie 
plan  iif  curing  calculfius  atTcctions  by  means  of  U- 
tbontriptic  hqimra  injected  into  the  bladder.  Ita- 
rouiuu  \VM  a  strenuous  defender  of  the  do<-trines 
of  Gnlen,  ukaintainiug  tliat  it  \ras>  more  honourable 
to  err  with  him,  than  to  reason  ever  so  correctly 
npon  liny  other  system:  fortunately,  however,  be 
did  not  KulTer  this  blind  and  irrational  bigotry  to 
mislead  him  in  the  path  of  practice,  in  which  we 
find  him  frequently  deserting  his  guide  when  he 
would  have  led  him  into  error. 

'I'hu  city  of  Padua,  so  distinguished  for  its 
UniviTbity,  and  the  euiineut  talents  of  its  several 
[irofessurs,  in  tlie  various  departments  of  Medical 
Science  es|ie(:i»lly,  was  visited  in  1010  by  a  pleu- 
risy, which  appears,  from  the  account  given  of  it 
L by  John  Colle,  professor  of  physic  there,  to  have 
partaken  of  the  typhoid  character,  since  it  did  not 
admit  of  general  depletion  of  the  system  by 
bleeding  at  the  arm  ;  but  readily  gave  way  under 
a  course  of  local  bleeding,  accompanied  by  a  suffi. 
; 
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De  oprnUJAiuH  nulnndi  tnplid  brsiflnc  et  cnrAtioac.  libri 
duo,  in  quibw  murbi  niium  et  wmcv,  ci  Golvoi  pncMrticn 
vncatt,  pcrtrvcUAtur,  -ito.  Cremona,  \600. 
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cient  solubility  uf  the  b»wrU,  produced  by  the 
use  of  tuiltl  purgativcH  iiad  occasioiiiil  glyittura. 
Inn  work  on  the  practice  of  Mi-dicinp,*  which 
Colle  publinhrd  a  few  yenrs  After  thb  viBitation, 
he  give»  a  history  of  epidemic  diuives,  wherein 
he  incliules  an  account  of  thi»  pleurisy.  In  the 
yenr  I^'Sl  he  published  another  work,t  dedicsited 
to  Cosmo  II,  in  nhtch  he  lays  down  a  very  ra- 
taonnt  6y«teni  of  medicine,  and  makes  many  ex- 
<x:Uc:it  practical  obMirrations ;  and,  in  L<>'28,  he 
pubti»Jied  a  Ireutise  on  Syphilis,  in  which  he  gives 
a  concise  history  of  the  coaipluint  and  its  symp- 
toms, and  lays  down  a  plan  of  core,  conaist- 
ing  in  the  use  of  mercurial  ointments  and  fu- 
migalion.  Colle  was  a  native  of  Bclluno,  where  he 
was  born  in  \5hHf  and^  baring  studied  medicine  at 
Pwlua  nnik.-r  Cappivaccius,  and  taken  the  degree 
of  doctor  in  1584,  settled  at  Venice;  whence, 
after  practismg  fifteen  years,  he  removed  to 
Pwlua  ou  his  appointment  to  the  medictd  chair. 
He  WHS  a  voluminous  writer,  and  author  of  many 
more  works  thsiti  have  been  now  noticed.  His 
death  took  place  at  Padua  in   1^1. 

About  litis  periuil  the  revolution  which  Para- 
celsus and  liis  followers  had  commenced  in  the 
practice  of  Medicine,  by  the  substituUon  of  the 
chemical  for  the  Galenical  school  of  Medicine, 
may  be  cousidered  as  having  attained  its  coinple- 


*  M«diciDi  prurtica,  itivF  niflhoduii  ragnoscnndomn  ct 
canuidonun  onniuni  sirectaura  peetilMitiuin,  M.  Ifil?". 

f  C«*raitor  msdioeiM  triplext  wqiM  cxtrciuiia  totius  ulit 
laolinB  dccjas,  w  coDtultatiDDes  mcdiciDsin  rt  qoaauoim 
pnctioc  |iroponuotur,  fol.  Vcncttb,  1621. 
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lion  under  the  daring  lead  of  ihe  celebrated  John 
Bti|jti»t  Van  Helmnnt,  (the  descendant  of  an  illus- 
trious family  at  Biu^scls,  where  he  was  bom  in 
1577,)  who  in  1621  published  his  first  worit*  in 
Bup|)ort  of  the  supposed  property  of  the  magnet 
in  healing  wounds. 

Van  Helniiint  appears  to  have  exhibited  early 
proofs  of  getiiuH,  and  to  have  made  such  proft- 
cieucy  in  his  elementary  btudies  that,  by  the  time 
he  had  attained  his  sevcnteent)*  year,  be  had  goue 
through  the  usual  courses  of  philosophy  at  tlie 
university  of  I^ouvain ;  during  which  prucess  be 
had  discovered  how  much  hypolliesis,  and  bow 
little  real  knowledge  were  contained  in  books  of 
what  was  ixmipously  culled  science.  Su'ih  was 
his  ardour  in  tht>  pursuit  of  knowledge  that  he  is 
said  to  have  gone  thniugh  the  works  of  Galen 
twice,  and  of  Hippoerates  oiiue.  together  with 
nettrly  the  whole  of  the  Greek  and  Arabian 
writers  on  Mediciuc,  and  to  have  made  copious 
obser\-aiion8  upon  them— before  the  completion 
of  bis  twentieth  year,  lie  appears  to  hare  foruied 
a  vague  idea  of  the  importance  of  experiment  and 
induction  as  the  only  legitimate  sources  of  solid 
information  ;  but  he  doe*  not  seem  to  have  me- 
thodized bis  ideas  on  the  subject  sufficiently  to 
pursue  that  plan  with  full  eflecl.  Having  taken  his 
doetor'a  degree  at  Louraiu,  and  being  wearied  with 
the  unsatisfactory  search  after  knoM-lcdgc  in  Uie 


*  Dv  MsKQCtirn  Vulncnim  natural)  et  Irgltimft  cnrstknie, 
contra  Jobuuurm  Hnbcrti  Soc,  Jesu  Thcologum,  9«».  ?■*»», 
1631. 
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pagcn  of  authons,  he  comniencetl  a  course  of  Ira- 
veU  fur  Iwu  years,  during  %«-htch  he  ga.ve  himself 
up,  with  the  sauie  zeal  wliich  he  had  foniicrly 
devoted  1(1  the  study  of  books,  to  the  instrucUonit 
of  meu  who  pretended  to  an  acquuinlaiice  with 
magic  and  phUosophy,  and  obtained  a  siuatteriiig 
ofcheuiutry  from  an  Ulilerale  uian  upon  H-)iom  he 
gtUDibled  in  the  course  of  hii  rambles.  Ilaong 
in  1609  married  a  lady  uf  good  family,  and  large 
fortune,  he  retiretl  to  Vilforde.  Tlu-rc  he  pro- 
secuted his  researches  into  the  products  of  nature 
without  interruption.  There,  too,  tlie  empirical 
knowledge  he  hod  octjuired  of  the  properties  of 
several  chemical  remedies,  recalled  his  att^rntion 
to  professional  practice,  of  which  he  had  so  long 
lost  bight ;  and  though  he  confined  him^lf  to  giv- 
ing advice  to  such  a»  called  upon  hiiu  at  his  resi- 
dence, and  took  no  rentuneration  for  his  prescrip- 
tions, his  aflvice  was  solicited  by  nuiltitudc^,  and 
he  boaxtn  in  his  works  of  having  cured  many  thou- 
•andft  annually.  In  this  miuiner  he  devoted  his 
tinu'  for  the  space  of  thirty  years  to  the  calls  of 
humanity,und  to  reseurehcs  in  the  laboratory ;  in  tlie 
pracecution  of  which  last  he  necessarily  made  a 
considerable  number  nf  important  discoveries  in 
chemialry,  among  which  may  be  reckoned  the  spirit 
of  hartshorn,  the  spirit  of  sulphur  prr  campunnm^ 
ag  it  was  then  called,  and  the  volatile  constituent* 
of  the  Spa  watent,  which  he  firat  named  fSaif 
from  the  German  GeUlt  that  signiAca  Ghost  or 
Spirit.     .Among  Uie  various  new  substances,  or 

*  Carboaie  add  pa. 
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nev  RiMUficntioDS  of  suhataMces  already  known, 
which  Van  Hdmont  thus  made,  Uiere  were  many 
which  exerted  a  powerful  itifliieoce  over  the  ani< 
mal  4Econoiny,  and  exUihitcd  amaitifcst  superiori- 
ty  over  the  inert  siinjiU-s  iidopied  tn  the  Cjah'nical 
pnctke.    This  served  to  strengthen  his  former 
prejudices  ogainat  the  doctrines  of   tliat  school, 
which  111-  in  ixioKcquencc  attacked  with  renewed 
rigour,  and  coiiijiderable  etrength  of  argument, 
and  at  length  completely  overthrew.     In  hi»  trea- 
tine  "  iJe  liumaribtis  Galeni,"  he  puiiitod  out  the 
gross  absurdily  of  tlie  Gak-nical  h}i-pothe&i«  of  the 
four  elements,  tliu  four  4juaUties  with  their  font 
degrepK.  and  the  four  luunours,  all  uf  which  he 
showt)  to  have  been  perfrctly  gratuitous,  and  un- 
suppurti^d  hy  a  shadow  uf  evidence;  and  he  exposed 
the  errors  i>f  the  pnicticc  founded  upon  such  un- 
ftubbtunlial  and  even  falluciotifi  assuuiptioiis.    At- 
tempting, huwever,  Ukc  FatacclKUH  M'ho  preceded, 
and  Johu  Brown  who  foUowcd  him,  to  f^eneraliu 
the  undigested  masd  of  factti  which  be  bad  accu- 
mulated, and  reduce  the  whole  of  Medicine  to  ft 
few  chemical  principles,  he  substituted  a  jargoa 
a^  uriiritelligibk,  and  theoriev  as  vi>iaiiary  as  those 
which  he  had  itucceeded  in  expelling.     He  how- 
ever acijuired  at  the  lime  considerable  reputation 
hy  the  numerous  wurks  wliicli  be  published,  ukI 
the  dibcuveriea  iti  chemiiiitr}'  which  he  made;  and 
his  doctrines  continued  for  a  long  time  to  pre- 
ponderate   in    the    ichools    of   Medicine.      HU 
work*  are   now,  hoM'ever,  rc^rded  only  in  the 
light  of  curio!iitie)4,  containing  a  strange  admix- 
lure  of  shrewd  conjecture  and  absurd  jargon,  the 
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genus  of  many  valuable  discoveries  buried  be- 
neath a  uass  of  iguorance  uud  rubbtitU.  Some 
of  bis  opinions  may  be  found  under  new  modifi- 
cationti  in  the  speculationii  of  later  writers,  and 
we  can  recognize  h\a  ^rc^tetu  in  a  more  refined 
form  in  tin;  f'is  Medivatrix  Naittrtv  of  Ilcflfiuan 
and  CuUcn,  u-bile  Silvius  and  bis  followers 
adopted  bis  lbt*ory  of  femicatiition!)  almost  with- 
out alteration.  To  chemistry  bis  servicvs  were  of 
the  greatest  value,  and  he  cutitributcd  largely  by 
his  labours  to  prepare  the  way  for  modern  disco- 
veries. He  died  in  his  eixty-fourth  year,  on  the 
30th  of  December  ltt44. 

In  IG'iG  John  HornunfpuB,  Doctor  of  Phtloao- 
phy  and  Medicine,  and  Chief  Pliyeictan  to  George 
Frederick,  Marquis  of  Baden,  &c.  publisbed  a 
collection  of  Medical  Letters*  written  by  suiue  of 
the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  age  upon  those 
subjects  in  which  they  each  excelled.  Among 
them  are  eight  written  by  Gaspnrd  Bauhin^ 
chiefly  on  subjects  conuected  with  Botany,  and 
three,  concerning  matters  in  pharmacy,  from  the 
celebrated  Cas{>ar  HoflTman,  professor  of  Medicine 
at  Altdorff.  Among  the  mass  of  facts  which  this 
curious  volume  contains,  will  be  found  several 
Interesting  particulars ;  but  it  is  chiefly  valua- 
ble for  the  light  it  throws  upon  the  general  state 
(rf  .Medical  Science  in  Germany  at  the  period  of 
its  publication. 


•  Ciita  Mpilirn,  in  qun  Epistolr  clsritslmorom  0«f«uni« 
tnedtcorum  funiliaruct  in  re  mnlica.  Sic.  usvnrantur.  Ito. 
NoriWrgK,  }6li6. 
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^^^  VinceatiDc  Banmios,  a  pbyncian  of  Italr,  po\t- 

H  lulled  in  tbe  year   1GSt>,  an  account  of  a  pcnp-' 

H  nnanony*  which  was  epidemic  dariDg  Uwl  >ear, 

H  possessing   very    coDbiderable   merit.      HU   de- 

H  Bcription   uf  ihv  complajnt  is  full   and  accurate, 

and    displajn  great    pathological    judgment :  he 

df tail»  with  cleamesa  and  precision  the  plan  of^J 

trratoicnt  which  he  found  to  be  most  i9Ucce»»fu1,^H 

and  give*  a  minute  description    of  the  post   mur-  ^* 

tern   appearances  on  dii^vectiori.    Thid  epidemic 

was  attended  with  cough,  patn  in  the  che«t,  dy&p- 

ncDO,  fever,  and  incxtinguiBhable  thirst.     When 

ex|>ectoration  took  place  early  in  the   complaint, 

especially  after  bleeding  had  been  carried  to  a  due 

extent,  the  case  most  commonly  had  a  favourable 

terniiimtioii.     In   tho«c  cases  which    terminated 

fatally,  the   XuMga  were  always  found  to  be  in  an 

influiiicd  Ktale  ;  and  serum  wils  occasionally  found 

poured  out  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest. 

The  liisiory  of  a  case  of  aueurism  recorded  by, 
nionuiN  Uartluitinc  in  his  "  .hiatomittt  .imiiris- 
mutia  ili\iftii  /fi.v^jr/a,"  published  in  1 64  -1 , furnishes 
too  tUKtmetive  a  Iobboii  to  aurgeuns  tu  he  pa&aed 
without  notice.  It  M'as  a  tumour  in  the  leg  which 
AnloniuH  Vacca  pronounced  to  be  an  aiitiuribiu  ; 
but  the  majority  of  opinions  being  against  him,  it 
wan  treated  ua  an  abbce.ss,  which  occasioned  an  vx- 
lensiuM  uf  the  tiunuur  tu  the  toeH,  accompanied  by 
gnngrcuc,   obliging   them   to  amputate   the   fuut 
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*  11*  Prri|iiiouniDniu.  luiitu  ICSG,  rt  kTiU  IraipnttttibtM 
Mainiuiiim  kli&a<|ue  Ti'gionL's  populoriter  infMianU',  hc  ne- 
uaiMm  hactcuu*  observota,  Libti  duo,  4U>.  Fuiulivii,  1&30. 
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aboyetheankle^tottopUieprogrettsofmorti&catioii. 
On  the  third  day  after,  they  attempted  to  open 
ilie  tumour,  but  ibc  patient  died  under  the  oj>era- 
tiun.  .Vllhuugli  the  iirtery  was  diluted  to  six  tiinc* 
its  natural  size,  tlie  part  next  the  »kin  woa  ctodcd 
and  liroken,  and  a  mas»  of  gn'mouH  blood,  atmoat 
equalliitg  llic  conniMcnce  of  flesh,  was  found  cxtni- 
vaaatcd  between  the  bellies  of  the  giutrocncauua 
muscle.  A  nearly  itioiilar  case  i»  recorded  by 
Kreind  as  having  uccurre<l  at  St.  Bartholomew's. 

Altout  the  year  16-4Ij,  Franci!)  Gltsaon,  who  was 
Kegiu9  Professor  of  Physic  at  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  (and  a  skilful  anatoniiH  a.H  we  uball 
prr»ently  aer,)  along  willi  a.  select  nunilicr  of  pro- 
fe««ionft1  and  other  scientific  friends,  held  weekly 
meetings  in  London  for  the  purptise  of  dixciissing 
philosophical  and  other  <icicnti6c  subjecti  ;  the«e 
meetings,  from  connlsling  at  first  merely  of  a  few 
friends  chiefly  of  the  medical  prufetiHiun,  gra- 
dually  incrcaned  in  the  number  of  their  oirrobcrit, 
and  the  regularity  of  their  proceedings,  until  at 
length,  after  the  Kestonitioii,  the  meuihere  were 
incor|>urated  into  an  organized  budy  by  Koyal 
Charter  unilcr  the  title  of  I  lie  Ilnyal  Society. 
GliuMtn,  wtiu  was  one  of  tlie  founders  and  origi- 
dbI  uicmbem  of  thtii  society,  hud  been  appointed 
reader  of  Anatomy  lo  the  College  of  I'hysietantt 
of  which  he  was  a  fellow,  and  obtained  much 
credit  by  his  lectures  "  Ih  Morbis  partium^' 
which  he  publi>^hed  at  the  request  of  bis  col* 
leagues.  During  the  civil  want  he  went  to  prac- 
tice at  Colchester,  where  he  resided  at  the  time  of 
the  bicgc  in   1648,    In   1650  he  publiah«d  bis 
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Trcaliiic  on  Rickets,*  which  bean  marks  of  souiitl 
profe£sian:U  judgment,  and  carefut  practical  ob- 
servation. Hlh  Inrgcst  wnrkt  was  one  of  a  meto- 
phyiiical  cliunirter  remarkiiblc  for  the  ppofound- 
iie«s  of  its  rcaanning,  and  the  depth  and  labour  of 
its  rvsearcbes;  it  appeared  in  IGji.  His  au;ito- 
mical  works  and  discoveries  will  be  uoticeii  in 
their  proper  place. 

Peruvian  bark,  which  had  been  recently  iolro- 
duced  into  tlie  cure  of  fevers  in  Europe,  encoun- 
tered, like  every  other  novelty,  wbetlier  beneficial 
or  otherwise.  couBiderablt;  ojiposition  both  from 
the  faculty  and  public  opinion  gouendty.  Anion^ 
those  who  took  part  in  the  coiitroverby,  thus  occa* 
sioned,  was  Sebastian  BaduH,  or  Buldus,  a  native 
of  Genoa,  who  was  one  of  its  most  strenuous 
advocates,}  ^"^  ouiong  the  earliest  vrriters  in  its 
favour.  Buduii  had  learned  from  a  merchant  of 
Genoa  that  the  tree  from  which  the  bark  w;ui  ob- 
tained grew  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Quito ;  and 
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*  Tntctatus  At  Kochitide,  acxt  morbo  pn«rili  Rkkfig  ditto. 
load.  IdfiO. 

t  Trectatuft  de  Natam  Subataiiliir  cn«rgcticic,  wvc  de  vita 
NMurw  vjuKjue  tribui  paiuu  Tacultalibtu. 

J  CoriM  iVruvianvu  redivivus,  contra  Plempiam,  ISno. 
Omiuk,  1640,  and  AuacUeis  Cvrticb  Pcniviuut  ku  Cluins 
defenaiij  coiiUn  ventilatiunem  J.  Jacobi  Chifflet,(*)  Ct  gemitns 
V.  F.  Plrmjni.  4tu.  Gcnuic,   l663. 

(o)  Jtitiii  June*  ChifHet,  a  uxtiw  of  BeaaDfon,  where  b« 
wu  twm  [)□  the  I2tb  of  Januarj-j  1S8H.  nod  a  pbptdaa  of 
consiileniblr  reputaiiou,  ira>  n  atrmtiuun  op)>oiiei  or  the  lue 
of  bark,  agiuost  which  be  publishHl  a  work  in  I0i3  which  be 
entiUctl   "  J'ulfu  f'riirifugtn  nrtna  .imrrititm  rmltlatuM :"  4to, 

Lomunr,  lii:i.> :  in  which  he  strnn^ly  coadcnns  the  cahita- 
tiun  uf  Uii>  im-tlicinr,  and  iui]-»  that  uitvriiuttetlta  ata|ip«$  hf 
it.  not  anfrr<iucntly  rctmn  with  increased  arwrity. 
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that  it  first  ncqtiired  ita  celebrity  and  ita  niime 
from  having  been  employctl  in  tbe  cur?  of  the 
Countets  of  Ciuchon,  when  labouring  under  a  se- 
vere intermittent,  and  after  her  was  called  Cincho- 
na. Badus  is  extremely  difflifle  in  his  account  of 
the  cinchon:i,  pxplniiiinj;  at  considerable  length  its 
properties,  and  the  l>cdt  forms  of  exhibition,  and 
giving  instances  of  its  success  in  the  cure  both  of 
intermittent  and  continued  ferers.  The  worlta  of 
Badus  were  for  the  most  p»rt  ol  a  cotitroreraial  cha- 
racter. He  appears  to  have  been  a  dtrong  advocate 
for  bleeding,  which  be  recommended  even  in  ex- 
antheniatn.*  He  spent  llie  latter  psirt  of  his  life  at 
Rome  under  the  patronage  of  Canlinal  de  Lugo, 
who  was  himself  a  ijreat  admirer  of  bark,  and  had 
procured  a  coni^idcmble  supply  from  Spnin  in 
lfi-49. 

About  the  name  time  G:wpaid  Bravo  of  Aguilar 
CanipG  in  old  Castile,  who  had  been  physician  to 
Philip  IV  of  Spain,  and  to  the  Inquisition,  pub- 
lished a  variety  of  works  tn  which  he  treated  largely 
of  the  physiology'  and  pathotog}-  of  fever,  the  cura- 
tive cflTects  of  bleeding,  purging,  and  sudorific^,  to- 
gether with  the  newly  introduced  Peruvian  bark. 
Jlravo  was  a  graduate  in  medicine  of  the  University 
ofValladolid,  wherche  afterwards  bccntne  a  te-neher 
of  medicine  and  surgery,  fii  his  ennsultatifms  he 
gives  an  account  of  the  complaint  which  pn)ve<) 
fatal  to  Philip,  with  the  manner  of  bis  deatli 
in  1665. 


*  Sanguis  c^ipiatui,   gcu  d«   Honeuinc  lociUeacenbe.     Gt- 
nOK,  1(>63.  NcceuitAil'blelxitomiKia  Kxantbematlbiu.  4to. 
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During  the  years  1 6-*7  and  1 648,thc  Island 
cQj  WB»  neariy  dqiopalatcd  by  the  rav;^»  of  a  ma- 
Bgwuit  fever  of  which  an  aci-mint  has  been  pre- 
Mrred  by  John  Alphnnso  KiiivIU,*  a  native  of  Cas- 
teluavoy  til  the  kiiiffdom  of  N'ofUea,  wbtrr  be  vna 
bora  on  the  ^bih  of  Januar}-,   l6o8.     Borelli  bar- 
ing  been  ^ent  to  Hutne  to  cooiplctc  his  cducatiui 
under  Cofitelli,  nude  such  rapid  frognm  in 
sludiee,  that  be  Tra<!  invited  at  on  early  a^, 
the  iiibubitanta  of  MetLsiaa,  to  visit  bictty  as 
teacher  of  luotheuiatics,  bi&  btudiea  having  been 
diK'Cted  to  that  biauch  of  science  no  less  than  to 
medicine  :  by  this  nieana  he  became  a  resident  in 
that  i»Und  during  the  period  at  which  this  de- 
structive epidemic  prevailed,  and  enjoyed  the  niobt 
favourable  opportunity  for  observing  its  progress, 
describing  tta  symptoms,  and  deciding  on  the  most 
judicious  uivthud  uf  treating  U,  the  result  of  which 
be  ha8   given    in    tlie    volume  cited  in  the  note. 
Disgusted,  at  length,  with  hi«  employers,  Oorelli 
quitted  Messina  in  I^.'^tJ,  and  accepted  a  Professor- 
nhip  at  Pisa,  where   his  lectures   met  with 
greatest  succcks,  and  he  so  ingratiutril  himself  by 
bis  talents  with  the  Grand  Duke  FcrdinoLiid  an' 
I'rince  Leopold,  as  to  ttucceed,  through  their  in- 
tere-^t,  in   gaining  his    eleclion    to  a  seat  in  the 
j-hadcmia  del  Cimenlo.     Here  it  waf,  in  nil  pror. 
hubility,  that  he  first  conceived  the  dniiigu  of 
ciiuntiiig  for  tlif  isevcnd   fiinrtioiis  of  the  animal 
eciiHomy  upon  malhoniatical  principles,  for  whici 
purpose  be  now  applied  with  the  utmost  diligen 
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tn  the  task  of  dUsection,  on  which  subject  be 
wrote  several  letters.  The«c  iiiny  be  fnunti  in 
Ma]pighi*8  po»thuti)oi)s  wurkii.  In  1G58  he  puln 
lished  a  second  treatise  on  the  N'iitiire  and  Treal- 
meot  of  matignant  Fever,  in  quarto,  at  Piau,  Of 
his  anntomicnl  and  phyHtolo^cal  labours  fnrther 
notice  will  be  taken  in  ihc  chapter  appropriated  to 
those  branchea  of  ourMibject.  Borelli,  in  adilition 
to  his  professional  skill,  appears  lo  have  mode  con- 
siderable proficiency  in  other  departments  of 
knowledge,  and  was  the  inrentor  of  n  diving  bell. 
In  which  it  was  pimsible  to  clcacend  to  great 
depthfl  under  tlie  snrfuct'  of  the  water,  and  move 
about-,  rise,  or  eirik  Itiwi-r,  at  pleasure.  He  i»  also 
said  to  have  cnnsitnictod  n  boat  in  whieh  one  or 
MHirc  persons  mii^ht  row  themselves  about  under 
the  flurface  of  the  water.  At  lenj^th,  being  sup- 
posed to  have  favoured  the  re\-oUers  in  an  insur- 
rection at  Medina,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  the 
Neapolitan  dominions,  and,  on  an  invitation  fmtiv 
Chrititiana,  Uueen  of  Sweden,  removed  to  Rome, 
where  she  resideil,  and  where  he  pa^Bed  the  re- 
mainder of  hii9  dayu.  He  does  not  appear,  how- 
ever, to  have  derive<l  uuieh  peeuniiiry  iidvaiitage 
From  tlie  n>yal  fiivuiir,  Kinec  m-c  f^nd  bini,  in  the 
latter  yeani  of  bis  life,  ohligeil  to  procure  a 
»cnnty  Hub.sthtence  by  tencbing  mathematics  at 
the  Convent  of  St.  Pantaleon,  wbeke  be  died  of 
u  attack  of  plcurit>y,  in  the  7  2d  year  of  his 
age,  on  the  .tlst  of  Ueeember,    IG79. 

.\bout  tbi«  period  the  celebrated  Guy  Patiu,  a 
physician  tut  less  diittiiiKui^hed  fur  bis  learning 
tb»n  bis  n-it,  uus  elected  dean  of  the  faculty  ut 
Paris,   aud    soon   after   succeeded    the    younger 
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Riolnn,  in  the  chair  of  medicine  at  the 
Collcf^.  He  was  the  son  of  parents  in  humble 
and  contracted  circumstances,  residing  at  Hch 
dene,  near  Bray,  in  Benarais,  where  he  was  bom  in 
August,  KJOI.  Being  employed  as  a  corrector  of 
the  press,  in  a  printing-cfBce  at  Paris,  he  hod  the 
good  fortune  to  form  an  acquaintance  with  Riolnn, 
a  physician  of  emim-ncc  and  aliility,  who,  dis- 
covering the  superinriiy  of  his  talents,  induced 
him  to  turn  his  attention  to  medicine.  In  this 
faeuhy  he  t«ok  the  degree  of  Doctor,  in  H)*7, 
and  u-Hti  uihiiittcd  a  member  of  the  Hariataii  body. 
He  contitmed  after  this  to  reside  at  Paris,  where 
he  obtained  more  celebrity  by  hia  wit,  than  emolu* 
mcnt  by  his  practice,  being  of  too  proud  and  too 
independent  a  spirit  to  fawn  upon  the  great,  or 
pander  to  the  appetites  of  the  Knv.  He  acquired, 
notwithstanding,  the  friendship  of  many  persons 
eminent  for  their  rank,  and  distinguished  for  their 
talents,  especially  the  President  l^amoignun,  who 
enjoyed  his  society  ae  a  relaxation  from  tlic  fatigues 
of  public  business.  Such  was  the  fluency  and 
elegance  of  Patin'a  deliver^'  iu  Latin,  tliat  his 
theses  formed  a  cetitrc  of  attraction  for  all  the 
fashionable  triflers  of  the  French  metropolis.  He 
was  a  zealouy  defeutlcr  of  the  hnnoui'H  and  privi- 
leges of  his  faculty,  and  a  strenuous  oppoiirnt  nf 
all  innovations  in  medical  prarl.ice,  and,  above  all, 
of  the  doctrines  and  drugs  introduced  by  Van 
Hclmont,  and  the  chemical  school  of  physicians. 
In  consequence  nf  this  aversion  from  novelties,  he 
entered  warmly  into  the  dispute,  which  at  that 
time  disturlicd  the  tranquillity  of  medicine  in 
Parie,  respecting  the  meiilcinal  properties  of  antU 
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mony ;  he  CTcn  descended  to  iHTionnlitieii  in  bin 
nttirki  upon  those  tHio  advocated  its  use,  and  drew 
up  a  long  li«t  of  iinsiicerasfiil  cases  in  which  it  had 
been  employed,  which  he  termed  the  ^■fii/wtonial 
Afartf/rohgy.  But,  if  be  mig  opposed  on  the  one 
hand  to  the  preparutiotiH  of  the  chemists,  he  was 
no  less  so,  on  the  other,  to  the  prolix  nnd  betero- 
gmenus  formulee  of  those  u'ho  still  nilhered  to  the 
ohi  and  now  almost  tinfa^hionnhle  n'stetn  of  Ga- 
lenical practice;  justly  concrivingtliat the  jiulicioua 
employment  of  the  lunci-t,  alon^  with  the  uteason- 
able  exhiliition  of  purgatives,  and  n  few  simples, 
was  capable  of  cfTrctin^  more  Buhstantiul  goo<l  in 
practice  than  all  the  laboured  and  complicated 
prescriptions  of  the  physicinn^i.  Patin  nppcarft  to 
hare  projected,  but  nitlimtt  c\eeiiting,  a  biogra- 
phical history  of  the  more  di»tingui>hed  phy- 
sicians;  which  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  never 
undertook,  since,  from  the  accounts  wc  have  of 
hid  wit,  nu  less  than  hia  eniditiun  and  judgment, 
there  can  be  little  <loubt  it  would  have  proved  an 
amusing  no  less  than  an  instructive  volume.  Win 
letters,  which  were  collected  and  published  iiftcr 
his  death,  are  equally  diatinguitihed  for  the  cor- 
rectness of  tlieir  sentiments,  and  the  curiosity  of 
their  renmrks. 

Patin  died  in  1672,  at  the  age  of  7I,  leavinga 
son,  Charles,  who  wan  eijually  distinguished  for 
his  learning  and  talents,  both  as  a  ])tiyNician  and 
antiquary,  but  who,  although  a  volumtnouM  writer 
on  other  subjects,  has  contributed  HttJefrom  his 
pen  to  the  stuck  of  medical  knowledge  ;  few  out  of 
the  forty  different  works  in  French,  Italian,  and 
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■  I^tin,  which  he  left  lM*hind  h'liii,  being  upfiii  p. 

I  fnsisioiial  subjects,  and  these,  with  the  cxceptitin  of 

H  the  lives  of  the  piufe^sors  at  Fadua,*  cansiKtiag 

H  chiefly  of  detached  treatii^es,  such  as  "  Orniio  in 

H  anguritiu  ile  optima  medivorum  sccta." — "  Ora 

"  tio    de    Feiiribus"—''    De    Avicemm"  — «  Or 
HcorbulOf  dfc,"     Having,  after  travelling  for  sunit 
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yean,  eettled  with  hi»  family  at  Padua,  he  was  ap^^M 
pointed  there  to  an  extraordinary  professorship  uf^^ 
medicine,  whence  he  was  trannferred  in  1681  to  | 
the  first  chair  in  aurgerj',  and,  ultimately  in  ICbS, 
to  that  of  medicine,  in  all  of  wliich  he  ditichargcd 
his  duties  in  »o  distinguished  a  manner,  that  he 
was  promoted  by  the  Republic  of  Venice  to  the 
rank  of  a  knight  of  St.  Mark,  lie  died  at  Piulna 
on  the^d  of  October,  16!>3,  leaving  a  wife  and  twii 
daughten),  who  were  all  distinguished  for  their 
learning  and  abilities. 

A  circumstance  occurred  about  the  middle  of 
this  century  M'hicli,  notwithstanding  the  great 
improvements  made  in  other  departments  of 
medical  knowledge,  tended  materially  to  impede 
the  profi^n^ss  of  correct  pathology.  This  wjis  the 
introduction  of  the  hypothesis  of  Sylvius,t  who, 
adopting    witii    some    slight    modificatiotiM    the 
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*  LycKum  PBtavinum.  sive  IcunM  ct  Vitv  ProfeasoruDl 
Ritavi,  annu  less^ducenttum.     ^to.  VtL\iVt.  Ifi63. 

t  FrancU  di-loBuc  Syltiiu  was  df  Hrcndrd  from  a  good] 
faiail}'  at  fJainuu,  where  he  wan  buru  in  1014.  and,  after  tlw 
uiual  ichixil  c«lucation.  wont  to  Elavil.  There,  haTine  studied 
luediciur,  h«  took  the  tlcgnx-  uf  Ducior,  in  163".  lie  tlien 
viBitnl  tin?  iiriacipdl  Vnivvniitics  of  l-'rancc  and  Germany,  for 
\\tv  tmqxiai;  of  ini|)rovin((  hiiiuelf  in  Aoatomy  ftDtl  Pbonnacy. 
On  Die  rrtura  b«  Httied  at  llwnBU.  whence  he  rMDOvcd  to , 
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chemical  opinions  of  Van  Helmont,  accounted 
for  ercry  morbid  action  which  takes  place  in  the 
animal  economy,  u|K>n  the  vuppOBitiui)  of  its 
U-ing  the  renult  of  chemical  chjuigei*  protiuccd  in 
tiic  system  by  the  preponderance  of  an  acid  or  an 
alkali,  upon  the  neulrali7.Bti»n  of  which  he  ima- 
gined  the  whole  of  the  euro  to  dc|»ond.  iDfluenccd 
hjr  Hiich  fulUcious  reasoning,  mid  shutting  hia  eyes 
to  the  obrioua  and  rational  indicationa  of  cure  fur- 
nished by  the  Hymptoms  of  the  diiieHse,  Sytrius 
commenced  hiti  attack  by  the  exhibition  of  am- 
niDnta.  iibsnrbent  earths,  iind  cordials,  or  acids 
and  refrigrrnntii,  accordinji^ly  as  he  im!iginc<t  the 
ucid  or  the  ntkali  to  predominate  in  the  system. 
'ITie  extent  to  which  thi*  d(x;trine,  (founded,  a»  it 
wna,  upon  the  most  gratuitous  and  unaiipportcd 
hypothesis,  and  hence  frequently  productive  of  the 
most  calamitous  rcsuhs.)  spread  over  Europe,  ap- 
pears surprising,  and  the  iittemiptjou  which  it 
gave  to  the  improvement  of  medical  practice 
and  patholr^y  was  cunsidernhlc.  Indeed  it  is 
hard  to  say  whether  Sylvius  did  more  to  promote 
the  cause  of  truth  by  hiti  atlvocacyuf  Harvey's  doc- 
triue  of  the  circulation,  or  to  impede  it  by  his  own 
null  and  pernicious  llicory  ;  and,  it  was,  in  fact, 
one  uf  the  great  bcnclita  which  Sydeidiaui  con- 

Amsterdam,  whcir  he  brcamc  cdct>ratMl  for  hia  taknts,  and 
continued,  till  appoiuted  iu  l6'^i  tu  the  firet  [irvftTWHinthiji  of 
MedictDt  at  LryiW,  a  aituatkon  eminently  calcuiatnl  tu  muse 
tuM  geaixii  and  hit  cloqaence,  by  lovana  of  wliicli  Ik  mjod 
attnuted  crowd*  of  jwipils.  lie  was  one  of  the  carltpst  advn- 
catei  of  Harvey 'a  doctriiM:.  uad  of  ibc  ntcxn*  or  iia  iulu|rtiwn 
at  Lerdcn ;  bis  writiogs  were  chirtly  controvcrBial,  and  have 
been  bagraasiftied  to  obliviuu.  He  died  in  1C72,  at  Lcrdcn, 
in  hii  Utb  year. 
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fpfTcd  tipon  medicine  by  hh  laboart,  to 
the  fallacy  of  rnich  Tisionaiy  assumptions,  &ad 
conduct  practitionen  from  the  rc^ooji  of  ima- 
poation  into  the  true  path  of  lejptimate  inquiry, 
rarefiil  obflervation  and  rational  induction. 

An  tmportAnt  improvement  was  intmda 
abiiut  this  time  into  the  practice  of  midwifery 
the  iniTntion  of  an  instrument  for  tbe  purpose  of 
facilitating  delivery  in  cases  of  difficult  pirtimHon 
this  was  B  forceps,  contrived  by  Dr.  Hugh  Cha 
berlen,  (an  eminent  accoucheur  in  Lxindtm,')  his 
ther  and  two  of  his  brolbers,  hIkhU  the  year  ICi 
but  of  which,  during  their  lives,  they  miule 
(greatest  poiisibic  mvstcry,  boasting  that  they  were 
able,  by  mc»n«  of  this  instrumrnt,  to  deliver  wo- 
men with  the  most  perfect  safety  and  dispatch,  in 
rascji  in  which,  before  this  invention,  it  was 
neces«ir)-  to  Racrifice  the  life  of  tbe  child  in  oi 
to  prciierve  that  of  the  mother.  Having  establi 
the  reputjition  of  his  forceps  in  England,  Cham- 
berlen,  in  lfl7'J,  proceeded  to  tTy  his  fortune  with 
it  at  I'aris,  where,  instead  of  nddiug  to  his  fame, 
he  encountered  only  disgrace :  for,  uiidertjiking  tu 
deliver  a  woman  whose  petvis  was  Um  narrow 
admit  Ihe  passage  of  the  child's  head  without  ni 
tilulion,  the  woman  died  in  consequence  of 
altcnipt,as  Marijeau,  aParisian  accoucheur  ofeuii 
nence,  who  was  strongly  opposed  toChamberlcn 
practice,  had  predicted.  Chantbcrlen,  to  escape 
the  disf(ni(*e  uf  this  unlucky  failure,  quitted  Paris 
and  proceeded  to  Holland,  where  he  is  beliereti 
to  have  hccn  more  forluimtc  in  his  practice, 
t«  have  imiHirted  his  secret  for  a  valuable 
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H  aideration  to  the   celebrated   Ruyitch.      He  Uieii- 
"   returned    to   Lcjiidon,    where    he   uccuiiiuluied  a 
I       coiioidcrubic  fortune,  not  bo  much,  if  we  heUeve 
H  bit    advtrsiiry    Mari9eau,    thiougfa    the    Hucceiw 
\       of  hlEt  furrepH,  us  throuirh  reading  ntid  translating 
I       Alari^eau's    "  Oksinfalio/is     sttr     la     (VroiMMf," 
Htbe  bent  work  uf  the   kind  which   bad  then  ap- 
^  peared,  Xotwithntanding  this  sneer  of  Mariyeau's, 
I      which  savoun  more  uf  jealoui>y  thnn  tnith,   his 
Hforcepn    uiuiit    be   allowed   to  hare   contributed 
^lai^ly  to  his  siKx-eus ;    ami  it  has  been  juutJy  re- 
I      gardcd  att   one  uf  the  most   valuable   inslrtinictita 
Kin  midwifery,  deservedly  pliicing  its  iut-entnr  high 
^^htuoiig  the  iiii[>ti)iLT»  uf  hill  att.     In  lRH:i,  Cham- 
bcrlcn  publibbed  tii!>  lran.slutiiin  of  Marii,'eau'b  work, 
which  was  lead  with  the  greatcKt  aridity,  and  has 
^^ne  through  a  large  number  of  inijiressiionij. 
V     If  the  Kixteenth   century   could   boast  of    it* 
Borius  and  I'aracebus,  who  rirotled  the  j\ticlepi- 
ades^  the  Thi>nii»on,  and  the  Thessalui*  of  anti- 
quity, in  the  extent  of  their  during,  and  the  pre- 
sumption of  their  ignorance,  the  seventeenth  alao 
could  boatit  of  Us  Borri,  one  of  the  ino5t  impudent, 
and  for  a  time,  moat  aucccsitful  Impostors  any  age 
or  country  ever  beheld. 

This  bold  and  bluxhtcu  empiric,  Joseph  Frances 
Borri,  was  bom  at  Miluii  about  the  year  I'i'jS, 
and  educated  in  the  Jetiuits'  College  at  Rome, 
where  from  his  earliest  youth  he  exhibited  marks 
of  ft  turbulent  and  licentious  diiiposition ;  after- 
wards, however,  affecting  the  character  of  a  de- 
votee, he  declaimed  aguiust  tlie  corruptions  of 
I      the  age,  and  set  up  a  claim  to  tupcraaturnl  re- 
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rriatton.  Afraid,  bcnrerer,  d  the  pomr  of  tbt 
mqiiuition,  he  withdrew  from  Ronu^,  uid  rrawr- 
ed  l«  hi*  natirr  Utwn,  wbcre  he  became  the  l«^ 
dcr  c^  a  ticw  sect,  binding  hie  followers  Ijo  »■ 
crecy  by  the  strongest  vows,  and  depriving  tbcn 
of  their  property,  by  imposini^  upon  tbctn  ibe 
ublignlifin  of  voluntary  poverty.  Arrogating  1*^ 
hiouclf  the  credit  of  a  divine  mbsion,  be 
upon  hiinecif  the  rpi-sropnl  privilf^  of  confernifl 
ordination  by  the  i»i|H>silton  of  liands.  llie 
rent  of  home  of  his  rollowers  by  the  fanulian 
Ihc  Inqui&itioii  awoke  him  from  bis  vibiontiof  thco-' 
crutic  im)K)rtaiice,  niid  fancied  security,  nnd  he  fivd 
tocticapcthe  vengeance  which  overtook  his  deludol 
fuUowertt  and  nu'iiaced  himself.  Upon  this  be 
vrae  publicly  proclaimed  u  heretic,  atiil,  in  defiiult 
of  appearing  to  answer  the  rhargt-s  bruiif^ht  nii^nst 
biin,  wa.s  i-(iii(lcnined  for  contumacy  and  Bcntenrnl 
to  grace  uii  antn  ilafe  in  efiig)' ;  «bit'b  was  accord- 
ingly dune  at  Ifonie  in  1661.  Meanwhile  he  not 
only  enjoyed  Dccurity  at  Amsterdam  ngain-t  i' 
faniiliurs  of  Ibc  haly  ofbce,  but  found  in  tlitU  i<  . 
a  new  Ibeuire  for  the  display  of  bis  iDatchlea 
cffrontcrj',  and  daring  iuipoiitureii.  Assuniinjf  the 
character  uf  a  physician  and  cltentiat,  bo  laid  cUum 
to  the  |K>9t<es8ton  of  extraordinary  skill,  and,  to 
i^ucceed  the  better  in  his  ^leccplions,  act  up  n 
splendid  e(|iiipagc  and  assumed  the  title  of  Excel- 
lency. His  Buccesut  at  Anisterdoiu,  boweier,  nui 
coming  up  to  liis  expectations,  be  thought  proper 
to  dei'ump  froui  that  town  suddenly  in  the  ni^^bl, 
Indcti  M'illi  all  the  gold  and  jeweU  upon  which  he 
could  lay  his  hands,  tuid  shift  the  scene  to  I  lam- 
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burgh,  where  he  succeeded  in  imposing  u|>on 
Queen  Chmlina  a  belief  tb&t  be  posseued  the 
secret  uf  the  philusopUcr's  ntune.  Muring  ;it  length 
exliau?itcU  her  means  uf  administering  lt>  his  ex- 
travagance, and  fearing  an  uuwelcuuie  det^cti47n  uf 
his  barefawd  iinpustures,  he  found  it  cunvenivDt  to 
remuve  hi«  quartem  in  time,  and  make  Denmark 
the  new  theiLtre  of  his  exploits.  Here  he  suc- 
cee«Ied  in  levying  contributions  ripon  the  credulity 
of  the  Monarch,  till,  the  death  of  the  Litter  cutting 
off  thid  fertile  source  of  supply,  be  found  it  neccs- 
ttiy  to  quit  the  Daniih  tcrritoriea  ;  but,  while 
hastening  to  u<<toiiiiih  the  I'urka  with  a  display 
of  the  rematilttr  of  his  genius  at  Con>itDnttnoplej 
he  was,  through  some  iiii»tiil<e,  arremted  on  the 
frontiers  of  Germany,  as  a  political  criminal.  Her* 
his  good  fortune  abruptly  deserted  bim,  for  bia 
name  In-ing  aecidi'ntally  reported  to  the  Kmperor  in 
the  presence  of  the  \uncio,  he  was  claimed  as  a 
bereiie,  and  given  up  on  condition  of  having  bis 
life  spared,  which  wn*  granted ;  but  on  reaching 
Konie  he  was  coiideimied  to  abjure  hi»  erronj,  per- 
form public  penance,  and  be  impiisoned  for  life. 
In  prison  the  fame  of  his  adventures  attracted  a 
multitude  of  l  ieitors  uf  rank  ;  and  having  sueet-'cd- 

»ed  in  reutoring  the  health  of  the  French  Aniba- 
mlor  who  hud  been  given  over  by  his  physicians. 
bcobtJiincd,  tbrougli  hia  infliientv,  a  greater  share 
of  liberty,  and  was  permiiled  to  continue  his  ebe- 
uiical  pursuits  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angela,  ndiere 
lie  died  in  1695. 
■  About  the  same  time  that  C'homberlen  improved 
the  art  of  midwifery  by  the  invention  of  his  forceps, 
ail  itupurtaat  revolution  took  place  in  the  pracUce 
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■  of  tJic  obstetric  art  by  tlie   introilucUan  of  Uic 

I  fufchioii,  lunoug  females  of  rank,  of  etiipluying  ntole 

I  practitioiieri),  whose  as^iitatice  it  hacl  ncvtT  ticnt 

I  usual  to  call  for,  hitberto,  in  any  but  the  iiiosit  un^ui 

I  and  datigeruuK  c&^cs.    This  rerolution  \va»  eflcctcd 

I  iu  ltii>3,  by  the  talents  urid  n>putalion  (if  Julian 

I  Clement,  an   accoucheur  of   cvlcbritj',  who  con- 

B  tribulvd  largely  to  the  iuipruvement  of  the  art. 

'  Tliis  diEliitf^ished  pructitiouer  was  bum  at  Aria, 

iu  tJie  dt;partiucut  of  the  Uboue^  in  1640^  and,  iAtt 
i-eceiviiig  the  liret  rudiments  of  his  educaliuii  there, 
weut  at  an  early  age  to  Paris,  where  he  wa»  ptacnl 
under  the  direction  of  Jumcs  la  Fevre,  an  eiuineot 
liurgcoii  and  accoucheur,  whose  dau^ter  he  mar- 
ried, and  succeeded,  in  conitequence,  to  her  &- 
ther's  practice  on  his  death.  By  reason  of  bis 
great  reputation,  he  was  called  In,  in  the  year 
1  dfiS,  to  the  Duchess  de  la  Valliere,  m-Iio,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  novelty  attending  the  introductioa 
of  male  practitioners  in  &uch  cases,  is  said  to  har^H 
removed  to  a  private  house  for  the  purpo&e,  on^l 
to  have  received  him  in  a  mask,  so  liiat  he  re- 
uiaioed  in  ignorance  of  the  rank  or  name  of  the 
person  be  delivered.  His  success  In  this  case  at- 
tracting the  attention  of  the  king,*  he  was  ap- 
pointed accoucheur  to  the  princesses  of  Kraucev 
with  a  liaudNonie  pension.  'I'hiE*,  added  to  bis  aub- 
Bcquent  cniployiucnt  by  otlicr  Iwiics  of  the  court, 
and  Clenicnt's  groat  popubtrity,  hiicceefk'd  in  van- 
ouifihing  injurious  prejudico-K,  and  in  a  little  time 
etfecled  the  complete  substitution  of  male  kir  fe- 
male opcratorH  in  nil  obstetric  cases.    One  of  tiie 
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most  importaut  multH  that  folltmcd  lUii*  great 
rcvoluiiuii  in  practice,  was  the  pro^^reasivc  reform- 
ation of  those  uhuBCs  which  had  been  AufTeml  to 
accumulate  through  ngca  of  ignorance  aii<l  timidity. 
Clement,  who  a)ntrihiite<I  Inrgrly  to  thc8«  reform- 
ations, soon  saw  the  iibsunlity  nf  treating  lying-in 
women  as  dist'ascd  pcrt^oni^,  and  iutniduccd  a  va- 
riety nf  salutary  ref^lationa  (or  the  women  and 
children,  esiieeially  in  abridging  the  t^inc  of  vun- 
finement.  and  admitting  the  entmnce  uf  fresh  air 
more  freely  thun  usual,  lie  also  siDiplified  tlie 
■node  of  turning  the  fu'tu*  in  cases  of  wrong  pre- 
acotation  :  and  was  Ibe  first  to  suggest  the  pro- 
priety of  rupturing  the  uicinhnuies  early  in  the 
labour,  in  cases  of  profuse  and  alarming  lunniorr- 
hage ;  a  practice  which  waa  successfully  adopted 
by  hit)  pupil  and  ausitttant  Parevs.  Louis  honoured 
him  with  a  patent  uf  nobility  in  IOm,  tin  tlw  ex- 
press ronilitinn  of  hia  continuing  to  practice  mid- 
wifery m  lung  as  his  age  and  health  would  allow. 
He  at  length  died,  at  lite  age  of  eighty,  on  the 
rib  of  October,  1729.* 

The  use  of  urwiiic  as  a  remedy  for  cancer,  to 
supersede  Uie  nece»sily  of  employing  the  knife  for 
ltd  extirpation,  wa*  again  brought  forward,  in  10*65, 
by  Franci)*  Blnndd,  a  native  and  practitioner, 
of  Furis,  in  his  epistle  to  Aliiot.t  He  cniplojed 
in  its  cure  a  preparation  of  an»enicuni  rubrum, 
dissolved  in  nitric  arid,  and  precipitated  by  meaim 

*  Such  wu  die  degm  o(  ivputatioD  to  whicb  rivmpDt  ai- 
Uioeil  in  bU  |>tAi:1irc,  A*  an  aeoooehcar,  Ikkt  lk«  wu  mM  for 
to  attrnd  thv  Qureo  of  Spain  in  three  »acc«wi*t  imgaaacies, 
thvlaxtaf  which  wula  1730. 

t  Dc  ctira  Curcinotostis  aUqae  fnro  ct  igae,  4to.  Paris, 
1M5. 
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of  the  supcnicetate  of  lead;   the  precipitate  wm 
then  washed  repeatedly  in  warm  w»ter»  and  its 
causticity  Tarthcr  mitigatc<l  by  burning  epirit  (|fa^ 
trine,  trith  which  it  wa»  mixed,  till  tlic  prcctpl^^ 
tated  powder  l>ecan]c  |>erfcctlr  iosipid.     Bkiodel, 
vho  look  his  degree  of  doctor  at  the  unirersitv  of 
l^kris,  in  lti3^,  having  acquired  consicleniblc  repa- 
tation  as  a  classicid  scholar,  was  eoiployed,  on  the 
death  of  Charticr,  to  iis^iht  in  coniptetiiig  his  apleu- 
did  edition  uf  the  works  of  HipiHteratcs  and  Gulen, 
three  of  the  volumes  of  which  were  left  unlini-ihrd. 
He  was  n  decided  foe  to  the  exhibitiuii  of  aoti' 
mony,   and    all  other   chemical   medtciuc«,   fully 
coinciding   in  opinion   on   this   point    nilh  Guy 
Patin,  his  conteiupomry  and  cotidjulor.     VVe  are 
indebted  to  lum  fur  ait  edition  of  tlic  Scatuteb*  of 
the  fiiciiky  uf  mcilicinc  at  Paris,  which  be   pub- 
lished in  1660, 

In  16C0  our  English  Htppocralcs  afi  Sydenham 
has  been  uiokt  justty  ternieil,  published  the  first 
specimen^  of  his  revival  of  tlie  inductive  mrthnd 
of  inquiring  into  the  nature  of  disease,  which  Hip- 
pccratcK  had  been  the  tir»t  to  inttXMlucc  witli  suc- 
cess, but  of  which  his  followers  had,  almo»t  from 
the  instant  of  his  death,  so  unaccountably  loit 
sight ;  for  they,  not  content  with  losing  thcni»clve»i 
amidst  the  mists  of  absurd  theories  and  gratuitcnui 
hypolhesett,  even  corrupte<l,  in  many  inatiuiccs, 
the  doctrines  of  their  nmsiter,  i;i  order  to  obtain 
&n  nppnrcnt  sanction  fur  their  own  absurd  de- 
viations froDi  the  course  he  hud  so  clearly  and  so 

*  SUtnta  fucnltalis  medlciuR,  I3iBo.    Pur.  1660, 
t  Mf  thodua  curuidi  Tcbm,  propTiiiolMrrrUioutbuaawpcr- 
struclu.    Lonil.  \6G&. 
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judiciously  pointed  out,  as  the  only  oae  capable  of 
conducting  iheni  with  ccrliiinty  to  the  haven  of 
truth.  Thus  auccecdiag  practitiouera,  without  even 
the  exveplioD  of  Galen,  adopting  the  pernicious 
example  of  the  followers  of  Hippocrutes,  allowed 
hypothe»i;i  to  take  the  place  of  ntteutive  obfter- 
vation,  and  idle  speculation  to  supersede  careful 
inquiry' :  and  thutt,  in  the  two  thousand  years 
which  intervened  between  the  tirst  reformation  of 
medicine  by  the  sage  of  Can,  and  the  second  bjr 
our  Dorsetshire  Iliii^MK-ratt-s,— all  tho!<c  cobwebs, 
which  the  former  li:id  laboured  to  clear  away,  be- 
came reoccuniulated,  and  it  required  all  the  talents 
and  all  the[)erscveranceofaSydenhani  to  clear  away, 
even  partially,  the  accumulated  ru«t,  and  bring 
back  the  science  of  nwdicine  to  some  portion  of 
it«  primitive  purity  and  tu»tre. 

Sydcidiani,  on  applying  to  the  study  of  Medicine, 
early  detected  the  fallacy  of  the  doctrines  usnally 
inculcated  in  books,  and  held  the  nicdinJ  works 
of  bis  time  in  such  cont^npt,  that,  a-i  Sir  Kichard 
Blackmorc  acquaints  u«,  when  consulted  as  to  the 
best  authors  to  I)e  referred  to  for  the  purpose  of 
acqniring  a  just  knowledge  of  practice,  ht-  told  the 
inquirer  to  "  read  Don  Quixote :"  from  which  re- 
ply, whether  regarded  as  jocular  or  serious,  a  cor- 
rect judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  low  opinion 
which  he  entertained  of,  and  the  little  regard  he 
paid  to,  the  doctrines  then  taught  at  the  prin- 
cipal medical  schools  throughout  Eun)pe.  His  pe- 
netrating genius,  while  it  led  him  at  a  glance  to 
detect  ihe  fallacies  of  the  exit-ting  syslcnis,  con- 
ducted him  at  the  same  time  into  a  more  rational 
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and  philosophic  mode  of  acquiring  conrect  notioo! 
on  the  suhjcct  of  [witholo^.  Immediately  oo 
commencing  practice,  he  became  convinced,  as 
he  himself*  inforni&  us  in  the  dedication  of  hii 
Medical  Obscrrations  on  the  History  and  Curt 
of  acute  Disenaci,  that  the  only  meaiiB  of  acquirioff 
a  correct  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  his  profession  consi«tod  in  an  attentive  obser- 
vatiun  of  the  whole  of  the  phenomena  of  disease, 
and  ri^Iant  and  minute  inquiry  into  the  pro- 
gress and  fluctuations  of  the  several  symptoms, 
fmiii  which  alone  the  true  and  natural  indtcatioos 
of  cure  could  be  deduced;  satisfied,  as  he  meta- 
phorically expresses  himself,  that  were  he  to  wan- 
der into  tbe  most  devious  tracts,  untrodden  by  mor- 
tal stop  before,  he  could  not,  while  fotlomng  the 
guidance  of  nature,  stray  widely  froto  the  proper 
course.  It  was  to  febrile  diseases  he  fo^-t 
applied  thig  inductive  method;  and  it  was  only 
after  many  years  of  close  nnd  anxious  attention, 
that  he  fully  satiiificd  himself  as  to  their  profKrr 


"  Post  aiinos  aliquot  in  I^Uasbrft  Acadcmica  iitMumptM, 
LciDdinum  n^vcrsus,  ad  prnKim  invdicum  acreui,  quiun  run 
inttiitd  lulniiiduTii  oi-iilu,  uniniqut  adbibitA  diligfDtiA,  nirjort 
oWr^arcm,  luut  in  eam  ixni  s(.-Jiti.'atiAiTi  qtuc  niecutu  ad  lio- 
dicmum  y\%i\\\e  ilit-m  rrcvit;  hanr  srilitrt  artem  haitdrrrtiiu 
jurdiatrndam  nt.  quam  ah  iptiut  artU  emrcilio  a/ywr  wm ;  *cn>* 
qur  nitmudum  cue  t>iniilv,  <|uiVil  qui  lul  nalurulia  moiiM- 
nim  phienonicna  oculoa  animuinqac  accunili^^im^  maxim^ 
quv  diligcDtcr  ifK-vrtit,  in  clicipnijb  cunUlvi*  indicHtionibua 
tirm  ar  fffrtninij  iraxime  ]inlkr«  dtbcat.  Mnic  itaqur  nw 
methodo  totum  tnidtdi.  »ittis  svcunis,  qti6d  iiaturiuu  &i  m- 
qucrcr  duccnit  etiain  ana  frnnrum  peragnuu  hev.  HuUiHt 
»ttti  trita  aoh,  nusquaoi  wl  latum  ai>qiuu»  a  tcctu  trainile 
diHccdrrcm. — Ei>i^t.  iVilirat.  obwrvAt.  medic,  cirm  morhuram 
acatorum  bistoniuu  et  cuiatioaetu.  8vo.    Ijonilim.  1093. 
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and  judicious  mode  of  treatment.  In  writing  a 
hiflton'  ofdiseaKes,  a«  he  elegantly  expresses  him- 
self in  the  preface  to  hin  Medical  Obsen'atiuns,  the 
writer  should,  for  the  time,  dismiss  from  his  miud 
ever}'  philtwuphic  theory  which  might  prejudice 
his  judgment,  und,  with  this  indtspenoable  prepa- 
ration, note  down  in  the  most  accurate  manner 
poMtihIe,  the  whole  of  the  natural  appearances  of 
disease,  however  minute — like  the  faithful  desi^er, 
trbo  retains  in  bis  portrait  thone  very  warts  and 
freckles  which  areindiKpenHable  to  the  production 
of  a  perfect  likeness.  Yet,  with  that  inconsist- 
ence which  IN  an  inherent  blemish  in  our  nature, 
Sydenham,  although  poueaiing  almost  intuitire 
knowledge  of  the  path  which  he  ought  to  pursue, 
and  which  be  himself  so  ably  pointed  out,  falU 
into  the  ven'  error  he  condemns,  and  interlards 
his  observaliona  with  such  a  redundance  of  hypo- 
thetical jar^n  and  visionary  reasoning,  as  ob- 
icures,  and  nearly  orerwhelms  the  sound  practical 
obtervittionH  which  his  work  contains.  Nr  com- 
mences witb  the  Ilippocnitif  definition  of  disease, 
as  a  violent  effort  of  nature  to  expel  the  peccant 
matter  for  the  rcnovntion  of  the  constitution.* 
Thns  he  considered  plague  to  he  an  effort  of  na- 
tnre  to  expel  the  morbific  humours  by  means  of 
buboes,  &c.    lie  appears  in  his  practice, however, 

*  lliscc  rvnim  drcmiMtnntiU  itx  intitnicswntiw  human» 
intcrtrxtis  ct>iniiliraiiMiiii>,  at  nemn  qtUBquun  k  ab  illts  in 
soliduoi  Btquc  tiberare,  tintoni  dr  rjimmndi  nirthoilu  hc 
»ymptaiDktiita  conrstenntinne  sihi  prnApciit,  f^aibus  malc- 
nam  iwccantc-iii  otque  &licDWD,  qav  U>tiua  fobrias  rorepaawB 
slitcf  Bolvcrct,  ii  feuis  liiubus  pnuiit  cidntlore. — Oba.  Med. 
p.  1-3. 
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to  hare  discardcil  Uie  deceptive  ligbt  of  faj'po- 
tlicsU  and  taken  nature,  us  ho  professed  himself, 
fur  hiii  utity  guide ;  regutatiug  hi^  vie\r»  by  a 
cttreful  confide ratiuii  of  the  »ymptniuH,  togetlier 
with  the  Juvtuitia  luid  the  lordmtia  ;  thus  iulrv- 
ducint;  a  great  practical  iotprorcmciit,  and  being 
led  to  puniue  tlie  most  ratioiml  plan  of  cure.  For 
instance,  in  «midl  pox,  he  moderated  the  eniptire 
fever  by  rool  air  and  antiphlogistic  remedies,  bv 
which  the  subsequent  eruption  was  i^atly  less- 
ened, and  the  danger  proportionably  diminished; 
although  the  adoption  of  this  plan  was  in  direct 
coniradictiun  of  his  own  hypotJieHiij ;  according  to 
which,  as  a  »alutary  effort  on  the  part  of  natuir  to 
relieve  the  constitution,  the  incrcaw  of  the  erup- 
tion ought  to  have  been  promoted.  Here,  however, 
as  in  nt-her  instances,  Sydenham  furnished  a  useful 
example  of  the  triumph  of  common  sense  onr 
Hpecuktire  delusion.  Modern  experience  ha«  fulty 
co^rol)oml4^d  the  wiiidum  of  his  plan,  which  i»  now 
generally  pursued  both  iu  this  and  other  eruptive 
compliiints.  The  histories  which  Sydenham  hafe 
left  us  of  mcai^leii,  gout,  small  pox,  and  other  dis- 
orders, alTord  striking  evidence  of  tltc  dcpih  of  hit 
sagacity  and  the  soundness  of  his  ubsrrratjotu, 
and  are  justly  regnrdeil  as  models  of  what  mediad 
histories  »^houId  be  ;  and  Ids  detaila  of  the  Proteui 
symptoms  and  deceptive  appearaoceswhtchhystnia 
exhibits,  afford  further  pnxif  nf the  accuracy  of  his 
discrimination.  Neither  did  the  influence  whi^ 
difference  of  season  exerts  over  disease  in  modi- 
fyii^  ita  cliaractcr,  and  rendering  a  conv^ponding 
modificaiton  in  Utc  plan  of  treatment  necesaaiy. 
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escape  his  penetration  ;  and  be  has  even  extended 
his  observatioHH  to  what  he  terms  the  epidemic 
constitution  uf  different  years,  which  he  regards  ag 
likewifte  modifying,  in  a  considemble  degree,  the 
character  of  tlic  prevailing  compiaints. 

The  confined  limits  of  the  present  work  will 
not  admit  of  a  more  dirtailed  aiiidyHis  of  tlte  pecu- 
liar merits  of  the  illuatrinus  Sydenham ;  nor  is  it 
indeed  necessary,  in  a  history  whose  object  is 
rather  to  mark  the  various  stages  of  improvement, 
than  to  enter  into  a  minute  explanation  of  their  na- 
ture ;lo  give,  as  it  were,  a  passing  view  of  the  couu- 
try  throtigh  which  it  travels,  rather  than  to  dwell 
upon  the  minute  topography  of  each  particular 
spot.  Besides,  factfi  now  crowd  ui  nipidly  upon 
as  as  to  leave  little  mom  for  specutatioUf  and  com- 
pel us,  OS  we  approach  the  goal  of  nurdestination,  to 
generalize  our  views,  if  we  would  complete  our  jour- 
ney within  reasonable  limits.  In  addition  to  the 
works  already  noticed,  Sydenham  published  many 
other*  which  will  be  found  mentioned  in  the 
note.*  Among  tliesc  his  treatise  on  Gout  and 
Drop»y,  dedicated  to  Dr.  Short,  is  particularly 
deserving  of  careful  etudy,  as  being,  with  ha  ob- 


'  Epiiulv  reiponsoriiB  du«,  pritM  dc  Maibw  cpidemicia  ab 
■Aiiu  I  CCS  od  1 660,  ad  K.  Bntd)- ;  tonitula  de  I.uia  Voncn-K  IliS' 
toriadcuntioncadH.  IHunaa.Bvo.Lnnd.  )6»!2. — Dia*ertsoo 
epuiolaiis  ad  G-  Coir,  dn  ntwertatiundnu  uuperis  circa  cnra- 
tiODcot  VariolajTin  canHurnlium,  ncc  non  dc  ftffectioiie  Hys- 
terica. 8VD.  Lon.  1C83. — Dionrrtatia  dv  hhti  putrid*  VuialU 
coDllueii6b<u  •aperveniente :  et  de  micta  sui^ioco  a  calcnln 
miibtu  impBCto.  8ro.  |j>«it.  l€93. — TnuHatus  de  Podagra  ct 
IIydrop<-,  8vo.  Lond.  I6s3.  aad  Schcdula  monitoriu  dc  now 
ttim  iagnMU.  Lond.  1C36. 
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aervations  on  CalcuIuB^  the  result  of  painful  ex- 
perience ;  Sydenham  having  been  biouelf  a  mar- 
tyr both  to  gout  and  calculus,  and  lieace  the  bet- 
ter qualified,  especially  M'itli  the  puwcru  of  dia- 
criininatioii  wliicti  lie  so  preeminently  possessed, 
to  give  a  correct  and  uiiDute  histor)'  of  the  pecu- 
liar tiyuiftomg  attending  each  of  those  excruciat- 
ing complaints.  In  hia  plan  of  treating  gout  be 
is  decidedly  opposed  to  venesection,  whether  with 
a  prophylactic  or  a  curative  intention.  He  ob- 
jects equally  to  the  system  of  purging  which  bai 
been  recommended  by  so  many  practitioners  both 
of  his  day  Jind  of  later  periods,  and  above  all  to 
tliat  system  of  periodical  purgation  so  idly 
adopted  by  many,  and  M'hich  he  regards  as  teud- 
ing  frequently  to  augment,  In  place  of  diuiiuisbiiig 
llic  frequency  and  the  severity  of  the  paroxysiua: 
and  nearly  upon  the  same  grounds  be  objected 
likewise  to  the  plan  of  diaphoretics ;  regarding 
indeed  evacuations  of  all  sorts,  when  carried 
beyond  the  degree  necessary  for  health,  as  injuri- 
ous, and  resting  bis  curatix'c  plan  chiefly  upon  a 
class  of  medicines  which  appear  tittle  suited  to  a 
complaint  of  an  intlammator}'  clmracter;  mc<licinc« 
which,  as  be  says,  gently  warm  the  system,  and 
either  are  slijjlitly  pungent,  or  leave  a  sensation  of 
bitterness  upon  the  tongue.  Gout  however  has 
been  too  lung  the  opprobrium  of  medicine  to  al- 
low of  our  hastily  deciding  upon  the  merits  or 
the  demerits  of  any  particular  plan  of  treatment 
which  haa  hitherto  been  proposed,  from  the 
gently  stimulant  system  of  Sydeuham  to  the  cold 
water  of  Kioglakci  or  the  celebrated  "  eau  ra^di- 
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cinole"  of  the  French.  The  trae  natore  of  gout  ap- 
pears as  little  really  understood  now  as  in  the 
ila}'D  of  ,'£acuhipiu8 ;  and  although  it  ia  trvident 
that  it  18  closely  associated  with  a  deranged  state 
of  the  digestive  functions,  we  know  too  Uttlr  of 
the  nature  of  that  connection  at  present  to  do 
more  witb  safety  to  the  patieut,  tliau  couitign  him 
to  the  old  and  long-tried  remedies  of  patience 
and  flannel  J  attending  to  thme  syniptoms  which 
more  purticularly  call  for  relief,  and  being  con- 
tent to  alleviat£  where  we  feel  it  hopeless  to  cure. 
Notwithstanding  his  angelica  rootn,  his  worm- 
wood, and  his  antiscorbutics;  notwithiitnnding  hi« 
host  of  remedies  gratefiil  to  the  stomach,  purify- 
ing to  tlie  blood,  and  comforting  to  the  whole 
system,* Sydenliuin  liinistelf  sank  under  acontinued 
succession  of  attacksfrom  these  invincible  fr>cs,gout 
and  calculus,  and  closed  bis  naeful  life  in  his  sixty- 
fifth  year,  in  December  168^;  leanng  behind  him 
the  chantctcr  of  a  generous  and  public-spirited 
man, added  to  that  of  the  firrt  physician  of  his  age. 
The  numerous  editions  of  his  works  in  al- 
most every  part  of  Kuropc,  the  deference  paid 
to  bis  authority,  and  the  approhntion  bestowed 
upon  him  by  almost  everv  practiced  writer  who 
has  succeeded  him,  sufficiently  attest  the  justice  of 
his  claim  to  the  high  reputation  whirb  he  enjoys : 
and  his  chancier  cannot  l>c  U'tter  concluded  than  in 
the  glowing  language  of  the  great  Bnerhaavc,  who 


'  Utpote  qam  veatricuk>  sont  pergrEtA,  Mnguini  meden- 
tur,  el  nctcrAS  ptitM  fovcnt,  conrortanUine,  Tyaetaliu  de 
PoJaffra.  $(e.  p.  205. 
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human  subjectB  were  expressly  prohibited  by  the 
parliament.  Some  recent  attempts  have  been 
maiie,  among  the  other  paradoxical  Hpcculationsof 
the  nineteenth  century,  to  revive  Doctor  Lower's 
and  Doctor  Denyii*  practice;  hut  this  attempt  to 
inrade  the  patent  rights  of  that  Uluiitrious  pair  is 
not  hkely  to  prove  very  successful,  or  to  become 
fiuhionable  any  where  beyond  the  preciucts  of 
St.  Luke's. 

Anioiijj;  the  other  prottelytes  duriug  this  cen- 
tury to  the  flhcacy  of  CiiicUuua,  we  fmd  William 
Cole,  &  learned  aud  ingentuuii  physician,  «'ho 
after  having  been  educated  at  Oxford,  (where 
he  look  his  degree  of  bachelor  of  medicine 
in  1650,  and  that  of  doctor  on  the  7th  of  July 
IGOG,)  settled  at  ItriiitDl,  whence  he  removed  to 
London,  lie  had  early  become  a  convert  to  the 
utility  of  bark,  which  he  employed  with  equal 
boldness  and  success  in  hysterical  affections  as 
wcH  aa  intermittent^.  In  a  work  which  he 
published  at  Oxford  on  the  animal  accretions,*  he 
ascribes  the  peculiarities  of  their  quality  to  a 
peculiarity  of  structure  in  the  wecreting  glands. 
In  lesy  he  published  an  Esxay  on  the-  Fre- 
qurncy  of  Apopiexies;  and  in  1G94,  his  new 
Theory  of  Fever,  which  he  ascribed  to  a  vitiated 
Btate  of  the  nervous  fluid.  In  another  workf  he 
strongly  recommends  the  use  of  the  misletoe  in 
epilepsy,  and  pretends  to  have  cured  the  complaint; 


•  Re  BCcretioDe  aoimali  cugitata,  8vo.  On>n.  1M7. 
^  Consilium  Ktiologicum  de  c«su  qaodam  cpilcptico. 
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inserting  a  biKtory  of  tliecAse,  giveo  by  the  pa- 
tient btnisctf,  in  which  he  says  he  was  very  much 
relieved. 

A  much  more  usefiil  work  than  Dr.  Cole's  trea- 
tise on  the  medical  or  the  magical  properties  of 
the  mi«letoc  was  a  manual  publiAhcU  in  1073  by 
John  Archer,  under  the  title  of  "  Evfty  tmut  hit 
own  Phykiclan"  which,  although  little  noticed, 
waa  a  uiteful  work  for  its  day.  From  a  list  of  hiit 
inventions  subjoined  to  hia  work  Dr.  Archer  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  man  of  con^itderable  inge- 
nuity, and  to  have  anticipated  some  of  the  more  re- 
miiritHbtc  of  our  moilcrn  improTcmcntJi.  I>r. 
Archer's  inventions  consisted  Grgt  of  a  vapour  both 
for  rheimiatisni,  &c.  secondly,  of  a  conjurer  fully 
equal  to  the  most  improved  invention  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  which  the  doctor  calls  *'  An  oven 
which  doth,  with  a  small  faggot,  bake,  distill,  boil  1 
a  pot,  or  stew,  all  with  the  aame  charge  of  &r(^  ^| 
time  and  labour."  Kven  the  celebrated  Count 
Rumfurd,  so  distinguished  for  hia  ceconoiuy  of 
fiiel,  might  perhaps  have  benefited  by  an  iiiepec- 
tloti  of  this  nuitiy-functioncd  oven.  His  third 
iuvcntion  was  that  of  a  chariot  so  contrived  as  ui 
be  moved  at  pleaaurc  by  the  person  seated  in  it. 

In  the  year  1675  Uic  attention  of  tbe  public  wu 
called  to  n  new  method  of  curing  gout  by  the  ap- 
plication of  fire,  which  was  introduced  from  India 
by  Herman  BuxtofT,  a  native  of  Utrecht,  who  had 
been  resident  for  niatiy  ywirs  in  Batavia.  During 
his  stay  there  he  had  been  induced,  while  la- 
bouring under  a  paroxysiu  of  gout,  to  employ  aa 
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Indian  vroman  to  cure  liim,  (wiiicfa  she  did  by 
burning  liUle  pellets  of  mnxa*  on  tlie  part  af- 
fectL*!!,)  and  found  such  lelicf  fromtliii-  mode  uf  ap- 
plying the  actual  caut«r)',  that  hv  was  induced  to 
collect  and  throir  into  the  form  uf  a  short  treatise 
written  in  Dutch,  n  number  ol  caae;»  illustratire 
of  its  efficacy.  Thii  he  sent  to  Holland  to  be 
printed,  accompanied  by  a  apccimen  of  tbemoxaj 
and  the  matches  made  of  sandalwiKxl  which  were 
employed  to  light  the  pellets.  In  his  treatise  he 
speaks  of  the  frequency  of  thia  mode  of  treat- 
ment, not  only  in  gout  but  iil»o  in  other  com- 
plaints, among  the  Chinese  and  Jupaneae,  and  says 
the  operation  liutit  about  half  an  hour,  and  is  at- 
tended with  but  little  pain,  leaving  small  scars 
which  arc  digested  out  in  a  few  days,  and  little 
eschars  that  heal  with  any  common  application. 
In  bis  oftT)  case  he  says  he  fell  into  a  sound  steep 
for  twenty-four  hours,  after  the  operation,  from 
which  he  awoke  perfectly  free  from  pain  ntiA 
swelling.  On  experiencing  a  second  attack  of 
gout,  two  years  after,  he  had  recourse  to  the  same 
remedy  with  the  some  success.  He  also  stated 
that  he  had  known  thia  remedy  employed  witli 
equal  success  in  the  cure  of  echirrous  tumours, 
nodes  and  lettmrgies.  At  the  time  iliis  traitise 
of  BuschufTs  made  its  appeumncc  in  Holland, 
Sir  William  Temple  was  resident  as  Rritlsh  Am- 
bassador nt  the  Hague,  and,  being  a  martyr  to  the 
gout,  wiiA  easily  induced  to  try  the  new  remedy  ; 
with  the  effect  of  which  be  was  so  much  pleased 

*  the  pitb  of  a  Bpecies  of  Arumisis. 
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that  he  wrote  a  treatise  hlmgelf  on  the  subject, 
expliunin^  the  manner  in  vhich  the  luoxn  ww  to 
he  usetl,  and  the  benefit  which  he  himself  h&d  de- 
rived from  it.  Buschoif'g  work  wa«  also  traoa- 
bted  into  EngUiih  in  the  nunc  year,  at  the  in- 
stigation, B8  \re  are  told  by  Sir  William,  of  the 
ppofeasora  of  Gresharo  College,  of  n-houi  however 
no  notice  was  taken  in  cither  the  title  or  the  pre- 
face. For  a  time,  like  every  oUicr  novelty*,  the 
moxn  continned  to  be  a  fiuihionuhle  remedy,  but, 
its  effects  having  at  length  been  found  not  to 
equal  the  estravagaiit  expectations  which  had 
been  formed  of  it,  it  fell  into  disutie. 

Gerard  tila^ius,  a  Dutch  physician  of  some  re- 
pute, publjbhfd  in  XGH'  a  small  volume  of  Medi- 
cal Observations,*  containing  an  account  of  va- 
rious morbid  appoarimces,   and  deformities  of  the 
body,  divided  into  six  parts,  under  which  they  are 
trranged   methodically :  many  of  these   are  ez- 
trrmt'ly  curious,  and  serve  to  mark  the  growing 
ioiprovciuent    of   Medical    observation    aud    in- 
m^tS'    Among  other  remarkable  cases  he  men- 
■Mft  (page  no),  the  ca^  of  a  boy  of  twelve  years 
^  l«(,  who    had    been    operated    upon  for  tJie 
in  tlie  month  of  March    167S,  passing  ia 
^^pit  space  of  si.\  months,  upwards  of  a  hun- 
^0^ei,  upwards    us   well   as    downwards, 
whole  of  which  were  voided  ah^'c.     In 
.^;f<Jing  oboervatiou,  he  gives  ;in  account  of 
met  with  two  woiuisf  of  great  It^ugth 

,  inFclictcriirinn>«.  Am«ttlo(laini,  1667> 
I  ulciEi.'  rt  quud  nndit  laogitudineiD  ba- 
t  sliqtianilo  rcpt:ri :  colurii  tranl  rubicandj. 
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and  nnusuol  structure  in  the  kidney  of  a  mnn. 
Of  thciic  singular  womiti  figures  arc  given  in  the 
eighth  of  the  tiittleB,  subjoined  to  the  vohtme,  which 
fxhiliit  a  manifest  improvement  in  the  art  of 
delineating  objcRts  of  natural  history.  Among 
the  cases  of  aiiomalonti  structure,  he  notices  a  defi- 
ciency of  the  right  l*i<iiiey  in  one  instance,*  and  of 
the  uritiury  bladder  t  in  a  bccund;  in  a  third  he 
Kpeaks  of  two  Btainachs.X  and  in  a  fourth  of 
three  kidneys. §  Blat»ius  teas  the  author  of  se- 
veral  other  works  on  anatomy,  both  human  and 
comparative ;  and,  in  a  letter  inserted  in  the  third 
century  of  tiartboline'))  epittttcii,  he  layit  claim  to 
the  discovery  of  the  salivary  duct,  wfaicti  has  been 
erri>neau8ly  assigned  to  Steno,  but  truly  belong! 
to  Aim,  he  having  first  shewn  it  to  $lenO|  whose 
name  it  improperly  bears. 

In  the  year  l'!*B,  an  improvement  was  made  in 
the  practice  of  amputation,  by  Mr.  Jainon  Young, 
a  surgeon  of  Plymouth,  who  placed  a  hard  liolslcr 
of  linen  on  the  inside  of  the  limb,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  main  artery,  then,  pnsuing  a  bnndngc 
round  the  limb,  tied  the  ends  together,  and 
twisted  them  so  tight  lu  effectually  to  interrupt 
the  circulation.  He  recommended  loosening  the 
touniiqueta  a  little  before  the  dressings  were  ap- 
plied, in  order  to  discover  where  astringents  were 
most  wanting.  He  gave  an  account  of  this  plan 
in  a  scarce  book  published  in  London,  in  lfi79. 


aqooto  bwDorc    turgidi.  qoas!  en  amitlJa  phmiBU  aCilve 
jarctisconstsrerKlH»nnjr.  Obs.  Mrd.  p.  SO. 

•  P.  49.  t  1'.  53.  :  P.  53.  i  P.  W. 


under  the  name  of  "  Cumu  trimnphalis  e  Tin- 
bitttho,"  in  which  he  proiKtses  aniputatiug^  with  a 
flap,  since  claimed  as  a  discover)'  by  two  Frend^B 
surgeons,  Vcrduiii  and  Sabourin.  ^H 

In  I679,  Stephen,  son  of  Nicholas  Blancard, 
published  his  Medical  Lexicon,  a  uiicful  and  labo- 
rious compilation,  which  has  been  more  than  once 
consulted  with  advantage  in  the  preparation  of 
the  present  work.  It  has  gone  through  many 
editions;  of  which  that  of  1756,  employed  on 
the  present  occasion,  has  been  enlarged  to 
1U15  octavo  pages,  exclusively  of  the  copious 
Indexes,  which  form  nearly  a  third  of  the 
whole.  This  work  contains  the  explanation  of 
many  medical  terais,  such  as  the  atudent  mar-, 
experience  some  difficulty  in  finding'  elsewhere. 

VVc  have  already  had  occasion  to   notice  the 
fact  of  a  foetus  having  been  extracted  from  tlit^j 
maternal  uterus,   in  which  it  was  supposed   tt^H 
have  lain   for  upwards  of  twenty  years,   as   at-  ^^ 
tested  by  writers  of  the  highest  credibility,  and 
as  having  occurred   in    France   during  the  last 
centur}'.    Wc  arc  called  upon  to  speak  of  ano- 
ther,   wlueli  docs  not    rest    upon   equally   cre- 
dible authority,  since  it  comes  from  an   account 
published  in  1670"  by  Nicholas  Ulegny,   a  quack 
rupture  doctor,  who   acquaints  us  that  the  fuetua 
was  Hold  to  have  been  pctriBed,  having  acquired 
from  itti  long  residence  in  the  abdumeu,  and  the 
pressure  of  the  ether  viscera,  an  almost  cartilagi- 
nous hardness,  and  retaining  UtUe  of  the  hum 

'  llifttflirc  onatumique  tl'uii  eafiuit  qui  a  dvnieDTv 
cioq  Otis  dans  Iv  veutre  de  aa  mdrc,  Vitao.  Puii  lfi7EI. 
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funu.  Had  Blcfpiy  been  ever  so  imperfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  doctrines  of  pliysiulug)-,  he 
would  bnve  knowo  that  Kimple  pr««eurc  wan  more 
likely  to  produce  absoqitiou  tliaii  p«trifuction ; 
and  the  whole  account  comes  before  us  iu  no  ^luett- 
lionublc  a  form,  tluit  although  the  cane  already  re- 
lated, upon  the  authority  of  Barttioliue  aud  Par^ 
juatifieii  ouraduiittiuglhc  possibility  of  some  real 
fouiidutioD  exieting  for  lilegny'a  report,  implicit 
reliauce  ehould  not  be  placed  on  ail  the  ttatementa 
of  his  narrative. 

file^iy  ha^l  prcriouftly  published  a  small  rolume 
on  the  art  of  curing  rupture*,*  which  has  been 
frequently  reprinted.  Hi*  method  was  U)  cauterize 
the  skill  of  the  groin  with  nitric  or  tuurinlic  acid, 
by  which  means,  after  the  wound  hud  closed,  a 
firm  cicatrix  remained,  which  contributed  to  resiat 
the  fartlier  descent  of  the  intestine;  it  was  the  in- 
vention of  the  Prior  De  Caberercs ;  and  he  instances 
8e**cral  remarkable  cures  which  he  effected  by  this 
method  ;  in  one  of  the  c&sca  which  be  relates  the 
urinary  bladder  had  .slipped  into  the  ring.— Blegny 
waa  the  author  Hkewi«e  nf  aworkon  Syphilisf  which 
complaint  waa  known,  oa  he  pretends,  to  Moaee 
and  the  ancients,  and  may  bepruduced  by  immo- 
derate venery.  He  justly  ccnaures  tlie  use  «if  astrin- 
p^nt  injections  in  cases  of  gonorrha'a,  and  profes- 
ses tocure  lueswitli  more  certainty,a8  wellaii  safety, 

*  L'artde  gudrir  In  bemics.  lloio.  I*wi»  1670. 

t  L'&rt  dc  gui^rir  ks  nuliulicii  v^n(frieone».  ripliqu^  par  In 
pTiadpea  de  la  aaliue.  «t  de  la  tu^caoiquv.  2  vols.  ISiao. 
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bj  means  of  giuucuni  Bod  sarsapariUa,  than 
mercury. 

In  1683,  LAurence  Bellini,  wbo  was  bom  at 
Florence,  in  lfi43,  published  a  quarto  rolume  * 
on  tlie  subject  uf  the  pulse  and  urine,  vene- 
ttectiun,  fevers,  and  dlsurdera  of  the  bead  and 
chest ;  uf  which  a  fourth  edition  was  published  at 
Lejdeu  in  1717,  with  a  preface  prefixed  to  it  by 
the  celebrated  Roerhaare.  It  is  dedicated  by 
Belliui  to  Francis  Redi,  and  is  a  work  (^considera- 
ble obeerration  and  research,  although  often  ob- 
scure, and  considerably  too  theoretical. 

Among  other  valuable  matter,    Bellini's  work  ^ 
contains  an  excellent  description  of  that  rare,  siu-^M 
gular,  and  mysteriou:)  affection  catalep»y,t  n-hich  ^^ 
it  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  so  few,  even  of  the  most 
eminent  practiticni'rtt,  to  witness ;    an   alFvctioD 
in  which  the  whole  of  the  voluntary  powers  are 
suddenly  arretted,  and   the  body  becomes    Axed 
during  the  continuance  of  the  paroxysm  in    the 
same  attitude  in  which  it  commenced,  as  though, 
to  use  the  emphatic  langiinge  of  Bellini    himsel/, 
it  was  suddenly  converted  into  "ripd  iron,  or  in- 
flexible wood:"t  or  perhaps,  in  stricter  lanf^uage. 


'  Dv  unoii  et  paUibw.  de  Misuoiic  3aBgwn»i  d«  Fcfari- 
btu,  de  Morbis  Capilia  ct  Pectoris.  Opua  Laurrotii  Belliui, 
dicatUD  FrancUco  Redl.  IU>.  Bononiic,  l683. 

t'De  mori>i»  capitis,  p.  593.  Lu^duni  Batav.  1717- 
t  Rigur  pultuoi.  iui  ut  «t;tut  tx  ri^'ido  furro  sot  iiiflezibiS  I 
licau  ciirpUH  cunit-aclum   vidcatui,  itn|ue  circumvcrti  piutcs  j 
■it  articuintiuiiia  pUKslut,  »i.-'i   mogrui  si,   ct  rof|)Us  dvtmctor 
imniiihUe  iu  eo  rigMT,  ac  utu.  iu  t|uu  caiutituitur,  duio  oWT- 
bj  puaxyvmo  corripitur :  hinc  mctaorantiiT   KskU,  jactnti^ 
•cckntro,  rrvctu  capile,  detenlo  inter  Uigitos  calamo,  ct  ho. 
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the  patient  tudclenly  becomes  like  a  breathing 
statue,  iacitpablr  of  thought,  roHtiun,  or  vpuiita- 
neous  uiuliuii,  whilu  at  tliu  Hmiic  Uuie,  the  vital  or 
involuiitar)-  fuiictiuiiit,  thuiie  fuiictioiiit  over  tbe 
exercise  of  which  tbe  bouI  or  tliinkiag  principle 
hail  no  controul,  iw  the  respiration  and  circtila* 
tion,  f(0  on  unimpaired,  and  apparently  unitfiVcted 
by  the  apparentab«enccofthe<houl ;  marking  such 
di8tiDctionbftwcenthe%'italandthe  sentient  powers, 
H8,  if  we  could  penetrate  a  little  more  deeply 
into  those  hecretA,  which  itha^i  pleaded  the  Al- 
mighty for  the  present,  at  leaat,  to  conceal  from 
human  penetration,  woald  at  once  cxplnin  that 
mysterious  connection  between  matter  and  spirit, 
between  the  immortal  sonl  and  the  perifthable 
body,  which  the  greatest  philoeophers  have  hi- 
therto sniight  in  vain.  We  hover  aa  it  were 
on  tlie  brink  of  discovery,  while  an  irrettistiblc 
power  holds  ua  back  and  pronounces  '^thu&far, 
but  no  farther." 

Closely  connected  with  the  speculationa  to 
which  the  description  of  that  singular  and  almost 
iucredihie  afTection  of  which  we  have  just  bpoken^ 
(and  which  may  well  be  termed,  in  Uw  huiguage 
of  Hellini,  "  adminibiie  proriats  niorbi  geiuiSt") 
almuBt  unavoidably  gives  birth,  is  the  Huhjeet  as- 
sumed by  the  celebrated  Boerhaave  for  his  inau- 
gural Thesis  on  taking  his  degree  in  iihilnsophy  in 
1690;  when,  taking  for  his  theme  "  iie  */M/mc- 

JQMiDodi  mille.  OtKiiuImcunt  rmbild,  octilo*  intentr  dctiiu-nt 
in  objoctutn  aUquod  [ilane  imtnoios,  nihil  snitiunt.  aitiil  cofd- 
lant,  nil  reoordantur,  ut  nui-runt  icirtituti :  n»|jiiai]t  racuCj 
et  pokant  ■rteri*.  lie  morb.  ca|».  1.  c. 
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titme  mentU  d  carport"  be  ftbly  refuted  the  ^j 
of  Hobbs  nod  Spinusa.  NoiwiUutatiding  j 
being  suspected  of  a  latent  attacbment  to  tb« 
doctrines  n-hose  fallacy  he  had  so  cxnnpleteljl 
posed  in  his  'nicvi^  he  was  iuduced  to  afa^ 
Ills  original  intention  of  treading  in  the  fooq 
of  hiB  father  as  ttie  pastor  of  a  i-iUajpe  d^ 
and,  directing  his  attention  from  thcotogy  tal 
dicine,  became  one  of  the  hrigbteBt  uniamnil 
the  profession,  and  furnished  to  Uullaod  l| 
speaking  of  our  illustrious  Sydenham^  be  sai<f 
excellent  physician  hadejtbibited  before  tuoj,  *^ 
llipjtocratici  viri  sjKcies."  Cbcmiatry  wa^ 
branch  of  study  wbicli  appears  to  have  prjnc^ 
engaged  the  young  Herman's  attention;  bi 
not,howeveT,devotc  himself  exclusively  to  an]) 

branch,  but  studied  tlie  works  of  Vesalius,  HI 
pius,  and  Barlholine,  and  learned  disaection  ai 
Iliuck.  In  nu»lictne  he  preferred  Hippoa 
among  the  ancienttS}  and  Sydenham,  whoi^ 
called  the  divine,  among  the  modems.  In  \ 
he  took  his  degreeoftloctorof  medicine,  at  Harf 
wyckin  in  Guelderland,  at  the  age  of  twenty*. 
taking  for  the  subject  of  his  tbcsis  "  De  utiliat\ 
plat(tinJorumej:cremeutorumina'ffriXfUt  signn 
The  remaining  particulars  of  hU  brilliant  c^ 
belong  to  the  histor)-  of  the  succeeding  centfl 
About  this  time  the  fiituation  of  the  deaf  | 
dumb  began  to  attract  the  attention  of  pn 
tioners;  one  of  whom,  John  Conrad  Amniai 
native  of  SehnflTImnBen,  and  graduate  of  the  I 
vensily  of  Basil,  (where  be  took  his  doctor's 
gree  tn  l&HJ,)  applied  faitiiBclf  purticuUirly  ta> 
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discovrry  of  a  tiictliod  by  wliiclt  pcraous,  utif(v- 
tunately  deprived  of  the  powers  botli  of  bearing 
utid  of  speech  from  their  birth,  might  he  tniightto 
express  theuu-elvc^  iatclligibly,  or  at  leaiit  to  make 
their  wante  kiumn.  In  tbia  useful  and  humane 
endeavour  AmmiiD  appears  to  bare  been  ctnl- 
ueutly  succcuful^  as  in  fully  ennced  in  hh  trca- 
tiiie  on  the  etubject,  &nt  published  in  Dutch  ia 
tiJfH,  under  the  title  of  '*  ilttrdua  ioquens,"  and 
aftcnvordH  trausbled  into  Latiii^  aud  repub- 
lished in  I703,  with  the  additional  title  of 
*'  Seu  dissertaliu  de  loijut;la,"'—a.  work  of  itach 
hi^h  nurit  that  Halter  1ms  not  hesitated  to 
style  it  "  ojiUM  vrre  aurewn,"  This  judgment. 
which  ia  fully  cotifinued  by  the  tact  of  no 
materiid  cbaage  haviug  been  made  in  the  di- 
rections it  coutaiuSf  which  are  universally 
adopted  at  tlie  present  day,  by  all  who  follow  in 
the  batne  patli  of  profctuionid  practice.  Aumiau's 
work  has  steadily  maintained  its  original  reputa- 
tion, gone  through  mmibeileB»  editions,  and  been 
translated  into   aluio»t  every  European  tongue. 

in  J6i>5,Joho  Colebatcb,  a  surgeon  and  apothe- 
cary of  much  talent  and  industry,  published  an 
octavo  volume  in  London,*  in  which  he  pointed 
out  the  mischief  of  using  tenta,  and  injecting 
acrid  ttiibstances  into  wounde.  For  tbe»e  he  ad- 
risee  the  substitution  of  a  powder  of  hia  own 
composition,  disKilved  in  water,  which,  he  said, 
scn'cd  nt  once  to  check  ha>uiorrhage,  alloy  pain, 
and  dixjioise  the  parts  to  heal.     His  plan  exciting, 

*  A  n«w  Qgbt  of  ddrurgcry.  Sve. 


as  was  natural,  considerable  opposition,  be  rcpub- 
liitlied  it  a  few  years  after,  accompanied  by  a  la* 
buured  vindication,  and  a  variety  of  ca*R*ji  illus- 
trative of  itfl  fiucccsa.     In  1696  he  published  ano- 
ther   work,"    wherein  be  adopted  the   chemical 
doctrineB  of  Van  [Jelmont  and  Sylrius,  attrlbitt- 
■ug  aluiutft  every  coinphtnt  to  a  redundance  of 
alk:di,  and   maintaining  tbat  the  nio«t  rational 
plan  of  cure  consisted  in  the  exhibition  of  acids, 
such  as  lemou  juice,  cream  of  tartar,  and  sulphu-^ 
ric  acid ;  these  were  his  gnmd  panaceah,  espc 
cially  in  the  cure  of  gout,  on  wUicb   he  publitilied' 
a  treatise  in  the  following  year.     His  last  publica-^ 
tion  was  on  the  nit'dicinal  properties  of  Che  mil 
letoe,  of  whose  efficacy  in  epilepsy,  chorea,   anc 
other  couvulfiivc  disorders,  he  gave  oumerouts  in- 
stances from  his  own   experience.   He  exhibited 
the  powder  in  half  druclmi  doses  every  three  or 
four  hours.    The  misletoe  has,  however,  notwith- 
fttanding  Dr.  Frazer's  attempt  to  revive  It,  sunk 
into  complete  oblivion. 

Contemporary  with  Colbatch  was  Auguatin  Bel- 
lo9te,  a  native  of  Paris,  and  the  inventor  of  a  mer- 
curial composition  called,  after  him,  "  Bc]loete''a 
pill,"  by  which  he  is  believed  to  have  accumulated 
a  considerable  fortune.  As  in  other  nostrums,  a 
mystery  was  made  of  its  composition,  which  ren- 
ders it  impossible  to  lipeak  of  its  merits,  not 
should  ita  inventor  have  found  a  place  hero, 
for  the  purpose  of  reprobating  tbcilbberal  and 
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■Worthy  example  which  he,  nswrll  agDr.Clmmber- 
Icn  (the  inventor  nfthe  ohstrtric  forceps,  anda  pnic> 
titioner  of  such  deserved  celebrity)  eet,  of  conceal- 
ing the  preparation  of  a  coropoiiition  caleuhited  to 
mitigate  the  iimoimt  of  human  sufTcring,  in  the 
n^crccnar}'  view  of  turning  the  disitresses  of  Iiis 
fellow  creatures  to  his  own  private  adranlage. 
Such  conduct  may  suit  the  vendors  of  such  worth- 
less, if  not  pernicious  quack  compositions,  as 
are  daily  imposed  on  the  public,  but  is  utterly  be- 
neath every  respectable  member  of  u  respcctiible 
profession,  and  inconsistent  with  the  fundamen- 
tal principle  of  our  christian  faith,  which  teachei 
us  to  do  ns  we  would  others  should  do  to  \i». 
Thai  Uellostc  was  capable  of  better  things,  and 
wa»  influenced  at  timcA  by  nobler  feelings,  baa 
been  sufficiently  proved  by  the  publication,  in 
169!i,  of  his"  C/iirurfjieu  tici'tHpiftii,"  whitli  has 
gone  through  numerous  editions  and  been  cxtcii- 
bivcly  translated  ;  and  of  which  he  gave  a  continua- 
tion a  few  years  after,"  wherein  he  recommended, 
with  Cclsuu,  the  piercing  of  carious  bones,  in  or- 
der to  promote  their  exfoliation — a  practice  which 
has  long  fallen  into  disuse.  Uello^te  blameti  the 
practice  of  changing  the  dressings  of  wouiids  too 
frequently,  as  tending  to  retard  llieir  healing.  This 
work,  though  now  neglected,  pocuesacs  a  conal- 
(lerabLc  portion  of  original  merit. 

George  Baglivt,  who  was  tiorn  at  Raglisa,  in 
1668,  and  appointed  profeswir  of  Uie  theory  of 
oiediclup  and  anatomy  at  Itome,  by  Pope  tnno- 

*  La^uit)-  <lw  Chinup«i  de  I'HApit&l,  1725. 
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cent  XII  published  his  first  work,*  in  169S,  in 
which  h(*  itpplorea  the  low  condition  c)f  mcdicinf 
in  his  time ;  this  he  iaiputea  to  the  neglect  u( 
obiiervatioti  and  experiment,  the  oniiHsion  of  etudy- 
ing  the  ancient  Greeit  writer>,  Hippocrates  espe- 
ciiilly,  and  an  inordinate  f«miiie»»  for  specuUtirr 
ratlier  tlian  experimuntal  reasoning  He  admits, 
nevertheless,  tlie  proifresn  made  in  Acatomy  aad 
Fhj'siolugy,  and  the  Buj>erionty  of  the-  modem 
theories,  founded  upon  these  bases,  to  the  wild 
unsuhstwiitial  dreams  of  the  ancients,  uiid  antici- 
pates thwt  when  the  modems  fihall  sediiluusir  apply 
theuuelves  to  practical  olMiervation,  they  will  sur- 
poii  tlic  ancients  as  far  in  their  knowledge  of  the 
true  treatment  of  disease,  as  they  then  did  in  the 
&Dundnc8»  of  their  theories.  Inquiring  n-hether 
tliforj'  or  practice  conduceit  mobt  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  proper  treatment  of  disease,  he  deciilca 
in  favour  of  practice,  at  the  aame  time  that  he 
recommends  a  combination  of  both.  "  Quae- 
cmitjiic  de  mediciiia  medittiia  fiieris/'  he  ssySf 
"  pro  verie  non  habeas,  nis)  prius  ad  Ljrdiuni 
praxeoslapidcm  rcvoeavcris:  quod  «  rrpeUta  ex- 
perieiitin  iiiveni'ris  vera,  pro  vcris  semper  semper 
habeto.  De  bono  nut  molo  vino  judicnre  non 
poteris  nijsi  giistaiTris ;  pcrfcctus  musicus  rM>a 
erlt  rnsi  cecinerit ;  ncc  miles  strenuus,  ni»i  bella 
geHscrit."t  Notwithstanding  his  denunciation  of 
hyprrtheais,  and  his  recommending  every  thing  to 
be  brought  to  the  toiichtitonc  of  experience,  Baglivi 


*  De  Praxi  Medics  ad  pri£cain  ob«crvao(li  radooeni 
vocoDda.     LihiT  IV.  Svu.  Ruiuk,  I696.  ^ 

t  Opera  omnia.    AXo.  p.  127. 
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labours  under  the  cTiat^  of  too  great  a  funclness 
for  hypothesis  himself.  He  U  also  accused  of  pU- 
glarleii),  and  censured  for  credulity  in  aufTcring 
himself  to  be  imiKWicd  upon  by  knavM  pre. 
tending  to  labour  under  various  aflcctions  from 
the  bite  of  a  tarantula,  which  only  ndniittcd  of 
cure  hy  music  :  on  this  point,  however,  u-e!thou]d 
be  lenient  to  Bagliti,  since  we  find  even  our  en- 
lightened countryman.  Mead,  at  an  interval  of 
h&lf  a  centun,'  later,  atti'mpting  to  account  for 
this  supposed  phctioniennii  U[H>n  philosophical 
principles.*  In  l«9fi,  Bnglivi  puhlii^hed  his  Dis- 
sertatiofi,  "  De  miatome,  niorsu,  el  efi'rrtilna 
Tarantula,"  to  which  succeeded  hi»  work,  "  ZV 
Fihra  motrirr  rt  luorlMsa,"  containing  his  theory 
respecting  the  origin  of  the  motion  of  llic  solids, 
which  he  ascrilws  to  a  consent  between  the  heart 
and  dura  mater.  'Phis  theurj'  he  has  been  ac- 
cused of  baring  borrowed  from  Paccioni,  hut  he 
says  himself,t  on  the  cuutrur)*.  that  he  conimu- 
nicati-vl  it  first  toPuccicuii.  Kuglivi  wue  the  author 
of  several  other  works,  all  of  which  wvn'  col- 
lected and  publi«;hed  under  the  title  of  "  Optra 
Oniniu"  of  which  there  have  been  niauy  editions, 
and  which  will  always  merit  the  attention  of  the 
mediLiil  student,  on  account  of  tlie  valuable  ob- 
survuliumt  therein  contained. 

in  the  lust  year  of  this  century,  Abniluini  Cyjirian, 
anativeof  Auisterdani,  (where,  after  graduating  at 
Utrecbt,  he  settled  in  practice,  and  cuuLinued  lu  re- 

*  M«fid'«  Wurka,  Kasav  II  of  the  Taniatula,  |>.  60,  Sm. 
Dublin,  i;67. 

"t  OpeimDmnin,  p.  259, 
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e\de  till   ioviled,  in  16^,  to  fill  the  nnatomiral 
chnlr  at  FniiikiiiM:^r,)  piilitii^hrd  an  account  at  on 
extra-utcriiie  fuclus,   tukcii  fruin   une  of  the  fal- 
lopian tiibot,  in  which  it  had  lain  for  twenty-one 
iiKinlhri.      Although  the  woman  recovered  fnioi 
the  effects  of  the  operation,  her  death,  a  few  yean 
after,  furuisbeU  Cyprian   with  an  opportunity  of 
exuniininit  her  body,  and  discovering  the  phice  in 
which  the  fuetuit  bad  been  lodged.     Cj-prian  was 
also  au  eminent  Hthotomist,   and  operated,  it  is 
liaid,   u|K>u  no  It^fi  than  I40n  jKitients.      He  has 
left  an  account  of  hi-'*  mctliod  of  o|x;r:iling  inhitf 
**  Cystolomia  HyimjpistricH,"  publinbcd  in  I7M. 
'fhc  last  writer  of  this  century,  beloni^ing  to  this 
chapter,  vrhom  we  shall  notice,  id  Adaiu  fireu- 
del,    who    published  a    collection    of    Inaugural 
Those)*,     chiefly  connected  n-ith   the    state    and 
diiteaiieK  of  pregnancy,  »oinc  of  which  arc  valuable; 
espceially  those  "  De  /ii/iiropf  ovarii  muHebrUC' 
In  which  he  gires  an  accurate  de«cription  of  that 
organ,  and   "  De  nutn'fionc  /trtiis  in  utero  tmi- 
terno."     He  was  profeesor  of  Anatomy  and  Sur- 
gery ax  Wirtcmberg,  and  an  experienced  i&urgeon. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

ProfCn-M  ot  Aoktomy  uitl  Phyvtology  durini;  the  Seventeenth 
C^Dtary — Discovery  o(  the  LActc&lH,  in  lC32 — Of  Uic  Cir- 
CuUtiiiii,ia  lt!S6— Of  tile  IViicn-aUciluct,  m  K'M!!— Ofthc 
Lymphatics,  in  l651 — Of  thr  functiuns  of  the  Thonuk 
dact,  iti  1G5I — or  the  Cystic  duct,  in  16M — Wbarton's 
AxJcnoffraphtB —  Highmorc —  Stcnn  — Mslpi^  —  Kuysch, 
bit  valukble  Anatomical  pteuaratiuna  ;  miikirK  a  pnpani- 
tioo  of  the  hocly  of  Adminu  Barclay,  kilted  in  the  action 
of  tbo  1  Ith  of  June. — Mcibotciua  dUcovcn  new  v<»<icU  in 
the  rye.HiLi,  unil  prujecta  a  hUtury  of  Phvsiciaiui — Nn-d- 
ham  deacribes  Uic  meabrmao  which  incfoec  the  firtus — 
Boretii  piibli»liQi  rcmariu  on  the  unctjual  powrra  of  thr 
erca — Swommenlam,  hJa  zeal  fur  Natural  lliaturv  i  ardour 
in  the  iiunuit  uf  Anntomy  ;  become*  hypumndriac  from 
too  cloM  appUcntJuo  i  ahurtcus  Iub  life  by  religious  mor- 
tificiilMiw^Briggi  explatiu  the  cause  nf  the  ^stinrtnrs* 
of  vision — Gcnga — Peycr,  describes  tbo  mncotu  glondi 
nf  the  ii)(ritini-s. — Bonef^ — Scbelbanmer— Blnncard— 
Cow|Kr — Kicly — Boultun — Bidloo. 

Thb  seventeenth  century  stanrls  prou«11y  pre- 
eminent in  the  historj'  of  Mrflicinr,  for  the 
importance  no  less  thiui  the  splendour  of  it« 
ducovcrieH  in  An;ttnmy  and  Physiology,  as  well 
BA  for  the  host  of  iUuatrioiis  nanicn  which  appear 
emblazoned  In  its  records,  the  tithe  uf  whom  \» 
Rlmost  more  than  the  limits  uf  this  work,  itlrcndy 
swoln  far  heyond  the  compass  originully  allulted  to 
it,  will  udiiiit  of  being  noticed, 
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The  fint  discovery  of  miuUmkicul  iiiipoitaa 
which  dcmantlH  our  notice  in  tlie  present  crntu^ 
is  Unit  of  (lie  lacti'al^f  made,  as  Douglas  sq 
"  casu  miifps  ijuam  concHio"  by  Gaspard  A»4 
or  Aselltus,  n  native  of  Cremona,  who  taught  ad 
tomy,  at  I*aria_.  with'  gn*-at  credit.  Thin  disco^i^ 
an  importmit  pivludc  to  that  of  the  circidatjunj  iV| 
mudu  hy  Aoelli,  tu  ICSUj  in  conseiiuence  of  |j 
opening  a  dog  soon  after  eating  a  full  meal,  1 
which  means  the  lacleals  of  the  mesentery  wfj 
rendered  distinctly  nsihle  as  they  ran  across  | 
distcndeil  nnth  the  milky  fluid  of  the  nevrly  i^ 
fiorhed  chyle.  Aselli,  howerer,  igiionint  of  tiu 
true  ctmrse,  erroneously  described  them  as  pa^m 
from  the  InteKtiue^  to  the  liver,  and  confound 
them  with  the  lymphatics  of  that  viscns.  H 
lacleaJd  had  been,  as  be  caodidly  admits,  knowili 
and  spoken  of  by  some  of  the  ancient  writers,  Ij 
sincctheyhad  neither bcrndescrihcd,  northeirfii^ 
tioii-'«  dcmonatrated  by  them,  aiid  since  mine  of  id 
modern  rerivers  of  anatomy  anticipated  him  in  tlW 
difieo\-er>-,  thatmcrit  may  he  aw-arded  to  Aselli.  Ci| 
par  Hal&nan  ridiculed  their  discover)-,  and  Hnrtl 
even  regarded  tln^m  only  as  vcemhtU  tle&tined  ^ 
the  cuuvcyimre  of  the  lymph.  AscUius  mistQi 
a  coUectiun  uf  ghiiidH  in  the  muicntcry  for  t| 
puncriiiH,  and  detK'ritM'd  tliU  last  as  u  new  (^ 
covery,  which  contribntcd  uith  his  mistake  ae  | 
the  direction  taken  by  tiic  Inctcals  to  involve  ] 
discovery  in  much  ohsicnrity.  J 

Six  yearn  after  the  discovery  of  the  lactcvj 
Harvey,  our  lUuntrious  countryman,  who  bad  b^ 
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led,  by  his  instructor,  Fabrictuaab  Aqimpendente'a 
atiHervatiuiiii  iipiiii  tlio  valves  of  the  Vfiiis,  tu  ia- 
▼estigatr  the  loti^  dbtputed  problem  of  the  circula- 
Uon  of  (he  blond,  solved  the  iny^trr}-  wliicli  had 
so  luii^  twiffled  the  penetration  of  Uie  grt-att-st  men, 
nod,  having  completed  his  maaterly  and  unprece- 
dented rei>earches,  astoiiiiihcd  and  delighted  the 
world  of  bciencc  by  the  publicntiun,  in  IG^B,*  of 
the  true  theory  of  the  circulation — mi  *'  opuscidum 
aureum,"  as  Halk-r  truly  observes,  arranged  with 
tlic  most  admirable  pervpieuity,  and  rvttting  on 
the  tirui  ba^iti  of  experiment,  uualloj'-ed  by  a  siugle 
particle  of  the  htnc  metal  of  Bpecidiaiuu.t 


*  ExerciUtio  nnxlomica  Af  Mota  Cordi*  <t  Samguinia  in 
AnimaUbus.    Fmocf.  \6-iS. 

■f  Prrifrnxir  IMuiuinlivi-fa  C!iti[iut««  the  tffADiitj  uf  blood 
expelled  by  each  couotEractiaa  o(  tho  Iwart,  at  two  ouncn. 
tttJuog  the  numlicr  or  puUntioaii  lA  •c\'entf-6ve  pa  ""■""** 
Tlw  whole  tnasa  ot'  blowl  ie  cHtimatml,  by  this  expcfieDCcd 
Anatomist,  iit  tliirty-tbirc  |M)uii<1s  ;  vrlu-ncr  it  fiillfiwii  that 
the  Uood  compIct«  its  circalation  m  atwut  thrcv  miautrs 
and  n  hnlf,  ai,  more  nearly,  in  thn-r  miaute«  Uiirtv-nine 
aeoonds.  und  tbiU  a  mass  of  tlujd  cqtuU  to  the  blood,  b 
ranicxl  thmuRh  tlic  Iii-xrt  twcnty-fuur  time*  cvvry  hour. 

Harvry,  wbo  dwdtd  dd  uu  [wtnt  which  he  was  unable  to 
sabniit  tu  th«  tutornjirTiiiitfnt,  left  the  natorv  of  tttff  cnramu- 
□ication  between  the  arteries  and  veins  undetcimiued,  but  tbc 
art  of  icijcdiiin  hiw  eiiablnl  hia  niirfflMiii  to  trM;e  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  canal  uniting  both  Bytems  of  vraacU  :  and 
thv  i>ro(il'  which  reiDxiiu-d  defeclim  hw  I>ecn  cnmpkted  by 
the  microscope,  which  eihibita  the  orcutatinn  actually  going 
oo  In  tbi?  traiunirent  {uirta  of  ft«q^  during  lifr  :  vrhilr  tha 
truisfiaBlon  of  ihc  blood  from  tlic  tcmcIs  of  one  animal  to 
lliowt  of  aniither,  which  hast  been  HucceMfully  |>erf»rnie>l  ia 
many  trutanea,  has  filled  up  the  but  link  in  t}ie  chain  of  de> 
monotrative  »«idenc«  Hy  lhe»e  di»coverie»  much  light  is 
tlirown  on  the  animal  econoniy,  and  that  which  waa  before 
dther  wholly  i^veHoulLvU,  ot  dimly  mkb,  luu  bvcoma  dear 
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We  have  already  seen  that  the  nature  of  the  cir- 
culatiou  had  been  progressively  unfolding  hself  for 
a  period  of  more  than  half  a  century,  from  the 
da)  8  of  Servetus  to  those  of  Han'cy;  each  suc- 
ceediug  unatimiist  adding  somewhat  to  the  tnau  of 
illumination  which  progressively  tsbed  iU  rays  upon 
the  subject,  demanding  only  a  master  mind  to 
concentrale  tlieiu  in  a  due  f(>cu&,  and  gviidc  their 
directiuii  to  the  proper  point.  That  master-mind 
was  Harvey'8,  who,  following  up  the  ducoveria 
of  which  his  instructor  ■was  unable  to  undemtAnd 
the  application,  coni|iletcd  the  magic  circle  of  the 
circulation,  and  exhibited  the  blood  not  merely  por- 
fonniiig  its  minor  circulation  through  the  lungs,— 
uot  oscillating,  as  CjettalpinuH  idly  imsginetl,  to  per- 
petual ebb  and  Aon-  through  the  same  Tessels^— but 
flowing  in  one  full  majestic  stream  fi-om  the  left 
ventricle  of  the  heart  through  the  aorta,  and  its  In- 
finitude of  mmification.s  and  subdivisions,  to  eix'ry 
part  of  the  frame,  imparting  life,  health,  rigour 
and  warnitli  to  all ;  taken  up  by  the  various  and 
minute  ramifications  of  the  veins,  after  pcrfonn- 
ing  its  destined  functions  ;  poured  into  (he  vciul 
cuva,  and  thence  retiirnt'd  to  llie  right  auricle  and 
veulride  of  the  heart,  to  pn-parc  for  the  Inhaling  of 


as  the  noon-day  mn.  The  discowry  of  the  circulation  prtyret 
thr  tnithorthe  scripture  ciprcssion,  that  thr  IiNmnI  ib  the 
ate,  iincf  Trom  it  ctcry  pjirt  U  foTinod  and  maintained.  The 
diKOvery  of  the  abB0fl»^Dt8  ebcws  bow  th«  foo<)  i«  cod- 
Tcrtrd  iato  blood,  and  those  parts  which  have  bccotne  c-ffrte 
■re  carried  iato  the  blood  to  be  eliiaiaatcd  l>y  the  cxcrMor^ 
orgau. 
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n  frcfth  portion  of  the  rital  fluid  of  the  atmovplicre 
in  anuihcr  paatiagc  through  the  lungs,  preriouiily 
to  its  resutuing  its  vivifj-ing  circle  through  th« 
»}-st«ui. 

The  more  brilliant  a  digcorery,  and  the  mor« 
beneficial  iin  results.  Hie  more  certain  a  its  author 
of  becoming  the  butt  of  envy,  and  1  he  object  of  de- 
traction. That  of  the  circulation  too  far  tranftcend- 
ed  all  which  Imd  preceded  it,  for  Harvey  to  hope  for 
escape  from  the  common  lot— but  we  have  not 
room  to  dwell  on  the  cSbrts  of  detinctors  whose 
malice  has  long  ceased  to  be  injurious.  The 
triumph  of  truth  has  baffled  their  efforts  tu 
detract  from  hlu  merits,  and  the  claim  of  Hurrey 
to  the  completion  of  one  of  the  most  brilliant  dis- 
covericH  history  ever  had  to  record,  stAnds  locon- 
testably  admitted.* 


'  Without  Ihc  IcMt  wiiih  to  (ictriwt  fnim  the  merit  or 
aripnalitv  ur  Il&rvry's  gtvat  uxl  )in|>ortuit  dUcuvL-iy,  com- 
mon jusUcc  to  Ibe  auc-itntu  riirbidji  the  nmimiou  of  the  ful- 
luwiiifE  p«aMge  from  tlie  rimictu  of  Ptato,  which  appvafv  m 
dcuty  iodicKtive  or  «d  acquKiut&ncc  with  the  true  theory  of 
circulation,  &.i  to  leave  ui  at  a  loa  tu  ooqjvcturv  wbeucr, 
in  that  absence  of  anatotnicm)  knowledfie,  which  charocte- 
riied  tile  coilicT  a^e*,  fQch  koowlcdge  could  luiv«  (xxu  at- 
tained, or  how,  aaee  anatned,  it  could  have  been  lost,  as  it 
moat  ioditputably  waa  loog  bcrure  its  muvcfy,  or  perhaps, 
more  corTcctly,  re-dtaeovery  bv  Harwy  : — 

"  But  they  (the  GucU)  eatabliabed  the  hemrt.  which  is  both 
the  fountain  nf  tbc  veins,  and  the  Uoud,  which  is  vebemeatly 
imp«lk<l  tbrou^  all  the  nwmbcn  of  tbe  tmdy  ta  ■  rirralar 
frMrmnom." 

Can  we  suppose  that  this  waa  oac  of  thoa«  scattered  fr«f - 
meals  oTdiriDc  revelatioD  to  man  in  bia  state  of  i>riuiKval 
iaooeencc  sod  wmpticity,  which  were  ^raaloally  oUitcrtled 
widb  the  other  tnoca  of  nJa  cdestial  origin^ 
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lo   1043  the  paocreatic    dact  was 
by    John  Grorge  TlraD|fUs  (or   Wirtunqpu, 
he   ii  Konietime*  called,)  a  Baraiiaa 
of    consiilcrnblc  ability,    who    shortly  after 
aHxasainatcd  in   his    own    study    b^-    an  italian, 
suppoHcd    to    have    been    hired    for    the    base 
purpose. 

Almost   at    the   same  time,  and   without  the 
sllffhteRt  na|uatntance  with  thr   nnture  of  racfa 
other's  rexparches,  three  anatomists  of  crnineoce 
in  three  distant  countries.  Sireden,  Denmark  and 
Enj^land,  iippear  to  have  discorcred  the  vessels 
the   lymph iiticfi.      'ITie  merit  of    this   discove 
seums  to  liclong  in  a  nearly  equal  br^ee  to  alL 
being,  as  far  as  each  was  individually  concerned, 
an  original  discoTery  ;  but  in  poini  of  priority  tbe^^ 
palm,  we  believe  » ought  in  justice  to  be  allotted  ti^H 
the  Swede.  ^^ 

(Dlof  or  Glaus  Rudbeck,  son  of  the  houest  but 
uncourtly  Bishop  of  Vestems  in  i>iredeii,  whose 
love  of  truth  is  said  to  have  prevented  his  uro- 
tnotinii,  mndc,  as  early  as  I«4ii  or  ItiSO,  irbm 
but  tdneteeri  or  twenty  years  of  nge,  the  dig. 
covory  of  the  lymphnlirs  of  the  liver,  and  soon 
after  of  those  of  other  parts  of  the  body,  of 
which  he  has,  wc  believe,  given  some  account 
in  his  Inaugural  Thesis*  the  subject  of  which 
was  the  Harveyati  doctrine  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood.  Itartholinc's  discover)-,  which  ap- 
pears    to    have    been    perfectly   independent 
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that  of  Rudbeck,  wa«  first  publUhcd  ra  IffSSj* 
and  nearly  at  the  baiiie  tuue  the  same  dUcwery 
was  made,  witJiout  tlie  slightest  acquaintance  with 
the  discoveries  either  of  Rudbeck  or  Barthu- 
line,  by  JolHfe,  nn  English  phy&iciau,  i)ut 
although  Halter  awards  the  puliu  of  priority 
to  Rudbeck,  he  fully  admits  Ibft  claim  of  Rar- 
thotiDC  to  the  merit  of  baring  traced  and  des- 
cribed the  course  of  thcic  vestebi  with  the  greutett 
accuracy. 

The  discover)-  of  the  lacteals,  which  DottgUa 
alleges  to  have  been  fortuitous,  on  the  part  ol 
Aselli,  remained  imiicrfect  till  Nicholas  Pcqnet,  a 
native  of  Dieppe,  completed  the  labours  of  bis 
predecesior  by  tracing  these  veshcls  to  ibcir  com- 
mon rccq>taclD,  the  thoracic  duct,  which,  tmvcr»- 
faigthc  whole  length  of  the  thnnix  and  collrcting 
the  contents  of  all  the  tactcals  in  its  counie,  pours 
the  Bccumulated  chyle  into  the  veins  near  the 
heart.  Previously  to  this  discovery  of  the  £;rand 
receptacle  of  the  contents  of  the  lactcala  by  I'ec* 
quet,  who  made  it  almoHtKimultanrously  with  tliat 
of  the  lymphatics  by  Uudbeck,  Rartholinc  ami 
Jotlife,  in  Iti^l,  anatomists,  miidcd  by  the  des- 
cription of  Asellius,  and  the  erroneous  opinion* 
of  the  ancients,  imagined  that  the  lacteals  ter- 
minated tlieir  course  in  tim  liver.  The  discovery 
of  the  thoracic  duct  hod  indeed  bci-n  made  nearly 
a  century  beforet  by  Eustachius,  but  he  by  no 
means  understood  the   nature  or  importance   of 

*  Vasa  lympbatica  aupcr  Itaffaue  in  naimaliboa  tareeta 
ct  to  homiDc,  4to.  Ilaffnue,  1653. 
f  AD.  1&«3. 
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its  functions,  and  the  disccn-er}'  was  tittle  rc^rded 
before  Asrllius*  discovery  of  the  lacteals.  Fori 
upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  aft«r  tliis  dis- 
cover}', botli  AbcUiuSflumself  andidl  tlieatiatomlsta 
\f1io  succeeded  him,  previously  to  the  labours  of] 
I*ecqiiet,  loaning  to  the  erroneous  opiaioos  of] 
Hippocratcji  and  Galen,  ima^ned  that  the  nie-- 
ftciiteric  veins  absorbed  the  chyle  froiu  the  intes- 
tines, only  to  convey  it  to  the  liver,  instead  of 
pouring  it,  as  Pecquet  first  ably  and  cU-arly  de- 
nionstnited,  into  the  (rencrii!  miiss  of  the  circula- 
tion,  ill  order  to  ittt  6nul  appropriation  to  the 
nourishment  of  the  body.  Hence,  though  the 
pnu&c  of  having  known  the  exiatence  of  the 
thoracic  duct  must  be  indisputably  given  to  £iis- 
tncbiuB,  as  that  of  having  noticed  the  valres  of 
the  veins  belongs  to  Fabricius,  the  still  greater 
praise  of  supplying  tliat  link  without  which  the 
remaining  portions  of  the  chain  were  useless,  and 
connecting  the  discovery  of  Aselliu.s  with  that  of 
Harvey,  by  demonstrating  the  functions  of  the 
thoracic  duct,  beloogs  as  exclusively  and  indis- 
putably to  Pecquet,  as  the  completion  of  the  de- 
ficient hnk,  which  neither  Scr^ctus  nor  Colum- 
bus, Ctesalpinus  nor  Fabricius,  bad  been  able  to 
accomplish,  was  the  work  of  our  distiniruished 
counlrywan  Harvey.  Still,  notwitbs landing  the 
discoveries  of  Aseltius,  Pecquet,  Kudbeck,  and 
Bartholiue,  (the  latter  of  whom  discovered  ihe 
great  trunk  of  the  system,  and  likewise  pointed 
out  the  error  of  supposing  that  the  lactcals  passed 
into  tiie  liver,)  the  questiiin  as  to  the  identity  of 
the  lacteals  and  the  lyntphatics,   remained  yH  in 
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ail  undecidcri  nnd  unsatiyfactory  statr,  till  the 
following  century,  when  the  experiments  insti- 
tuted in  the  school  of  the  Huntcre  Bnnlly  anil 
satisfactorily  established  the  distinction  between 
the  two  systems. 

Connected  with  the  anatomical  diseoveries  of 
this  period  were  those  of  Francia  Ciliseou, 
Profestvor  of  Fhysic  at  Cambridge,  who  first  ob- 
served the  cystic  duct,  and,  in  his  work  on  the 
Anatomy  of  the  liver,  published  in  1654,  ga«'e  a 
more  exact  description  of  ttutt  orgnn  tliun  had 
previuubty  appeared,  1'lie  dleicovery  of  the  cap- 
sule of  the  vena  pvrtarum  has  also  been  ascribed 
to  him,  and  bears  his  nooie,  but  erroueously,  hav- 
ing been  seen  a  little  time  before,  by  Pecquet  and 
WaUeuB :  Glissoii  was  the  first,  however,  to  ex- 
amine and  describe  it  w'itb  accuracy. 

A  treatise  oo  the  ghndx,  which  was  published 
in  1656,  under  the  title  of  Adenogruphia,  by 
Thomas  Wharton,  an  English  physician,  contains 
a  number  of  new  and  curitms  part)cul»rs  relating 
to  those  organs,  which  added  considerably  to  the 
stock  of  anatomical  knowledge. 

In  a  work  on  the  Amitnmy*  of  the  human 
frame,  published  in  IfiS?  by  Nathaniel  Highmore, 
we  find  sererol  discoveries,  for  the  merit  of  which 
that  author  has  obtained  a  degree  of  credit  which 
docs  not  properly  belong  to  him  ;  as  ihat  of  the 
great  maxillary  sinus  wliich  has  been  named. 


*  Corpom    hUBuuit    dbqoiaitio  aiuttomica,    Fol.    Ha^ 
CoDiitiuii,  1067. 
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after  him,  Antrum  Hi^hmariauttm,  aHhangli 
noticed  before  by  CasseriuSf  who  bad  spokeo  of 
it  under  the  name  of  the  Autrwn  geute.  High- 
more,  hnuTVCr,  was  the  first  to  suggest  drawing  i 
tooth  itt  ease  of  abscess  within  tliu  cavity,  for 
the  disfhar^e  of  the  iiiatter — whieh  was  afltr* 
wanla  practised  hy  Cowper.  Highmore  traa  a  gra- 
duate of  Oxford,  where  he  took  hiu  dcH-tur's  de- 
gree in  164%  and  bore  the  reputation  of  a  dili- 
gent aiiatonii^t  uiid  !<kilful  practitioner. 

NichoUm  Stenu,  a  Ditne,  dcijcribed  in  XtHVi  tbe 
salivary  duct  belonging  to  the  parotid  glamJe  b» 
a  discovery  of  hie  own,  for  which  lie  has  bo  far 
obtained  credit  thnt  tbe  duct  has  been  naoied 
after  biin,  although  Blasiufi,  in  a  letter  to  Biutho- 
line,  claims  the  discovery  for  himself,  and  t,aye  he 
first  pointed  out  the  duct  to  Steno.  St«no  boir- 
ever  appears  to  hare  been  the  fir^t  to  abow  tbe 
true  fttrncturc  of  the  muacular  fibres  of  the  meui' 
brane  of  the  pharynx,  which  are  arranged  spirally 
ill  a  duplex  series,  one  ascending,  and  the  otb 
descending. 

Amongst  those  who  contributed  to  tbe  exten- 
sion of  unntomicnl  knowledge,  few  rank  higher 
than  the  cclehroted  Malpighi,  or  Morcelliua  \lal- 
pighius,  whose  anatomical  researches  were  ex- 
tended from  man  to  tbe  minutest  insect,  and 
whose  comprehensive  mind  grasped  with  equal 
vigour  the  colossal  and  the  diminutive,  tbe  struc 
ture  of  tbe  eh'phant,  and  the  symmctr}'  of  t! 
gnat.  By  his  microscopic  inrestigations  he  de- 
tected tbe  glandular  structure  of  the  cortical  por- 
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tion  of  tJie  brain,  and  pointed  out  the  trae  natnre 
of  the  organ  of  taste.  To  him  we  n«?  Indobtcd 
for  a  correct  IcnowlcdgL*  of  the  celhdnr  dittposiiion 
of  the  lungs,  and  thi?  formation  of  the  tub* 
stance  of  the  liver.  He-  idso  examined  and 
descrilied  the  structure  of  the  spleen,  olthuogh 
the  discorery  of  the  true  functions  of  that  mya- 
eriouB  viac'.is  yet  await  the  penetrating  genius 
of  a  «ecoud  Hurvey  fur  their  elucidulion.  We 
aUo  owe  to  htm  the  firet  minute  and  accurate  de- 
scription of  the  kidneys,  from  which  we  learn  the 
lobular  nature  of  their  structure,  howcrer  we  may 
dissent  from  his  opinions  respecting  their  final 
and  minute  organization.  Malpighi  taught  that 
the  glontlular  acini  were  buUow  for  the  reception 
of  the  fluid  secreted  by  th«  arteries  di8tribtit<.>d  on 
their  surface,  from  whence  it  is  conveyed  by  an 
excretory  duct ;  the  union  of  a  number  of  these 
forming  the  larger  excretory  canal.  He  regarded 
the  mucou.i  gL'inds  of  the  nlimrntarj-  canal  Ac,  as 
examples  of  the  simplest  form  of  gbndular  struc- 
ture, from  which  the  larger  ones  differ  only  by 
their  greater  complexity  j  being  in  fact  only 
formed  of  im  aggregate  of  simple  ones.  Ruysch 
denied  this  doctrine  of  Malpighi's,  and  nuun- 
taincd  thiit  these  eitcrctwry  ducts  were  merely 
continuations  of  the  Hame  tube ;  an  opinion 
now  generally  adopted  by  anatomists. 

In  the  year  1665  that  distinguished  anatomist 
Frederick  Kuysch,  to  whose  intriKlucliun  uf  lUo 
art  of  making  unatoniicul  preparations  with 
ct^oured  injections,  (which  gave  the  freshness  and 
appearance  of  life^)  the  science  is  to  deeply  to- 
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debt«d,  publishfx]  a  treatise*  on  the  Iftcteals  and 
lynipliaticH,  in  wliich  Uc  cmbodicH  the  result  of 
his  inquiries  in  t  he  course  of  a  controrcrsj-  wherein 
he  had  been  engaged  in  conjunction  with  Sylrins 
and  Van  Home ;  the  aid  of  his  talents  haring 
been  Bought  by  theKe  anatomists  in  combating  the 
vanity  of  Bilsius,  who  came  to  Leydeii,  while 
Ruysch  vrna  yet  only  :i  student,  to  exhibit  his  boast- 
ed metliod  of  making  anatomical  preparations.  Id 
this  work,  in  defence  of  Sylvius  and  Van  Hontei 
Ruysch  does  not  deny  the  previous  notice  of  the 
valves  of  the  lympbaticB,  but  claims  the  oiertt  of 
having  first  demonstrated  and  shewn  bow  to  dis- 
cover them.  The  fame  which  thia  work  ubtaiDcd, 
procured  him  in  the  following  ye:ir  lui  invitation 
to  fill  the  anatomical  chair  at  Amstenlom,  which 
his  zejil  for  anatoniicnl  pursuits  led  him  cagvrly  to 
accept:  and  from  this  period  anatomy  became 
the  business  of  bin  life.  Tlie  discovery  t^  the 
injections  which  Kuyscb  so  successfully  employed 
in  rauktng  those  niagiii&cent  preparations  that 
were  the  theme  of  universal  admiration,  originat- 
ed with  De  Graaf,  and  was  brought  to  farther  per- 
fection by  Swamnierdatu ;  but  if  it  was  not  the 
property  of  Ruysch  himself,  he  ccrtiunly  detervn 
the  credit  of  having  turned  it  to  more  practical 
and  exlensive  account  than  either  of  the  original 
projectors.  His  collection  of  injected  bodies  i» 
described  as  marvellous,  the  6neht  tissue  of  the 
minutest  capillary  vessels  being  filled  with  coltmr- 

*  Diluridatio  Taivnlkrom  in  vrnU  h-tit|>lutticiB  ct  lactnt, 
cum  figuria  uaeii,  UigR  Cumlii,  1G65. 
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e<]  substances  so  as  to  rq>reeent  all  the  freshnes* 
of  ymith,  and  to  imitate  sleep,  or  rather  a  paroxysm 
of  catalepsy,  in  place  of  death.  Not  only  did 
he  prepare  in  this  manner,  with  a  beauty  aliuobt 
rivalling  tliat  of  nature,  the  entire  bodies  of  in- 
fants, but  even  undcitook,  at  the  desire  of  the 
States  General,  to  inject  the  body  of  Admiral 
Barclay  who  was  killer!  in  the  action  of  the 
Ist  of  June,  \6(in,  between  the  tlngltsh  and 
Dutch  fleets.*  Nntwitlistonding  the  increased 
difficulty  of  injecting  an  adult  subjei^,  together 
with  the  injury  resultinj;  from  the  wounds  which 
occasioned  the  admiral's  death,  Kuysch  succeeded 
BO  admirably  in  liis  preparation,  ibut  it  appeared 

"  Tliit  action  wu  fouftbt  t>etwc«n  the  Eoglub  fle«t  of  only 
■hty  sail,  nndtr  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Albemarle. 
and  the  Dutch  fleet  of  sinety-one  sail,  carryinK  4,716  guns, 
and  72,\62  men,  under  the  command  of  At  edcbrated  Vaa 
Tromp.  .Su<:h  ws»  the  Unke's  ea^mm  to  engage,  that, 
QoiwithHtattding  the  frarfnl  Rupcriority  of  force  uppmed  to 
him,  he  commenced  the  attack  liplore  the  Ihilch  had  time  to 
weigh,  mnd  compelled  tliem  to  cut  their  cables.  The  adriu- 
ture  nf  the  weather  gage,  which  he  fartunntcly  enjoyed,  was 
fiilly  counterbalancM  hy  the  circumstance  of  hia  shim  be. 
iag  tmatde  to  «o  their  lower  deck  gaas.  Vic«  Admiral  Bar- 
clay (or  Berkley,  as  he  is  sometimes  called)  led  the  van  in  the 
Swiftaorr.  which  was  cafrtorod  after  he  frll,  ewly  in  tlu-  en- 
gagement, and  thus  his  body  came  into  the  poaseauou  of  bis 
enemies,  who,  with  a  grnvntsity  which  reflects  hoDor  (m 
tbem,  while  it  bears  the  atronfcot  testimony  to  the  merit  of 
the  fallen  hero,  nreulvi-d  to  trultn*  it  in  a  utatr  worthy  of 
aocepTaaee,  to  hU  Tamilyi  and  Ru\-sch  was  accordingly 
directed  to  make  mi  injixtn)  prrpanttion  uf  the  Inidy,  which 
he  did  in  io  lulmirnblc  a  mjannrr,  as  to  attract  unlTersal  ad* 
miration,  and  procure  fur  him  a  rectnoprnce  from  the  State* 
General  of  llalland,  pruportionnte  equally  to  the  dimity  uf 
tlnmu  by  wbum  it  waM  granted,  bimI  the  merit  of  bira  who 
meiTM  tl. 
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with  as  p-cat  perfection  as  that  of  ii  neir  born  in- 
flint,  ci'crj-  part  of  the  injected    matter  prrserriug 
its  KoftticKS,  flexibility  and  coii&isteuct>  ab  though 
alire.    It  cannot  then  Ik  a  matter    of  tfurpriw 
that  Hnysch'B  utuRcum  should  have  been  the  tnoat 
magnifiiJcnt  ever  posscsacd  by   a  private  indivi- 
dual ;   or  that,  possessing  sudi   incalculable  ad- 
vantages, he  ehould  have  made  discoveries   which 
had  eluded  the  resuarchen  u£  foiizicr  aoatotni&ts. 
Among  the   parts    that  he  examiued   with   the 
grenteet  uiinuteitess,  was  the  pulnionar}-  circula- 
tion, in  which  he  claimed  the  discover)-   of  the 
brouchinl  artery,  the  atnicture  of  the  brain,  uf  the 
car,  and  of  the  lymphiitic  ;ind  glandular  i(y:iteni.-^ 
lu  ItiHb  Ruysch  was  appointed  profcasor  of  phydc, 
.irhlch  appointment  he  retained  with  honor  and 
reputation  till  173S  when  he  hitd  the  misfortune 
to  frnctiirc  hiit  thigh  1>y  a  fall.     lie  also  held  the 
office  of   ituporintcndent   of  midwires,   in  whicti 
t-apaeity   he  introduced   many   beneSciul  refla- 
tions, and  umny  improvements  in   tfatit   depart- 
ment, eapecially  the  abolition  of  the  practice  of 
speedily  extracting  (lie  placental,  which  he  believed 
to  be  expelled  by   weans  of  uii  orbicular  muscle 
at  the  fun<liis  uteri.     His  publications,  which  were 
numerous,  were  chiefly  anatomical,  and  many  of 
them  controversial.     lie  enjoyed  good  health  till 
he  had  attained  his  ninety  third  year,  when  a  fever 
closed  his  labciiirs,  in  1731. 

Henry  Meiboniius,  a  skilful  anatomist,  who  was 
born  at  LulKck  in  June,  1630,  and  took  his  decree 
of  doctor  of  Medicine  at  the  Unirersily  of  -Vngera, 
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published,  in  I6ti6,  a  letter  to  Lnngelot,*  in  which 
he  describes  soiue  reesels  of  the  eyelids  which  lie 
had  recently  diHcaiTrcd ;  and  in  thits  05  well  as  b 
variety  of  other  puhlieaUonts,  evinced  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  aalnial  economy,  and  ita 
disorders.  From  a  letter  which  he  pnhlitihed,  ad- 
dressed to  Velschius^t  he  appeani  to  hare  pro* 
jected  writing  u  liistory  of  Medicine,  but  the  dif- 
ficulties he  eucDuntered  in  collecting  the  nc 
cessary  materials  sceui  to  have  deterred  him 
from  proceeding  with  it.  I^lis  edition  at  Helm- 
stadt,  in  1664,  of  Arnold  dc  Boot's  '*  Oiuei-vati- 
ones  metlirts  tie  aff'tctihiu  omhxis"  which  had 
been  previously  published  in  London,  derives  an 
additional  value  itom  the  notes  and  prebice  with 
which  be  enriched  it. 

Walter  Needham,  an  English  physician,  in  n 
workX  which  he  published  in  1667,  K^v'e  an  ac- 
count of  the  membranes  which  envelope  the  foetus. 

In  16611,  Itorelli,  of  whose  medical  works  mcn- 
tion  has  been  already  made  in  the  proper  place, 
published  a  work,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
shew  that  the  powent  of  the  eyes  are  unequal  ia 
must  men,  objects  appearing  much  more  distinct 
^vith  one  eye  than  the  other.  In  the  following 
year  his  treatise  *'  l>e  vwiionibus  nnturnlilifu  n 
gravitntv  pvndeiitibiis"  npprarcd  an  a  prelude  to 
his  great  pbysinlogical  work  **  De  motu  anima- 


*  Tit  vast*  palp«tn«nuD  novb. — RpintolA  «i|  vinm  ctleb. 
Joelem  lAn^rloTum.    Hrlnutadt,  1666. 

t  Th  iDMliconim  bistoria  »cribci»ia. — Epbtola  adG-II. 
Wlfldiiuii).     Iklmitiult,  1669. 

I  Dv  rormstu  rostvu,  6vo.    Luod-  1667. 
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tutm^"  which  was    not  publibbed   tiJl   after  hU 
death.     In  this  worfc,  the  first  volume  of  wliich, 
in   4to.,  [ip|>L>ureii   tu  1680,   dcdiciUed   to  Quceo. 
ClirUtinft,  (ut  whose  expeuse  it  was  priiitfii,)  he 
gave  an  excellent  account  of  the  aumner  iti  which 
fish   row  theni8elve«  fonrard&  by  llic  tail.     The^J 
object  of  this  work  was  to   explain  the  oniinal^H 
functions  upon  nicchanical  principles.     He  gup*       ' 
posed  the  muscuhir  fibres  to  be  vesicular ;  that  the 
vesicles  become  distended  by  a  portion  of  the  ncr- 
VOU8  fluid  entering  and  fermenting  with  the  blood 
they   contain — tliua  producing  a  swelling  uf  th» 
muscle,  and  shortening  of  its  fibres.     He   mea- 
sured the  individual  force  as  well  as  the  coIlectir« 
power  of  the  fibres,  which  is  immcnac,  according 
to  bis  esitiuiuto.     He  explaiaed  how  ibis  power 
was  influencu'd  by  the  nmniier  in  which  the  fleshy 
fibres  are  inserted  into  the  tendons,     'fhc  power 
of  the  heart  in  propelling  the  blood  he  estimated 
at  one    hundred    and    eighty   thousand    pounds 
weight.     Although  far  from  correct  in  thetit;  and 
otlier  calculations,  his  general  doctrines  kept  their 
ground  for  a  long  time  among  medical  men,  and 
the  effect  of  medicines  was  long  believed  to  be  ca- 
pable of  explanation  upon  mechanical  principles. 
John  Swiunmcrdam,  of  whom  mention  has  been 
already  made,  (when  we  were  speaking  of  Ruysch,) 
as  the  original  inventor  of  that  admirable  composi- 
tion M'hich  Ruyseh  employed  in  making  his  anato- 
mical preparations — had  been  in  early  life  a  zi'alous 
anatomist  and  an  able  rntumolt^isi, ;  dissectuur, 
with  a  <lextcrity  peculiar  to  bimKcIf,   the   ntost 
minute  insects,  with  instruments  of  his  owik  ccm- 
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trivancc.  He  had  been  deaij^ncd  by  his 
who  was  an  apothecary  at  Amsterdam,  for  the 
L-hurch;  but  his  incUnation  led  him  to  the  study 
of  medicine  and  nntunil  hiatorj-,  especially  ento- 
mology, his  passion  for  which  last  induced  hiniy 
almost  while  a  child,  to  make  many  excursions 
for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  his  collection  of 
winged  insects.  During  his  residence  nt  I^eyden, 
he  particularly  distto^uiithed  himself  liy  hi»  close 
attention  to  anatomy,  and  bis  singiUar  fikill  in 
making  preparations.  He  was  a  fellow  pupil  of 
Hegnier  du  Graaf's  under  the  cfTlebrotod  Van 
Hortie,  who  was  pnifeusor  of  anatomy  thiTu— and 
made  great  progress  in  the  art  of  dissection. 
Hreviously  to  taking  his  degree,  he  visited  Paris  for 
improvement,  and  there  funne<l  an  neijuaiiiUmce 
witli  Stctio :  and  un  tus  return  to  Lcyden  lie  took 
his  doctor's  def;ree,  selecting  for  hia  thcfis  the 
subject  of  respimtioti.  It  was  at  this  period  be 
began  to  employ  bis  couiposiUon  for  injecting 
subjects,  by  means  of  which  be  rendered  visible 
the  capillary  arteries  and  veins  of  the  face.  Re- 
ligious scruples,  however,  prevented  his  persisting 
long  in  the  use  of  this  valuable  invention.  His 
vanity,  lion'cver,  preponderating  over  his  religion, 
led  him  to  communicate  his  discovery  to  Uuyscfa^ 
who  availed  biiuse)^  u  ive  have  already  seen, 
most  amply  of  its  great  advantages.  In  167^  he 
published  his  work  on  the  female  uterus,*  whicb 
has  been  frequently  reprinted.  Intense  application 


*  Mirmculam  oatant,  tea  uteri  muliebris  fr' 
J.  V*.  Horae  prodoatumitluatratam.  4to.  Lofd. 
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now  made  him  fajTwcondriac,  and  un6t  for  socie- 
ty •  and  in  this  state  be  became  so  impressed  with 
the  rtrverips  of  AritoiiietU'  Hourignon  as  tA  plunge 
into  thv  dqiths  of  iiiysti«isin.  He  so  injured  hk 
oonatitution  by  mortifications,  that  he  died  in 
1680,  at  the  nge  of  43. 

Regiiier  de  Onuif,  the  feUow-pupii  «f  Strain- 
merdnnij  and  thu  friend  and  iuttmate  acquitiutaDce 
of  KuysL-h,  wiis  the  urigiuol  contriver  of  iboae 
injectiuus  which  Swauuiienlani  brou^rlit  to  per- 
fiectioti,  and  Ruysch  employed  to  so  much  ad- 
vantage. De  Graaf  had  been  led,  in  the  first 
instauce,  to  employ  tliciie  injection*  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  discovering  the  motion  of  the  bluod  is 
the  reii«cl& }  and  to  accoinpliah  tiun  object,  he 
contrived  a  new  gpecies  of  sj-rioge,  by  means  of 
which  be  was  able  to  inject  th«  rcsaebi  wilb  sooe 
high>coluured  substance,  which  clearly  pointed 
out  the  course  of  the  circulation.  Pe  Grauf't 
injection  not,  hnwe\*er,  keeping  tbe  Tcssrls  p«r- 
mnncntly  distended,  but,  from  its  too  ^cM  thiti*^g 
ncss,  making  its  escape  af^cr  a  lime,  fell  into  dis-ii^l 
repute;  till  Swamnierdoni,  observing  the  cause  ^ 
of  the  defect  in  de  Graof's  preparation,  propoMd 
to  remaly  it  by  employing  some  cetaceous  matter 
as  a  Fchicle  for  tbe  colouring  matter,  such  aa, 
H  though  sufficiently  liquid,  while  worm,  to  pcius 

H  tratc  the  most  minute  ramifications  of  the  resadt, 

H  becoming    solid   when    cool,   would   keep    tfaem 

H  permanently  diatendird  without  the  iioraibility  of 

H  loss   from  percolation    and  cvajwratioD.     In    the 

H  attempt  to  accomplish  thit>  we  have  already  seen 
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inventioti  has  thrown  upon  nnatMny^  together 
with  the  important  discoveries  to  w)iit'h  it  has  leii^ 
Bufficientiy  attest  ite  ^rcat  importance. 

De  Graof,  the  origioal  intnxluccr  of  thle  valuable 
Buxiliziry  to  diii&cctiuii,  was  Ihc  sun  of  on  architect 
residing  ut  Schooiihovr,  in  Holland.  Here  Kcgnier 
was  1>orn,oD  the  SOthof  July,  lfi41«iu]<l commen- 
ced his  studies  at  [^yden,  but  took  his  doctor's 
degTfc  at  Angers,  in  Fmnce,  about  the  year  1585; 
having  published  three  ycarsi  before,  when  only  at 
the  «ge  of  twenty-two,  n  Disticrtation  on  the  j»ub- 
jcct  of  thp  pancrcntic  jnico,  which  gained  him 
(treat  credit.  On  his  return  to  Holland  he  set- 
tled at  Delft,  where  his  succesa  in  practice  gained 
him  much  ciiry.  He  published  three  Disserta- 
tions on  the  Organs  of  (feneration  in  both  ecxes, 
which  involved  him  in  a  conirorersy  with  his 
quondam  fellow-pupil,  Swammerdam.  He  died  in 
August,  IG73,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-two, 
leaving  behind  htm  »evend  works  which  are  much 
eatccraed,  and  were  publiahcd  at  Lej-den  in  8vo. 
1677  and  lTO&. 

in  I674  William  Briggs,  a  native  of  Norwich, 
and  fellow  of  Uwniet  College,  Cauihrid(*e,  pub- 
lished a  Treatise  on  the  Eye,*  in  which  he  pointed 
out  a  di»covery  he  had  mule,  that  in  the  tunica 
TttiformiSf  which  iit  contiguous  to  the  vitreoua 
humour,  the  expanded  filiuneot^  of  the  optic 
nerve  Ue  in  the  most  regular  ortlcr,  and  that  they 
continue  to  retain   this  ortkr  when    aflerwartis 


*  0|ihliialtDi^^mphin,  sivroculi  rjaaqne  partJarD  deacriptM 
anatumica,  cui  occetsit  nova  ruiunb  taoona,  Svo.    Cant 
1674. 
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united  id  the  nerve,  and  preserve  it  unbroken  till 
they  rciu'li  the  brain.  The  chrysUJiine  humour 
had  been  previously  discovered  to  be  a  double 
convex  lens,  fanned  of  two  segments  of  onequ&I, 
hut  not  perfectly  sphericid  spheres,  u&  the  nneirnti 
imagined.  Thus  Biiggs's  discovery  explains  why 
all  the  iiniigcs  are  carried  so  distinctly  to  the 
braiii.  Briggs  aluo  described  iu  this  work  the 
ducts  by  which  moisture  is  conveyed  from  the] 
glands  in  the  angles  of  the  cyc»,  to  lubricule  those 
organs,  and  fjiciUtiUe  their  motion  wiihiu  their  . 
orbits.  ^H 

Bernardine  Genga,  the  author  of  on  onalomiCTU^l 
work,*  published  at  Home  in  167&,  was  a  strcnuouA  . 
advocate  for  Harvey's  Doctrine  of  the  Circulatiung^M 
the  discover)-  of  which  lie  stoutly  nmiutaiiied  to^^ 
have  been  made  by  Father  Paul  Sarpi,  though  be 
adduces  no  adequate  evidence  in  support  of 
fact.  Through  his  exertions,  however,  Haney 
doctrines  gained  ground  in  Italy.  Genga  bad 
the  courage  to  charge  Hippocrates  with  com- 
mitting errors  in  the  treatment  of  Heveral  aurgtca) 
cases,  such  aa  the  veriest  tyro  among  the  mo- 
dertis  would  he  ashamed  of. 

The  tirst  accurate  Hi'count  of  the  glands,  whidr 
secrete,  in  a  state  of  health,  a  mucous  fluid  for  lu- 
bricating'the  inU'slines,  and  which,  in  citsea  of  the 
cxhiliitioii  nf  purgatives,  or  occurrence  of  diarrhcn 
or  dysentery,  furnish  the  extraordinary  ditichaf;ge 
which  Uikes  place,— was  given  by  John  Coarad 

•  **  An&tomia  chimrBica."  or  "  Irtoria  dell'  oMft  e  musn,^ 
dd  cgr]>o  umsno,  con  dncrizuone  dc'  v&si."    Romt,  1675. 
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Poyer,  a  natire  of  SchaffhauBcn,  in  a  work*  on 
thu  Hiibjcct,  firnt  pubU«hc(l  ut  bis  native  town  in 
1677-  He  ulso  gave  an  account  of  some  experi- 
toenta  he  nuulc  upon  the  pancrvaa,  in  a  tract 
contained  in  the  Bibliotheca  ^nutumica  of  1^ 
Clcrc  and  Ma}(netus. 

A  valuable  work  ou  Morbid  Anatomy,  con- 
taining a  vast  number  of  dissections  uf  periKina 
who  had  died  of  the  ejects  of  disease,  and  throw- 
ing great  light  upon  Uie  hidden  causcii  of  illnew, 
was  published  in  IC79 ,  at  Geneva,  to  two  volumes, 
folio,  by  Tlieophihia  Bonctua. 

ijonip  useful  olMcrvntiuna  on  the  tongue,  salivary 
glands,  larj'nx,  diaphragm,  intestinal  canal,  me- 
scnterj,  thoracic  duct,  lympbaticit,  kidneys,  &c. 
were  made  by  Chrititopher  Guntlii-r  Sehellham- 
mer,  for  eoine  time  professor  of  physic  at  Jena, 
in  his  Introduction  to  Phviiiology,  published  nt 
Heluifttadt  in  KJtii  j  in  his  book  on  Hearing,  pub- 
lished at  Leyden  in  t6S4,  and  in  his  Dissertation  on 
the  Origin  of  the  I^ymph,  &c.  inserted  in  thtBih- 
liotluTft  yinalomica. 

Blancard,  uf  whom  notice  has  already  been 
taken  for  the  compilation  of  his  useful  Medical 
Lexicon,  gave  to  the  world,  in  1688,  a  duodeL-imo 
work  ou  Anatomy,  containing  a  number  of  ju* 
dicioiiH  (iliscrvHtions  compilt-d  without  acknow- 
ledgement from  utliCfH :  be  dcturrihes  hi  it  nbout 
two  hundred  ctuicti,  most  of  which  are  extremely 
curious. 

The  Myoiomia  reformata  of  William  Cowper, 

*  KicrciUtM)  auMtuaucu-inedica  de  ^UnduUa  iuU-aUin 
SchnffbtusB,  i6TI. 


au  eminent  surgeon  of  London,  n-hicli  Srst  ap. 
pearcd  in  1<)94,  although  by  no  meaiis  Co  be  cont- 
pareJ  with  ttie  later  HTirkg  of  Albinns,  far  es- 
ceedeii  all  thu  biniilar  works  which  had  pr«ccd«<l 
it,  not  only  by  its  euperiur  accuracy,  but  by  Itf 
coutoiuiug  descriptioiiti  uf  uiiuiy  mu^irJcs  not  b«« 
fure  noticed.  The  (lubliciitiou  of  bi&  ** ^nntoi/t^ . 
o/ifte  Human  Bothfy"  in  folio,  at  Oxford,  in  IC^T^ 
involved  him  jo  a  controversy  with  Bidtoo, 
Dutch  aiintomiat,  in  conwqueoce  of  hia  hsrit. 
employed  iuipresaioni  of  the  plalea  belouginf  lo 
Bidloo'a  great  anatomical  work,  to  illustrate  it, 
to  M'hich  he  added  forty  Agates  engraved  from 
drftwingi  of  hin  own.  We  shall  find  occasion  to 
return  to  thiet  controvere>y  preseutly,  u'hcn  wr 
coiue  to  notice  Bidloo  and  his  works,  lu  this 
gplendid  work  Cowpcr  grently  improved  aud  cor- 
rected liidloo's  deacriptione  of  the  figurt^s,  and 
added  some  inj^enioiis  and  v;iluab1c  nnatouiicd  atid 
surgiciU  observations  of  his  own.  Con-per,  in  the 
course  uf  bU  Reply  to  Bidloo's  rompLiinttf  of  the 
diuhonoitrable  piracy  of  the  plates  ot  his  work— 
deacribcd  two  new  glands  in  the  urethra^  wfaidi 
have  been  named  after  him — CoiCftcr's  mucous 
glantU.  Cowpcr,  also,  was  the  first  who  guve 
a  representatiou  of  the  Uioracic  ttuct  as 
is  found  in  the  human  subject ;  preceding  ana- 
tomists having  tal^en  their  delineations  otilv  frooi 
brutes. 

In  a  work  on  the  anatomy  of  the  brain,  published ! 
in  1611.5,  by  Henry  Riely,  a  fellnw  of  the  College 
of  PliydicL'iiis,  we  find  several  remarks  on  niattent 
which  hiul  cttca^Kd  tlie   observation  of  Willis  and 
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VteusBcns,  with  an  account  of  the  aoitnal  futicUons, 
muscular  iiiot'iou.  &c. 

In  IGitJ,  &  tlieuQ'  of  uiuBcular  motion  which 
correapuntlA  to  clottely  with  tliuL  uf  Uorflli,  tiiut  it 
would  almost  appear  to  ha^-e  been  barrowetl  iVom 
it,  wm  broucbtd  by  Uicburd  Uoultuu,  a  practi- 
tioner of  tiiediciue  aiid  surgery  in  Cbmtcr,  in  his 
"  Treatise  oh  the  ctuut  of  Mtucular  Motion^" 
pubti&bi>d  in  duod^nxi.  lie  theieiri  attempts  to 
account  fur  it  on  the  supposition  of  ila  arising 
from  a  commixtarc  of  the  blood  and  nervouH  fluid, 
in  certiiin  glands,  which  be  suppn«cd  to  exist  in 
tbe  flesliy  piuiti  of  tlie  muscles.  The  lennied  theo- 
rist forgot,  however,  tlie  neceuity  c^  deuiouatmt' 
iDg  the  actual  existence  of  such  glands,  nr  those 
partictilai's  iu  the  properties  of  the  blood  and  uer- 
ious  fluid  which  predisposed  them  on  admixture, 
luiy  more  than  before  admixture,  to  excite  muscular 
iuotion  ;  and  he  talked  of  the  nervous  fluid  as 
though  its  existence  were  real,  not  hypothetical. 
.  Notice  has  been  already  taken  of  Godfrey  Bid- 
looy  a  tiative  of  Amsterdum,  a  professor  of  ana- 
tomy and  surgery*  at  Lcyden,  where  he  published 
in  1G96,  a  quarto  volume  of  observations  upon  the 
aniinalculR  found  in  the  lirer  of  sheep.  It  u-as  his 
great  anatomical  work  which  he  published  in  folio, 
with  105  magniflcent  anatomical  plntes,  in  16B5, 
that  occasioned  the  controversy  with  Cowper 
already  spoken  of.  Cowper,  it  appears,  purchased 
30O  imprriisioiiH  of  BidlooV  platen  for  the  illus- 
tration of  hbi  own  work;  of  this  fraud  Bicllbo 
very  natunilly  complained  in  his  "  Gulieliiius 
CowjXT  ritatus  coram  tribunal :  4to.  Lugd.  Batav. 


1700,"— to  which  Cowper  replied  in  his  " 
charistia"  a  work  still  in  great  request,  but  i 
whict)  he  mude  a  most  impotent  lUtcmpt  ai  de- 
fviiL-e,  hy  plvnding,  that  he  liod  believed  the  pbtn, 
when  he  purcluwvd  iheni,  to  liare  belonged  to  s 
projected  work  of  Swamnterdiiai's,  who,  ^^oag 
dead,  could  not  benelit  by  tlie  plates,  or  pgbftrfi 
the  work  to  which  they  were  designed  as  «b  ac- 
companiment. ll»l  this  really  been  the  case,  tfce 
fact  sliuuh)  hat-e  been  frankly  aroved.  in  the  wcfc 
to  whicli  he  annexed  them,  and  be  **wmM  mat 
have  wailed  for  Bidloo'*  chai|[^  three  fbws  ^^t, 
to  wring  the  tardy  admiaaion  from  htau  Bat  tk 
fiM:t,  u  Cowper  well  knew,  was  quite  the  fcrr»e ; 
and  it  must  in  inuidour  be  admittBd,  thtA  tfcr 
oonduct  of  our  euuDtryman  does  aoi  aBbv  vi 
the  cUgbtest  justificatioD,  txAwitfartaMAaK  ifcr 
aervice  he  did  to  acieace,  in  eanctlimg  » 
of  ermrs  and  inaeconcies  io  Badloo's  i 
Manyoftbcae  (vhidiwefTsogroMfti  to 
the  anioMilTetsioiM  of  BkDoo's 
Ruysch,)  araae  frooi  h»  greater 
the  pleamres  of  the  table  than  tcstmiy. 
lU  ImIU,  however,  it  was  a 
vocfc. 
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rrofrru  nf  DnUny,  Phiirmii^,  8cr.  during  iht  SenntMnth 
Ccntun— l{ft»il  Di-sli-r — Campi— Urunn'v  SiTstuna  Ma- 
teria! Mediae — llollinan,  hu  hoililitir  to  Chemioil  Mcdi* 
citMB — Chanu ;  |tul>ti>)i»  an  Analysi*  of  tfae  Tlieriaca  i  u> 
Meooatofhu  I'lspo-imciita  on  the  Viprr ;  and  hi*  PhonDa- 
cop^i — Ti]IiDgiu«^Tonnicrort-~LoQdoD  Ptunnacopvia 
—Dales'  I'barmacologia. 

Thk  science  of  botany  did  not  udvancc  with  any- 
thing like  the  rapidity  which  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  the  fitiDiulus  gireu  to  it  by  Gcsner, 
Clusius^  Cieialpinutt,  and  the  other  great  reformers 
oftcieticc  during  the  preceding  ceutury ;  and  the 
neventcentli  century  hardly  funiibhes  anjiiiing  of 
importance  to  notice.  7*be  first  work  which  de- 
tiervcs  to  be  mentioned  is  the  splendid  folio  "  /for- 
tits  Eijstentisy"  published  by  Basil  Beiiler  at 
Nuremltei^  in  1613,  and  containing  3r><i  ntlna  folio 
plates,  on  which  were  delineated  1533  figuren  of 
planta,  cngrHVcd  at  the  cxpOnsc  of  Conrad,  the 
Bibhop  of  the  Diocese.  It  contains,  however,  a. 
large  proportion  of  error*. 

Id  16*^3,  Michael  and  Bolthosar  Campi,  two 
eminent  botanists  of  Lucca,  deeply  read  in  the 
works  of  Dioscoride«,  as  well  as  tliosc  of  the  Ara- 
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hmvi,  compared  tlicir  deecriptions  with  the  plants 
kept  under  tlicir  iiamcB  in  the  shops,  and  thus 
detected  and  pointed  out  a  multitude  of  erron ; 
and,  in  their  excursions  over  the  Alps  and  Appe- 
niiies,  made  discoveries  of  many  new  plants.  lii^| 
their  "  Auovo  Discorso,"  published  in  1623,  thpy  ' 
gave  an  investigation  of  several  of  tlie  ingredient* 
in  the  compotutiou  of  the  mithridate,  and  in  their 
"  Upecilegiu  Botatiico"  puhliiJicd  in  4to_in  1650, 
endeavoured  to  prove  the  LiunaTftomum  of  the 
moderns  to  be  altogether  different  from  that  spoken 
of  by  Dio8Cori<lcs. 

In  1630,  a  pliarmaceutical  work,*  which  bs 
gone  throu(fh  repeated  cditiona,  from  the  high  e»-.j 
timation  in  which  it  was  held,  wan  published  A 
Basil,  by  Juhii  James  Brunn,  a  physician  of  th«t 
place,  and  succc^vely  professor  of  anatomy,  Ik^ 
tany,  and  the  practice  of  medicine.  An  edition 
with  notes  by  Gerard  Blasius  was  imbiiahed  in 
16j*o. 

Caspar  Mofimfin,  in  1667,  published  bis 
on   officinal  medicines,  with  a  dedication  to 
celebrated   Guy  Patin,  wherein  he  discusses  the 
question  of  the  comparative  merits  of  law 
medicine,  and,   after   quoting  Aristotle,    de 
the   question   of  superiority  in  favour  of  niedi- 
dne.     In  his  preface,  he  Bnds  great   fault  wUli 
the  chemical  and  minend  preparations  employed 
in  medicine,  observing  that  the  distilled  wat 
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•  Syrtcma  Materi*  M(^dicre.  cantineos  Mwiiount-ntomm 
•imiiliciuin  «t  cum|K>«itnrum  •eTirni  ac  sylwD,  mcthrMlo 
dcndi  ac  funnulis  aiucdiDnuu  prxscntxadis  accu 
8to.  ButI,  1630. 
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from  the  empyrfuniatic  impregnation  which  they 
more  or  Icttii  contain,  are  injariooa  to  weak 
etomachs ;  that  the  distilled  oils  arc  dangerous, 
from  exciting  inllanimation ;  and  that  spirit  of  wiue, 
from  whaterer  suhstance  it  may  be  obtained,  is 
injurious  lo  the  liver,  and  prodacea  dmpsy,  and 
other  fatal  maladies  in  a  few  months :  as  for  an- 
timony, arsenic  and  mercury,  he  regards  them  as 
so  many  deatJIy  |)oison8 ;  the  clear  inference  from 
all  which  is,  that  the  unsopliistiejitcd  productions 
of  the  \T-getablo  kingdom  arc  alone  to  be  relied 
upon  :  and  he  concludes  wilh  a  solemn  adjuration 
to  his  readier,  whether  a  physician,  u  surgeon,  or 
an  apothecar)'  of  sound  understanding,  to  conRde, 
next  to  God,  in  his  own  conscience,  which  directs 
him  in  the  words  of  Hippocrates,  "  Morbis  non 
obease^  81  prodesse  non  possis." 

In  1668,  Moses  Charos,  an  eminent  chemist 
and  pharmaceutist,  published  a  chemical  analysis 
of  the  Theriacd  Andromttehif  witli  a  distinct  ac- 
count of  its  several  iDgre<Uents.  He  had  the  good 
sense  to  discover  that  it  derived  ali  its  aciiWtjr 
from  the  opiates  and  spices  which  entered  into  its 
composition,  and  hence  decided,  contrary  to  the 
received  opinion,  that  age  impaired  its  qualities. 
In  the  following  year  he  published  an  account  of 
new  experiments  on  the  viper,  in  which  he  stales 
that  a  drop  of  the  oil  of  tobacco  introduced  into 
a  wound  given  to  that  reptile  is  instantly  fatal  to 
it.  He  gives  a  neat  anatomical  description  of  the 
viper,  not  omitting  the  poison  bag,  but  maintains 
that  its  contents  only  become  poiaonoos  through 
theirritation  of  the  animal — in  direct  contradiction 
k9 
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toUir  cxprrimenta  of  Signor  Redi,  which  prorc 
that  when  taken  from  a  dead  viper,  and  moo- 
duocd  through  a  quill  into  a  wonod,  it  is  as  miSg. 
Dant  u  when  introduced  through  the  fang  of  the 
mrnged  irptih*.  In  the  same  year  he  publishwl 
hit  •'  Pharmactspee  Rmfah,  (iai^igue  el  CJ^- 
mijue/'  in  two  vols.  8vo.  which,  with  his  other 
<*x>rk8,  has  <>nne  through  many  editions. 

In  \67it,  Matthias  rUUiigius  published  his  ac- 
count of  the  plant  *  whose  roots  yielded  the  rhu- 
b«n]  of  the  oliups,  in  a  &niull   thick  4to  volume, 
with  ft  portrait  of  the  author,  which  docs  not  op- 
fMM-  to  flatter  biit  beauty,  and  two  6gures  of  rbo- 
btrb,  in  pnuse  of  which   little  can  b«  said.     !□ 
tKfr  prfCurc  he  girra  a  curious  account  of  the  va- 
rHH»  productions  of  China ;  and  in  the  first  part 
of  bis  wxirk  git-es  a  learned  disquiiitiou  respecting 
tlK  origin  of  the  oame  of  the  pLint ;  after  which, 
in  the  tncccedixig  chapters,  he  explains  its  charac- 
ter*, otea,  and  the  cases  to  which  it  is  applicable.   . 
In  l«84,   the  celebnited   l*itton  dc  Touruefort 
Mbtished  his  elements  of  botany ;  but  ncverthe- 
loaa  botany  continued  to  languish  as  a  science,  till 
klmOed  into  nium.ition  by  tlic  Proiuetheoo  touch_ 
t^  the  groat  Linnjeus. 

The  edition  of  the  phannacnp(pia,t  published! 
)Md  by  the   I'ollegr  of  Physicians,  marks   the 
•ouiiy  iniptureuu-nt  w*hich  had  If^n  made  in  this 


*  Mwteitenloftet  ••«  rariosa  RhabartNLri  duqutsitxi,  4to.^ 

t  VbtnmKfmm  ColhfM  Rtylb  Londooi  remedit  omnia, 
WK«*ac<v  dc*cn|>U.  Edtbo  tlten  priori  cutigatior  ct  luctior. 
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important  department  of  mcdiciDC ;  a  fact  whidi 
will  be  readily  lulmitled,  when  it  h  statal  that 
the  ingredients  in  one  preparation^  the  fntnous 
Tfieriaca  j^ndrumach!,  exceed  sixty  in  number. 
Among  the  contents  of  thi«  Pharmacopoeia  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  notice  the  j^qua  Lumhrieftrunif 
prepared  from  living  carth-\ronii3,  digentcd  in  a 
water-bath ;  the  j^tfua  omnium  Jloritm  prepared 
from  cbw's-dung  fresh-gathered  in  May  ;  and  the 
^qua  Hanarum,  from  living  frogs  caught  in  the 
beginning  of  i^pril. 

The  phannacologia  of  Or.  Samuel  Dole,*  first 
pablishod  in  \^OAy  aervca  ia  a  great  degree  to  re- 
deem the  absurditit^ji  of  the  I'harroaropu'ia  of  the 
college,  and  contains  a  mass  of  lutcful  facts  con- 
nected with  the  Materia  Medica  and  Plinnnacy, 
which  would  not  disgrace  a  later  period  and  more 
enlightened  age* 

*  rtuuTiucnlopa,  oeu  Mandoctio  kd  MAteriun  Mrdicam. 
-tto.  Londotu,  1737  :  Editiu  Wrtia. 
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Bro^^VH  6f  Medicine  utd  Surgvry  during  the  Righfiecntfi 
Century — Uuerba&ve  appuiDted  tg  th«  Mvdicftl  Chair  «t 
Leydrn  :  rvi'utAtioii  of  ni»  workit — Deventer ;  hia  Itnjirovc- 
metitB  in  Mnlwifer}- — Astmc,  hi»  Thrnry  of  Digcatiou :  hU 
opininn  rcApectiiig  the  contftgiouA  Charncter  of  the  I'Ufut : 
hiB  Wock  on  .Syphilis:  daulito  mpi-cting  luucuUtioot 
Treatise  od  Tumours ;  on  Di^caats  of  Kptnalrs  :  cotuiden 
Conium  aa  posaedsinc  little  cfflcacy  in  Cancer — Arbuthoot : 
lu«  Paper  on  thv  Equality  of  tlir  llirthx  of  both  Scx«b^ 
Mead  :  hisTrcatise  on  So|. lunar  Int^ucncc:  oa  Poiaona  :  oa 
Plague — Aniand  :  his  oiwt^tric  Ntt — nijccacini  revive*  the 
Practice  of  Magatus — ^Vntl:  hia  Apparatus  for  aucJuac 
Wininrlii — Ltimmiiifl  :  his  imttictvl  Olwirvutioii*,  nod  Trea> 
tiBc  (fn  Fevers— Heiflter — Allen — Oliver;  remarkable  Com 
of  Somnolence — CliitDyiii-uu  :  hi--"  Ductrine  iif  tbc  non- 
coota^iLiua  Nature  of  the  Plague — Clicyne — Van  Swititcn — 
Frdnil— Duugla^^BarT)".  ci>Ld  Water  a  Cure  for  Diae^w 
— Blontlcl'a  Contniverey  ivith  Turner — Deaye — Cham. 
berkn's  Forceps  —  Cliftno — -  Brcslaw  Fever  —  Boer- 
hoave — Haller — Brubii'rc — Cosnic — Duevorco — Uuiham 
— Mcilica]  Schcjul  at  Pliilodilphia — Rush — I^'gitimao— 
Hcbcrdvn — Galvanism — Le  Bliuif^Bucliao — X'acdiuuion 
— Cullen—  Bro  wn^Ore  gor^- — Gal  vani . 


TuK  march  of  impruv  erne  tit  advaucea  with  su^ 
nil  accelerated  pace,  and  the  .ictiuiaitioas  tmide 
by  kiiuwU-dge  in  Medicine,  as  tvell  as  every  ulher 
depftrtincnt  of  iiHcful  Iciirning,  crowd  M  upon  ns 
as  we  descend  the  fitrcam  of  time,  and  nt-ur  Ihe 
con6nes  of  our  own  diiys,  tliat  a.  rcgjird  to  con- 
fining the  present  volume  within  reasonable   U- 
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mits  renders  it  nccegsar}'  to  abridge  the  trans- 
actions of  the  eighteenth  century  within  the  nar- 
rowest practicable  Hmits,  and  to  terminate  the  work 
witli  the  close  of  the  ccnturj'.  Such,  indeed,  are 
the  multitude  and  iuii^ortance  of  the  several  dis- 
coveries and  improremeuU  made  during  this  ceo- 
tury,  that  in  place  of  crowding  the  whole  pro- 
miscuously into  the  concluding  portion  of  a  work, 
which  many  readers  may  conitider  oJt  Kuflicientty  ro« 
luminous  without  addition,  they  deserve,  at  least, 
to  be  made  the  subject  of  a  distinct  volume  ;  and 
many  of  them  might  be  fairly  regarded  as  en> 
tilted  to  separd,te  volumes  fur  their  individual  con- 
sideration. 

Upon  the  death  of  DrcHncourt,  who  had  long 
filled  the  chair  of  Medicine  at  the  unii-eraity  of 
Lcyden,  in  1701,  the  celebrated  Herman  BocrhiuiTe, 
of  whom  mention  has  already  been  nia^le  in  u 
former  chapter,  although  but  reiN?ntly  established 
in  practice,  and  liardly  as  yet  known  to  fame,  wim 
nomirmtetl  his  successor.  Before  obtaining  this 
aptwintmciit,  which  gave  him  ample  scope  fur 
the  diB|)lay  of  bis  great  aud  splendid  talents, 
Boerliaave,  like  others  when  first  entering  on 
practice,  had  more  leisure  than,  perhaps,  was 
altf^ther  desirable.  To  a  mind  hoT^'erer,  consti- 
tuted like  his,  this  was,  after  all,  no  diitad^'antage, 
Me  accordingly  embraced  the  opportunity  thus 
afforded  him  of  reviewing  the  various  medical 
theories  which  had  been  broached  from  time 
to  time,  out  of  which  he  digested  ooe  » 
superseded  all  the  rest,  and  held  an  und 
sovereignty  in  the  medical  world  for  upw 
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half  a  century.  On  taking  iKmsession  of  the  chair, 
to  which  he  had  been  so  recently  and  so  honourably 
afipointed,  Goerhaavc  delivered  an  iimtigiinil  dU- 
scrtatiooj  in  which  he  recomroended  the  ^aady 
of  the  wuriis  of  Hippocrates,  whom  he  chic6y 
udmired  for  tlie  correctness  of  his  descripiion.4 — 
the  pu.tieDce  with  which  he  attended  to  the  indi- 
cations of  nature,  and  the  peculiarities  of  the 
cniietitution,  to  which  he  frequently  committed 
the  cure  of  disease  with  HtVle  interference  on  hta 
own  part — and  the  unsophisticated  honesty  with 
which  he  ^ecord<^<l  the  ternniiAtion  of  hU  cased, 
whether  favourable  or  the  reverse.  Sucli  was  the 
rapidity  with  which  Boerhaare  rose  to  fame  after 
his  appointment  as  profcweor,  that  in  I703  we  find 
hiui  receiving  an  invitation  from  Groningcn  to  ac- 
cepta  profe68orial chair  in  thatnnivcr«ity,an  bonoor 
wliich  he  declined  from  a  patriotic  preference  for 
his  own  country,  and  for  the  university  which  had 
'firtit  distinguished  him  by  the  cheering  encourage- 
ment of  its  nppn)h;Ltion :  %vhile  the  university, 
to  mark  the  sense  entertained  of  the  preference 
thus  strongly  evinced,  raised  his  salary  as  pro- 
fessor. It  was  about  thitj  lime  that  be  published 
his  Discourse  on  the  Vsv.  of  Mecliauickl  Reason- 
ing in  Medicine.  His  compositions,  which  were 
drawn  up  wixh  care,  and  ilistin!,'uished  for  the 
clastiic  purity  of  their  style,  being  published,  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  the  extension  of  Bocrhoavc's) 
reputation.  On  the  death  of  Peter  Hotton,  the 
cutator  of  ttie  uuiverbity  gai-den,  in  1709,  tlie 
prufessoriibip  of  botany  which  he  had  hdd,  to-j 
getlier  with  the  care  of  the  garden,  was  given  toi 
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Bocrhauvp,  who  ileltrered  on  this  occasion  his 
third  admirable  oration,*  in  which  he  cxphiincU 
the  utility  of  attending  to  facts  and  observations 
as  the  beat  uiean»  of  promoting  nicdicul  know- 
ledge; and  the  Buperiority  of  simpLicity  in  pre* 
scription  over  the  complex  and  unscientific  for- 
muke  then  in  vogue,  lu  ttiis  year,  al»o^  appeared 
his  celebrated  Aphumms,t  a  work  which  has  been 
deservedly  admircti  and  universally  read :  und 
upon  which  Van  Swietcn,  who  had  been  his  pupil 
for  a  period  of  nearly  twenty  years,  afterwards 
pnblUhcd  hik  Commentaric*.  About  the  Kame 
time,  alto,  he  published  his  '^  histitntiones  yie- 
dicte.' '%  Such  was  the  reputation  of  these  works, 
that,  besides  going  through  numerous  editions, 
they  were  translated  into  alinost  every  European 
language,  and  even  into  Arabic. 

Boerhaave  had  now  attiincd  to  the  meridian  of 
his  fome,  and  pupils  flocked  to  him  from  every 
port  of  the  world.  He  lectured  on  the  theory  of 
medicine,  on  boUiny,  and  on  chcumtry,  with  a 
clcamciiit  and  precidion  that  at  once  surpriited  atid 
delighted  Haller,  who  attended  liini  fur  two  years, 
and  pronounced  hun  to  be  one  who  "vije  std 
parem  haJrnU^'  was  nlmoiit  nnequidlct]. 

In  I7IS,  on  the  death  of  Hidloo,  he  succeeded 
him  in  Uie  profeti&orBhip  of  the  practice  of  modi- 


'  Oratio  qui  rcporgaUc  medidnK  taciXa  uscritur  8im|>li- 
citas. 

t    Aphorifmi  da  cognoac^^ndis   rt   conndia  norbu,  Sto. 
Lugd.  Batav,  1709.  ' 

I  In»titutioiie«  rci  Mcdicn  to  mum  anoiue  excrcilatioiua 
domestics. 
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cine,  and  in  17I8,  he  succeeded  to  tlie  proCeftftOF' 
«hip  of  chemistry ;  bo  that  he  was  now  at  the  hcaul 
of  every  branch  of  medicine ;  and  the  number  of 
his  pupils  had  increased  U>  suuh  n  degree,  that  th» 
town  of  l^ydcn  Mnia  almost  insafficient  for  Iheir 
w:cammodiai<iii.  In  addition  to  the  enunnous  de- 
mands upon  his  time,  occasioned  by  this  multipli- 
city of  occupations,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  being 
appU^nl  to  for  advice  in  difficult  and  dangcroos 
cases  by  physicians  in  aluioat  every  part  of  the 
world.  He  mtus,  aa  Macquer  testifies,  llic  most 
eminent  chcmh^t  of  his  age,  next  to  Stahl.  Hi* 
ImninouA  understanding  and  comprehensive  ge- 
nius threw  n  flood  of  light  upon  every  svibject 
which  he  touclu'd,  and  to  ht»  view  of  chcmifetry 
we  are  indebted  for  the  finest  and  roost  methodic 
analysis  of  vegetables.  Equally  exalted  was  his 
moral  character,  and  he  was  not  unaptly  compared 
to  Socrates,  to  whose  bust  he  bore  a  striking  re- 
sembUmce.  Piety  formed  the  distinguialiing  fea- 
ture of  his  character,  and  devotion  constituted  his 
daily  exercise.  Atliletic  in  form,  and  constitu- 
tionally prone  to  obesity,  he  accustomed  himself 
to  exercise  un  horseback^  and  to  parsing  as  much 
of  his  time  as  puasiblc  in  the  open  air;  by  which 
meant),  united  with  the  most  rigid  iibstcmiouiinesa| 
in  diet,  he  had  been  enal)l»l  to  sust^iin  uninj 
the  ciiormcHis  fatigue  uf  Ins  professional  avoc^ 
tions :  but  his  disposition  to  coqiuleuce  at  length 
gaining  ground,  and  his  constitution  beginning  to 
yield  to  the  ustiaultfi  of  time,  he  found  himself 
abHged  to  resign  his  professorships  of  botany  and 
chemistry  in  17S9.     On  that  occasion  he  dcUve 
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his  valedictory  oration  j*  in  which  he  gave  a  sketch 
(^themoiT  iiromJDCDt  features  of  his  life,  and  Hpoke 
witli  gratitude  of  the  favours  he  had  received  both 
from  individuals  and  from  thu»e  uf  his  owrt  pro- 
fdtinn,  who  had  received  his  improvemeuts  with 
more  kindness  and  leea  opposition  than  usually 
fell  to  the  share  of  iniiovationg.  \cvcr,  indeed, 
had  so  great  a  revolution  been  c£Fectcd  in  science 
with  so  little  opposition  aa  that  accomplitihed  by 
the  talents  of  Bocrhaave.^-In  the  year  preceding 
the  resignation  uf  his  professorships,  he  had  been 
chosen  a  foreign  associate  of  the  Koyal  Academy 
of  Sciences,  at  Paris;  and  in  I73U  he  was  elected 
a  fellow  of  the  Koyal  Sodcty  uf  London.  In  this 
year  he  was  also  again  appointed  rcctort  of  the  uni- 
versity, and  at  the  expiration  of  hia  office  deliverctl, 
as  usual,  an  oration,  in  which  he  urged  the  ne- 
cessity uf  attending  to  nature  in  the  cure  ofdisease. 
His  latter  years  were  chic6y  passed  in  domes- 
tic relaxation  at  a  couutry  seat  he  iHJSsessed  near 
Leydcn ;  where  he  was  attacked,  towards  the  close 
of  1737}  with  difficulty  of  breathing,  accorupanicU 
with  a  seuK  of  suffocation,  which  progressively 
increased ;  and,  w-ithin  a  short  period  of  his  death, 
he  perceived  a  strong  pulsation  on  the  right  side 
of  his  neck,  which  he  ascribeil  to  a  polypous  con- 
cretion in  Uie  aorta,  but  wtiich  more  probably 
resulted  from  aneurism.    He  expired,  at  length. 


*  Ontio  ebm  cathcdrc  Chemiie  et  Ootankis  vakdiceret, 
410.    Lugd.  Bat.  1729- 

t  He  liiid  fiUi^d  this  offict  bcrorc,  in  1714.  and,  on  Uj-ing 
It  down,  rotd  bii  Dlscoune,  "  Dt  evmpvamdo  cerM  ra  fiAjF> 
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with  the  utmogt  calmopss,  in  the  initLst  of  his 
family,  uii  UtcSSd  of  September,  i;38,  exhibiting 
a  hrilHanl  example  to  the  worlil  uf  the  confidence 
and  tranquillity  with  M*liich  a  cliriiitiun  philosopher 
can  resign  his  soul  in  the  hands  of  him  who 
gave  it. 

In  the  same  year  in  which  Boerhoave  com- 
menced his  noble  and  useful  career  as  a  pro- 
feiiHur  at  Lcyden,  ilcnn'  Dcventur,  one  of  the 
most  auccesbful  and  distinguished  tiurg«iuii  and 
accoucheurs  of  bib  day,  gave  a  Latin  tninslu- 
liou  of  a  M'ork  upuii  Midwifery,*  which  he  bftd 
previously  published  in  Dutch,  in  i69G. 

In  this  work  he  detailed  the  various  aod 
importaut  improvements  which  he  bad  intro- 
duced into  practice ;  anil  thus,  as  wcU  as  by  his 
various  mechanicid  contrivances  for  correcttug  or 
preventing  Iwdily  tleformity  ui  young  subjects,  he 
acquired  great  reputation,  Devcnlci,  dndiiig  that 
the  secret  of  the  forceps,  introduced  into  practice 
by  the  Chamberlcns,  could  only  be  purchased  at  a 
most  extravagant  price;  and  being  aware,  besidee, 
of  the  injurious  elTects  resulting  from  too  frequent 
an  cmplfiyment  of  instruments  in  delivery,  de- 
claimed u-arnily  against  it,  and  contended  tb&t 
the  greatest  obstacle  to  delivery  arose  from  the 
oblique  position  of  the  uterus.  In  all  cases  of 
difficulty,  where  the  head  was  not  forced  ilawn  so 
low  08  to  rendiT  it  impracticable,  he  pnssed  his 
band  into  tlie  uterus,  turned  the  child,  and  de- 
livered it  by  the  feet :  hut  if  tins  was  impracti- 
cable, he  introduced  his  left  hand  tuto  the  buck 

*  Operadcmes  Chlrurpicc,  novum  lumeo  ubibcntvs  ab- 
•tetricautibuB :  4to.   Lugiluui  Uatavomm,  I7OI. 
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part  of  the  vagina,  and  ji^dually  pushed  back  the 
OS  coctygix,  8o  as  to  enlarge  the  aperture.  VVhert, 
however,  the  pelvis  proved  to  be  distorted,  eren 
this  vrould  be  as  ineffectual  as  ChHrnhrrlen's  for- 
ceps }  and  both  the  doctrine  mid  the  practice  hnre 
been  long  since  fxploded.  Indi-cil,  Deventcr'a  plan 
of  forcing  back  the  bone  was  liable  to  a  multitude 
of  objections,  since,  with  wliatevcr  delicacy  it  waa 
done,  it  was  apt  to  produce  cither  ab&ceBsea,  or 
incurable  bimencss :  and  it  vrould  almost  appear 
as  if  some  Buch  itccidents  had  occurred  to  Dcventcr 
himself  iu  the  course  of  his  practice,  fur  lat' 
terly  lie  admitted  the  neceseily  of  souictimcb  open- 
ing the  head  of  the  fu:tus,  and  extracting  it  with 
a  crotchet. 

MTieo  an  arm  preecnted,  Dcventcr  waa  in  the 
habit  of  passing  his  Itand  into  the  uterus,  and  de- 
lirering  the  child  by  the  feet,  in  place  of  the  cruel 
and  uiiDccessary  practice  recommended  and  in- 
deed adopted  by  former  writem,  of  twisting 
the  limb  violently  uS.  Dcventer  taught  hie  pu- 
pils to  diatinguisfa  between  tiue  and  false  labour 
paios,  and  to  allay  the  former  by  gently  eraca- 
uting  the  bowels  by  mild  injeclion^,  and  cccopro- 
tic  medicine!),  together  with  the  exhibition  of  one 
or  more  of  his  anodyne  pills,  the  compoailion  of 
which  he  kept  secret  for  a  long  time.  These  were 
all  important  iinpruvemcnts,  and  gave  him  a  decid- 
ed preference  over  Mari^eau,  who  was  almost  bis 
immediate  predecessor.— In  I7S'I,  he  published  a 
second  part  of  his  work  on  midwifery  ;•  and  both 

"  ITIteriuR  nMmen  partium  difEeilium  ;  I^npU  Lydius  ob> 
Btctricum  :  rt  dc  iwcGSMuiB  radiLverum  iDcUionc,  Ito.  Lugd. 
BM.  1734. 
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parts  were  republiahed  together  in  1733,  accotn- 
panipd  with  many  improvemeDts  and  additions, 
aflcr  having  been  translated  and  published  in 
tnosi  parts  uf  Euitip<;.  A  puathumous  work  of 
Devcntcr's  on  Rachitis,  or  Rickets,  whic^  is  well 
spoken  of  by  HuIltT,  appeared  in  I7S1>. 

In  the  year  1703,  John  Abtnic,  a  native  of 
Sauve,  in  lower  Languedoc,  who  bad  just  taken 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  medicine,  at  MonlpelHerf 
pubUbhed  a  disBertation  '*  />e  mains  fcrmentaiivi 
causa,"  followed  soon  after  by  a  variety  of  con- 
troversial pieces  on  the  nature  of  digestion,  which 
he  accounted  for  upon  the  liypotliesis  of  a  fermen- 
tation ejccited  by  a  peculiar  kind  of  leaven — con- 
trarj'  lo  the  doctrine  of  I'itcairne  and  others,  who 
ascribed  it  to  the  mcclianical  action  of  the  abdo- 
min^d  and  other  muscles.  Aatruc  was  raised  to 
the  chair  of  medicine  and  anatomy  at  Toulouse  in 
1710,  but^  on  the  death  of  ChateUin  in  1710,  re> 
tomed  to  Montpellier,  to  supply  the  vacancy  tboa 
made.  In  1720,  he  published  a  work  on  hydro- 
phobia, and,  in  the  following  year,  a  treatise  upon 
epidemics,  and  especially  the  plague  ;*  in  which 
he  assertii  tlie  contagioufi  nature  of  plague  in  op- 
position to  other  writers.  He  imagined  that  there 
was  a  certain  analogy  between  the  plague  and  sy- 
philis. About  tliis  time  a  violent  dispute  aroae 
on  the  queiition  of  privUegeu  between  the  physi- 
cians aud  surgeons  in  Paris,  in  which  Astruc 
took  an  early  and   active  part,   and  shewed,  from 

■  ^ur  rorigine  dct  mnladics  ^pid^miques,  principalctaetil 
de  Is  p«ate.  1731.  DisHvrlaiioatur  la  coatagtoa  dr  la  pcsu;. 
Svo.  Toulouse,  1724. 
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ilocuoicntary  cvideoce,  tbat  it  had  been  the  prac- 
tice formerly  for  the  lui^eoiiis  to  undergo  bii  exami- 
n&tiun  by  the  physician ts,  befure  ihey  obtained  a 
licence  Ui  pruclice.     Astruc  received  an  iuvitation 
to  PoUiid  ill    1739,  from  Augustus  II,  who  made 
liiui  his  physician  :  btit,  finding  hiti  situation  tliere 
unfavourable  to  his  studies,  he  returned  to  France, 
and  settled  in  ParU,  where,  in  1 730,  he  received 
the  np[K>intment  of  conitulting   physician   to  the 
King,  and  soon  aftcnrard^  succeeded  Geoffroy  in 
the  chair  of  medicine^  at  the  royal  college,  where 
his  high  reputation  brought  him  ntmirroua  pupils. 
Inhianieinoirn  for  ti  Niitund  Hi6tor)'(if  Laiiguedoc,* 
he  gave  a  particular  account  of  tiie  mineral  M-aters 
of  Balaruc  :  and,  in  1743,  he  was  admitted  ii  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  at  I*aria.     His  ^*Tntcl(iiwi  imtho- 
ic^icus"  published  in  1745,  and  "  Trnrtattis  the- 
rujteuticus,"  in  1748,  although  favourably  received, 
and  eminently  popular  at  the  period  uf  their  ap- 
pearance, have  now  become  obsolete.     It  was  hia 
trt*ati8e  on  HVphilist  which  raised  Ins  fame  U)  the 
full  meridian  of  its  tiplcniluur,  and  has  iniiepurably 
linked  his  lunne  M'ith  tliat  insidious  and  formidable 
malady.     This  was  seized  with  avidity  at  the  firt>t 
moment  of  itb  appearance^  and  was  soon  truubtuted 
into  all  the  modem   laoguagee,  aa  conlaiiiuig  the 
must  complete  history,  description,  and  treatment 
of  this  complaint  which  hati  ever  appeared.     In 
the  hmt  part  of  this  work  he  adopts  the  opinion 
that  the  complaint  was  of  recent  origin,  perfectly 

•  M^rDoJres   pour   rHiatotr«    Maturdlc    <]«    Lwigacdoc, 
1737- 
t  Dc  Motbis  vcacfcis.  Puis,  1740. 
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distinct  from  leprosy,  and  every  other  disease, 
and  bud  bccu  introduced  by  the  compaDionB  of  i 
Columbus  from  America ;  an  opinion  which  bad 
been  the  subject  of  mticb  controversy  at  that  pe- 
riod. 'I"hc  negative,  iiidct.'d,hud  been  attempted 
to  Ik  muiiitained  by  passages  taken  from  uticieut 
writers,  which  were  imagined  to  point  out  iJie  ma- 
lady in  question  from  their  containing  some  ob* 
scure  notice  of  one  or  two  symptoms,  remote- 
ly resembling  tliosc  of  syphilis.  Astruc,  in  op- 
position to  these  arguments,  brings  forward 
evidence  *  to  show  that  it  was  first  introduced 
into  Spain  from  Hispnntola  atul  other  West 
Indian  islands,  towarde  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  whence  it  was  carried  in  1495  to  Naples, 
during  the  war  between  Ferdinand  of  Arragon 
and  the  French,  by  some  Spanish  troopH  who  had 
brought  it  from  Htspantnia,  and  by  whom  it  was 
communicated  to  some  of  the  NeapoUtan  women 
with  whom  both  French  and  Spimiiirds  had  inter- 
course, accordingly  as,  during  tlic  fluctuations  ofi 
war,  tlic  town  changed  mai>tcrti.  In  tliis  man- 
ner did  this  odious  complaint  spread  to  both 
armiet),  and  thence  gradually  extended,  through 
Uic  medium  of  commercial  intercourse,  nearly 
over  the  whole  world. 

In  a  former  chapter  of  the  present  work,  will 
be  found  some  discussion  of  this  question,  in 
whidi  it  is  considered  in  the  same  point  of 
view  which  Astruc  haii  taken  of  it ;  and  what 
tends  strongly   to  corroborate  the  opinion  now. 


*  De  Mori),  veoer.  lib.  i.  csp.  10, 11. 
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pretty  generally  admKted  of  its  West  Indian 
nrigin,  and  modern  introduction,  i»  a  circumstance 
etateil  by  Meade,  in  bis  Ksttay  on  the  origin  of  the 
small  pox,  Ti-hcre  he  saya  be  had  been  assured  by 
a  merchant  n-hrj  had  been  long  residing  in  Russia, 
that  syphilis  was  linrrlty  known  in  that  extensive 
empire  before  the  time  nf  Peter  the  Great,  in 
conaeiiuencc  of  the  trifling  intercourse  whieh  sub- 
sisted between  them  and  foreigners.  But  no 
sooner  had  Fcter  adopted  the  resolution  of  visit- 
ing other  parts  of  llurope,  and  fending  ntimben 
of  his  subjects  abroad  to  learn  trades  and  manu- 
factures, than  these  people,  on  their  return  to  their 
nwit  country,  carried  back  with  them  this  dread- 
ful contagion,  which  spread  mpidly,  and  raged 
more  severely,  in  coniictjucuce  of  the  severity  of 
the  climate.* 

For  tlie  cure  of  this  formidable  complaint  Astmc 
placed  bis  entire  dependence  upon  mercnr)',  which 
he  regarded  a*  a  specific,  and  preferred  its  intro- 
duction into  the  system  by  friction  with  the  oint- 
ment to  every  other  mode. 

Shortly  after  the  appearance  of  his  celebrated 
work  on  syphilis,  Aatruc  published  anonymously 
doubts  respecting  small  pox  inoculatton,t  ad- 
dressed to  the  facidty ;  and  in  1759,  atreatise  on  tu- 
mours,; followed  by  two  letters,  the  first  of  which 
treats  of  the  compoflition  of  certain  remedies,  and 

*  Mctde'i  Mcflical  mtrks,  no^e  331. 

f  Doates  «ur  I'iaocalatiuD  Oc  la  [letlu  v^le,  propo*^  k 
la  Faculty  dt  IVi». 

;  Tnui^iles  tumeore,  STecdeox  Icttrm,  la  Xirt.  »url«  com- 
poutioD  lie  cpielques  re mMcs,  la  2dc.  snr  la  nature  ct  la  aaccia 
des  oouveaui  rcmMve  qu'on  propvM  |K)Ur  la  guftiaoo  dca  aw- 
ladw>  T^o^iicBBet :  1 739. 
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the  second,  respecting  the  natureand  success  of  cer- 
tain new  remedies  proposed  for  the  cure  of  sj-phi- 
litic  affections.  This  is  a  work  of  very  considera- 
ble merit,  in  which  he  treatii  at  large  of  hydatids 
voided  cither  by  Btool,  or  discovered  in  the  Uver 
of  thotic  who  liad  died  of  atrophy.  He  is  one  o( 
the  fimt  writers  who  exposed  the  absurdity  of  the 
popular  opiiiioD  which  refcnt  moles  and  other  acci- 
dental marks  to  the  force  of  the  matemiU  imagi- 
nation exerted  during  pregnancy.  His  work  on 
the  disorders  incident  to  females,*  together  mth 
that  on  midwifcry,t  which  he  did  not  lire  to  com- 
plete, have  both  been  translated  into  English. 
Aetruc  had  tried  Conium  without  effect  in  cance- 
rous cases,  and  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  in- 
debted for  its  reputation  to  the  circumstancefl  of 
pseudo-schirrous  tumours  j-iclding  to  its  exhibi- 
tion :  an  opinion  which  has  been  confirmed  by 
modern  experii-nce. 

Astruc  was  a  constant  attendant  at  the  meetings 
of  the  faculty  at  Paris,  and  a  strenuous  asserter  of 
their  rights.  Aa  a  writer  he  united  great  depth 
of  genius  with  extensive  research.  His  mind  pos- 
sessed singular  activity,  and  his  constitution  was 
□atiirally  robust,  by  which  means  he  U'us  enabled 
to  continue  his  medical  practice  nearly  to  the  mo- 
ment of  his  death,  which  took  place  in  his  clghtr- 
second  year,  on  the  5th  of  May,  1'66. 

In  1704,  a  paper  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  John 
Arbuthnot,  (whose  name  the  muse  of  Pope  contri- 
buted to  immortalize,)  on  '^  The  comtant   regti' 

*  Trait^  du  MKlodin  dca  lemmfs.  ISmo.  6  vols.  iTQl. 
t  L'ort  d'aecoucbcr  rfJuit  k  bm  jirinctjves. 
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tarUjf  which  ia  oluerved  in  the  birth*  of  both 
sexea,"  wae  read  before  the  Royal  Society,  and 
published  in  their TraosactioDa.  In  this  paper  tfao 
doctor  stateg  that,  notwithstanding  the  e^tiatencc 
of  n  small  excess)  on  the  part  of  the  mate  births, 
he  coDceivcd  that,  from  the  more  hazardous  na- 
ture of  their  occupatiunts,  their  uunibers  at  an 
adult  age  H'ere  nearly  ec[ual:  from  which  he  neces- 
sarily concludes  that  polygamy  is  coatrnr)-  to  the 
law  of  nature,  as  well  as  of  justice ;  and  that  it  haa 
a  direct  tendency  to  lestten  the  increase  of  the  hu- 
man race;  thun  fuminhingan  unausverable  repljr 
to  the  ar^ments  in  favour  of  poly^imy,  contained 
in  Madnn'a  celebrated  "  Thtlifpthora."  This  pa- 
per gained  Arbuthnot  his  election  as  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Society,  and  procured  him  a  greater  in- 
timacy with  the  more  eminent  literary  character* 
of  the  day.  Shortly  after,  he  was  called  in  to  at- 
tend Prince  George  of  Denmark,  in  consctincnce 
of  the  indisposition  of  the  Prince's  own  attendant. 
Doctor  Hannes,  and,  by  his  success  in  this  case, 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  Queen,  who  in  conse- 
quence appointed  liim  one  of  her  physicians  in  or- 
dinary. His  practice,  however,  does  not  appear  to 
haTe  been  verj'  extensi\*e,  since  he  found  leisure 
For  an  excursion  to  Paris,  on  his  return  from  which 
he  distinguished  himself  eliieny  as  a  wit  among  the 
constcUutioii  of  geniuses,  who  adorned  ttie  Augus- 
tan reign  of  Queen  Anne.  In  1731,  he  published 
the  first  edition  of  his  "  Etuntf  on  the  Xnttnre  of 
Aiimtnts"  and  in  the  following  year,  bis  Kssay 
"  On  Ute  influence  oj  air  on  tht  Human  Sody^" 
both  of  which  are  founded  upou  the  then  prevailing 
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doctrine  which  had  been  introduced  by  Bocrhaaw 
A  Moond  edition  of  the  former  uf  these  essays  a 
peered  in   1 732,  with  the  addition  of  "Practii 
Ilutcs  of  Diet  in  the  various  constitutions  a. 
diseases  of  the  Human  Body." 

Arhuthnot  hod  been  for  luaiiy  years  a  martyr 
to  asthma,  upon  which  dmp^ical  gyuiptoms  wxptt- 
I'ened ;  this  induced  him  to  remore  to  Hampdcid 
in  the  hope  of  finding  relief :  disappointed  how- 
ever in  this  object,  he  returned  to  his  house  in 
town,  whure  he  at  length  Bank  unde4  bis  51 
ings  on  the  ItXh  of  February  1735. 

During  the  whole  of  his  painful  and  dist 
iiig  tlhiess  the  natural  fiereaity  of  his  cltarao^ 
ter,  supported  by  that  spirit  of  piety  which  had 
no  pre-euiinentty  di&tinguiiihed  him  throui;h  life, 
never  once  deserted  htui ;  and  was  atrikingiy 
displayed,  in  conjunction  with  his  ardent  love  of 
virtue  and  detestation  of  mennncgs,  in  bis  very 
latest  letters.  The  disintcrcstcdnpsa  and  gene- 
rosity of  bifl  character,  added  to  the  uminbility  of 
his  disposition  and  conviviality  of  his  humour, 
justly  endeared  him  to  all  his  friends,  by  wliom  his 
death  waa  long  and  deeply  deplored ;  an4  Swift, 
one  of  the  number,  feelingly  complaina  of  being  in 
illnesa 
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"  Par  from  hit  kiod  AibuthuDt'a  «id. 

"  WTio  knew  hia  arl,  but  not  hii  trade/* — 
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thns  elegantly  complimenting  him  at  once  oa  Ins 

profcRsional  skill,  and  generous  disregani  of  gaiu. 

Richard  Mead,  the  descendant  of  a  con^^Jder- 

ablc  family   in   Buckinghamshire,  and    bora   at 
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Stfpney  in  Auf^st  I673,  published  in  1704,Iiia 
treatise  on  SQl-lunar  inBucncc,  fouiidi-d  upon  the 
principles  of  planctnry  nttraction,  then  recently 
demonstrated  by  the  researches  of  Sir  Isaac  N'ew- 
tuii.  The  influence  of  hinar  nttractiuii  In  mo- 
difying the  coinpliiinta  to  which  huniAnity  in  sub- 
ject} is  an  opinion  whicli  has  prevailed  more  or 
Jess  among  men  in  ever}'  age  and  every  country; 
and  is  doubtless  one  of  those  opinions  which  ntan 
carried  uith  him,  from  tlie  original  cradle  of  bis 
race,  within,  or  upon  the  cou&nes  of  the  tropics, 
(where  the  inflLience  of  lunar  attraction  both  on 
the  animal  and  vegetable  creation  is  too  striking 
to  have  e«capc<l  the  dulleet  comprehension,) 
through  the  various  migrations  and  disiwrbions 
of  his  species  over  the  face  of  the  globe.  Mead, 
in  the  tract  in  question,  furnishes  many  strik- 
ing proofs  of  the  rCiJity  of  thia  »ol-lunar  in- 
fluence in  disease,  observing — "  when  I  was 
physician  to  St.  Thomas'  Hospital  during  the 
time  of  Queen  Anne's  wars  with  France,  several 
of  tlie  s&Ilurs  of  our  fleet*  were  broioght  thither, 
and  put  under  my  care  for  epilepsy," — tuoit 
of  whom  were  new  men,  who  had  contracted 
the  disease  by  frights  cither  in  sea  engiigementa 
or  in  storms.  But  the  moon's  influence  was  so 
visible  on  the  generality  of  them,  at  the  new  and 
full,  that  1  have  often  predicted  the  attacks  of  the 
flt6  with  U)leral)lc  certainty.  And  T.  Burtholine* 
tells  a  story  of  an  epileptic  girl,  who  had  spots  in 
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her  face,  wliich  varied  both  in  colour  and  nu^- 
nitude,  according  to  the  time  of  the  moon.  So 
f^reat.  Bays  he,  ie  the  correspondence  between  our 
bodies  ami  the  Hpavcns."*  Without  entering 
into  abstruse  reaBoiiing  to  estabUsh  a  fact  nat*iri- 
ous  to  all  who  hare  ever  resided  within  the  tro- 
pics, and  paid  the  slightest  attention  to  the  oper- 
ations of  nature,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  observe 
that  more  tlian  one  medical  writer  of  our  own 
days  hus.  remarked  the  striking  coincidence 
between  the  instant  of  death  and  the  turn  of  the 
tide,  especially  in  those  places  which  are  neare&t  to 
the  equinoctial ;  and,  even  in  Italy,  the  e0ect  of  the 
moou  upon  shell  6sh  was  noticed,  as  far  back  a 
the  time  of  Augustus,  by  Horace ;  to  the  accuracy 
of  whose  remark  that  "  Liibrica  nascentes  inh 
plent  convhj/lia  l,wta,"\  every  West  Indian  cua 
bear  tctitimony,  it  being  well  known  to  them  (hot 
the  sea  eggs,  a  species  of  esculent  echinus,  much 
esteemed,  are  not  in  a  condition  for  the  table  at  any 
other  lime  than  the  full  of  the  moon.  Tlie  writer 
of  this  has  htmsclf  cxpcrimrntAlly  ascertained  the 
influence  of  the  moon  upon  vcfcetation,  by  ac- 
curate observation  upon  the  growth  of  the  etm- 
volvufus  dissectits  during  the  increase  and  de- 
crease of  that  planet.  Indeed  every  lunatioa 
within  the  tropics  furnishes  in  its  four  quarten 
an   epitome   of  the   four  seasons,   more   ur    leu 


•  The  Medical  Works  nf  Richard  Meftd,  M.D.  8vo  i  Dab. 
Ud.  17i>7.  page  133. 
t  Sal.  4.  Lib.  II.  vera.  30, 
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strongW  marked  08  we  approach  to  or  recede  from 
Uic  line,  and  more  or  less  decided  in  iU  effects  in 
proportion  as  the  operation  of  each  is  strength- 
ened or  counteracted  hy  the  influence  of  tJie  sun 
depenitent  upon  his  position  in  the  zodiac.  This 
modification  of  the  lunar  inBueuce  the  writer 
particularly  experienced  in  the  course  of  some  ex- 
periuiciitH  he  made  upon  the  medicinal  properties 
of  the  bark  of  the  root  of  the  Piseidia  Erytfirinaf 
or  Jamaica  do)(-wood,  the  tincture  prepared  from 
which,  when  gathered  nt  the  fiill  moon  in  April, 
when  the  tree  is  in  flower,  but  before  the  foliage 
has  appeared,  ia  a  powerful  anodyne  nnd  narcotic, 
while  the  tincture  prepared  from  the  bark  fathered 
in  July  orAugiiHt,  i»uttcrly  or  almost  utterly  inert. 
Mead  had  published  before,  in  the  year  1703, 
his  mechanical  account  of  poisons,  which  was 
to  well  received  that  an  abstract  of  it  wm  inserted 
in  the  Philosophical  Translations  for  the  following 
year  :  it  consists  of  a  series  of  six  essays,  on  the 
viper,  spider,  scolopcudra,  scorpion,  and  bee;  on* 
the  tarantula ;  on  the  mad  dog ;  on  poisonous 
minerals  and  plants ;  on  opium  ntid  laurel  water; 
on  venomous  exhalations  from  the  earth  ;  and  on 
poisonoua  aire  and  waters.  In  the  first  of  these,  he 
shews  that  tlu;  ancients  were  fully  aware  of  the 
hannless  nature  of  the  poison  of  the  most  veno- 
mous reptile  unless  when  mingled  with  the  blood;  of 
which  he  adduces  an  instance  from  Luciui's  I'har- 
salia,  where  Cato  is  introduced,  when  marching 
the  remaina  of  Pompey's  army  through  Africa, 
wiiicly  tcUiug  the  liuldiers,  almost  cboaked   with 
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thirst,  yet  abraid  to  tirink  of  a  sprtug  to   wfaidi 
they  came,  because  full  of  &crpentij : 

"  SaiTta  anpntftMi  rtl,  adnitto  rrrBrmiwc.jnwfii. 
"  Mom  n'rw  habtt.  rl/aUm  den/t  mimalmr  .■ 
"  /'•cwla  morit  anrffaf." 

Lmc,  Pkan.  Lib.  ix.  twv.  6U. 

Speaking,  in  his  6fth  e««ay,  of  the  poisonous  ef-i 
fecti  of  laurel  water,  (water  diatiUed  fnun  the 
leaves  of  the  Prunits  Lauro-Crrasus,  or  cherry 
laurel.)  which  are  now  known  to  result  from  the 
Pnissic  acid  which  gives  it  its  peculiar  flavour, 
he  pointd  out  the  efficacy  of  ainmuuia  in  counter- 
acting them,  detailing  an  experiment  upon  a  small 
dog,  to  which  half  an  oimce  of  this  water  had  been 
exhibited  with  the  usual  re^ulta,  but,  when  he 
seemed  on  the  point  of  expiring,  a  phial  of  good 
spirit  of  iud  ammoniac  waa  held  to  his  nostrils, 
and  a  small  quantity  forced  down  his  throat— the 
effect  uf  which  was,  his  gradually  recovering  the 
usu  of  hii>  limbs,  and,  in  about  two  hours,  ruiming 
about  with  tolerable  strength,  and  ultimately  re- 
covering completely.* 

In  17U3  Mejul  pn-scnted  an  analysis  of  Bono- 
mo's  letter  to  Kt-di,  (on  the  subject  uf  the  cuta- 
neous worms  that  generate  the  itch,)  to  the  Koyal 
Society,  in  whose  Transactions  it  was  inserted,  and 
the  doctor  admitted  a  fellow  of  that  learned  body. 

•  More  rcMotly  chlorine  has  beta  recoiuownded  aa  an  ia> 
fallibk-  iuiliJwttr  tu  this  funaiillU*  poiiou  :  but  soch  U  tbe 
rapidit)-  «ith  wbicfa  Prussic  tuoA  deatroys  the  functions  of 
lira,  that  ia  but  few  iutlancc*  oTita  BthuinUtration  i»  th«n 
aufflcicnt  time  left  for  attempts  to  coaateract  its  dclatuioiia 
effect!. 
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Mead  had  tnkpn  his  deffrvc  as  doiTtor  of  phy»ic,  at 
Ihe  Univfrsity  «f  Piulua,  on  tlic  -llli  of   Det-eiiiber 
1707  ;  was  creulrd  doctor  o(  iniflirinc  by  (Uptotna, 
at  OxfdFfl ;  ami  the  hij^li  ri-puUitirm    lie  enjoyed 
will  be  best  eatimntcil  by  the  dtfcrcnce   paid  to 
him  by  furrifrnere  of  eminence,  who  could  have  no 
motive  for  fliitteriiig  him. — Mend  was   a    stroug 
advocate  for  the  use  of  pur^ativeii  in  lessieniiig,  if 
not  preventing,  the  iiecondar}'  fever,  which  so  often 
pruvi'il  fuluL  in  the  cunflueiit  small  pox  ;  and  com- 
munictiled  hie  opinions  upon  tlte  subject  to    Doc- 
tors   lladdiffe  and   FreimI ;  the  latter  of  whom 
ndoptctl    them,  and    piibliHited    Meail's  Icttoi*    on 
the  Kubjeot,    containing    a  number  of  cases  il- 
lustnitire  of  the  efficacy  of  the  practice,   in  his 
couiuientary  on  the  fml  and  third  bookv  of  the 
EpiUemicM   of  llippocrateif.*      Being  applied  to 
l^'  order  of  the  J^ords  of  the  Regency,  at  tlie  time 
of  tlic  plague  proving    so    fatal    at    Manteilles  in 
1*19,  to  io(|uire   into  the  best  means  of  prevent- 
iug  its  introduction  into  England,  he  pnbii)>hcd  in 
the  following  year  his    treatise    on    the   pliigiie,t 
M-hich  was  bought  np  with   such  avidity  that    no 
less  than  seven  editions  were  printed  in  one  year. 
But,  t»  cnunif  rate  and  point  out  the  value  of  all 
the  numerous  publications    with  which    this    ex- 
cellent man  cntightencd  and  gratified  the  world 
during  his  life,  would    in  itself  demand   a  volume, 
and  we  have  already  too  far  transgressed  the  limits 

L*  Frmnd,  Opera  Omnia  medics.  Editio  alters,  IxmdiDeoBi, 
multii  comctior,  4lo.  Psriiiiis,  173S.  P.  67. 
■f  Mead's  Medicsl  Woilw,  p.  173- 
vol,.  II.  1. 
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wliicli  ouf;ht  to  be  assij^cd  to  individual  wrttftra. 
It  iiiUHt  Uierefure  be  sufficient  to  ob«enre  that  tUs 
worthy  man,  broken  down  by  a  gradual  decay  of 
nature,  closed  his  useful  Liboura  on  tbc  leth  of 
Februiin',  i;5'l,  at  tbc  ag«  of  &L\ty-oiie  years. 

Jn  a  trcatifte  on  uudwifer),*  published  in  I705 
by  Pitrre  Aiuaiid,  a  succesiiful  practitioner  of  the 
ob»teti-i(;  art  at  Paria,  (who  was  horn  at  Hjez,  in 
Provence,  about  the  year  1650,)  we  meet  with  se- 
vcriil  ra8e»  of  extra-uterine  impregnation,  and  the 
di-Hcnption  of  a  net  contrived  by  the  author,  and 
accompanied  by  a  representation,  for  extracting 
the  headii  of  fcctuces,  when  left  behind,  after  srpx* 
rittion  from  the  body:  but  this  conthvancr,  al- 
tiiough  ingenious,  is  now  wholly  superseded  by 
tlie  crotchet. 

About  this  time,  Autliony  Boccacini,  a  sutgeon, 
prnctifting  at  Comachio,  a  town  in  the  duchy  itf 
Forrara,  revived  the  practice  of  Mu^natua,  whicli 
had  fallen  into  disune,  and  prohibited  the  i4}pUcB- 
tion  of  all  greasy  or  oily  substances  to  ulcers  or 
wniHulH,  together  with  the  use  of  tents  and  iajto- 
tionsin  the  cure  of  ubseesiies, — wluch  Latter  retarded 
the  cure,  not  only  by  preventing  the  union  of  tht 
parts,  but  aUoby  their  tmtation,  which  frequent- 
ly occasioned  the  ll|)s  of  the  wound  to  become  ctt 
loua.  Boccaciui  publiabed  many  works  in  defence 
and  explanation  of  Miu;natus'  doctrines. 

Precocity  of  talent,  aa  indicative  of  a  morbid  it- 
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nitibility  of  the  sensorium,  terminating  but  too 
frequently  e'ltlier  in  a  premature  death,  or  in  a 
atalr  bordering'  upon  fatuit}',  worse  even  thiiii  the 
actual  trnninalitin  of  existence,  is  rarely  covetc<l 
by  parenLi,  and  us  rarely  followed  by  that  display 
of  solid  talent  and  durable  excellence,  whicK  the 
early  dawn  of  infant  intellect  ap|i€ared  tu  promise. 
The  ot^ons  of  the  undcr&tandin^  geeni  to  require 
a  certain  maturity  of  dcvelopctneDt  to  fit  them  for 
the  moTv  exalted  operations  of  the  soul,  a«  the 
clay  of  the  potter  must  have  attained  a  proper  de- 
gree of  coasiiitfincy,  to  enable  it  to  receive  and 
to  retain  the  form  which  it  is  destined  to  attain 
upon  the  wheel.  The  excrciee  of  the  brain,  bite 
the  exercise  of  every  other  organ  of  the  human 
frame,  h  attended  with,  if  not  indeeil  productive  of 
an  incrt-aticd  deternii nation  of  blood  tu  the  vtS' 
Bela  of  the  part,  which,  when  preternatu rally  in- 
creased by  inonlinatc  exriteiiient  during  tlie  ten- 
der period  of  infancy,  too  fret|ueiitly  induces 
inflammation,  terminating  in  that  dropsical  ef- 
fusion too  well  and  too  fatally  known  by  the 
appelliition  of  hydrocephalus,  while  a  sluiilar, 
but  still  more  inordinate  exerciae  of  the  thinking 
faculty  in  the  adult,  not  unfrequently  terminates 
iu  incurable  in»anity. 

But  as  there  u  oo  rule  without  itii  exception, 
so  do  we  find  cases  in  which  this  prenuiturc  dcvc- 
lopemcnt,  even  when  accompanied  by  Uio  prema- 
ture exercise  of  the  reasoning  faculties,  haa  not 
been  followed  by  any  of  tliobe  calamitou&  results 
which  experience  teaches  ua  to  apprehend,  and  tlie 
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which  craghi  lo  be  ungned  I 
It  must  therefore  be  wflkir,    , 
wurthy  man,  broken  do»j  /  / 
nature,  dused  hU  wefc*. ;  -'  f 
Febnian-,  n54,titthe 

In  a  IreatUe  on  m 
by  Pierre  Aniand, '  ^ 
obstetric  art  at  P^  : 
Prorence,  about  .  ne,  in  Siritxeriand,  whm  H 

veral  caaes  of  e       sth  of  Ortober,  1 7"9.     The  ic- 
dcdcnption  ot      ^  of  the  eariy  displuy  of  the  po«- 
accompanie*'  ^t  tnind  partake   more  of  tlie  eior 
the  heada  r^nancc,   than  of  the  ifiober  -rcracity  ol 
ration  fif  ^^J  iroulH  appear  utterly  incrtxiihle,  werc'tt 
though  J^  bigb  and  unquestionable  authontj-  apoi 
the  crryj^-rt-nt.     \VhiIe  yet  an  Infant,  under  the 
Ab  >^|fc  yrnnt,  he  wad  accii^tomed,  tut  wc  an 
prac  /  0  oi>ininit  to  nritjnj;,  trith  a  view  to  im- 
Vc     ^(ftem   more  atron^y  upon  his   memory,  bB 
h'     r^  n'ords  which  he  chanced  to    hear  in  the 
t      r^  cf  ^»'  day  :  and  he  even  composed,  it  t* 
^■^n  a  variety  of  rules  in  gramaaar^    arithmetic, 
^^^Btftber  iM-itMict^,  fur  his  onu  use  ;  au  undertak- 
.  liiirdly   credible,  even  at  an  age    much   br- 
^  advanced.     Ucfore  he  had  passed  the  age  of 
j^e,  he  had   not  only  prepared  for  his  own  use 
j^cons  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew,  with  a  grani' 
^  or  the  Chtdduic,  but  even  compiled  n    biagn- 
l^cal   and  historical  dictionary,  contiiiiiing    above 
^^  thi)u*Hmd   live*   of    distinguished  pcrsoaagvc 
fj^  the  workft  of  Baylc  and  Morcri.     Even   la 
•fjuicy  he  exhibited  that  talent  for  &atirc,  \rhidi» 
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in  after  life,  unhivp|>il}'  created  for  him  so  many 
enemies.  When  only  ten  years  old,  he  wrote  a 
satire  in  latin  vvt»v  ugninst  his  tutor,  :i  harsli 
and  ridiculous  pi-dunt.  IJit>  fiitlier  dying  while  he 
was  yet  only  thirteen  yearsuld,  and  he  heing  thus  left 
to  hiH  free  choice  in  the  eeleellon  (if  u  ]>rofi-ssion, 
he  diose  the  tieportment  of  Mcdieino  instead  of 
the  Chureh,  for  which  he  had  been  designed  by 
hitt  father.  Being  sent  to  school  for  a  short  time 
to  complete  his  preliminary  education,  he  trans- 
lated a  tliuiiie,  which  he  was  desired  to  write  in 
Ljitin,  into  Greek-  He  was  removed  froiit  hence 
in  17^3,  to  Bienne,  where  he  studied  pliilobupliy 
under  a  phyelcian  of  eminence,  and  learned  tlie 
byiiteia  of  Descartes.*  Here  the  romantic  beau- 
ties of  the  situation  awakened  in  his  breast  feehiigs 


*  D«ecartm  prof^wpd  «  belief  in  MaterialiBin,  Kiid,  by  way 
of  illustrating  liiH  iloctrincA,  ronntrijctril  «  wouden  Ku'toma' 
tODi  eo  iDgraimisly  contrived  as  to  ujipear  all  but  animatmJ. 
DcMftrtea'  object  in  the  c»n-4trurtirin  of  this  littlo  machine 
WSB  to  dvmonatnite  practically  the  nbeencrof  suulu  in  bedrts, 
which  he  reg&rded  as  mere  ruorhineit  imjieUed  at  plenAure  by 
man.  This  fipirt:,  which  n;prc»ciitedabumao  female,  gave  lise 
tu  mtirh  m.iliciaiiii  wit,  at  the-  expcnAo  of  the  )iluIo.-»^|  ihor.  who 
was  epuLen  of  as  havitig  an  ill!;Kiti(Dai.c  tlaui^htci  nami'd  J'Von- 
chinf,  I>p9f:art<^fi  having  once  embarked  on  board  a  DuLrh  vtf 
ael.  accompanied  by  tli  is  little  figure  iua  box,  the  captain,  who 
untliMstfjnd  navigation  bctT«r  thnn  mechanics,  and  hatl  oa 
much  ruTiostt)-  and  Bupervlitiou  as  are  ^nenilly  found  blend- 
ed with  the  nautical  character,  hearing  movements  within 
the  box  for  wtiich  hi*  scanty  mcrd  nfpbiLosaphy  wils  unable 
to  account,  wntchcd  an  on|iortunity  to  explore  the  hidden 
cause,  and,  Irrrifitid  to  Inid,  on  opening  the  wonderful  box, 
that  a  human  farm  of  lingular  animation,  yet  apparency 
constructed  only  of  wood,  was  its  tnygterioua  tenant,  con- 
clwtiiijt  it  could  lie  nu  other  than  llu-  dt-vil,  c-jnct-aloil  f(»rno  very 
benevolent  purtiosc.  In  tii«  vc^ael,  hv  unccremoaiouslv  bundled 
poor  Descartes  motJea  daaifhtrr  into  thir  »irn,  iLiid  kit  thv  un. 


of  poetic  entfaasiasin,  aad  pwdted  m  n— bw  of 
poems  in  GennMi,  the  prdudca  of  morp  fttudierf 
compositions  at  a  nnturer  urc  About  this  period 
of  his  life  tie  commenced  a  practice  which  be  rrer 
after  continued,  of  reading  with  bia  pen  in  hand 
for  the  purpose  of  making  extracts  of  whatever  he\ 
met  that  was  remarkable,  and  recording  the  tm- 
pressioniB  made  at  the  time  apon  his  own  mind 
by  the  work  which  engaged  his  atlcntiou.  It  was 
at  this  period  aleo  tlmt  he  finally  detennined  upon 
adoptingthe  medical  profei^siun  :  and,  haviu{f  come 
to  this  determination,  he  removed  to  Tubingm, 
where  he  studied  anatomy,  under  Du»ernoi  and 
Caine rariua,  with  great  ardour,  and  acquired  a  tacte 
fur  a  better  system  of  philusopby  than  the  Carteuan. 
Moreover,  being  disgusted  by  a  drunken  debaacli 
into  which  he  had  been  led  by  his  companions,  be 
renounced  wine  for  ever,  and  adopted  arrester 
gravity  of  demeanour.  In  1795.  the  reputation 
of  the  ilhiKtrioun  Boerhaave  led  him  to  Leyden, 
where,  besid^ij  hearing  i  he  lectures  of  that  distin-^| 
guichcd  master,  he  dissected  with  Albinus.,  and™ 
cultivatwl  the  acquaintance  of  Uuysch.  Return- 
ing to  Tubingen,  he  took  as  the  subject  of  the 
iimugural  tliesis  for  his  degree  "  Deduetu  salivali 
Cwcfitvhintto,"  a  subject  which  be  afterwards  re- 
■unied  at  I^eyden  in  1*«7.  After  visiting  Eng 
land,  where  he  experienced  much  attention, 
proceeded  to  Paris,  where  he  dissected  under 
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Dnin ;  btit  in  coneequencc  of  a  malicious  infor- 
mation laid  against  him  for  havinj^;  subjects  in  hia 
roum  for  dissection,  lie  whs  obliged  tn  make  a  pre- 
cipitate retreat  from  that  capital,  whence  be  re- 
moved to  BsfU.  Here»  in  addition  to  studying 
mathfrmatici  under  Bcrnouilll,  be  acquired  a  ta^te 
lor  botany,  which  be  had  hitherto  regarded  with 
dislike.  In  this  be  was  inspired,  as  he  tells  ns 
bimseir,  by  the  genius  of  the  place  whicli  the 
Baiihiiis  had  wiiisecnited  by  their  prescmi-,  and 
which  buaistcd  of  Wing  tlie  rebidencc  of  Stahalin. 
Such  was  the  ardour  and  ciithui^iatiui  of  his  dispo- 
sition, and  such  the  eagerness  with  which  he  em- 
barked in  this  new  pursuit,  thnt  he  already,  while  ti 
mere  tyro  in  the  Bciencc,  and  hardly  able  to 
distinguish  plants  of  the  nioBl  frequent  occurrence, 
projected  the  execution  of  bis  great  work  on  Swiss 
Botany,  a  work  which  lie  did  not  complelc  for 
many  yean  after.  He  alaa  made  a  nunilKT  of 
botanical  excursiuiiit  among  the  Alps  uf  the  Valais, 
Savoy,  and  Berne,  bclwnrn  tliii^  |HTiod  and  the 
year  173(>,'tlie  fruits  of  which  be  gave  to  ttie 
world  in  iiub»equent  publications.  The  magnili- 
cence  of  the  scenery  into  which  these  excursions 
led  him,  revived  bU  poetic  ardour,  and  occasioned 
the  composition  of  his  celebrated  "  Poem  on  the 
Alps,"  followed  by  a  number  of  minor  produc- 
tions, of  such  intrinsic  and  pre-eminent  merit 
as  to  acquire  for  him  the  reputation  uf  having  been 
the  6rst  to  give  harmony,  ricbnefs,  and  sublimity 
to  the  poetrj"  of  Germany.  His  poem  on  the 
Alps  waw  composed  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
one  ;  and,  with  his  other  poetic  productions,  went 


through  tn-enty-two  successive  editiona  iti  the 
original,  be^ide«  nuiuerous  traniJatious  into  othrr 
liinguiigt^H. 

Huvuig  returned  toBf^me  about    l73o,   Holler 
couiuieuc^d  publicly  lecturing  un  anatomy ;  biil, 
owing  to  the  unavoidable  impression  produced  by 
bis  farmer   satires,   although  iio>r  destroynl,  has 
UKoeos  was  tut  from  being  proportionate  to  his 
merits  ;  nnd  thi»,  iu  addition  to  the  constitutional 
irritability  uf  his  teuiper,    prevented  his  adding 
much  to    the   uuoiber   uf  his   friends.     Having, 
however,  actjnired   some    celebrity  abroad  by  the 
publication  of  various  detached  papera  ou  anatomy 
and  botany,  be  reccivc<l  an  invitntion  in  the  year 
173c,  fnun   George  II,  King  of  Cnglatid,  to  un- 
dertake the   profcB'iorsbip  of  Anatomy,    iiotany, 
and  Surger)',  in  the  recently  founded    Unirersity 
of  Gi>tlingen  ;  an  olTer  whlch^  notwitlistanding  the 
unavoidable  pang  of  sepai'ation  from  his   Dative 
country  and  the  connections  of  his  u-ife,  which 
its  acceptance  occasioned,   he    did   not  deem  it 
prudent  ro  reject.    His   arrival  at  Gottingcn  vraa 
farther  embittered  by  the  death  of  his  wife,  (to 
whom  lie  had  been  most  tenderly  attached,)  in  con- 
sequence of  an  injur}*  she  received  from  ihe  over- 
turning of  their  carriage  during  the  journey.     To 
divert  his  mind  from  a  fruitless  indulgence  in  grief, 
he  entered  with  ardour  on  the  duties  of  his  office, 
encouraging  the  more  industrious  of  his  pupils  to 
devoir  themselves  exclusively,  ivith  his  iu-si stance, 
to  the   investigation  of  some  pnrtictitar   object    of 
the  animal  uconomy,  and  to  accompany  tlieir  re- 
gearchei  by  careful  experiments :  a  course  of  pro- 
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c«dur«  of  which  he  himself  let  the  example,  being 
earneiitly  bent  on  efTecting  that  grant  rL'-funu  in 
physiulogy,  which  hiK  Buhsequeiit  writings  so  tri- 
utuphuiitl)-  accotiipliaheU,  Kx|)eriuiciit,  hu  wan 
fully  convinced,  was  alone  cnpahle  uf  dispelling 
the  accumulRted  errors  of  preceding  centuries,  and 
purging  the  licicnce  of  phy>io)ugy  froui  the  innu- 
merable alwtirditicii  which  obscure<l  and  diiigraced 
it.  While  thus  ei)i(itgcd  in  the  improveruent  of 
medical  knowledge,  he  secured  the  friendship  of 
Baron  de  Munchhausen,  the  Hanomian  Prime 
Minister,  who  cordi»l[y  spconded,  and  ci'en  niitici- 
pated  his  schemes  frir  the  hrncfit  of  the  university  ; 
ohtatniiifl;  for  it  the  esiahlishnient  of  n  botanic 
garden,  aniitomicnl  theatre,  school  for  surgery  and 
midwifery,  ]ying-in>hoiipita1,  &c.,  ^.  In  17^^t 
aoon  after  the  death  of  hia  rencrnhle  preceptor 
Bocrhiiave,  he  undertook  to  puhli>h  hi*  "  Pralec- 
tiwtes"  from  a  MS.  copy  of  his  own^  collated 
with  others ;  nnd  in  the  same  year  he  made  an 
(!X|H.-diti')n  into  the  llerccyiiiuti  forest,  of  which  he 
afterwards  gJive  an  uccount ;  iis  well  ob  of  a  jour- 
ney which  be  made  in  tiie  (ullowiitg  year  into 
Switzerland.*  In  i;3!>  he  comniciieed  the  pub- 
lication of  his  c'OLumentarieift  on  Boerhaave's  lec- 
ture^tt  in  seven  volume«8va.  the  hut  of  which  ;^>- 
pcared  about  the  year  i;  14.  ITie  merit  of  this  truly 
valuable  work  ut  loo  firmly  esUiblibheil  to  need  eidf>- 
gy  here.  In  XJA'i  w.i»  puhUahed  the  firut  edition  of 


*  Imt  HclvetieuRi,  Knm  1739. 

t  ConnneiiUniiKl  Hcnnuini  Bocrlwave  pndectioo«s  Aca- 
demicu,  Ace.  7  vols.  gvo. — 1739 — 1744. 
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his  grent  work  on  the  Botuny  of  Switzerland. 
pUin  of  whicli  he  had  projected  many  yean  before 
it  made  its  appearaoce.  In  1T43  he  commenced 
Ihc  publication  of  a  series  of  Atiattnuicat  l*Ute»,t 
»iiiouuting  tu  all  to  thirty-six.  These  related 
chiefly  to  the  blood  vcssoU  in  situ,  and  ntn 
among  the  most  valuable  auxiliaries  to  the  «tudy 
of  this  branch  of  anatomical  knowledge.  The 
first  edition  of  hia  excellent  Maiiiml  uf  Phy^iologyl 
appeared  in  1 747,  and  was  cagrrJy  sought  after, 
pii«)«it)g  nipidly  through  many  editions,  ud 
tranalationt)  In  this  work  he  gave  the  outline  ci 
a  system  which  he  afterwardii  developed  more 
fully  iu  n  larger  publicatioa.  lu  1749,  be  oi^ 
Icctcd  a  number  of  his  botanical  paperi,§  and  pub 
tibhcd  ihent  in  an  8vo.  volume. 

llut  to  enumerate  the  whole  of  hia  uunw- 
rouB  and  valuable  M)ntribuUon«  would  unavoid- 
ably trau»i,'ress  all  reasonable  limits,  and  it  be- 
comes impossible  to  do  more  than  slightly  aotke 
a  few  of  the  more  important: — such  a»  hia  edition  of 
Boerhaavc's"  MethodusStudii  Medici,"'  u  worii.d' 
vast  Inbour  and  research^  to  which  he  made  ^uch 
copious  additions,  that  by  far  the  greater  part  wa» 
his  own,  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  precursor 
of  Ills  celebrated  and  usirful "  Bibliolhcc«." — .After 


*  Enuineratio  metbodjca  Stirpiam  Helretic  iadiMnaraB. 
fol.  I7ii.  ^^ 

t  IconiUD  utatumicanim,  ijuihus  pnrdpiue  purt«B  oortnra 
humaai  d«Jiii«iic  contincntur.  Folia.  i7l3. 

;  iYJintc  Lin«>t  llijrajologiae,  iu  iwum  I'rKlecUonuoi  Ac«h- 
micvuoi.  8vo.  1747. 

(  Upiucula  UoUnica.  8vo,  IT<9- 
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having  filled  the  duties  uf  a  prufcssor  For  Bcren- 
tec»  years,  at  Gdttingea,  with  equal  honour  to  him- 
self  und  advantage  lo  the  university,  he  returned 
ID  iTTiS  to  Berne,  where  he  was  uiUNt  favourably 
received,  and  roi»e  rapidly  to  Uie  highest  buiiuunt 
of  the  Btate ;  but  wilh  hiit  political  career  we 
have  iiuthiitg  to  do.  He  hud  a  few  years  before, 
while  residing  at  Gottingen,  been  niiite<l,  by  the 
Emperor  Francis,  and  at  the  request  uf  hi»  royal  pa- 
tron  (ieorge  II,  to  the  rank  of  nobility*  by  the  title 
of  Boron  Von  Holler.  Twoycaro  after  his  rctunt 
to  htM  native  town,  he  found  time,  amid  the 
multitude  of  hia  public  duticit,  to  pubUiih  a  va- 
luable work  on  morbid  anatomy.f  —  Several 
other  worke  of  great  merit  graced  the  succeed- 
ing years:  and  he  soon  after  commonce<l  the 
great  work  on  Phy«iology,J  of  which  his  "  First 
Lines"  n»ay  he  regarded  an  the  Prodomus  :  this 
work,  upon  which  his  reputation  chieAy  resilK,  occu- 
pies eight  quruto  volumes,  and  exhibits  such  a  vast 
collection  of  well  authenticated  facts,  of  which  his 
own  discoveries  and  observatiotis  form  the  most 
important  as  well  as  most  conspicuoua  part,  toge- 
ther with  such  accuracy  of  de»cription,  and  ttuch 
truly  Bcientilic  and  per»piuuons  reasoning,  as  have 
been  seldom,  if  ever  brought  tiigetiiei  upon  any 
one  subject,  la  176K,  he  published  n  new  and  cor- 


•  A.  D.  1749. 

f  Opuxrula  [Whrito^iM,  quibua  t«ctioiHs  rtutavcnini  mor- 
bosoniin  pott^Biiiiuin  coQiineiitorf  6vo.  1755. 

{  Ucint-nta    Phyaiologia:  Ckirituna  llunmni.   6  vols.  -itti. 
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H  rected  edition  of  his  f^rcat  work  on  tlic  Botany 

H  Switzerland,*  ulrcady  spoken  of,  in  vrfaich  he  ii 

H  troduced  an  arnngemeiit    peculiar  to  l)im«elf,  and 

H  uianifeslcd  a  strong  disinctinatioii  to  adopt  tlie  im-  ^y 

H  provements  recently  made  by  the  imiDortnL   Lin*^H 

Dipus,  This  work,  one  of  the  most  cupions  pub-  ^^ 
lishcd  at  that  time,  wnn  singularly  correct  and  mi-  ^J 
nule  in  tlie  specific  distinctions,  and  teconomical'^H 


and  metlicinal  properties  of  plants.  BesiJes  these 
works,  any  one  of  which  was  safficicnt  to  im  morta- 
liTic  his  name,  he  gave  to  the  world  his  Blblioihec« ; 
of  which  he  published  no  less  thsm  four.t  c«nlJiiiiiii|f 
a  chronological  list  of  every  work  of  every  age,  coun- 
try, and  language,  on  the  subject  to  which  each  Bi> 
bliotheca  was  devoted.  The**  works  display  an  a*- 
tonishing  extent  of  erudition,  embmcing  not  only 
all  the  known  pertinent  publications  of  evcrj'  coan- 
try,  hut  multitudes  which  were  probably  unknown, 
even  by  name,  to  most  of  the  students  belongingto 
the  countries  which  produced  ihem.  They  ufTord 
a  inoM  vuliiiibte  and  cuniprehcntrive  Hystcm 
medical  biogmphy,  and  yiidd  important  aid 
the  medical  hii>t()riognipher. 

Hidler'ji  merited  celebrity  procured  him  nume- 
rous tt'stimoiiials  of  respect  from  every   part  uC 
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"  lliRtona  Mirpium  IWvetJje   iDdtgcniinim. 
cum  mbulia  aneia.  I76S. 

t  BiMiotlieca  ll.>taniciu  2  vols.  4to.  1771. — Bihliothwt 
Chinirgicm,  3  vota.  «o.  1774  — BiWiotheca  Anstoaiicii.  1 
vob.  4lo.  1774. — Bibliwthifc*  Medicinw  prartine.  4  vols.  4ta. 
I7T6 — 176111,  the  two  laat  bciuf  pusihutuuu«,  (ntblUhvd  Tivm 
aapi-nt  which  h«  left  bchisd,  with  ailditioDit  br  Docton  Tfi- 
buJct  and  Braodis. 
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Kurupe,  and  among  the  rest  he  wu  rrqucstcd  hy 
the  Kinm»f  Unf^lund  to  accept  the  ChunccDorship 
of  the  University  of  G6UttigeD.  From  earliest 
youth  he  had  hecn  iliDtiiiguished  by  a  fervent  but 
nitioriiU  piety,  whit^li  Busiiiliicd  him  under  every 
afHictiun,  and  proved  hi^  l>eiit  coiittolatiun  in  the 
hour  of  death.  This  took  place  in  hi»  seventieth 
year,  in  conseqnencc  of  u  di»c»Be  of  the  bladder, 
the  pain  of  which  could  only  be  iLUc\iBte<l  hy  thv 
free  exhibition  of  opiaten.  Such,  however,  wae 
the  trunquillity  v.hh  which  he  viewed  tlie  slow  but 
certain  iippruuchcs  of  dissolution,  that  he  marked 
hinuelf  the  prc^ressive  decay  of  hiii  organs,  and 
on  the  l^th  uf  JX-ccmK-r.  1777.  witli  his  fini^r 
on  his  u'riet,  calndy  ohsierved  to  hia  physician,  Mr. 
Koeelet,  "  My  frie/id,  I  am  dying— the  artery  no 
longer  beats,"  and  expired  immediately  M-iihout 
a  struj^lc. 

It  bad  long  been  known  that  the  chief,  if  not 
the  whole  of  the  ihingiT  which  altendc<l  tlie  ope- 
ration of  extracting  tlic  vciioin  fruni  poisoned 
wounds,  by  nieanii  of  suction  with  the  Ups,  araee 
from  the  pu^aibility  of  some  wound,  or  other  abra- 
sion uf  the  skin  lining  the  lips  and  fuuces,  admit- 
ting of  the  alMorption  of  the  poisonous  fluid  into 
the  system,  and  occ;wionitiij  its  luhulxlure  with  the 
vit;il  fiuid.  'Iv  affjrd  rt-Hef,  therefore,  to  patient* 
labouring  under  such  dtetressing  circumstances, 
without  in  anv  manner  coniprnmisinjf  the  safety  of 
the  operator,  had  long  been  a  medical  problem  of 
dilhcult  solution.  In  170",  however,  Dominic 
Anel,  physician  to  the  Court  of  Savoy,  published 
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n  trc&tise*  exprc&sly  upon  tbe  solution  of  thii 
pmblem :  ainong  the  inbtrumcnts  etnpIoyeiL  by 
Anei,  for  theac'(:oiii[ili£liiiieitt  of  liU  benevolent  dr* 
sign,  waK  a  isyphou  uf  fearful  &izc;  and  altogether 
his  whole  apparatus  appears  to  imvc  been  aa  cum- 
brous and  so  far  from  efficient,  that  it  &eemfl 
never  to  have  come  into  general  u&e.  lie  also 
pubU:«hed  in  1714  an  improvement  upon  the  pUn 
of  Ireiilutent  of  aneurism  which  Uud  been  pro- 
posed by  Guilleniiiu.  a  pupil  of  Ambruse  Pare, 
who  laid  the  tumour  bare,  passed  a  ligature  under 
the  artery  above  the  scat  of  diijcuse,  :uid  then, 
having  emptied  tbe  sac,  closed  the  wountL  l*pon 
this  method  Anel  improved  by  making  a  longitu- 
dinal incision  over  the  aneuribin,  without  wound- 
ing it,  after  which  he  made  a  aiugle  Jiguture  u|iuu 
the  vessel  close  above  the  tumour,  and  left  the  rest 
to  nature.  A  tourniquet  wax  in  all  these  cases 
applied  to  the  limb  so  as  to  secure  a  free  com- 
mand of  the  artery.  Under  this  treatment  the  tu- 
mour  gradually  disappfiirtHi  by  absorption.  This 
plan  experifiiced  considerable  opposition  on  tbe 
part  of  the  surgeons,  most  of  whom  objected  to 
it,  althougli  not  unfrcquently  followed  by  Heister 
and  others.  Heister,  indeed,!  exprest?es  his  doubt 
of  its  success  in  wuuTids  of  the  large  crural  artery, 
so  as  to  enable  the  lluib  t^i  he  saved  :  it£  perfect 
efficacy  and  safety,  npvertlieleas  have  been  fully  de- 
monstrated by  more  modern  practitioners.    Atiri'i 

*  L'ut  dc  sucer  les  plaiei,  »aDft  se  scrvir  de  U  boucbe  ilc 
I'hommi'.  Svn.  Turin,  IW- 
t  Sy»t.  Cbiaif.  pat,  ii.  lec.  1.  cap.  13.  ^.  39. 
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principal  work,  liowever,  wlucb  yet  retains  ita  r^ 
pututionj  was  that  which  explained  h'\s  mode  of 
treatment  of  fiatula  lachrymal  is,*  in  which  he 
describes  a  fine  and  Hexible  tube  by  means 
whereof  be  was  uUc  tu  ui>cn  tlie  lachrymal  duct, 
WBsli  it  out  with  a  syringe^  and  rinally  heal  the 
passage.  This  excited,  if  possible,  a  warmer  con- 
troversy than  his  plan  of  treating  aneuri»ni8 ;  it 
met,  however,  the  approbation  of  the  College  of 
Surgeonfi  at  Paris,  and  bos  formed  the  basis  of  all 
the  modem  iniproveuieutii  in  the  method  of  treat- 
ing that  complaint. 

In  1715,  ihtee  books  of  Medicnl  Observations, 
by  Jodocus  LomuiiuMjt  &  physician  of  Bruttsels, 
with  a  dedication  by  the  author  to  the  semOor^f 
of  that  republic,  were  printe<l  at  Amsterdam.  The 
work  contains  distinct  accounts  of  almost  every 
complaint  to  which  tlie  frame  is  subject,  commenc- 
ing with  the  'E^Hfiifta  of  the  Greeks,  (the  symptoms 
of  which  he  deti\iU  minutely,  but  conci»ely,)  and 
book  ending  in  the  (trst  book  with  Syphilis :  the  6rst 
being  devoted  to  such  complaints  as  affect  the 
whole  system  ;  the  second  book,  commencing  with 
head-ache,  comprising  those  which  affect  particu- 
lar organs  ;  while  n  third  is  reserved  for  a  consi- 
deration of  the  temiiitations  and  sequeitc  of 
diseases,  which  he  iliscriminates  into  varions 
classes,  according  to  their  violence,  dunttimi,  dan- 
ger, and  other  particulars.  A  translation  of  ihese 
Observations,  with    a   tiun»latioa    of    Lomnuud' 


*  Nouvcllc  n^thodfdr  gi:^rir  Ics  fittules  Isdirymoles.  4to. 
Turin.  I7J3, 

t  Ot>itcrvationam  MedicinAlium  Libntrcs,  iSmo.  Anutdo* 
(l*mi,  1715. 
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."  Treatiw  on  ContiaQKl  Fercn"  prefixed,  was 
publiiihed  in  Londoa,  in  1733,  by  Dr.  Thooas 
Dale,  with  a  dcUication  to  the  author  of  the  t*bar- 
ni3C(j]ot{ia,  iioticvil  in  the  last  chapter.  Both  works 
cotiUiin  voiiie  useful  uboervatiooa  t  mud  the  stylt 
of  Lonimiua'  origiual  Lutinia  far  from  inde- 
gaiit. 

Laurence  Hmter,  an  eminent  physician,  sur- 
geon And  niiatoniisi,  (who  u-a>  honi  at  Fnuikfort 
on  the  Muiiie  in  ICbJ.I  while  professor  uf  anatomy 
and  surger)'  at  Altdorf,  in  the  little  canton  of  Uri, 
piibllHlicd  his  "  Institutiom  of  Surgery"  in  Ger- 
man, froni  whicliit  M'ait  «oon translated  into  Latin, 
und  moftt  of  the  modern  lanf^iogen  of  Europe; 
and  added  much  to  the  celebrity  of  its  author. 
He  \\\*o  puhlishi'd  some  works  on  the  theory  and 
prnclice  of  Medicine,  fuundcd  on  the  mechanical 
doctriiien  of  the  Bncrhaavinn  school,  and  he  like- 
urtic  wrote  n  valunhlr  practical  work  in  quarto,  con- 
id8tlnf(  of  medical,  surgical,  and  anatomical  obser- 
vatloiif*,  Btill  held  in  high  esteem. 

In  1710  John  Allen  n  phy^tcian  practising  in 
L<in(l(>n,  published  thefimt  edition  in  I^tin  of  hb 
"  Sffiiojms  universe  mrdinr  prartica"  8vo.  de- 
dicated to  the  president  and  fellows  of  the  coDeife 
.  of  physiciniiH,  ivhlch  was  received  with  such 
nridiiy,  hnlh  abnmd  :uul  :it  home,  that  it  went  m- 
pldl)'  thniiigh  a  ninllitude  of  editions,  and  wiis 
rnlarf{rd  by  itH  author  to  nearly  double  its  ari|ri»al 
hulk.  It  ronlitins  (ihort  nreounts  of  all  the  aflec- 
lioiM  of  the  human  frame,  collected  from  the  most 
distinguished  writers,  anticnt  and  mndem.  He 
bpcnks  of  tliin  work  himself  with  the  greatest  mo- 
desty, and  dcsintt  his  reader  not  lo  content  him- 
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self  with  the  extraeta  he  has  given,  "  ted  jtofiiis 
"  autfiorfs  iftsos  iihicungue  co/isuiat :  nam^  in 
"  trtins/ertftidu  eorum  Menlmtiig,  vmiimile  eat  me 
"J'reguenter  errasxe^  ant  ttittrm  senmm  olMCure 
'*  aut  imperfertc  tratlUhxe.  Dnhius  rx  ipmfimte 
"  bihmitnr  atjtur,"  After  it  hud  been  traiiKlatcd 
into  Prciich,  lie  gave  nri  KngUsli  tnuihlatioii  in  2 
vela.  Svo.  in  I7.i4  :  of  winch  a  finirtli  cdittun,  niso 
in  two  Tolumcs,  was  published  in  Lonilon  in  I76I. 
In  the  Ktnie  year  in  which  Allen  published  the 
Bret  edition  of  his  Syiiopi^i^,  Wiltinm  Oliver,  a 
physician  practising  nt  Bnth,  publiKhcd  a  smuU 
work*  on  the  uiedicinttl  pnipertics  of  the  waters 
of  that  place,  to  which  lie  bus  subjoined  a  most 
surpriuiiiK  neeuuntt  of  a  labourer  of  the  niune 
of  Suniiiel  Cliillon,  nho  n-ttided  at  the  village  of 
Tlinsbury,  near  Hadbtoek,  nboiit  twcnty-Bve  years 
of  age,  and  a  robust  habit  of  body,  but  not  fat, 
who,  without  any  known  cause,  wafi  t^eized,  on  the 
13th  of  May  IfiDI,  with  a  most  profound  sleep, 
which  lasted  for  a  month  without  interruption,  and 
out  of  which  nothing  could  rouse  him,  althougli  it 
appearK  he  wakened  at  tiiiicn  sulficiently  to  eat  the 
prorioion  which  hid  tnotlii^r  providently  pbicod 
within  his  reach.  His  next  bleep  comnwnccd 
about  the  i)th  of  April  KJIttf,  and  lasted  for  seven- 
teen  weeks,  during  wliich  he  wa*  visited  by  Mr. 
Gibbs,  a  very  able  iipothicar)-  of  Bath,  who  bled, 
bli»t«red,  cupped,  scarified,  and  tried  every  other 


■  A  diMertfttion  an  tbe  Bath  waters.  12mo.  Lnnil.  17tg. 
f  A  rvhticmof  &n  cxtnurdinary  sleqiy  pveon  at  Tuoaliury 
oearBatli.  ISnio.  Load.    1719. 
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methml  nf  n)Uf  ing  him,  in  rain.  After  tbe 
fortniglii  he  never  was  observed  to  open  hU  eyes. 
ProvittioiiH  stood  by  him,  as  before,  but  he  was 
nrver  seen  either  to  eat  or  to  eracuate»  though  he 
fvidently  did  both  regularly,  till  the  expiration  of 
the  first  ten  weeks,  aftur  vhich  be  was  no  longer 
able  to  cat,  bis  jaws  uppiMcing  clenched  aud  bis 
teeth  set  so  close  that  they  were  uiuiblc  to  open 
theoi  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  food  or  medU 
ciue.  At  laul  they  succeeded  in  getting  a  quill  into 
an  opening  in  \m  ttx-th,  through  whi«h  they  poured 
some  TcntH'inc  occiuionallydown  his  throat  ;  and 
this  was  the  only  sustenance  he  took  fur  six  weeks 
and  four  day«,  during  which  he  had  bul  one 
evacuation  of  the  bladder,  and  none  by  stool, 
length,  on  the  7lh  of  August,  be  awoke,  dressed 
usual,  and  wa]kc<)  about,  unconsciounof  the  length 
of  time  which  had  elnpned  during  his  repose.  On 
Uie  17th  nf  August  in  the  following  year  he  fell 
asleep  agoin  for  a  third  thne,  and  continued  to  sleep 
withcut  interruption  till  the  19lh  of  N'uvcmber, 
when  he  awoke,  Jisked  for  food,  but,  before  it  coald 
be  brought,  fell  asleep  ngain,  and  continued  in 
this  state,  but  not  quite  so  profoundly  as  before,  till 
the  end  of  Januar}';  making  n  total  period  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy- seven  days,  or  six  months 
one  week  and  two  days,  consumed  in  sleep.  During 
the  first  part  of  this  last  sleep  he  was  visited  by 
IJr.  Oliver,  llic  writer  of  the  narrative,  Mr.  Wool- 
mer,  an  experienced  apothecary,  aud  a  nuuiber  of 
others  whom  the  jioveUy  of  the  circumstance  at- 
tracted to  tlic  pkcc.  'J'ho  Doctor  states  that  he 
found  hill)  asleep  with  a  cup  of  becr,anda  piece  o, 
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breitd  And  cheese  within  his  reach  :  hi*  heftr!  and 
puUc  beat  with  regularity,  and  hia  breatliing  was 
free  -,  he  was  in  a  gentle  pcrepirutioo,  but  the  doc- 
tor thought  his  pulw;,  though  regular,  stronger 
than  wait  perfectly  niititral.  Doctor  Oliver  tried 
every  expedient  to  rouse  him,  but  in  vain.  At 
length,  resolrcd  t«  discover  the  cheat,  if  any  really 
existed,  he  held  a  bottle  of  tbe  most  pungent 
spirit  of  sul  ammoniac  to  bis  no^,  and  even  threw 
sume  of  it  up  into  the  nostrils,  and  forced  a 
quantity  uf  white  helliWrc  powder  up  the  satue 
nostril,  hut  all  to  no  puqxwe.  Some  gentlemen 
who  vi&ited  him  in  cont^tgueucc  of  Doctor  Oliver's 
reiM>K,  found  him  in  the  same  ennditioii,  only  ue- 
vercly  blistered  from  the  roughness  of  the  cxperi- 
mentit  tried  upon  hiiu,  which  his  mother  naturally 
objected  to  having  repeated.  But,  about  ten  days 
after  thiii,  Mr.  VVoolmer  vitiiting  him,  and  finding 
his  pulse  high,  took  Fourteen  ounces  of  bloo<l  from 
his  nrni,  mul  left  liiui  i>t  ill  undit>turbed  by  nil  tlic 
preparations  fur  thin  operation.  Doctor  Oliver 
himself  (Uitv  him  again  in  September,  hut  removed 
to  another  house  about  a  furlong  from  that  in 
which  he  bati  seen  bim  before,  and  to  which  he 
had  been  transferred  without  once  awaking,  al- 
though in  cHrr}-ing  him  duirn  a  narrow  staircase 
his  bead  mus  accidentally  Btruck  againbt  a  large 
stone  with  great  severity.  Doctor  Oliver's  account 
closer  with  thia  last  sleep,  which  continued,  as  has 
been  already  said,  with  only  a  monicntar)-  inter- 
mission on  the  Vjlh  of  November,  till  the  end  of 
January  or  bcgirming  of  February — without  iaform- 
ing  U9  of  the  conclusion  of  the  case,  or  t^hethcr. 
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^B  between  February  1698  and  the  dati^  of  thu  publi- 

^M  cation  of  ihc  account,  a  period  of  twenty -ouc  years, 

H  he  had  had  any  relapses  of  hU  elcepy  paroxysms. 

H  Doctor  Oliver,  besides  the  reason  be  had  already 

^B  had  for  believing  there  w»^  no  rheat  in  this  matter, 

^1  as  ill  Anne  More'si  fasting,  states,  that  his  sleeping, 

^^  ao  far  from  being  a  source  of  gain,  was  a  positive 

lost)  U)  liis  mother,   from  tlie  intemiption  of  tiiii 

euruitigH  as  a  loboiirer,  while  iio  coiinUTbalaiidng 

advantage  wa&  derived  from  vi^itons  who  bad  free 

admi^biou  tohiii  hcd&i<le,    nobody  remaining  with 

him  by  day  in  the  house,  to  receive  any  contriba- 

tionii  which  might  be  made.    Such  are  the  leading 

factK  of  llii»  isingular  ca-te,   upon    wbich  Doctor 

Oliver  comments  according  to  the  prevailing  thfo- 

ries  of  the  d»y :  but  ay  one  fact  is  of  more  vuluB 

than  a  thousand  conjectures,  we  may  be  spared 

adding  to  the  prolixity  of  this  nccount  by  iDlro- 

ducing  the  re;i&Dutng  subjoined  to  the  originiU. 

During  the  dreadful  piaguu  which  depopulated 
the  toM'n  and  vicinity  of  Marseilles  iu  tbe  year 
17^9,  Francis  Cliicoyneau,  u  uati«'e  of  MoDtpel- 
lier  (where  he  was  bom  in  f  673  and  took  the  de- 
gree of  <loctor  in  1693,)  having  :«;q«ircd  consider- 
able celebrity  both  >u  a  medical  teacher  and  prac- 
titioner, was  appointed  one  of  the  tiu^lical  com- 
niii^iMon  »ent  to  endeavour  to  arrest  the  pro- 
gnrs*  iif  that  dreadful  pestilence,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  M  Kiiirae,  who  was  first  physician 
^  lo  the  Kegrnt. 

H  Cbicoyncnu's  zeal,  attention,  and  success  upon 

H  this  occfLsion,  gave  such  satisfaction  both  to  tbe 

H  inhabitants  and  tlie  Ki'gent,  that,  on  his  return  to 
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Montpellier,  he  waa  rewarded  with  a  pension.  In 
the  roUuwing  year,  in  conjunction  with  M.M. 
Vernc)'  Oeiilier,  his  coUengues  iu  the  coiu- 
missiun,  he  [mblieheil  his  remarks  on  this  pee- 
tUfncf,*  in  which  ho  contends  for  lU  nature  not 
bei[ig  contiigiouH ;  and  states,  in  corrohonition, 
that  he  and  hJa  colleagues,  acting  upon  this  con- 
vitrtion,  entered  the  chamber*  of  the  sick  without 
fear,  and  without  sufTcring  from  infection,  whence 
the)'  were  led  to  a>ncUide  that  it  was  not  con- 
tagious ; — an  opinion  which  nppears  to  hare  been 
productive  of  much  mitichirf  to  tlie  inhabitants, 
by  leading  I  hem  to  neglect  the  proper  precautions, 
atid  thu»  coiiirihuting  to  the  dilTusion  of  the  eril, 
Being  afterwards  ordered  by  the  king  to  col- 
lect the  opinions  of  diRerent  phy$iiL-inns  on  the 
kubject  of  the  plague  and,  in  [larticular,  all  the 
facts  and  olwerrations  which  had  been  made  on 
that  at  Manu;illes,  he  prepared  and  publighed 
a  quarto  voluniet  containing  the  result  of  his  in- 
quirie:^,  drawn  up  with  great  cimduur,  and  higldy 
valuable  from  the  cullecttoii  of  facts  which  it 
contained.  Chieoyncau  succeeded  his  father-in- 
law,  Chirac,  on  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1731, 
as  first  physician  to  the  King,  and  was  ali»o  made 
counsellor  of  state,  and  honorary  member  of  the 


*  ObMr>'«tioDi  ct  r^ficxions  toacbont  In  natmr.  In  iyf- 
tmnens,  ct  Ic  traitcment  dc  la  pesU  dc  .M«fa«illc8,  l2tuo. 
1721. 

t  Train^  des  chums,  des  accideni,  ct  de  la  care  de  la  peste^ 
a*:^  DD  Kecueil  dn  observBtiona,  ct  oa  detail  drcooilaDtiel 
dca  pr^csotiooi  <|u'on  m.  pnic*  pour  flul>Tmir  tun  bewina  du 
praples  afflict  de  cett«  maladie,  qo  pgur  U  pr^vmir  d«u  les 
lienx  qui  «n  Boat  mrnac^,  4to.    Buit,  1744. 
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He  died  in  1753,  at  the 


Academy  of  Sciences, 
age  of  eighty  year». 

George  Chcytie^  a  native  of  Scotland,  where  be 
was  born  in  1670,  pubtighed,  in  1*3^,  the  6rat 
edition  of  hiti  lil»say  on  Gout,*  urigiiiajly  designed, 
as  he  himself  informs  us,  both  in  the  title  and  od- 
Tcrtiseincnt  to  the  seventh  edition,  which  followed 
within  three  year*  after  the  first,  for  the  private 
use  of  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Tennisou,  and 
merely  an  abBtract  of  a  birgcr  work  which  he  had 
not  leistire  to  complete.  The  theory  of  gout  in 
this  work  iM  founded  entirely  upon  that  mecha- 
nical hyitothesia  which  was  the  fa&hionablc  doc- 
trine of  the  day;  and  he  explains  the  rcjuoii  of 
wme  persona  being  martyrs  to  thin  dreadful  dii- 
order,  while  others,  with  constitutions  upparently 
similur  in  every  respect,  are  exempt — upon  the 
gratuitoufl  supposition  of  a  ditTcrencc  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  vessels.  He  strongly  advocates  the 
use  of  the  Kath  waters,  from  which  he  had  himseif 
derived  great  benefit,  both  in  this  and  other  chro- 
nic diiiorders. — In  17^4  he  published  hid  ^^JCssatf 
on  Heaith"  &c.,  dedicated  to  Sir  Joseph  Jckyl, 
MoAter  of  the  Koll8,whuhnd  been  n  patient  of  fail. 
In  the  preface  he  gives  a  kind  of  ratuiogue  foi- 
srmni  of  his  former  works,  which  he  ciiliciaes 
with  equal  freedom  and  severity ;  and  is  particn- 
larly  severe  upon  liimstilf  in  all  caties  iu  wltich  he 
had  treated  others  with  levity  or  disrcHpcct.  In 
this  work,  (which   appeartt  to  hare  suggested 


*  Aa  Eauy  oftli*  tnit  initan  u>d  doe  netbod  of  trcuiiig 
gout.  1  he  WTcndi  edition,  Svo.  Lead.  17SS. 
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siniiUr  one  by  an  miinent  Scotch  baronet,  in  our 
own  days,)  he  poinU  out  the  necessity  of  tlie 
strictciit  attention  both  to  diet  and  regimen  for 
the  preservtttion  or  refttoration  of  health.  Of  Ihe 
efficacy  of  the  plan  wliich  he  recommended,  his 
OWTt  case  furninhed  a  moHt  strikinf;  and  eatiB* 
factor}-  illustration  ;  for,  having  been  niiturally  a 
voluptuary,  and  indulging  his  propensity  to  lux- 
urious living,  his  corpulence  had  increased  to  such 
a  degree  that,  by  the  time  he  bad  reached  the 
meridian  of  life,  lie  found  himself  so  unwieldy  and 
lethargic,  and  emharnissed  by  such  difficulty  fif 
breatliing,  that  he  Weanii'  alarmed,  and  deter- 
mined upon  adopting  a  total  change  of  life,  con- 
fining himself  to  a  milk  and  Tegetiibte  diet,  with 
n  t^ital  ahntiiience  from  fermented  liquors ;  by  a 
rigid  adherence  to  which  plan,  he  soon  found 
himself  relicTed  from  the  mo«t  distressing  symp- 
tomti  under  which  be  laboured,  imd  was  so 
strongly  imprcsBed  with  the  beneficial  effects  of 
the  method  he  pursued,  that  he  was  induced  to 
make  it  public  for  the  advantage  of  others  simi- 
larly cireumstani*cd. — In  1724  appeared  a  fourth 
edition  of  hib  u-ork  on  Fevers,*  with  an  Kttsay  on 
the  Improvements  of  the  Theory  of  Medicine— the 
whole  founded,  like  his  Kssay  on  Gout,  upon  the 
mechanical  doctrinf!8  nf  the  day.  Rut  the  work 
by  which,  perhaps,  his  name  is  best  knun'ii,  is  bis 
*'Knglish  Malady,"t  which  first  appeared  in  iTHa^ 

*  A  Dcw  tbecrf  of  acute  snd  akiw  coatiaiimi  fcwn,  gwQ, 
Th«  fourth  vtiitiuD.   LuQtI.  i734. 

\  Tht  KuKliah  rriftluly,  or  trcstiM;  of  Dervoua  di»man  of 
all  kiruU,  Bvo.  The  fouiUi  etUtioo.  Load.  1734. 
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and  OL-quircil  no  much  ])npularity  aij  to  reach  to  s 
fourth  oditioii  in  die  fullowiiigyear:  subjuined  Ui  it 
arc  the  cases  of  Dr.  Cran&toun  aad  the  author  him- 
Mlf,  tlicl:\ttvr:LtHcoi)fciderabie  length,  occupying  DO 
less  than  forty-six  pages.  Both  these  canes  are  ^J 
emini'ntly  instructive,  the  latter  eapecially,  as  ii^| 
strikingly  iIluittrAle>>  the  efficacy  of  the  pUn,  by 
whicli  not  only  the  effects  uf  catly  tudulgeoce,  but 
also  of  hereditar}'  {^rcdiitpoetitiou  were  fully  coun* 
teracted,  luid  holds  out  a  valuable  lesson  and 
most  encouraging  hopes  to  those  who  have  bul&red 
from  intvmpenuioe.  Yet,  with  all  the  practical 
evidence  in  favour  of  his  own  plan,  ChevHC,  wilh 
all  that  incuuiiiiiteiicy  wliicb  forms  &o  much  of 
our  nature,  relapsed  into  his  old  habits ;  but  had 
yet  resolution  enou&^h,  on  finding  his  old  cnm- 
plaiiits  returning^  to  resuiue  his  system,  iu;d  thus 
prolonged  hU  hfe  to  seventy-two  years,  when  he 
died,  »i  Bath,  in  IT-IS- 

Ainonf^^t  the  roost  distinguished  and  favourite       i 
pupils  of  the  illustrious  Hocrhaave,  wc  find   the 
name  of  (Jcrnrd  Van  Swictcn,  the  descendant  of 
an   ancient   mid   n'spccudile   family  in   the  Low 
Couiiti'ics,  who,  af^cr  a  preliminary  course  of  phi-       I 
loaophy  nt  Louvain,  where  lie  precmincntlv   di»- 
tinguixhed  himself  by  his   industry  and    talents,      i 
rauoved  to  Leyden,  where  he  studied  Medtcin^H 
under  the  grejil  Bocrhaave,  and  after  ay  applica-^^ 
tiiin  of  seven  years  toi>k  bis  degree  of  Uottor  of 
Medicine,   in  172A.     Having  prcviouMly  attained 
a  disltnguished  rank  among  men  of  ecience,  he  w^g 
olmotit  immediately  appointed  to  a  medical  pn>- 
fesBoriihlp,  which  be  held  with  distinguished  rc^ 
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putatinn  and  nbility  for  many  yciirs  :  his  k>clun-ii, 
no  leits  than  tho!<e  of  hiii  cuUeu^ue  and  instructor 
Bocrhuare,  attructitig  an  immense  concourse  of 
pupiU  frnin  evcrj-  part  of  the  world.  Mis  fmluent 
success  and  ^uwiii^  piipuluriiy  at  lengtli  roused 
the  eni'y  and  excited  Uie  malice  of  those  who  feh 
inortifird  by  the  conaciougnesa  of  ihcir  own  com- 
parative inferiority,  nnd  wished  for  the  reniorai  of 
the  ipuater  luniioary  in  the  hope  of  adding  an 
imaginary  brilliHiicy  to  their  own  bom»tvd  light. 
These  pcrsoiiit  using  zeal  for  religiou,  ua  is  but 
too  often  the  case,  to  uia«k  tlteir  iiitereitted  and 
dishonourabte  \-iew«,and  forgrlting.  or  prt-tcnding 
Uy  forget,  that  the  tenets  of  religious  fiiith  bad  no 
connection  with  the  doctrines  of  medicine,  or 
that  tJie  aphorisms  of  IJippocrati-s  flowi-d  with 
equal  purity  from  the  lips  uf  a  Midionietun,  a 
papixt,  or  a  protcstant,— availed  themselves  of  on 
obsolete  and  alitioet  forgotten  provision  of  the  laws 
of  Hollnnd,  prohibiting  those  who  professed  a 
faith  dilTrring  from  the  CKtabliKht^l  religion  of  the 
state  fron^  holding  any  public  nppnintmrnt.  Van 
Swietenwas,  incon!tc<|uencr,  obliged  tn  resign  a  pro- 
fessorship, which  he  bad  held  with  equal  honour  to 
himself  and  advantage  to  the  university  ;  and  em- 
ployed his  leisure  in  writing  commentaries  on  Hoer- 
haare's  Aphorisms,*  Uie  first  volume  of  which  had 
appeared,  and  tlie  s4*cond  was  nearly  ready,  when 
hia  repntalioii  proeureil  him  an  invitation  From 
the  court  of  Vienna.    This  be  accepted,  and  rc- 


*  Comrocntaria  in  H^rmonni  Uooriiaavii  Apborinnas  dc 
coguMCrodis,  vt  cumuItB  morbis,  6  voU.  4to. 
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niotTd  thithrr  in  I'-ift,  after  stipoktin;  for  per- 
miMion  to  fbllov  hb  nsual  coane  of  tife.  Hm 
UTiircarieil  zeal,  rtKid  lore  of  order,  perfect  knonr- 
Icilge  of  ancicDt  and  modem  longuagcSf  gcnenl 
rruditiun,  iDtttnate  acquaintaiice  with  Medicine 
and  all  its  cullateral  sdeticcs,  added  to  his  lore  vt 
justice  and  decorum,  peculiurly  fitted  btm  for 
tnkinK  the  lead  in  the  medical  school  of  Vienna. 
There  hi»  first  labour  was  the  reforntatioa  of  !lrf 
cour»c  of  Ktudy  ;  for  which  purpose  he  accepted 
n  prufcfuor's  chair,  and  displayed  great  6minat 
and  zeal  in  eradicating  abuMia,  and  laying  the 
fouiuialton  of  that  flourishing  school  for  which 
Vienna  ha»  been  since  dintin^uiiibcd.  'llirough 
hiit  influence  with  the  Empress,  the  college  wu 
rebuilt,  with  the  addition  of  a  chemical  laboratory, 
sphoolri  of  anatomy  and  surger)-,  a  clinical  at- 
tablitihiiient  at  one  of  tlu^  hnspituls,  and  the  foond- 
atiun  of  a  botanic  garden.  Being  appointed  li- 
brarian to  the  iniporial  collection,  he  introduced  ■ 
libeial  and  highly  important  impruvcmcnt,  in  per- 
mitting viHitnru  to  make  notes  and  extracts  from 
its  cootcntti.  His  luiHtility  to  innovation  made 
him  an  opiwnent  to  the  practice  of  iuoculalioa. 
He  now  published  a  work  on  tbe  Diacaaee  of 
Armies,*  which  poss(.%se»  coni^idenible  merit.  But 
it  is  hiK  Commentaries  on  the  Aphorismit  of  Boer- 
haave  which  will  hand  his  name  down  tu  poitterity : 
tlK-yfornia  vast  magazine  of  medical  practice  and 
pntliological   ivsoarch,   the   rvsult  of  hia  fnrn  cx- 

*  rVacrijttiou  ntiiVgM  dc*  maladies  lui  r^ocnt  c<Mi- 
mia^nwitt  tlua  )«  ann^M.  avec  la  m^Hiude  de  In  tvaiur  - 
8T0.    ViMina.  1759. 
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teiiBiTe  readiug  and  experience,  which,  timul  aU 
the  fluctuation))  of  oieilical  science,  still  Hiid  ever 
must  maintain  its  value  from  itsriuit  uccunmlation 
of  lueilical  facttt,  \irell  delected  uiul  judiciuuely  ar- 
ranged, at*  wtU  a»  fur  the  valuable  euiuui:iry  it 
exhibits  of  the  ktxiwiedge  uf  the  beet  writeri, 
both  of  the  Hncientti  and  of  his  uwii  time.  Among 
othf r  ob«crviitioii)i>,  he  remarks,  that  people,  who, 
by  a  I'iciittitudc  of  fortune,  hare-been  reduced  from 
affluence  to  tht  necessity  of  euriiio^  their  hrewl 
by  bodily  labour,  and  excltangiii|;  a  luxurious 
table  and  indolent  life  for  spare  diet  and  actire 
exertion,  have  become  permanently  cured  of  gual; 
and  givcH,  in  ilhistrution  of  thi»,  the  caw  of  a  rich 
prie«t^  who  had  enjoyed  a  fat  hving  and  long  been 
a  martyr  ti>  goiit,  but,  chancing  to  be  curried 
into  alavery  by  a  Barbary  corsair,  and  kept  for 
tim  yearn  to  hard  labour  and  spare  diet  in  the 
gallies,  lo^  his  gout  and  his  obesity  together,  and 
after  having  iR-en  ranitomcd,  enjoyed,  by  perse- 
veraoee  in  his  abstemious  habits,  heallli,  and 
exemption  frrmi  gout  for  many  years.  This  work 
has  been  translated  into  Lnglitih  and  most  Kuro- 
p«an  language!.  Van  Swicten,  tfcsidev  being 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  baron  of  the  empire, 
wa»  elected  a  member  of  almost  ever)'  learned  so- 
ciety in  Europe.  ,\l  length,  after  enjoying  un- 
broken healtli  for  a  lung  succession  of  years,  his 
constitution  began  to  roil,  and,  alter  a  pro- 
gressive decluie  for  three  yeai »,  he  vvh!)  attacked 
mill  gangrene  iu  one  of  his  toes,  uhich  proved 
fatal  in  tlje  73rd  year  of  his  age,  at  Schoenbrun, 
in  the  year  177^;  after  he  had  during  liis  useful  life 
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V  caBCiitially  contributed  to  benefit  roedicul  sdencr, 
H              generally,  tbroughuut  ()pmmiiy> 

H  In  the  year  1725,  John  Freind,  s  physician  of 

H  ^re»t    rminenci*   and    e-xleiisive  cnictilion,    vbose 

H  oanic  haii  alrviidy  been  more  tlion  once  noticed  in 

H  these  pages,   pl)bli^hed   the   6nt   volume   of  his 

H  Hibtory  of  Phy&lc,'  addrcst>ed   to  the  celebrated 

H  Dr.  Mi-ud.  A  second  volume  of  tlie  work  uppeand 

■  in  the  following  yeiir.    In  the  6ni  of  these  volumes 

H  he  treatti  of  tlioee  Greek  writers  who  flourished 

V  since  the  dayb  of  Galen,  fixing  with  precision  tb« 
»ra  in  which  Oribaaius,  jl^tiiis,  Alexander  and 
Paulus  noiiriubctl,  which  former  historians,  eren 
those  of  the  beiit  repute,  had  left  conJused  and 
iingiitisfuctory.  He  haa  also  preserved  oiaoy 
vahtnblc  frau^nient^  of  authors  who  wrote  before 
the  days  of  Cialen  ;  pointed  not  rarioiis  inipro^t- 
ments  in  surf^ery  ;  and  allotted  to  the  ancients 
many  facti  and  discoveries  falsely  claimed  by  the 
moderns,  such  as  the  kiiowledgi*  nf  Llie  salivary 
glands,  the  use  of  the  setou,  mcUiod  of  making 
iBsni'ti  by  nieunK  of  ciiubtic,  mid  tapping  in  dropey. 
He  also  dwcllii  upon  thoite  unconunon  coiuplaints 
which  have  been  noticed  by  the  ancients,  as  the 
Guinea  worm,  and  lycanthropia.  He  comtuends 
methods  of  cure  adopted  by  the  ancicnt^^  which 
had  either  fallen  into  disuse,  or  were  rarely  em- 
ployed— at  ticarification,  and  arteriotoniy  ;  speaks 
of  the  use  of  purgatives  in  fevers,  &c. — of  bleeding 
in  exantheniat-i  and  syncope,  and  of  the  conjoint 
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u»c  of  purging  and  bleeding  in  polpiUition  of  the 
hmrt :  and  makes  many  useful  and  curious  ohHerra- 
tions  on  nncuriiim,  inguinnl  luid  erural  hernin,  the 
discovery  of  the  circulacioii,  und  other  matters 
equally  ititen>»ting  and  imi>ortant.  In  the  second 
volume  he  Bhown  the  origin  and  progress  of  litc- 
ntture  among  the  Arabians,  and  the  /.eal  uiid  mu- 
niticeiice  uf  the  Cidiphs  in  promoting  iniprave- 
ment ;  detenuitiea  the  u*rus  of  the  Anibiaii  physi- 
cinii;«,  both  ihose  who»e  works  have  reached  us, 
and  those  M'ho*e  naineo  biul  not  been  heard  of  be- 
fore ;  and  tihonn  the  portion  of  improvriuent 
which  Medicine  on-e«  to  each ;  trcatM  of  tom- 
pluittts  either  known  to  the  Arabian  writera 
alone,  or  first  mentioned  by  tbeni,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  small  pox,  which  wa»  utterly  unknovm 
to  the  Greek  writers;  |H)iiitti  out  the  improve- 
mentg  made  by  them  in  practice,  in  the  »ub»titu- 
tion  of  mildrr  purgatives  fnr  those  in  use  before; 
and  traces  the  origin  of  chemistry  to  them,  and  the 
introduction  of  preparations  yet  retained  in  our 
pharmaropoeas.  Quitting  the  Arabs,  he  descends 
to  the  later  ages,  to  the  reviral  of  Medicine  in 
Europe,  and  to  tlte  schools  of  Salerno,  Naplen, 
Montpellier,  and  Bologna,  founded  for  its  en- 
couragement. The  intrmluction  of  chemistry  he 
EBcribes  ehietly  to  our  countryman  the  illustriouti 
Bacon,  whotc  various  diacoverieslikewise  in  optics, 
catoptricfc^,  dioptricis,  mathemutic^,  astronomy,  anil 
natural  philosophy,  he  hrielly  notices.  He  givea 
ao  account  of  the  pestilence  M'hicb  raged  no  ex- 
tensively  in  the  year  1348  j  and  describes  the 
novel  disorders  that  appeared  in  the  following  cen- 
tury,  aatbe  sweating  sickness,  which  made  its  first. 
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a])[>cunince  iu  1483  ;  the  scurry,  which  attacM 
i}w  Portuguese  circuiunavi^iora ;  uid  8)-phtlis, 
wliich  was  the  price  paid  by  £uropp  fur  the  df«- 
cover)- of  Auicrtra.  i»uch  are  the  leading*  Cmtarei 
of  this  M'ork,  which  is  at  unce  curtoas  nnd  io- 
itructive.  It  wub  trausbtteit  into  Latin  bv  Doc- 
tor Juhii  VVigau,  and  forms  part  of  the  cdilioo  of 
hi»  workit  pubhhhed  at  Pacis  iu  I7;3.s,*  fnmi 
which  a  couitiderahlc  portiou  vf  tbv  more  valua* 
blc  inateriiiU  uf  the  preeent  history,  during  tbuu 
pcriodtt  which arecomiiionio  both,  hwibe^nderired. 
The  chief  dcfoti  in  Froiitd's  work  h  an  iitattcntioQ 
to  tlic  Kguhir  observance  of  chronolc^col  order, 
which  ia  often  a  sotirce  uf  perplexity. 

Freind  wua  born  in  1C;6  at  Cn>iighton  i 
town  of  NoKhainpton,  (of  which  his  futlier  wab 
rector,)  and  received  hie  education  ui  Chritt 
Church.  Oxford,  at  the  lin»e  that  ihe  celebrated 
Doctor  Ahlrich  was  denn  ;  and,  hat'ing  taken  hk 
master's  dc^^'c  on  the  iSth  of  April  1701,atid 
tliat  of  bachelor  of  medicine  on  the  iBt  of  June 
1703,  he  was  admitted  to  his  doctor's  devm  br 
diploma,  oti  the  I'ith  of  July  1707.  As  carlr  a> 
1703  he  gaie  proofs  of  the  precocity  of  his  genitu, 
in  the  puhliculion  of  hi^  I'jiinK'nuloi^a,  founded 
in  a  great  dcgn-e  upon  the  mechanical  doctiinn 
of  the  day.  In  the  fnllnwing  year  he  wna  ap> 
{minted  lecturer  in  chemistry  in  the  untvctBitr— 
and  in  17vi.^,  he  accompanied  the  Earl  of  iVt«r* 
borough,  u&  physician  to  the  forces,  into   iipwa, 


*  Joliatinift  rieiod  MD.,  Snvmtwinur  RrgioK  Caxtdv 
Archiatn,  0|i<:m  Omnia  Medica.  Rditio  altcm.  Lcmrli^ffni 
multu  COrivcXigi  ct  accuratigr,  4U>.  nuiMu,  1735. 
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where  he  contiiuird  with  much  rrpntution  for  two 
yeant,  Hud,  on  his  return,  drew  up  a  narnUivt'  of 
the  tranftuctions  there.  In  1709  he  published  hu 
I^ecturea  oti  Chcniiittry,  in  which  he  accounted 
for  aJiiiost  all  the  ph<£nunu>Ma  of  the  ucieiice  upon 
the  priiii:iple8  of  the  Newtonian  philosophy.  In 
1712  he  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  the  Uoyid  So- 
ciety; an  honour  which  he  had  riclily  earned  by 
hill  Hcrvices  to  ttcience.  In  the  tianie  year  be  ac- 
cDiiipanied  the  Duke  of  Ornmnd  to  Flanders, 
whence  he  returned  witliin  a  yeur,  briugiug  buck 
copious  additions  to  his  stores  of  kuowledge.  tn 
1/16  hr  puhliishetl  the  first  and  third  books  of  the 
ICpideuiics  of  Hippocratuii,  accoutptmied  by  nine 
comuientariea  on  fevers.  In  1;19  he  published 
a  letter  to  Doctor  Mead  on  the  use  of  pui^ativcs 
in  the  secondary  fever  of  confluent  Mnull  pox, 
wherein  Iw  Ireatd  the  subject  with  his  usual  skill 
and  [H^repicuity.  In  17^0  he  delivered  the  Har- 
ve^'&n  Orntion— and  in  the  year  1733,  while  a 
prisoner  in  the  Tower,  wrote  a  letter  to  Doctor 
Meatl  on  the  liuhject  of  certain  kind^  of  small 
pox,  in  the  poHt^cript  to  which  he  says—"  Ego 
•criho  hoc,  cum  peruiiiiftioiie  atquc  ctiam  indul- 
gftitia  Prffifecti,  in  prtvsentia  Warden  :  qui  cum  in 
scrihendo  me  non  mtiltuin  odjuvet,  facit  quod  Uhl 
gratum  fore  reor,  nc  longior  aim."  It  was  during 
this  imprisonment  that  lie  conimenceiltbc  History 
of  Medicine,  already  &pokcn  of.  Htr  dictl  at. the 
fige  of  fifty-two  years  iu  17^8}  and  was  interred  at 
Hitcham  in  Buckinghamshire. 

Dr.  James  Douglas,  one  the  most  di&tinguitifaed 
teachers  of  anatomy  in  his  time,   and  the  im- 
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mediate  predecessor  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  John 
Hunter,  published  in  i;?26    *•  A  history  of  the  la- 
teral ofter  at  ion  for  the  stone"  in  octavo,  of  which 
he  gave  a  second  edition  in  1733,  acronipanii*d  by 
an  appendix,  exhibiting  a  comparative  view  of  the; 
nieth(»d  <jf  operating  employed  by  different  litbo- 
toniists,  and  more  especially  that   recontnieodcd 
by  Cbeseldeo.     His   brother  Jolin  also,  uho  wa» 
Hurgeon  to  the  WestDiinster  infirmary,  oiid  author 
of  several  conlroversiiil    works,  wrote  an  account 
of  the  high  operation  for  the  stone,  which  he  prac* 
ticed. 

In  the  snine  year  Dr.  IHdward  Harry,  a  native  d" 
Dublin,  who  had  studied  and  taken  his  doctor's 
degree  at  Leyden  in  1719,  published  a  treatise  on 
con^iuniptiun*  of  the  lungs,  in  the  preface  to 
which  he  t»kvs  a  concise  review  of  the  pn>jrre«a  of 
Medicine  from  the  time  of  Hippoentteii  to  that  cl" 
Harvey,  and  demonstrates  the  snudl  iniprore- 
mcnt  that  wan  really  n)udc  iu  all  that  time.  He 
gives  particular  credit  to  Aretwus,  for  having  first 
digeKted  into  a  more  hicid  order  the  confused 
materials  furnished  by  Hippocrates,  and  points  out 
the  service  perfonned  by  Galen  in  collecting  tbc 
BCAttercd  diagnosticii  and  prognosticH  ditipcrerd 
through  the  writings  of  former  phyaiciaiiEt ;  hut 
ceniures  him   at  the  same  time  for  his    intro- 

*  A  iTfnttac  on  cnnsutnptiitu  of  the  luDg»,  with  a  piwuNU 
acrunnt  of  nutrition,  an^l  of  the  structure  nud  uw  of  tbt 
lungs.  9v<i.  Dublin,  \''2C>  A  iFptiiit  kpiwiiTMl  iq  London  ia 
the  foUowiag  vvnr,  antj  in  17^9  he  publishtt]  a  fourth  Mitin 
gimtly  4'tilHiK'^'l  »<i<^  iiiipnivc^d,  uadct  Ihu  ntlc  uf  "  ^  trt^tift 
on  tkt  Ihrtf  dijfmtioiu  and  duchargtt  of  thr  hmmvm  bodm,  ««t 
tkt  Bw«w«  ofth*ir  prineipul  organt." 
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duciiig  tlie  peripatetic  pliiluHophy  intu  the  theory 
of  liiHiitse,  aiitl  thuH  uot  only  retarding  Uic  im- 
prm-i'inent  of  physic,  but  involving  it  in  firtiims 
and  cimiieus  hypotbeses.  Kroin  the  tinie  of  Galrn 
to  that  o^"  Paracett^ii^  writcns  did  little  more  than 
tmnticribe  (talcn  Hiid  .•^ri^tutle,  taking  hiinlly  the 
least  notice  uf  HippuL-ruteb  till  Hullcnus  and  Di- 
netu«  revived  hi«  doctrines  in  Fniiice.  Paracelsus, 
however,  violently  overturned  the  Galenic  doc- 
trines, and  liubstitutci)  the  chemical  in  their  room, 
explaining,  or  rndeavnuring  to  explain,  all  the  0|>e- 
rations  yf  the  animal  franie,  upon  the  theory  of 
fermentatioDK.  The  dtsccn-cry  of  the  circulation 
|iroduced  a  frcith  revolution  in  Medical  science, 
nnd  introduced  those  mechanic,  hydrostatic,  and 
hydraulic  principles  which  prevailed  at  the  period 
when  our  aulhor  wrote. 

About  this  time  the  uitc  of  cold  water  b^an  tu 
com«  into  vogue,  and  a  work  in  favour  of  this 
practice  was  published  by  Dr.  ItBiicncke, under  the 
title  of  "  Febrifugum  Mtignion  ;"  besides  which 
In  17^43  an  ftnonymou«  pamphlet  of  nearly  three 
hundred  pages*  appeared,  reconnnendin^  nn  ex- 
tension of  Dr.  Haneocke's  plan  to  other  com- 
plaints, s^,  p/ireitiltK^  HieiaHchoh/,  apofi/fxyf  paisjff 
catarrh,  Sfc  j^t.  In  plireniiis  lite  author  recom- 
mends confining  the  patient  to  rohl  water  alnioat 
rntircly  for  bis  drink,  trabhing  the  head  Ft'ctpiently 


*  FcbriAiguin  Msgnum  Moritifuguni  Magnum :  or  Um 
fframl  fet>rifiige  impnivinl.  Beitijj  au  Mrtar  to  malu!  it  [>ro- 
bable  that  codiuod  water  is  good  tor  mnny  distempers  that 
an  not  ncntiuncd  in  Dr.  Huicocke'A  Felinruguro  Maj^utn. 
8yo.  I^od.  ni6. 
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■  with  cold  watcr^  and   using  the  cold  bftth  fr^y. 

H  He  rccoranieiids  a  trial  of  the  diaphoretic  proper- 

H  tics  of  cold  M'aU.T  ;  advising,  for  tliis  purpose,  that, 

^1  after  the  tise  of  the  cold  both,   the  patiertt  should 

H  be  made  t/i  take  a  good  draught  of  cold  witter,  and 

^B  be  iinincdiatcty  put  to  bed  and   warmly  corned 

^  up.  The  reason  be  assigns  for  givm>^  cold  water 

immediiitcly  on  coming  out  of  the  cold  liath,  b 
*'  because  wc  find  all  people  after  bathing,  as  soon 
as  they  put  on  their  duthee,  are  inclined  to  a. 
breathing  eweat."*  He  does  not,  like  the  more 
scientific  Currte,  lay  down  any  precise  rult^  fur  the 
use  of  hiti  gri-at  febrifuge,  whicii  h«  appears  to 
have  employed  in  a  perfectly  enij>irLcal  monticr, 
without  having  any  clear  notions  of  the  ratiounle  ti 
its  operation,  which  would  have  made  him  more  ex-- 
act  in  hie  directions  as  to  tfie  &t  time  and  manner  of 
its  exhibition.  With  respect  to  phreuitis,  instrad 
ofreganlingit  simply  as  an  inliummatory  aBieo 
tioTi  of  the  brain,  he  loses  himself  in  a  wilderness 
of  theories,  and  cites  the  opinion  of  u'riters,  and  of 
Bellini  among  the  rest,  to  shew  that  it  is  the  result 
of  heat,  which,  by  rarifying  the  blood,  mukee  it  oc- 
cupy more  room  in  the  vessels,  and  thus  produce 
difticult  and  irregular  circulation,  especially  iu  tht 
minuter  arteries  of  the  brain.  He  therefore  r«coai' 
mends  cold  water  both  externally  and  ipttTttnlly 
with  a  view  to  the  reduction  of  this  morbid  hcalf 
and  the  prmluctinn  of  aiich  a  reaction  of  the  sw 
tem,  Its,  by  dcterminiiig  the  action  of  the  fluidt 
from  the  centre  tn  the  surface,  might  excite  m  8>- 
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Iiitary  diaphorcMtiti;  but  he  docs  not  ftecin  aware  tJiot 
dinp)iorrsia  U  in  itself  a  rvfrij^rjlini^proccsfl,  which 
the  exhibitionof  colli  ill  any  t)ha[ie,uitcr its  commen- 
cement, is  liable  to  ur^  on  witli  a  datigcrous  rnpid- 
ity,aiHlthuspro<lucpthcnm»t  al.irniin^iuiiJdbttreuB- 
tniEtHyniptotnH.  The  intenuU  uoe  of  a>ld  water  In 
ardent  fevers  hnd  been  recommended,  aiuoof;  the 
ancients.,  by  Hippocrates,  Gnlen,  and  CcUiib,  and 
among  the  moderns  by  Cardan,  Hoirnian*  and 
otbcnt.  Id  the  eighteenth  century,  about  the 
same  time  when  Smith  and  Haricucke  wrote  iu 
favour  of  it  iu  this  country,  rccooi mending  it  aU 
most  a»  a  uuivemal  temedy,  tlic  practice  was 
even  more  general,  and  obtained  a  higher  reputa- 
tion in  Spain  and  Italy,  appmring,  under  th£ 
denominaUon  of  the  "  Diata  ^(jiiea,"  to  have 
superseded  at  one  time  all  other  diet  as  well  as 
medicine.  An  account  of  this  may  be  found  in  the 
PhiloMJphical  Tnmsactionst  communicated  by  Dr. 
Cyrillus,  a  profe»»or  at  N'apti-n  ;  who,  besides  the  in- 
ternal n»e  of  cold  water,  Bj>eaks  of  ihc  advantage 
of  an  external  application  of  cold  to  the  bodies  of 
the  sick,  under  the  form  of|>owdcred  ice  orsnow.J 
The  ]locrhaa\ian  doctrine  of  lentor  (sluggishness) 


*  Hoffmaoni  Opera,  vol.  1.  p.  419 

t  VoL  50. 

(  Riverius  says  Cbst  wn&hing  tbe  fevt  in  water  is  bcLcA- 
ciol  til  ptirrnxy,  itspvcisjly  if  tbv  patient  bv  fre(|ui;iitly  difipt^ 
In  Guld  wftti^r.  He  aIm  tell*  ui  that  a  linen  cluth  slightly 
wruitg  out  of  culd  watrr,  and  n|>[>lied  to  tliv  farrhfitc),  iiHlui-n 
sleep — this  practire  hnwcvcr  •enricesble  in  eaacs  of  incbrictv, 
and  otbcnt  in  which  thinv  is  KTESt  norbiH  ^i-*t,  cuntLDt  be 
othcrwiw  than  injurious  when  ttHli»cnininntrly  adapted.  Biu;li- 
virccvinm«adtooldbstluxisssBreuedy  fur  itwuuty  :  in  whiclj 
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in  the  blootl  being  Uie  cause  of  fever,  and  requiring, 
(us  wat^  imagined  by  those  who  r^urdutl  theory 
more  than  observation,  and  hypothesis  more  than 
facts,)  tIieu!>eofwanndrink8niidwami  applications, 
prevailed,  however,  over  the  voice  of  nature,  and 
the  precepts  of  Hippocrates,  of  Hotfuian,  and 
Cyrillut), — and  ereu  the  illustrioae  Culleii  himself, 
whose  sound  judgment  enabled  biiu  to  detect 
and  expose  so  tuany  of  the  exUting  fallacies  of 
hi(t  djiy,— even  Ciillcn  appcara  to  have  retained  w) 
much  of  the  Hoi>rhuavian  feeling,  as  to  have  he* 
aitatcd  about  the  propriety  of  coM  drink,  or  the 
admission  of  cold  air  in  the  burning  stage  of 
fevers.  In  fact  the  rationale  of  the  action  of 
cold  in  euch  cases  was  little  understood  ;  iti4  appli- 
cation was  too  empirical,  and  too  little  guided  by 
any  scientific  rules  to  ensure  uniform  succrss.;  and 
the  unfortunate  resultw  which  occasionally  fol- 
lowed its  injudicious  application,  concurred  with 
prc-cNisting  prejudices,  which  are  not  even  at 
the  present  day  wholly  subdued,  to  prevent  the 
general  adoption  of  this  suluiary  practice.  Con- 
ducted, hmvever,  accnrding  to  the  extx'llent  rules 
laid  down  by  the  iniinitiihle  Currie,  the  cold  prac- 
tice, whether  by  the  internal  use  of  cold  drinks, 
or  the  external  application  of  cold  air,  or  cold 
water,  in  the  form  whether  uf  affusion,  iiumer!>ioii, 
or  even  simple  ablution,  will  be  found  iiot  only 
salutiiry  but  agreeable— not  only  free  from  the 
sliglitcst  danger,  but  attended  with  the  nioiit  de- 

hf  agrees  wiib  Vild  Hdmotii  zui)  others ;  and  Sir  John 
Floyer  luculiunH,  u])im  thu  ituUiuiJty  of  Ikoclor  TyMO*  Its 
vfficacjr  m  the  cute  of  nympliomuiia. 


^ 
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Lided    advanta^t ;    and   even   capable  of  being 
aafelv  combined  in  the  fever  of  ihe  Weal  Indies 
with  the  use  of  merctiriids,*'  as  the  writer  of  tlie 
present  work  has  experimentally  and  Hatiiifactorily 
ascertained,    'flic  chief    circunistanccti   demand* 
ing    attention    arc,    to    employ  it  early   in  the 
complaint,  while  the  vigor  of  the  constitution  and 
the  pnwcrit  of  reaction  are  yet  unbroken ;  to  use 
it  at  the  uiomciit  when  the  febrile  lieut  is  greatest 
and  the  skin  perfectly  dry  ;  to  discontinue  it  the 
instant  the  pulse  beginti  to  isink,  or  the  slightc&t 
particle  of  perspiration   to   moisten   the  surface ; 
and  nut  to  employ  it  in  conjunction  with  mercu- 
rials af^er  the  symptoms  of  constitulional  affec- 
tion by  the  mercury  have  appearc*!.    Those  who 
are  desirous  of  fully  ^nde^^tanding  the  principles 
u|}on  which  the  practice  of  cold  bathings  whetlivr 


*  A  vtriking  insUuc?  of  th«  utility  of  cold  affusioa  a«  ■ 
mum  of  rediu-iog  fi^lirilc  heat,  and  cnatding  mercury  to 
exert  ita  •pccific  action,  occuiivd  aliout  the  year  ISlf,  at 
New  Orleans,  in  the  nuc  of  a  young  liuJy  to  whom  mercury 
had  been  cihibited  in  vain  to  an  eiiLirmouH  uxtenC  ina  violent 
attack  of  yellow  fever  which  threntrnri)  a  fatal  irrmina- 
tion— the  blnclt  vomit,  and  all  tbe  other  indic«t>ona  of  ap- 
proodung  death  having  Sfiprared.  The  case  being  dcs|wriLte, 
m  liiol  of  cold  affuiion  was  made,  wiili  tlie  happiest  mults, 
although  Dot  under  tliofc  circumttanceft  in  wnich  prudenec 
«ruald  Imie  dictated  it :  n  copious  talivatiuu  conie  nn  durins 
the  adniitiistnitton  of  the  cold  afTution,  and  the  paticDt  gra- 
dually though  slowly  recov^>rc<J ;  her  •ytteia  nftvlng  been 
orerchargcd  with  nwrcurj  brloic  the  force  of  the  ftbrile  bc> 
tioD  waa  subdued.  Had  this  giractice  keen  adopted  at  an 
earlier  eta«e.  and  foUowctl  with  r^iai  boliLm$  wbUe  the 
heat  of  the  body  continued  tu-sdily  abovt  thv  fltondatd  of 
health,  and  the  >kin  remained  iHiithed  uud  dry,  tkvre  can 
be  little  doubt  that  en  inliailely  fentaJlcr  pfoportion  uf  mvr- 
cuiy  HOutd  have  been  auMicicnt,  and  Ihe  cvib  «hi(-h  mtultrd 
lioiii  overchorgiuf  the  tystvn  with  h,  would  have  beca 
wholly  avoidtd. 
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H  ill  sickness  or   lu  lu'ulih,   Hboiild    be  condu 

H  cnnnot  consult  a,  Kun^r  fi^idc  llian  the  admiral 

H  work  or  tlie  dcgant  nad  |>biIoso]>hic  Currie  ;* 

^M  work  irhicli,  whether  r'lpu'ed  with   rcjE^nrd  to  tl 

^1  cliuisical  purity  of  its  style,  (which  sheds  a  splen-' 

^m  dour  all  its  oivn  over  a  subject  barren  and  nnin* 

^B  tcresting  in  its  nature  to  the  genend  reader),  or 

^V  with  regard  to  the  philosophic  niancer  in  which 

H  the  ifuebtion  is  exaunued^  and  the  sound  patholo- 

gical principles  upon  which  Ihu  practice  is 
fouuded— may  be  prouounced,  in  the  figura- 
tive language  of  Haller,  an  optts  cere  aurrttm, 
U'lilch  no  medical  practitioner  ought  to  be  vritb* 
out,  and  which  all  heads  of  families  will  Hod  it 
their  interest  to  keep  as  a  l>ook  of  occvsiouol  re- 
ference. An  opportunity  of  farther  illustrating 
the  good  effects  uf  cold  water  in  fevers  will  again 
occur  when  we  come  lo  the  history  of  tlie  feitsl 
epidemic  which  prevailed  at  Broslaw  in  Silesia 
1737,  and  of  which  an  account  has  been  presen-i 
by  J.  G.  de  Hacn  who  bimself  experienced  i 
malignity. 

We  now  arrive  at  a  controversy  which  w 
maintained  with  considerable  asperity  between  two 
practitioners  of  twme  celebrity  at  this  period,  on  a 
subject  which  even  at  this  niouicnt  can  hardly  be 
considered  as  finally  settled,  since  much  difTcrence 
of  opinion  respecting  it  may  yet  be  found,  both 
among   practitiuncre    and   the    public   generalty. 

t  Early   in   the  eighteenth   century  a  treatise  oa 
k  re 
edit 


*  Medical  Reports  on  the  effects  of  wmter  cold  and  warn  m 
*  mncdy  in  feret  and  other  ditcu^s,  3  toU.  Sto.  Fourth 
edidoD,  Lonlon.  1805.    A  Ivter  editioDbM  been  uacs 

lifthcd  by  the  tiuthor't  son. 
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diseases  of  tbe  skin  had  brtn  publiglied  by 
Doctor  SbiiuicI  Turner,  the  twelfth  chaptLT  of 
which  contained  a  long  and  laboured  disi^crta- 
tion  on  thoac  congenital  marku  iaiprettved  upon 
the  Iiunian  bmly,  ai»  was  heliered,  by  the  forae 
of  maternal  iuiaginiition  acting,  during  the  pe- 
riod of  gestation,  upon  the  unborn  fuetiig,  In 
order  to  expose  the  fiUliicy  of  Turner's  doc- 
trine, and  shew  the  popiiliir  notion  respecting 
these  moles  and  blemiuhes  to  be  founded  in  error, 
and  rcjHignanUn  reason,  Doctor  JanicH  AugU'<tU8 
Btundel  itiionyniously  ptihiittbed  a  work*  in  which 
be  demonstrated  the  nbuurdity  of  tlie  doctrine, 
and  its  untenablenes«  upon  anything  like  scien- 
tific principles.  Notwitha Landing  tilondel's  with- 
holding bis  name,  Turner  discovered  him  to  be 
the  author,  and,  regarding  tbe  publication  as  a 
direct  attack  UfHin  himself  anil  Uic  iloclrine  con- 
Uuned  in  bis  book,  fell  called  M[Hm  to  defend 
wliat  be  had  advanci^,  which  be  accordingly 
did  in  an  itppentlix  to  his  treatise  on  glecls  iti 
17^8,  in  which  he  brought  fonrard  additional 
facts.  To  this  Ulondel  replied  in  17^9,  in  a  wurkt 
in  which  be  humouroiialy  exposed  anew  the  fal- 
lacy of  Doctor  'J'umer's  and  tbe  popular  opinion. 
This  occasioned  tbe  publication  of  n  more  seri- 


*  The  strength  nf  imsdnalioB  in  prenuint  vnmen  ex- 
tuning),  and  ttw  opinigo  ttiat  marLs  and  drlunnitiM  in  cliil- 
dres  ariw  fmm  thence  demonitnited  to  be  a  vulgar  nmr. 
Laodoo,  1737. 

t  Tke  power  of  the  mother's  iraarinalion  over  tlie  ftrtus 
esamined,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Danivl  Turntr'*  buok,  nitUtcd 
"  A  dervnre  of  tbe  twelfth  chapter  of  his  treatise  t)t  Mvbia 
ntoaeia."  Load.  1720. 
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ous  re[>ly*  from  Tumt^r,  who  still  ntAintjuncil  bU 
origiiitd  opinion,  and  supported  it  by  further  cases 
nddiicfd  from  SkcnkiuH,  flildaniiit,  [lorstiud,  and 
othtT  rcLiilcrft  of  prodipN  ;  notirithstonding 
which,  the  good  sense  and  sound  reasoning  of  hi« 
antnponirtt  prevailed,  nnd  the  absurd  doctrine  of  the 
mysterious  power  of  ihi-  niaternid  mind  became  aC 
length  cunfined  chiefly  to  Hiiperaniiuuted  pntctitioii- 
ers,  and  siipcrstitiotiH  niiriicti  ;  although  the  fourth 
edition  of  Dortor Turner's  work,  with  a  fierce-look- 
ing iKirtndt  of  the  author,  appeared  in  1731,  still 
retaining  the  twelfth  chapter  without  alteration. 

In  17^7  a  smalt  work,t  designed  as  a  kind  uf 
donie«tiv  Medieiuc  was  published  in  faris  by 
Peter  Oeamtlt,  a  native  and  graduate  of  Hour- 
deaiiic,  who  was  aulhur  likewise  of  a  work  ua 
gout  and  syphiliS|  which  last  he  profctscd  to  cure 
without  salivation.  DesaulfK  practice  excited 
some  op[Kibitii>n,  which  cjdicd  forth  a  vindication 
in  a  norkt  which  he  published  in  1736  on  the 
subject  of  calculus,  wherein  he  strongly  objects 
to  the  operation  of  lilhotoniy,  which  be  regarded 
as  perfectly  unnecessary,  since  the  stone  admitted 
of  solution,  without  the  aid  of  cutting,  by  drink- 
ing the  vvatera  of  Bareges,  and  injecting  them 
into  the  bladder.  These  water*  had  acquired  a 
high  reputation   for  their  supposed  lithontriptic 

■  The  liiri-«  o(  U)c  uotber'&  imagioaUoD  upon  the  rostiu  in 
utem,  blill  farther  considered  j  in  Utc  way  vf  &  reply  to  Dr. 
BLoi)<li'l'»  lute  book  flic.  Load.  1730. 

f  Nuuvvllu  {14couf«itM  ouncumuit  1«  taax4,  et  le*  mala- 
dies l»  |>lui>  ff^uentes.     Ueuult:  l3nio.     E^ui*.  1727- 

}  DiMcruUun  sar  la  Pierre  (ks  rcina  et  ik  la  vcuie,  3  vols. 
ISma,     Puu  1736. 
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powers ;  and  were  believed  to  he  lis  potent  in  re~ 
Itering  the  pain,  and  diHsolvioj;  calculi  ia  the  kid- 
neys,  urete»»  or  bladder,  as  Mrs.  Stephen's  cele- 
brated remedy  lime  water,  or  Cattile  soap,  both  of 
which  came  into  vogue  alwul  the  luuiu-  time  ;  they  are 
still  employed  to  allerate  pain,  thoii|;h  no  longer 
regarded  as  poaaesaiiig  lithontrijitic  powcra.  In 
the  second  volume  of  this  work,  Desiiult  treats  of 
hydrophobia,  and  cxpreftsp:)  his  belief  that  this 
furmiuuljU-  malady  admitted  of  cure  by  mercurial 
friction  :  experience  however  has  not  nerved  to 
uorroborate  thin  opinion.  As  to  the  vulgar  notion 
of  hydroiihobic  patientii  biting  their  attendants, 
and  barking  like  dogi<,  he  treats  it  with  Uic  con- 
tempt and  ridicule  it  deserves. 

John  Dutiifliu.,  of  whom  mention  has  already 
been  made  when  K|)eaking  of  his  hrother'b  His- 
tory of  LithotoniY,  published  iu  17^U  a  work*  in 
which  he  btrungly  rcconmietidit  the  utte  of  bark 
in  arresting  the  progress  of  gangrene  j  n  practice 
which  is  btill  succcbsfiiily  pursued :  he  also  pub- 
lishcd  in  I'SC  some  account  of  midwifery,t  in 
which  he  unuiercifully  criticises  the  works  of 
Chamberlcn  and  Chapman  ;  and  in  another  pub- 
lication he  decries  the  obstetric  forceps  recently  in- 
vented by  Snicllie. 

James  Denys),  a  criehratcd  accoucheur  and 
litholomist,  published  in  1731  a  work  on  thiti  latter 
subjei't  which  contains  many  valuable  obidcrvo- 
tions,  on  the  symptoms  by  which  the  presence  of 
stone  in  the  bladder  may  be  dibcovered  with  cer- 

'  AfiKcotintaf  Mortiflcattoun,  ftadortbeaarpnaiaKi-ITectit 
of  hark  in  ]iuiting  a  ktop  to  (lirir  progfrn.     Loud.  1720. 
A  A  short  Aceouul  of  the  state  of  mHlwifery  la  l^nilua. 
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tainty,  accompnnied  by  a  duscriptioD  of  a 
variety  of  calculi,  of  which  he  appvars  to  h»v« 
povscsHcd  a  \argc  collection ;  calcultiei  hviag  ai 
frequent  in  Holland,  as  it  is  rare  in  Oat-aria.  U«^ 
mentions  having  taken  from  the  Madder  of  a  sulM^ 
jcct,  a  large  stone  uith  several  branches,  whicti 
had  given  the  patient  no  uneasiness  in  hi:t  life 
time:  and  he  also  »penk8  of  auother  which  he  cut 
out  of  the  knee  of  a  patient.  His  treatise  on 
midwifery,  one  of  the  best  extant,  was  published 
in  1733,  but,  bein^  nriltenin  Dutch  nnd  untrans- 
lated, is  less  known  than  it  ilesen-eit.  I>cnp 
was  physician  and  accoucheur  to  the  college  for 
iiuproviiig  the  practice  of  inan-midivifery,  found- 
cil  at  Leyden  In  1719:  and  he  biid  hcen  the 
pupil  and  coadjutor  of  Mr.  Kau  the  Uthotonmt, 
whom  he  eventually  succeeded  in  practice. 

It  has  already  been  ubserred,  when  speaking  of 
the  obiiletric  forcci»8  originally  invented  by  the 
Cbamberlcus  during  the  esevcnteeuth  ccntuiT,  tUat 
a  veil  of  mystery  was  purimM-ly  thrown  over  it  by 

LitB  cuntrirers,  who  ouly  revealed  its  nature  ur  its 
use  to  tliose  who  were  nontent  to  purchase  the 
knowledge  at  an  extravagant  chai^.  In  173^, 
however,  the  secret  was  first  partially  revealed  bjr 
Mr.  Butter,  who  pubtishcd  an  account  of  it«  con- 
itniction  and  uae  in  the  third  volume  of  Medical 
EsHiyn;  and  more  fully  by  Ldmond  Chapman,  a 
lUstinguished  surgeon  and  accoucheur,  who  has  the 
merit  of  hanijg  been  the  first  to  give  a  representa- 
tion and  description  of  it  in  I  Tiil,  above  sixty  yean 
ifter  its  first  introduction  by  it«  inventors. 
Chapman  distinguished  himself  in  London  by  his 
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when  any  other  pnrt  besides  the  head  pn>3cntwl, 
and  even  in  sonic  cakcs  uf  hcud  presentations, 
he  turned  the  child  nnd  delivered  it  by  the  feet } 
and  in  tunny  cases,  tn  which  it  hnd  been  usual 
to  employ  the  crotchet,  lie  was  in  the  bubit  uf 
uaing  the  force|>e.  So  ciirefnlly  hud  the  Chom- 
bcrlens  f^ardcd  the  secret  nf  tltis  iniilninicnt, 
that  no  account  whatever  liad  bceu  piibUhhcd  of 
it  before  that  given,  as  we  have  just  mentioned, 
by  Uutter,  and  the  fuller  one  given  by  Chapman,* 
in  his  TrrattiHe  on  Midwifer)-.  1  be  latter  was  u  work 
of  considerable  merit,  containing,  among  other 
things,  an  accurate  figure  and  description  of  this 
itistrument,  Mhich  he  had  improved  conaidcrably, 
accompanied  by  an  ample  dctjul  of  cases.  Some- 
times he  employed  a  fdlet,  but  on  the  whole  pre- 
ferred the  forceps.  Chapman  justly  condemned 
Deventcr's  rude  practice  of  forcing  back  the  w 
coari/gis  in  difficult  cajKn,  and  combated  the  opi- 
nion advanced  by  that  writer,  thnt  labour  is  fre- 
quently prolonged  by  the  oblique  position  of  the 
utcnis  in  the  [>elvi8.  He  also  answered  the  at- 
tackf  already  spoken  of,  as  having  been  mailc  by 
Dnugl.is  on  the  midmcn,  as  he  calls  them,  and 
dcfcndctl  the  aecnuchcurs  witli  considerable  ability 
against  bis  strictures. 

In  1739  also  appeared  n  general  View  of  the 
State  of  I'hy^ic,!  with  a  plan  for  iUi  improvement, 
written  by  Or,  ClifWn,  who  commenced  his  work 

*  TrvRtiw  on  the  improTcment  of  midwifrrv,  cbkfly  in 
iTganl  to  tl>o  oprntdon  :  with  cum.  8vo.    Lonil.  1733. 

f  A  rejily  tri  I^m^tas'A  short  account  of  the  stnic  of  mid- 
wifery- ID  LundoD.  Hvo.  1737. 

I  TIk  fttate  of  plivtic,  ancient  and  modem  briefly  coa- 
•idieml,  witb  a  plan  lor  iiuiiroving  il,  Luad.  8vo.    1733. 
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Iifttorj',  ' 
after  the  manner  of  Friend's,  but  bj'  no  means  wiih 
equal  accuracy.  He  is  decidedly  partial  to  the  em- 
piricit,  fimonK  whom  lie  ranks  Hippocmtcs,  but  is 
as  decidedly  hostile  to  Galen.  He  proposed  to 
compel  physicians  by  law  lo  keep  registers  of 
their  cases,  to  be  recorded  in  an  inntitution  formed 
for  the  purpose, — these  recordfi  to  be  limited  to  a 
detail  cif  symptoms  and  practice.  In  a  work* 
published  in  the  preceding  year,  he  rccdtnmended 
the  warm  bath  in  Kiunll  pox,  and  cxjtidemiifd 
the  puff^ativc  plan  recommended  by  Mead  and  ■ 
Freind. 

In  1737  J<  G.  de  Habn  pubtis^hed  an  Accountf' 
of  the  destructirc  Epidemic  which  proved  so  fatal 
in  that  year  at  Bn'slaw,  in  Silesia,  in  which  we 
meet  the  first  traee  of  the  ptartiee  of  cold  ofTiision 
ia  fever  amoik^  tlic  inhabitants  «f  Europe.  Dflfl 
Hahn  hiiubclf  laboured  under  the  epidemic,  and^ 
was  cured,  as  he  tells  us  himiielf,  by  "  f>errf*riitn 
iUa  midtis  visa  medeiidi  methodus"  In  this  com- 
plaint, in  which  the  mortality  is  represented  as 
dreadful,  and  the  panic  produced  as  j^neral. 
the  metliud  uf  cold  alTusioii  was  not  tried  lilt  after 
every  other  plan  of  cure  had  been  resortetl  to  in 
vain.  In  the  first  case  in  which  it  was  eniployed, 
that  of  a  merchant  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  seven 
days  were  suffered  to  elapse  before  they  had  re- 
cour*e  to  it,  and  then  it  was  only  through  the 
medium  of  sponges  :  "  turn  »J  ejctemas  itUtu  fttt* 
A  i>1ftin  and  sure  war  of  iinictiung  [>b>-»k.  Bvo.   Lond. 

f  "  E[iid(Mi)tavcinac|i]>'Wiitti&tkvUin.annol737,aSIiut;" 
inserted   in  the  appcndii  lo  Uie  "  Acta  Hynko-Mtrdica  Gn> 
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mfciatit)ne»  ronfiigtrhamus,  inHc/essd  aftrni  sftou- 
giis  omnem  corporis  ntnhitum  dettiiiUeutex  :"  yet 
even  this  tanly  and  imperfect  mode  ofciniitnying 
the  application  of  cold  wns  prodmaive  of  the  most 
favourable  results;  while  iti  n  perfectly  similur 
ctuse,  in  which  the  cold  prariitt  wan  rejected^  the 
patient  died.  His  own  case,  which  he  detaiU 
most  minutely,  excctnied  in  severity  oven  those 
previously  detailed ;  and  he  was  almost  in  the  last 
atnge  nf  the  complaint,  trciiiblin),r  on  the  rery 
margin  of  the  tomb,  and  his  lump  of  life  quivering 
in  the  eocket,  before  a  trial  m'U5  made  of  this  cm- 
nipotent  remedy.  It  \vi\»  the  fourteenth  day  from 
the  commencement,  iind  cold  sweats  luul  come  on 
with  a  failure  of  B|)ei>ch  »nd  an  involuntary  di«- 
charge  of  urine,  yet  from  tills  apparently  hopeless 
condition  lie  «ii».  recovered  by  freely  tipunging 
with  cold  water.  "  While  the  hiwB,"  how- 
ever, as  Dr.  Currie  very  justly  remarks  \n  hia 
Cmiiinentury  upon  these  cases,  "%vhile  the  laws 
by  which  the  affusion  of  cold  Mater  ought  to  be 
rq^lated  were  not  undentuo*!,  the  use  of  the 
remedy  munt  have  been  extremely  hazardous,  and 
the  falal  consequences  of  its  imiirupcr  application 
we  can  easiily  believe  to  have  prevented  its  gaining 
any  ground  on  the  continent,  or  having  been 
adopted  in  Uritain.  Those  laws  are  now,  1  Iiope, 
ascertained  by  ample  cx|>crience ;  and  practition- 
ers w*ill.  1  tniKt,  find  themselves  directed  in  safety 
in  the  future  use  of  this  powerful  remedy."* 

Abraham  Knan  Bocrhnave,  grandson  to  the  il- 
lustrious Profe&sor  at  Leyden,  published,  in  1T3B, 

>  Med.  rep.  Tg|.  i.  p.  78.  «1.4.  Load.  1805. 
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a  work,*  m  which  he  dctuon^tratcd  the  cxisience 
cf  insensible  ijerbpinition,  both  from  Ihf  external 
surface  of  the  body  <iud  fnrni  the  intenml  Hurfu-c 
of  all  the  principal  cnrities;  and  a  feu  yean 
after,  he  composed  another  work,t  in  which  he 
explains  the  action  of  the  mtnd  upon  the  body 
through  th'""  mt'diuni  of  the  ncr»Tn ;  and  treats  uf  the 
stniciurc  and  uintion  of  the  mtisi-lcs,  and  the 
eflectB  of  opium  administered  to  a  dog.  He  also 
de^crihofl  the  anatomy  of  the  elephant,  which  be 
had  an  opportunity  of  dissecting,  as  weU  oa  of  two 
monstrous  children  ;  and  addd  a  dissertation  upon 
whiit  an>  iniproprrly  dononiiiintrd  hermaphrodites. 

In  1739  appeared  the  first  volume  of  the  cele- 
bnited  All>ert  Hallcr'H  Coiumentariest  U|>on  \hf 
Lectures  of  his  former  master  Bocrhaave ;  a  work 
which  will  long  maintain  itji  reputation.  The  pub- 
lication wag  not  completed  before  I74-*. 

Few  things  are  more  repUErnnnt  to  the  dictate 
of  hximantty,  or  pruductivc  of  more  melancholy 
results,  than  th«  bybtcm  of  hai^ty  interment  h 
univen^uliy  and  indiscriminately  enforced  by  Ulw 
in  France.  The  evils  of  this  practice  whieh  can- 
nut  fail  to  be  apparent  to  all  who  duly  cousidcr 
tlio  matter,  appeared  of  such  magnitude  to  JoJbn 
James  Hruluere,  a  native  of  Beauvais,  aiid  a 
IDUI  uf  a  feeling  and  beneix)lent  dispoettioo, 
a*    to  require  a  legislative    remedy ;  and,    witii 


*  ?CTi[nratio  dictn  Ilip[>ocrati  per  nniterauiD  corpoa 
tomice  illustrittn. 

t  Impctum  fflcicns  dictum  IlippncrKti,  pvr  corput  mo- 
»eiitiriiB,  pUilulri^ice  ut  pliyMioUigicc  illuiUntum,  t2iao.  Loc 
duni  Qatavonim.  174&- 

l  C<iniiai;ittticii  ad  IlarmaRtii  BoerbaAVS  prdectiooca  aca- 
emicia,  ficc  .  7  vols.  fivu.   1739-44. 
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a  view  to  call  nttention  to  the  tiubjcci,  lie  pub- 
linbetl,  iu  17-i'i,  a  work  ou  the  great  dicertaitity  of 
the  Signi»  of  Death,  aud  tbe  iupropricty  uf  hasty 
Intcrinuiits.*  Tu  put  tliio  matter  in  tlie  struii^mt 
light,  he  was  at  the  pants  to  collect  a  iiiultitiiile  of 
ca»e9  uf  pcnioit8  stippo^fd  to  have  been  tieud,  wlio 
bad  afterwardti  recovered,  same  of  ihefit  uveu 
after  inteniunt.  Bodies,  as  he  verj-  properly  re- 
mark*, xhould  not  be  interred,  at  lea«t  where  the 
sliftlitest  doubt  extsta,  till  after  deeompositiou  ha^ 
actually  com  me  need.  In  it  later  work  on  the  Bumc 
subjectf  he  contends,  that  bnrial  uliould  not  take 
place  before  the  fourtii  day}  aiid,  in  an  addition  to 
his  Memoir,  he  ^vc  farther  examples  of  penioiii* 
who  had  come  to  life  after  intenneut.  1'hese 
works  of  liruhiere,  which  have  been  extensively 
t/audUited  and  circulated,  have,  il  may  be  hoped, 
been  the  uieaiis  of  saving  many  valuable  Uvea. 

About  this  time,  Frcre  Jeau  dc  .St.  Cotinic  or 
Come,  a  monk  of  the  order  of  Feuillamt,  acquircil 
great  reputation  by  hiii  okiU  in  Lithotomy,  which 
be  practised  without  emolument,  from  themoet  dis- 
interested motives  of  humanity.  Partly  fromthiscir- 
curatitance,  but  still  more  from  the  reputation  he  en- 
joyed for  aucceas,  be  had  so  much  occupation  M'ith 
patients  of  this  deifcriptiou  an  to  interfere  with  the 
practice  of  the  regular  Hurgvoiis,  aud  excite  their 
bo)»tilil  y .  I  le  bad  been  regularly  bre«i  aeiu^euu  biui- 
•clf  befoi-c  be  retired  from  the  world  ;  aud  he  em- 
ployed for  operating  what  he  called  his  ^'iitho- 

*  DiiscrtatioD  but  rincertitwle  dcs  sigoes  dc  la  mott,  ct 
rabos  des  cnterreinvos  et  cmbaumemtiu  pctcipitr*.  Puis. 
I7*t. 

t  M^moirc  »ur  In  n^ccutt^d'uD  legleuu-iit  g^n^rul  an  a^jct 
d«  cDtrrnmeas.   Paris,  17i& 
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^^^^         tome  ntrh^"  a  liulinn-  lube  concealing   a   ktufr, 

^^^^-        with  wliicli   hv   cut  Lliroui;h  the   pnisiate   glnad 

^^H         into  the  Iibdclrr,  making  the  aperture  8u65ci«itly 

^^H         large  U>  rxtrmet  the  Ktt>ne  without  injury  to  the 

^^^^^     pnrtH,  n  circumstance  tu  which  his  grctit  sbtccb 

^^^^Hkvas  probably  owing.     The  surgeons,  Bbumed  at 

^^^^^^hi&  growing  celebrity,  applied  to  the  King  to  ib- 

^^^H         trnlict  his  practising;  but  faillDg  in  their  object, 

^^^1         cjidenitmrrd  to  check  him  through  the  mcdiom  o( 

^^^^         the  press,  critici*ing  his  l)i&»crtatioa  oa  the  mode 

of  operating,  whidi  wa^  puhUc-betl  in  the  Joomi 

des  SavRiis  in   1748,  and  attacked  in  the  foUov- 

ing  year  by  M.  dc  Cat,*  to  which  attack 

replied,  in  1751,t  in  a  work  cattustinf  of  » 

bnr  of  CMM  and  obwrratiocu,  wbenau  he 

KUM  iustancoi  «f  ^are,  aod  the   loatt  of  oac 

pMkot  by  hMDORhafr*   ^  *t  t^  aac  ^mm, 

diaUrngca  fab  achcnaries  to  pcwtocy  ■•  oa|Mai 

VaU  of  hkvchAiI  cmts  a«  bi*.    Tbat  b^  mriiM 

aioae,  bowrvcr,  narc  fton  Ui  awn  prraii— I  d^ 

IrriiT  tu  opcmiag,  than  fron  Mqr  wumkiaily  ii 

the  tn^troawnt  be  tmfiaftii, 

IroQiihe  diMse  of  the  fatter  dna«  as  aooM  m  i 

cewd  to  be  tocrtea  by  bia 

Is  i;S3  \Vi 

of 

bmK,  wiKb  t^ 
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approced  Ircatmetit  of  the  disonlers  which  they 
produce.  HiB  most  valuable  wnrk  is  his  Annto- 
mical  Account  of  various  Moiisicrs*,  ftc,  in  which 
he  notices  Itic  ni[>ture  of  the  bluddor  iti  ptcj^iiant 
women,  and  of  the  utems  during  a  dlflicult  la- 
bour :  he  aUo  speaks  of  the  successful  extirpation 
of  a  polypus  in  the  uterus  by  means  of  a  liguturv. 
John  Huxham,  an  eminent  practitioner  at  Ply- 
mouth, ivliere  bv  enjoyed  con8idcnd)lc  reputation 
«ud,  if  H'e  may  judge  from  hits  writingK^,  extenoiTe 
practice,  diHtinguialied  himself  conitiderably  as  a 
medical  writer  about  this  period,  having,  as  he 
Informs  uh  himself  in  tlic  preface  to  his  IC»«ay  on 
Feveraf,  (of  irhich  the  third  edition  appeared  in 
1757,)  published  atwut  ten  years  before  a  voluoM 
of  obnrrvatiunEon  Air  and  Epidemic  diseases,  from 
I  1737  to  tlie  end  of  I737I,  mid  having,  nt  the  time 
of  writing  that  preface,  an  ndditional  volume  of 
similar  observations  from  I '38  to  1 747  inclusive, 
ready  for  tlic  press.  Huxhnm,  although  hefoimdcd 
hi&  practice  on  the  basis  of  experience,  was  an 
advocute  for  the  situdy  of  the  doctrines  and  prac- 
tice of  the  ancients,  and  more  especially  of  Hip- 
pocrates ;  for  although  he  docs  not  hy  any  nieana 
suppose  that  a  man  cannot  becotne  a  good  physi- 
cian without  drinking  from  the  fountains  of  anti- 
qiitly,  he  cxpreases  his  Brm  conviction  that  he  will 


*  Obaervationum  uuLtomicanstn  ad  monstroran  hiBtoriam, 
anatoRiiam,  patbologiun, rt  artctn  obatvtricani  )incci[iue  iptc- 
toDtiuiu,  410.    GroninBen,  I76&. 

't  An  K»aay  tin  Ftrvcn,  tn  which  is  now  ntldml  ■.  tlui*ert>- 
ttoD  00  Uk  luslignuit  iilci^rDus  sore  throat.    Thin)  nliliun, 
lijood.  17^7,  8>u. 

X  Olwervujoaeade  Aere  et  Morbis  E|'id«Rudd,  &c.  3  T.  8vo. 
VOL,   II.  N 
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make  a  better  physician  by  this  means.  He  U  i 
opinion  that  bad  the-  counip  laid  dun-u  by  Hip[ 
crate-b  been  atriclly  followed  by  all  his  success 
the  art  of  healing  would  have  been  currittl  to  fiir 
grcutvr  pcrfectiuii  than  it  has  bwn,  and  «nnld 
hare  kc|)t  »  more  even  pnce  with  the  uumerons 
itnd  brilliant  discuvcrica  made  in  all  the  colhtrral 
brancln'S.  i^le  declares  himself  favourable  to 
rational  theory  in  physic,  regarding  it  as  the  basis 
of  all  just  and  regular  practice ;  ]>ut  such  theory 
should  be,  Hi  Hippocrates  recommends,  Kara  fim» 
^cupiui-*'.  The  Doctor  then  takes  a  brief  retiew 
of  some  of  the  principal  writers  of  the  ancients, 
amonc:  whom  he  awards  tlic  palm  to  CeUus,  of 
whom  he  sayt>  that  "  his  Latinity  is  most  eleeazit, 
hia  Physic  and  Surgery  surprisingly  justt."  He 
remarks  that  none  have  followed  Hippocrates 
more  closely  than  ArcUnus  of  Cappadocia,  who  hss 
even  afl'ected  Ids  very  words  and  style.  Hf 
expresws  a  just  murprise  that  no  one  should  hnvt 
noticed  Arctfl^us  before  Jitiiis,  who  wrote  in  the  fiflh 
century  ;  (the  Rnporista,  ascribed  to  Dioscorides 
in  which  his  name  occurs,  being  generally  allowed 
to  he  spurious  ;)  and  declares  his  conviction  that 
Aretmus  did  not  flourish  till  after  the  time  o( 
Ntro.  He  remarks  the  coincidence  in  ranov 
points  between  ihe  writings  of  Archigenes  and 
Arptffius,  cspeciallv  their  both  reconmicnding  some 
particular  remedies  scarcely  to  be  met  with  in 
other  writers,  such  as  the  external  use  of  cao- 

'  De  Vict.  ae.  Mctnt.  iU*i.  Edit.  Undmi. 
t  Preface,  page  viii.  edit.  3. 
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tharulciif  which  ib  only  menUoned  by  these  writers 
and  CeUu8.  Fruui  tliiti^  in  coujanctiun  Mfith 
tlie  bitence  of  Galt>n,  Juvrnul,  Orlhimius,  and 
titberD  who  notice  Archigenea,  Imt  urc  silent  rce- 
pectiiig^  AretsDs,  be  coiicludea  that  the  Utter 
IivlhI  at  n  much  later  period,  and  boirowcil  from, 
ur  m-u-  iDodciled  the  works  uf  the  former.  To 
Cnliua  Auruliariits  he  gives  the  pnuiic  of  accuracy 
in  bis  dcscripliuns  of  disease,  nulwithst;tnding  the 
nitMiy  barbarioiuei  of  hii>  iftyle ;  aud  he  particulurly 
comiuencU  Alexander  of  Trallis,  who,  although  a 
close  folloH-er  of  llippucrutt-s  aud  Gideii,  whom  \w 
styles  ■Jiiirurw,  displays  coiisiderablc  originality  of 
(bought,  and  Durrectuetut  u(  pbaervalion.  In  hia 
chapter  un  putrid  und  niuti)^naiit  feveK,  he  points 
uut  au  error*  cummiltiTd  by  tiie  great  ^ydeulum, 
io  regarding  all  fevers  ii«  inilaiuuiatory,  and  ibew« 
that  however  upplicubte  tlic  depletory  practice  be 
recouiiiieiidii  uiay  be  tu  those  of  a  truly  inBam- 
matory  cliaracier,  it  is  perfectly  uusuituble  where 
the  typhoid  character  prevails. 

Of  this  celebrated  pnictitiouer  but  few  biogniphi- 
cal  notices  exist,  aod  these  are  chiefly  to  be  found 
in  an  account  of  his  life  written,  from  very  meagre 
materials,  by  the  late  excellent  Ur.  WooUcumbe 
of  I'l)-niouth,  who  has  done  all  the  justice  In  his 
power  to  the  nicniof)'  of  hix  fellow- townsman. 
We  Icaru  from  hia  workts  that  he  w:is  u  Kellow  of 
the  College  of  PhyHiciaiitt,  and  from  other  sources, 
that  he  ^r^a  father  to  John  Corhain  Huxhuiu,  of 
lixt'ter  College,  Oxford,  who  took  the  degree  of 
Master  on  the  20th  of  iMarch  I74G,  and  is  the 


•  Enay  oa  Fevers,  p.  100.  edit.  3. 
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utity  {>ersnn  of  that  itome  in  the  Catalo^c  of  Gra-' 
duates  [lubliislietl  in  IHOI.  Dr.  lluxham  n-as 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  to  whose  tnuinac- 
tioiiB  he  contributed  many  papers  on  palhoh)^- 
aiid  morbid  anatomy.  Hu  has  left  fvw  furmulie 
of  medicincb  in  hia  works,  because,  an  be  obtxrvea 
n'ith  IJippocrutes,  "  He  that  knows  the  disease 
knowa  what  i»  proper  to  cure  it."*  In  his  chapter 
on  putrid  aud  malignant  fevern,  however,  be  giret 
a  formulu  fur  the  excellent  tincturp  of  barkt 
which  yet  bears  his  name,  and  is  one  of  the  best 
proparnlions  of  that  valuable  rcniedj*  which  we 
posscsH.  He  appears,  frotn  the  short  sketch  in- 
serted in  Rees'  Cyclopedia,  to  have  died  at  I*ly- 
moulh  in  17CS,  and  it  ts  to  be  regretted  that  hi* 
son,  who  puhli9he<l  the  third  rolvimc  of  Ui»  obser- 
vations on  the  Epidemics  prevalent  in  the  neigh- 
bourhoofl  of  Plymouth,  in  I770,  two  years  after 
his  decease,  should  not  have  availed  himself  of  that 
opportunity  to  perpetuate  some  biographical 
particulars  of  a  man  who  deserved  so  well  of 
science. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  annals  of  Medicine  our 
attention  is  demanded  to  the  medical  transactioiu 
of  our  triLnsatlaiiiic  brethren ;  among  whom  the  first 
duM'ning  uf  a  me<lical  lichixfl  appears  in  tlic  courses 
of  lectures  on  Anatomy  and  Surgery  delivered  in 
ITiJ.'l  and  1764,  to  a  small  class  at  Philadelphia,  {a 
town  which  seems  ever  to  have  taken  the  lead  in 
the    improvement  of    science,)  by  Dr.   William 

*  Fi«facc  page  xiii.  edit.  3. 
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Shipperi.  In  1 766,  lectures  on  the  Institutes  of 
Mudicinc,  and  Uic  Prattice  of  I'hj'sic,  were  read 
nt  the  same  phicc  by  Dr.  John  Murgnn,  and  oj^aiii 
in  I7fi8,  by  the  venerable  Dr.  Knhn,  who,  having 
been  a  pupil  (if  Linnasus  and  i^mdiiateil  the  pre- 
ceding year  at  K<linbur^h,  waji  made  Profes- 
sor of  Butany  and  Materia  Mcdica ; — to  which 
catalogue  of  teachers  the  name  of  the  illu;^triuiiti 
Benjamin  Ru»h,  the  llippocrnteis  of  Colombia, 
was  addiMl  on  bis  return  to  Aincrica  in  1769,  after 
having  completed  bia  fttudien  at  Edinburgh  under 
that  galaxy  of  medical  luminariett,  the  elder 
Munro,  Gregory>CuUen,and  Black,  'llie  neceBsity 
of  proceeding  briefly  to  the  ch-x  of  tlic  pre- 
sent work  precludes  tlie  poBsibility  of  dwelling 
on  the  conspicuous  merits  of  Xhla  great  man,  the 
worthy  namesake,  and  fellow  citiieen  of  that  great 
and  good  man,  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  was  the 
father,  as  be  may  be  justly  deemed,  of  modern 
ekctricily,  and  the  first  who,  rivalling  the  bold- 
ness of  Prometheus,  dared  to  light  the  torch  of 
acicnce  with  fire  taken  from  heaven  itself. 

The  organization  of  the  Medical  School  at  Phi- 
ladelphia cannot,  however,  be  regarded  as  complete, 
or  its  existence  cstublished  upon  a  pernianenl 
basis,  before  the  year  1791,  in  whieii  the  Medical 
College  at  Philadelphia,  which  bad  previously  sub- 
sisted as  two  distinct  and  independent  estiibllsh- 
mcnts,  n-as  consolidated  by  iucorponition  into  the 
Univcriiity  of  Pensylvaoia,  and  Dr.  Hush  ap- 
pointed Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine 
and  Clinical  Practice.  This  eminent  professor 
and  amiable  man,  who  uuiy  justly  be  T<^arded  as 
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the    fuuntler  of    medical  sricnce  in    his    nath 
cuuiitry,  hikI  wlio,  as  a  writer,  was  iltstinc^oifii 
iiDt  only  frir  the  i)iultici|iUty  und  i-iiriL'ty,  but 
for   the   vigour,  iicciiracy,  and  orijfin.'iUty  of 
|)ro(luctions,  temitiintetl  his  active  life  on  tU-  ibt 
of  April,  1814,  in  his  tiffth  year.     His  descriptioc 
of  dise&M  ure  exceeded  by  none  in  minutenetis  and 
accuracy  and  are  excellent  models  for  bi 
u'ritere :  and  his  accounts  of  the  several  epidc 
of  the  United  States  rank  inUi  tliose  of  Syden*] 
ham  and  Boerhaitve. 

la  ijfi-i,  a  dispute  aro«c  aniung  the  ubstctnl 
prnctitiuncfHin  Paris,  on  aqneatiun  of  coiisidembtt] 
importance  as  connected  n-ith  legitimacy  oTbtrtl))] 
and  descent  of  property.  A  U'oniaii  haviug  bccfll 
delivered  of  a  child  ten  months  andeeventccu  days 
after  the  death  of  her  husband, — Johii  Le  Basj  a 
xurgecin  and  accoucheur  of  eminence,  wa  called 
upniL  fur  his  opinion  as  to  the  tnfiuit'!*  bt'ing  titt 
child  of  its  supposed  father,  nnd  gave  it  in  favour 
of  its  legitimacy,  supporting  his  dccisiong  on  the 
authority  of  Aristotlo,  Pliny,  Shrnliins,  and  oUier^ 
dealers  in  the  marvellous,  as  well  as  ou  judicial  de-  " 
cisions  iu  various  parts  of  EuiDpe,  in  favour  of 
births  protracted  even  to  twelve  months,  which  be 
deemed  to  be  within  the  limits  of  pn&aibility.  On 
an  appeal  to  another  court,  however,  Pnrt^,  Bouvarti 
l^uio.  Petit,  and  others,  gave  opinions  in  direct 
opposition  to  that  of  X^  Bas,  Umiting  the  time  of 
parturitinn  to  ninccalendarmanihs,  or  about  fonj 
weeks  fmm  the  prrioil  of  conception,  admitting 
indeed  a  pottsible  e.\ten»ion  of  tlii^t  time  to  ten  or 
twenty  days,  bat  denying  that  iu  any  oue  wi 
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autbenUcated  cne,  proof  had  been  prcn  of  the 
birth  of  a  living  child  afler  a  more  protracted 
period.  The  coutroversy  upou  Uub  poiut  was 
loug  and  furious,  but  the  opinion  of  Far^  ulti- 
mately pruvuiled,  and  is  now  gtncrally  received. 

To  the  5ugge»t)ons  of  the  learned  and  claittiical 
Heberden,gi»en  toihcCollegcofPhyiiictaD»iii  176S, 
adeace  i«  indebted  Gar  the  publication  of  the  Medi- 
cal TranwictJon*,  in  which  he  propoi^d  U>  rniboUy 
such  obxervationa  n^  might  liarc  occurrctl  to  any 
of  the  members  of  that  learned  body  as  being  cal- 
culated to  illustrate  the  history  or  cure  of  dueaiea. 
I>r.  Heberden  himself  contributed  largely  from 
kia  own  redundant  storts  to  the  contents  of  those 
votuuies  which  have  appeared.  Among  other 
contributions  from  his  pen  will  be  found  the  tirst 
de8cri|>tion  of  Angina  Pectoris  as  an  idiopathic 
diiease;  and  the  fint  accurate  description  of  the 
cfaicken-pock,  clearly  diatingiiisbing  between  that 
and  BDiaU  pox,  with  which  it  is  too  fre()iicntly  con- 
founded. After  his  death,  in  lao)  at  the  uge  of 
SI  years,  bis  Commentaries  on  the  History  and 
Cure  of  l>iheases*  were  lirst  piililir>ii(d  (in  laot)  by 
faia  sun  Dr.  William  Heberden,  with  a  dedication 
prefixed  to  Giiirge  111,  and  a  com-ii<c  biogniphi- 
od  sketch  of  hiu  father  :  this  was  accompanied  at 
the  name  tiiue  by  an  English  copy  printed  from 
the  author'^  own  MS. 

The  first  printed  notice  we  have  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  galvaniDm  is  to  be  found  in  a  work  pub- 


*  Gulielmi  Hcbcnlcn  Commratarii  de  Mortmntin  HiM^ 
lia  et  CuroUuDC,  I  <rol.  8ra.  1S02.  EiUMo  altmi,  )907< 
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liiilKtl  ill  176;  by  Geai^>  Suttzer,*  a  native 
Wintcrthcr  in  tlie  Cantuii  uf  Zurich,  under  the  title 
of  '*  The  General  Theory  uf  PleasnrrSt"  in  which 
he  mcntinnti  the  uent^atioii  produced  upon  the 
tungiic  by  Ihc  contact  of  two  dilTerent  melalb  with 
the  tongue  interposed.  All  natural  phenomcuai 
being  at  this  period  accounted  fur  on  the  doctrine 
uf  vibration,  Sultzer  explained  the  sjeusation 
thus  produced  on  this  principle ;  and  this  solutioaJ 
Hulibfylng  the  wurld  fur  the  tiuie,  the  brilliant] 
discuvety  uf  galvariivni  whs  KutlereO  tu  alumbcc' 
in  igtiouiitiiuus  ob^^curity  fur  u  farther  perivd  of 
nearly  forty  years,  till  drnggcU  to  light  by  the 
genius  ufGalvani,  and  ilUistrated  by  the  rciscarclics 
of  succeeding  philosophers.  H 

An  iniproveuient  in  the  manner  of  reducing 
hernia  was  introduced,  in  !'<'**.  by  Lewin  \j& 
Uhuc,  (a  skilful  surgeon  and  lithotomist.  who 
practised  at  Orleans  in  France,)  In  a  work+  which 
he  Bi-st  published  in  that  year:  in  thi«  he  rccum- 
menda  dibting  the  ring,  if  possible,  (as  he  sajra 
\»  the  cjwo  in  recent  ruptures,)  with  thcBngcr,  if 
not,  with  a  puir  of  forceps  of  his  own  invention, 
ill  place  of  using  the  knife.  This  nicthml  liring 
objected  to  by  Antliony  Louis,  Le  Blanc  replied 
in  a  DisHcrtation,  publiUied  in  the  fourth  vdlunie 
of  the  Memoir*  of  the  Academy  of  Surgcrj*.— 
Whien  the  hernia  has  been  reduced  by  his  method, 
no  tniss  is  recjuin'd,  ns  invariably  happens  when 


•  John  Georgt  Sultzer,  the  youngest  at  twcnij-'fin 
ehUdrca,  was  twra  173n,  anil  had  ttii>  misfortune  to  I(m«  1ii» 
puVELts  on  the  Mine  <tay  in  1734. 

f  Xouvdle  iBcUtode  d'ou^r  iK%  hcraies.  Svo.    1706> 
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the  ring  has  been  divided :  the  forceps  ore  intrg- 
diiced  itito  the  ring-  in  a  closed  ilaiCf  aod  open 
afterwiirila  by  iiicans  of  a  apring.  In  177^  he 
repuhlishM]  tiun  work,  along  with  hia  Dissertationa 
on  Lithotomy,*  and  on  the  method  of  extracting 
small  portions  of  the  placenta  lefi  lieliind  in  the 
uterus,  together  with  farther  remarks  on  hernia, 
in  his  general  work  on  the  Ojierations  of  Sur^ery.t 
In  1771  appeared  the  Brst  edition  of  a  work 
which,  xvhalevcr  its  merits,  acquired,  almost  from 
the  in»tant  of  its  publication,  a  popularity  almost 
unprecedented  in  the  uunals  of  biblic^raphy ;  tbi» 
mis  the  celebrated,  and  even  yet  highly  popular, 
*  Domrsttc  Medicine'  of  William  BucKan,  founded 
upon  the  model  of  TiMot's  "-/t-i*  aux  jteupies,'* 
to  which  it  is  in  no  respect  inferior.  This  pl»n 
of  exhibiting  the  method  of  treating  difieasca  in 
a  popular  form  has  been  strongly  but  unjustly 
censured^  as  tending  to  lower  the  profession  hi 
public  estimation,  nnd  to  diminish  their  g»ins. 
NottrithHtanding  the  enormous  nule  of  Dr.  Buchan's 
work— 'of  which  no  fewer  than  nineteen  editions, 
averaging,  at  least,  five  thousand  cnpicii  each, 
or  ninety -five  thousand  copies  in  all,  were  dis- 
posed of  within  the  first  forty  yenn  af^er  its 
appearance,— Mc  do  not  find  thai  there  is  one 
phy»ician  the  less  employed,  or  one  fee  the  less 
taken.  In  fact,  works  of  this  description,  like  po> 
pular  trcntisct)  u|H)n  law,  servo  only  to  tmd  people 
on  a  little  wiiy,  till,  getting   bewildered   in  the 

*  OrigiuaUj'  published  in  the  Journal  dc  M61ecinc,  vala. 
30,  36,  and  30. 
t  IV^ia  d'op^ratioDS  de  Cbirurgie,  1  voU.  Sto,  177ft. 
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labyrinth,  they  are  glad  to  iinplore  the  aid  of 
professional  guides  to  extricate  them.  The  com- 
plaint which  a  single  visit  nf  the  physician,  aided 
by  the  expenditure  of  a  few  afaillings  in  medicine, 
mi^ht  have  arrested  iii  the  hifuney  of  its  course, 
gains  head  under  the  imbecile  attempts  of  ig* 
uonuice  to  subdue  it,  and  multiplies  tlie  gaiiw  of 
the  phyBician,  the  surgeon,  and  tlie  apothecary, 
fully  an  hundred-fold.  But  the  popularity  of 
Buchau's  work  n-as  not  confined  to  his  own  age, 
his  own  country,  or  his  own  language ;  in  fame 
ha«  long  outlived  its  author,  and  it  was  translated 
into  the  language;  and  circulated  in  the  terriioriei 
of  almost  ever}'  nation  in  Europe,  and  procured 
him  the  honour,  not  only  of  a  gold  medal,  but  of 
what,  it  ifl  probable,  he  prized  still  more  highly, 
an  ftiitogrnph  letter  from  the  Empress  of  Ruaua. 

It  having  occurred  to  tlic  celebrated  Dr.  Jennrr, 
an  eminent  practitioner  in  the  county  of  Glooceiter, 
as  a  somewhat  remarkable  circumstance,  that  there 
were  many  of  those  whom  he  met  with  in  prnctice 
whodc  rotiBtitiition&  were  proof  agrunst  the  aasmlta 
of  Bmall  pox,  lie  was  led,  about  the  year  ITJfi,  to 
undertake  the  investigaliou  of  the  cause  of  b^^ 
remarkable  a  fact ;  in  the  progress  of  which  b^l 
learnt,  that  those  whom  he  had  fmmd  thus  far^* 
tificd  against  the  contagion  of  variola,  had  under- 
gone the  easttat  vouf-poXf  a  complaint  familiar 
from  time  immemorial  in  the  dury  dielricts  uf 
that  county,  and  reputed,  in  the  popular  opinion 
of  the  inhabitants,  to  be  a  preventative  of  the 
Ismail  pox.  l^pon  farther  inquiry  he  foand  gome 
ajfj/arent  exccptious  tu  this  rule,  but,  pushing  luft 
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iaTcsUgatiuns  farther^  he  discovered  thetie  exci^- 
tdoDd  U)  rcBuU  rrnm  tlu-  circimiBlance  of  thecow 
beiii^  flubjiHTt  ina  viiricty  iif  {>u&tuliir<TupUunii  difTcr- 
tag  widely  in  their  Dature,  alLbou^indiHcriminBtely 
cljssetl  by  the  ignorant  under  the  name  of  cow-pox ; 
uiie  ouly  of  which  was  the  genuine  nnd  unfuiiing 
prophylactic  against  the  devastatioos  of  sDiall-pox. 
Having,  aiWr  a  >itrii:ty  of  researches,  arrived  at 
length  at  thin  stogu  of  bitt  inquiries,  it  occurred 
to  biiu  that  this  complaint,  Uke  variola,  uiigbt  Ik* 
coniumiiicated  by  inoculatiun ;  a  conjecture  lh« 
truth  of  which  was  triuniphautly  continued  by  a 
multitude  of  the  most  deciai\'e  experiinentii.  In 
1778  Mr.  Cline  Buccesxfully  inoculated  a  child 
with  virus  received  from  Dr.  Jenncr,  (wbo  had,  in 
the  preceding  month,  given  hh  first  pubHcattou 
on  the  subject  to  tlie  world,*}  and  afterwards  ex- 
poted  tlie  cttild  to  the  teitt  of  vnriuluus  inoculation 
in  Uiree  plactv,  but  wUliout  pnxlucing  the  slight- 
est eflecU  Upon  this  occasion  Mr.  CUne  assured 
Dr.  Jenner,  tliat  both  be  and  Dr.  Liitter,  who  had 
been  physirian  to  the  small-pox  hospital,  were 
fully  convinced  of  the  cfticncy  of  the  viiccine  in- 
oculation, and  that  the  suhHtitutinii  of  Uiis  mild, 
manageable,  uncontogious  di-waac  for  smfdl  p«x, 
promised  to  prove  one  of  the  greatest  improvc- 
mcntti  in  modern  practice. 

The  merit  which  thus  indiapulnhly  belongs  to 
Mr.  Clitic  of  having  vaccinated  the  fint  patient  in 


•  An  Iiwioiry  into  the  mun  and  effect*  of  the  varistB 
vaccioK,  a  discaK  discovereij  in  some  o(  litc  weateni  eoantiM 
of  Eagland,  nnrticulArly  In  (jlouceatcnhire,  and  knowa  by 
ttkaaanegfuecow-fMJi.  J708< 
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London,  has  been  attempted  to  be  taken  from  him 
by  the  claim  of  another  practitioner,  which  is  far 
from  resting  on  an  equally  solid  foundation.* 

To  follow  the  history  of  thiii  valuable  discov 
thrtMigh  all  the  fluctuations  of  its  progress  to  t 
uniphant  maturity,  would  be  foreign  to  the  design 
of  &  work  whose  essence  is  conciseness:  and 
must  he  Kufiicicnt  t^i  luld,  that  truth  has  at  lengilt 
triumphed  over  i^orance,  selfishness,  and  enry— ' 
and,  if  the  tooth  of  calumny  still  makes  puny 
eSurta  to  corrode  the  adamantine  pillar  of  Jen- 
ncr'o  wtfU  earned  fame,  her  efforts  only  ri.'»cmble 
those  of  the  riper  against  Uie  file — reacting  upon 
herself,  and  making  ht;r  the  victim  of  wounds 
designed  for  anollicr. 

During  the  greater  part  of  this  century  the 
School  of  Medicine,  at  Edinburgh,  of  which  the 
elder  Monro  may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  founder, 
enjoyed  a  succesbion  of  teachers  uurtvallcd,  per- 
hftps,  by  any  university  in  the  world ;  and  among 
the  number  the  names  of  Monro,  Cullen,  and 
Gregor}',  must   not   be   passed   over   in   silence. 
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"  From  8  stau^mrnt  i>utili»hHl  in  Bohemia  of  tbc  nooitMr 
of  (Imths  occuioogd  by  stnall  poi  (liirii)t  tKc  luit  thirty 
yeAn,  it  appCArs  that,  natwicbatatiding  tlii;  vast  and  rapid  io- 
ciTiiHr  of  population,  th*  rpUtivcproportioii  (if  inort«!itv  from 
tbal  complAtnl  hn^  been  greatly  leadened  tlLrnugh  tlip  in- 
fluvncv  of  vaccLuatioD.  In  the  yrnrs  1799  nml  ISOO,  out  nt 
lSS,75n  children  who  wore  bom,  U.tWO  ftU  nctima  to  t»- 
riolii,  bping  at  the  rat*  of  135  wut  uf  rvpry  l,00O^whil«  the 
average  niimhcr  in  I82s  hardlv  rrached  to  4  out  of  tmrf 
1,000.  In  3  800  the  numhiT  of  bittli*  ww  134.651,  of  whicD 
number  13,291  dird  of  antntl  pos;  while  in  IS2B,  out  of 
144,D95  births,  but  V^O  fi'll  virtiins  to  tbc  variokiua  routagruiu 
Such  hu  been  the  ha]ipy  result  of  the  extended  practUx  of 
voccinaliua  among  th«  inhabitant*  of  tliow  rcgiofu. 
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William  Cullen,  one  of  the  three,  the  son  of  re- 
spcetnbtc  but  by  no  means  wi'idtiiy  parents,  n-asborn 
at  Ijjinark  in  171^1  uiidufU-T  i'X|H-ricr)cing  a  variety 
of  vicUu'itudcs,  watt  appointed  Prfifcssorof  Chemis- 
try atCilasgow  in  1746,  andin  I7'>1  woaailrunced 
to  the  chiur  of  Medicine.  On  an  invitatiitn  to 
&U  the  chemical  chiiir  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  death 
of  Dr.  Plumnier,  he  removed  thitlicr  in  1756,  and 
fioon  became  as  great  a  faviiurite  as  he  had  been 
at  GUsgoir ;  his  colleague  in  Anatomy,  the  illus- 
trious Monro,  alone  out-nnml)criiig  the  crowd  of 
his  pupiU ;  a  popularity  partly  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  novelty  of  his  opinion:*,  and  the  new  theories 
he  occasionally  broached  in  his  lectures. 

On  thcdeathofDr.AUton,  in  1760,  CuHcii  suc- 
ceeded tothecbairof  Materia  Mfdicajonwliicii  sub- 
ject he  continued  to  lecture  till  1 766,  u-hcn,  in  con- 
junction with  the  classic  Gregory,  he  was  promoted 
to  the  rhair  of  Medicine  in  the  place  of  Ruther- 
ford, and  resigned  the  Chemical  chair  to  Black. 
Gregory  dying  in  the  following  year,  Cnllen  lield 
the  sceptre  of  Medicine  with  undisputed  sway  for 
the  rest  of  bis   life. 

His  Lectures  on  Materia  Medica  were  Briit  pub- 
lisbed  from  notes  taken  by  one  of  his  pupils  in  1 77^ ; 
and  in  17H4,  fe:tring  a  similar  fate  for  those  he  had 
delivered  on  medicine,  he  published  them  himnclf.'* 
Of  this  admirable  work,  in  which  he  expounds  his  pe- 
culiar theon'  of  Fever,  our  limits  do  not  atlmit  our 
giving  the  slightest  analyiiis ;  but  as  wu  have  already 

*  First  Lines  of  dii;  practira  of  phytic,  4  rob.  Svo.    Edin- 
burgh, 17S4. 
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referred  to  the  ruli-«  he  laid  down  for  rcnesection, 
some  nbatrnct  of  them  becomes  Indispensable.  The 
circiim.st»nce3  under  which,  and   the  mamier  in 
which   Uiis  operation  should   be   conducted,  arc 
thus  laiil  down  by  Cullcn  : — "  lat.  The  nature  of  ^1 
the  previuling  epidemic.     2nd.  Tlie  nature  of  the  ^^ 
reoiote  cause.     3rd.   The  aeasoo  and  climate  in 
which  the  disease  occurs.      4th.  The  degree  at 
phlogistic  diathesis  present.     &tb.  The  period  of 
the  disease.    Cth.  The  age,  rigour,  and  plethoric] 
state  of  the  patient.     7th.  The  patient's  former* 
disvases,  and   habits  nf  blood-letting.     8th.  The 
appearance  of  the  bluod  drawn  out.    £»th.  The 
etTects  of  the  blooil- let  ting  that  may  )m>-e  been 
already    practiiicd.       VA'bcn,  afler  the  due    con- 
sidcrntion  of  these  circumstances,  blood-lettiog  is 
dclermincil  to  be  netcbsiiry,  it  should  be  tjbser\i'd, 
that  it  is  more  effectual^  accordingly  as  the  blood  is 
more  mddenly   drawn   t^\   and   as  the  body  ia, 
at  the  snme  ttnie,  more  free  from  all  irritation, 
and,    conse<picntly,  when  in  u  posture  in    which        ii 
the  fewest  muscles  are  in  action.*"  ^H 

On  taking  poascfeslon  of  the  chair  of  iMedicioe  ^* 
at  Edinburgh,  Cullen  found  the  system  uf  Boer- 
haave,  which  he  had  himself  learned  in  youth, 
the  prevailing  r.nd  indeed  the  only  s\''stem  in 
existence,  and,  seeing  its  defects,  he  set  about 
eitdeavouring  to  amend  them :  how  iax  he  suc- 
ceeded, the  popularity  and  rapid  extension  of  his 
doctrines  fully  attest. 

*  First  liau,  toI.  I,  ch.n.  sect.  !•  nlii  sodcrliii. 
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CuUen's  most  esteeaied  work  is  hU  NfMology,* 
exhibiting  tlic  iwsological  lyBtem  uf  Suuragcs, 
LiriDieus,  Vugcl,  ^"gar,  and  Mocbride,  in  tbr 
6rst,  aiid  his  own  luethtid  at  nrranfi^cmt'nt  in  the 
second  volunir.  The  fourtb  edition,  publtsht-d  in 
11  fib,  conUiins  bta  latest  currrctiona.  Cullen  con- 
tinued to  fin  his  pobt  M'ith  equal  dignity  and 
talent  nearly  to  the  instant  of  his  death,  retaining 
hifi  faculties,  and  expecially  the  Aoundneus  of  bia 
memory,  and  the  distinctne:is,  clearness,  and  prc' 
ciiiion  uf  his  delivery,  to  the  liiat.  His  Lectures 
were  not  cutuniitted  to  wntiuf^,  but  delivered  from 
flborl  notes,  i^n  which  lie  framed  an  extem- 
poraneous commenlarj',  expressed  with  ease, 
with  fluenry,  witli  conviitencnc»s,  and  yet  with 
ele^^nre.  He  continued  to  delirer  hia  lectures 
till  vithin  a  few  months  of  lus  death,  which  took 
place  on  tlic  5tii  of  February,  17i>0,  in  hit*  seveuty- 
sereutb  year. 

The  name  of  ihnt  eccentric  and  ill-regulated  ge- 
nius John  Unjwn,  (who,  with  all  tlie  fiery  brilliancy 
of  a  comet's  bluze,  and  with  more  than  a  comet's 
irregularity  of  course,  approached  the  perihelion  of 
our  northern  luminary,  only  to  recede  from  him 
with  augmented  x'elocity  into  the  endless  n^ons 
of  abdurdity,)  hns  1>C(*nmc  so  inseparably  con- 
necU'd  with  that  uf  hid  illustrious  opponent  CuUen, 
tbat,  narrow  as  are  the  limits  into  which  the 
present   work     in    now    necessarily    ooatracted, 

*  Synoptb  Nowlogie  tnethodtoe.  Ed.  4ta.  2  Tom.  8vo. 
Edinburgh,  17SS.  , 
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some  mention,  however  sltght,  muft  be  made 
of  him,  aod  of  tbat  theor>'  to  whose  practical 
effects  he  wiis  hiin^Ifa  victim,  aad  whu»e  absurd- 
ities are  fast  Hinkiiii;  into  obHviou,  ivhile  the  vetj 
blemishes  of  hia  Kval's  doctrines  are  remembered 
with  re«pect. 

John  Hron*!!  wa*  born  of  parents  in  the  hum- 
blest  and  poorest  class  of  Scotch  peasantry,  resid- 
ing in  the  parish  of  Bundle,  in  Berwickshire, 
where  he  first  saw  the  light  in  1735.  To  follow 
him  throiijjh  all  the  vicissiludpfl  of  his  early  life, 
and  recapitulate  tlic  irregularities  wliich  licrved  at 
once  to  mark  his  geniuu,  and  to  nutr  bis  fortune!), 
would  be  to  swell  this  outline  far  beyond  its  jub-t 
proportions.  His  original  de;dtination  w;is  the 
church,  and  his  first  visit  to  Edin)»ii^h,in  1765^  was 
with  a  view  to  the  study  of  thcoh>gy  ;  he  had  even 
delivered  his  probationary  discourse  preparatorj* 
to  ordination,  when,  in  one  of  those  uniiccountable 
TreakK  til  which  he  wa£  subject,  he  abruptly  ijiiitted 
Edinburgh,  and  returning  to  the  school  at  wliich  ^j 
he  had  been  educated,  resumed  the  drudgery  of  ^H 
an  usher.  During  this  period  we  find  him  flying  ^^ 
with  his  usual  vt-locily  from  the  extreme  of  puri- 
tanisin,  to  its  opposite  of  licentiousness,  debauche- 
ry, and  free-thinking. 

At  length,  io  I'Sy,  h(-  offered  himself,  but 
idthout  success,  for  a  vacancy  in  the  High  School 
at  Edinburgh  j  and  soon  after  commenced  the 
trade  of  writing  or  trariiilating  Inaugural  Theses, 
for  those  who  either  had  not  talent  or  were  defi- 
cient ill  the  enuiition  requisite  to  the  performance  of 
the  task  for  themselves.  This  occupation  diverted 
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thoughts  totheatudy  of  Medicine;  and,  had  he  pos- 
Be»setl  ihiil  stability  which  would  hure  been  of  more 
essenlial  service  to  him  ihon  nil  the  Aiishjr  «pIeo- 
doiir  of  hi<>  meteoric  tAteiitd.hc  mit^ht  rapidly  huve 
risen  to  wealth  and  fume  ;  but  hia  habitH  of  intem- 
perance &npped  at  once  his  reptitation,  hit  fortune, 
and  his  rnnHtiiiitiuii.  At  thin  period,  however, 
biii  good  fortune  ted  him  tu  an  acquaintance  with 
our  britiith  Bocrhaavc,  tlie  learned  and  beiievolcat 
Cullcii,  who  employed  him  iis  n  tutor  fur  liis  sons, 
and  an  assistant  at  hiu  lectures,  the  substance  of 
which  Brown  repeated  and  ex^xmnded  in  the 
ereninif  to  hia  pupils.  Having;  married,  and 
upened  a  house  for  boarders,  which  wait  rapidly 
lUlcd,  he  might  yet  hare  recovered  himself,  had  not 
the  invincible  itiiprovidenee  of  his  {lispoHitioii^  con- 
tinuing to  be  hiB  bane,  involved  him  in  bankruptcy. 
Three  or  four  years  after,  be  became  a  candidate 
for  a  Professor's  ctuiir  in  the  University,  but  fail- 
ing', chiefly,  as  he  iinugined,  through  the  innuence 
of  CuUen,  he  at  once  cast  nway  oil  remembrance 
of  his  past  kindne»'*,  regiirded  him  with  the 
most  determined  hostility,  and  resolved  on  op- 
posing him  as  a  rival,  and  setting  up  a  system 
founded  ujKin  principles  as  widely  removed  as 
poAsiftc  frijm  Uiosie  of  the  venerable  professor  of 
Medicine.  Little  addicted  to  profound  study,  and 
but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of 
authors,  the  theory  which  he  now  broached  was 
necessarily  the  fruit  of  reflection,  rather  than 
atudy  or  ex|»erienee ;  and  that  his  natural 
propensity  for  spirits  had  considerable  influence 
in  its  foriuatioD,  may  alouut  be   inferred  from  in- 
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Icmal  c^-idcncc,  and  from  the  effect  he  ascnl 
to  them  of  mitigatinjf  the  severity  of  Ala  of  ilie 
gout.  He  now  commenced  a  course  of  lectui¥$ 
for  the  puqwse  of  expounding  his  new  and  anti- 
CuUeniauHyBtem,  the  singularity  of  wliich  attracted 
muliitadea  of  pupils.  Preparatorily  to  llwse,  on 
each  evening,  he  gave  a  pnicticut  ilhistruliun  of 
his  doctrines,  by  tnking  fiily  drops  uf  the  tincture 
of  opium  in  s  glass  of  whiskey,  ami  hi*  repealed 
the  dose  four  or  five  times  before  he  renchttl  ilic 
conclusion.  Thiti  artificial  stimulus  bnu:ed  hi^ 
nerves,  aud  fired  his  imagination^  ah  he  proceeded 
in  llie  developeuient  of  hii  doctrines.  Ilia  ob- 
ject appears  to  have  been  to  simplify  medicine, 
mid  render  it  easier  of  access  to  those  wlia  dis- 
liked the  labour  of  atudy,  and  desired  short  cuts 
ill  the  road  to  knowledge.  With  this  view  he  re- 
duced dittorders  to  two  great  classes,  stAeniCf  and 
ast/tenic:  the  first  proceeding  fnjin  an  excess,  the 
latter  froiti  a  delicieney  of  the  exciting  power. 
Disorders  of  the  first  class  were  to  be  relieved  by 
deliilittiimis,  and  the  latter  counteracted  by  stiaiu- 
iaiiug  remedies  j  of  which  deMrription  he  regarded 
brandy,  wine,  and  opium  as  the  most  potait,  and 
the  most  tiiluable.  jistheaU  complaints  being, 
accordiiig  to  his.  view  of  the  subject,  the  moitt  nu- 
merous, bit)  opportunities  of  calling  in  the  aid  of 
these  powerful  auxiliaries  were  proi>ortiooably  in- 
creased. Spasmodic  complaints,  aud  even  litjemor- 
rhages  were  referred  by  him  to  the  asl/tentc 
clasfi,  Hiid  wine  and  brandy,  hitherto  regarded  u 
prejudicial,  recommended  as  the  best  remedies. 
Having  at  length  digested  his  system,  he  gave  it 
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to  Ihe  world  under  tlw  title  of  "  Etementa  .Vrt/i- 
cifttej"  a  work  which  is  now  chiefly  regiirded  for  the 
eccentricity  of  it»  doctrincft,  and  the  celebrity  it 
once  pobsetiijed. — Notwithstanding  the  hosts  of 
auditofb  M'hom  the  novelty  of  his  9y^tem  at  first 
attracted,  the  irregularity  of  hiti  attviidancCf  and 
hit)  increiuiin^  habits  uf  iiitemperunce,  concurred 
with  the  manifest  abaurdttics  of  his  theory  to 
cftu»e  a  rapid  diniiitiitioii  of  their  numherw,  and, 
bin  circumstances  again  bccnmini;  involved,  )te  re- 
moved to  Ijomlon  in  I7H«.  Here  he  experienced, 
for  A  time,  a  fnvooruhle  reception  ;  but,  girin^  the 
rein  to  hia  hahit*  of  intemperance,  and  return- 
ing to  hi»  lodgingii  in  h  ^tate  of  intoxication,  on 
the  evening  of  the  sih  of  October,  1768,  he  took, 
according  to  cu>t(nn,  a  large  dose  of  laudanum- 
sod  waa  found  a  corpse  in  the  morning;  thus 
furnishing  n  practical  illustration  of  the  re- 
sults of  his  own  doctrines,  before  he  had  com- 
pleted hiA  arrangements  for  a  course  of  lectures 
on  the  Kubject. 

His  **  Ohs/Tfafiaiix  on  Mr  Ofd  St/strm  of  Phtf- 
aic,"  which  be  had  publii^hed  during  the  yetir  Lliat 
preceded  his  death,  ae  a  preptiration  for  the  re- 
ception of  his  own  hiiihidnmions,  atlneled  but 
little  iHilice;  and  hi»  visiotiary  doctrines  gained 
more  ground  among  foreigners  than  hia  own  coun- 
trymen. His  npiiiiomi  ar«  linking  fiist  into  me- 
rited oblivion,  and  his  n^ime  only  aun-ivtw 
through  its  rannection  with  tltut  of  his  distinguiuh- 
ed  rival. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned,  when  speaking 
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cftbe  aortriow  Cdkea,  t^  he  WW  ^pointed, 
CMJ—ctioB  witti  Dr.  Ihms  GfEgory,  aoother  star 
of  tbemy  6nKMagntadrtDaarDorKbrni  gaUicf, 
to  inilj  iW  piMC  of  Dr.  RadKribnl,  ia  tbe  chur 
of  — JMac  in  the  jcar  iTT'i  and  tkiA  in  the  ibl- 
lowtng  yesr  tfae  nafaftBMfte  deaA  of  Us  nbable 
coOeagae  left  Ub  sole  moMick  of  tbe  throoe  of 
Moaidae. 

Of  Dr.  Gngarj  nritWr  nrternli  nor  space 
pennit  oar  gifiiiK  any  fFriT'*  ■ccount,  but  H 
wpuM  be  onpagAwaMe  to  p— withont  notice  his 
work  OQ  the  Tbrocy  of  Medicine,  that  wurk  which 
haa  conletTed  imaaortalkf  opoa  hb  ume,  and 
honoor  on  hu  eatntry.  <>tr  olisemtiotia  n- 
latii^  to  him  iniuit  be  gkvned  &om  m  postbuniuai 
eiltticm  of  the  wock  ttaetf.* 

From  tbe  pre&ee  ptetiMd  tothe  ateood  ediUoD 
of  thi«  work  (iHticfa  oookl  not  hare  been  publishetl 
mucli  later  than  177^,  5ince  iUaotbor,  who  trrote 
thitt  prefac*-,  cio^rd  his  carthlj-  Uboan  in  Ibe  fol- 
lowing yearj  we  tearn  that  tbe  6nt  put  of  Uif 
work,  conipriBtDg  pfapdokigy,  asd  pathology,  bad 
been  publixhed  eight  yean  before,  or  not  later 
tlian  1*68  or  176!l,and  thai  the  flattering  receplioo 
which,  even  in  that  unfinished  state,  the  work 
experienced,  induced,  or  ohiMMt  compelled  him, 
during  the  scanty  interraU  of  losore  which  his 
profc«aional   |>ractirc   and  prafinaioaa]  duties  aS- 


*  CeiMficctBs  McdirioK  Tbcontk*.  m1  omub  JumAeukam, 
Edilio  Tcrtia,  priuribtu  auctior  K  timnJirinr  9  mil*  twn 
Ediatmrgii,  17M. 
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forded,  to  complete  UiIb  imperfect  ftkc-tch.  lie  thuH 
prcfiCDted    to  the  world,  a  tininhcd   and  iticom- 
parablf  uurk,  wjiich  will   long  remain  a  titaiidiird 
uf  pure  lutiiiity  aud  sound  pathology.     'J'lie  wurk^ 
complclwl,  and  rendered  truly  **  ad  wigttem  fncUa 
lUfcUiui,"  he  divided  into  two  volumcst,  as  he  says 
himself :  **  Hia  modi»  baud  paruni  anrtum,  ne  quid 
foru)idJni«  baberct  volunien  niniid  crasftum,  in  duo« 
tomOB  dividcndumcumvi,  adeo  graoilcii,  ut  forma, 
saltern,  vel  dclicaiissimos  Icctorcs  non  tcrreant."* 
To  attempt  even  the  »lighl«8tanalysisof  a  work 
of  auch  extent  and  of  such  vast  importance,  as  the 
chaste  and   classical  prodiiriion  of  Dr.  Ciregory's 
master    genius,    within    the    narrow   limits    re- 
maining for  the  present  vohmie,  would  be  as  im- 
practicable, a«  it  woijUl  be  absurd,  and  would  serve 
only  to  tantalize,  without  witisfying  the   reader. 
Like  the  prmJuctiiinn  of  Knphael,  and  the  beauties 
of  Titian,  the  origiiiiU  of  Gregory's  noble  concep- 
tiona  must  be  coneutted  in  order  to  form  a  just 
conception  of  tlieir  exci-llence  ;  to  appreciate  duly 
the  ipialities  of  the  Htream,  we  miisit  tavvk  it  as  it 
Bprings  pure  and  uncontuniinnted  from  the  parent 
rock ;  Of.  tiomc  sketch  however,  of  m>  splendid  a  mo- 
nument of  Uritibh  erudition  may  not  unreasonably 
be  expected,  an  outline  of  its  contents  shall  be 
attempted,  however  faint  and  defective  the  image 
it  niUKt  alTord  of  the  classic  original. 

The  6r8t  volume,  which  extends  conniderably  be- 
yond five  hundred  pages,  is  devoted  to  an  inrestiga- 
tion  of  thcphyi^iolugj'  and  pathology  of  medicine. 
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distributed  into  twenly-lhirc  chapters,  commcnr* 
ingwith  a  general  ai.H*ount  of  tlie  funclioDS  of  the 
Uvhif^  body,  »nd  dostii^  M'ilh  ii  description  of  the 
•cverol  Tiirii'ti«e  of  conutituiiaii  observable  aiiwng 
men.  The  fiitictions  of  the  body  arc  divided  into 
animal  and  vHai,  the  former  coiuprising  ibnao 
which  belong  to  our  senses,  and  voluntar}'  mt^ 
tions,  *'  rjuibus"  as  the  author  elegantly  cxpreEsa 
himiH'lf  "  quantuuivis  siinpUcibuti,  niuodunt  cog- 
iinHriinu^,  tenrarum  putiinur;"  the  liccund,  those 
which  are  so  essential  to  life  as  not  to  admit  of  ibe 
slightest  iiiterruptiuii  or  suapeiisiuD,  without  io- 
Stantly  enduiigeriug  the  coiiliiiuarice  of  existence ; 
bn  the  action  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  the  circubitiflo 
of  theblooil^  and  rcspimliuti.  Mis  description  cf 
the  progress  of  a  man  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave,  from  the  helplet=!>nct>s  of  infancy  to  the  de- 
crepitude of  age,  in  so  concibc,  ko  jiiat,  and  at  the 
same  liinu  so  poetically  beautiful,  and  so  irloquect- 
ly  expressive,  and  fuinu»hes«o  admirable  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  claesicul  purity  of  hii>  style,  that  il 
would  be  an  inju!»tici'  tu  those  who  may  read  this 
Tuluiue,  were  we  to  omit  to  transcribe  it : — "  Sol 
ipse  terraruut,  et,  <juffi  eas  incotunt,  aniniaUtUD 
doniiuuB,  parvus,  debitis,  faluus,  omnium  renM 
iiu>ps  nascitur :  Bola  parcntum  cura,  diu  conaet* 
vatur,  fovftur,  alitur :  pauUtiru  creMnt^  pubesolt 
adolescit,  snpit;  forma,  ct  animi  et  corporis  vfav 
b»»,  parentes  aequat ;  eaden)  gaudet  escrcvrt 
munera;  tandem,  Jngravescentibus  aanis,  ooniB»» 
jieui  «(M^m  jjubiiurus."* 

*  Although  it  woold  be  a  rain  attempt,  inch  an«thu>£  W« 
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In  the  laat  chnpti-r  uf  Lliiit  voluinc,  dt^oted 
to  an  cxaininalion  uf  Uic  divcrbititii  of  con- 
btitiitinn,  he  justly  obstrves  that  the  shade* 
of  hc&lth  are  as  various  as  the  sbade>;  uf  com- 
plexion and  the  diFeraity  of  feature :  he  puinta 
out  the  folly  of  ntteiupting  to  uccouut  for  the 
variety  uf  tcmiicmiieiitii  upon  the  prtncipleB  of 
the  ancifiita,  and  confines  hiinsclf  tu  an  explana- 
tion  of  the  nature  uf  thfse  leni|icrun]ents,  without 
bcwilderint;  liiiu»etf,  or  uiiUe;tding  his  readers,  by 
II  vain  inquir)'  into  the  hidden  cuuw.'h  whieh  pro* 
ducc  them.  The  second  vuluuie,  cc|ualliiig  its 
companion  in  bulk,  is  devoted  to  the  bubject 
of  tbi-rapeuticii,  «nd,  after  a  general  examiiia' 
tiot)  of  ihir  fundamental  principles  of  this  science, 
given  in  the  first  chapter,  the  ninetceu  which  re- 
main arc  occupied  with  a  more  minute  investigk- 
tion  uf  the  various  de<(criptiouB  of  remedies,  and 
the    manner   of    Uieii    cniployiucat. 

Upon  the  whole,  Gregory's  CuDspectus  is  an  ho- 
nour to  the  ajje  which  pmdoced  m  well  as  to  the 
author  who  wrote  it,  and  it  meritii  a  place  beside  the 

than  liio  lire  or  n  Girfory's  pen,  to  traxnfatt  the  sUghtcM 

Eirtiun  of  the  ftptrrt  >>f  tiu*  rtrjuuitc  ilcKription  into  k  tr«ot- 
tion,  yd  Tor  the  beuebt  of  the  excliuively  Euglish  iculer  a 
vcnuim  is  given; — 

"  But  auin  hiuseir.  lord  of  tbis  mi^ty  globe,  and  every 
■ninutsd  being  it  contAinSj  enters  upon  life  tmidl,  tveak, 
aiUjr,  dMtiluu*  uf  e%-cty  tbiuR  I  by  the  uuccaviog  rigilure  of 
psremal  affection  alone,  tluring  many  yean,  be  in  pmufnd, 
chcriabcd,  Bup|Mrted :  by  desrecs  be  Rniw*  \a  atature.  attuioa 
to  maturity,  uud  acquirai  undentAndiDg :  Jie  auume«  on 
cqaality  uffunn,  miiid,  and  bodily  &UeQ^,  with  hispsreota; 
axid  »t  leu)!th,  borne  down  with  the  weight  of  i;rowing  yvan, 
shares  tlie  cotmnun  Aite."  Compeci.  fried.  Theor.  Cap,  |, 
VoL  J.  p.  6.  H. 
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Tolumcs  of  Circro,  of  l-ivy,  nml  of  Tacllus,  in 
the  library  of  the  scholar,  uo  less  than  on  lh« 
table  of  the  pliysiciati. 

In  an  Italiaii  work*  published  in  I7U6,  five 
years  before  Uie  appearance  of  Galvmti's  acroiiiit 
of  his  diseot-eries,  wc  find  an  additional  cirt-uiu- 
stance^  connected  with  tlie  hi^tor)-  of  tho>c  duK 
covcricB,  which  is  too  curious  and  too  intereatinf^  to 
be  passed  without  notice.  The  narratire  is  }tivea 
by  M.  Cotlugno.  "A  niedical  sUitlont  feeling  a 
Bniurtiiig  sensation  in  iJii-  hnver  extremity  of  hu 
leg,  tipplic^d  bis  liaiid  to  the  part,  and  caught  a 
mouse  by  which  lie  had  been  bitteu.  Havini; 
killed,  he  resolved  to  disiicet  it,  and,  touching  the 
intercostal  nerve  with  hi»  knife,  was  not  a  little 
eurprist-d  at  experiencing  an  electricid  ftcn.-«ntion, 
sufficiently  powerful  to  benumb  hi»  hood." 

This  fact  awakened  the  curiosity  of  M.  Vossali  uf 
the  Koyal  Academy  of  'I'urin,  who  made  in  con- 
sequence a  f>eries  uf  CNperinients  on  the  sut^ect, 
the  detailu  of  which  appeared  in  17U9. 

Still,  however,  the  experinicnt  related  by  Sult- 
zer,  the  fact  conununicalcd  by  Mr.  CoUugtio,  and 
the  reatsoning  and  cxpcrimciita  of  Vassali^  coo- 
tiinicd  only  as  isolated  particulars,  unconnertrd 
by  any  general  or  comprebeiisive  views,  and  form- 
ing but  the  useksb  and  disjointed  fnigiucnts  of  a 
science  front  M'hich  no  rutiui<ut  prineiplee  could  be 
deduced,  and  iiu  practical  utility  dertred,  till,  in  > 
the  year  179^>  the  celebrated  Galvani  laid  tlwr 
foundation  of  that  splendid  science  which  it  rc- 

*  JounuU  Eacycloji^iliquc  dr  ItQlogne.  No,  viii.  1780. 
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maJnrd  for  onr  ilistin^iishod  countryman  Davy  to 
complete,  by  the  publication  of  h'm  iiiterc»tiug  ex- 
periments in  the  first  vork*  which  be  gave  tu  the 
public  on  the  subject.  This  ininieilintcly  excited 
unirersul  attention,  and  in  the  handii  of  V'olta  and 
Dc  Liic,  the  agent  wns  increased  in  power  to  a 
great  extent ;  and,  guided  by  the  genius  of  Davy, 
has  already  led  to  the  moHt  important  and  unex- 
pecteil  discoveries  reopecting  the  composition  of 
Bubntuncea  till  then  believed  to  be  Kiinple. 

Although  the  discovtrry  of  golviuiibin  falls  within 
the  limttfi  of  the  eiglitoentb,  its  history  belongs 
to  the  nineteenth  century.  Some  notice,  however, 
is  due  to  the  memory  of  the  miintu  nhoiu 
science  ia  indebted  for  so  impurUnt  an  addition 
to  her  stores,  nnd  electricity  for  Buch  a  wonder- 
ful extension  of  her  powers, 

Louis  Gulvmii,  from  whom,  as  the  first  philoso- 
phic investigator  of  its  principles,  the  science  of 
which  he  laid  the  foundation  justly  derives  it» 
name,  was  bom  at  Botcjgna  on  tbe  ninth  of  Sep- 
tember 1737  :  and  having  commenced  his  studies 
at  an  early  age  and  taken  his  degrees  in  physic, 
was,  while  yet  almost  n  youth,  appointed  to  fill 
the  anatomical  chair  in  the  university  of  his 
native  town.  In  early  youth  he  manifested  a 
strong  propensity  for  religious  austerities,  but  was, 
.  fortunately  for  science,  disAuaded  by  his  friends 
I  from  burying  his  talents  in  the  useleits  oblivion  of 
a  convent,  and  induced  to  devote  them  to  the  ac- 


*  A\ay%\i  Gftlvuii  dt  vinlrai  EkcttidUtia  in  motu  euu- 
culsri  conunenUritu.     MutioB,  1793> 
VOL.   If.  O 
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live  service  of  his  ftUow  creature*  and  the  prose* 
fnition  of  U5eful  studies.  So  admirable  was  t^ic^ 
method  be  pursued  in  the  arduouit  task  of  nnn^f 
oiuuicatiiig  iiiiitructiou,  Ibat  hU  loctuirb  wen 
crowded  with  pupiU,  »nd  hie  fame  spread  irilfa 
rapidity.  Hia  rcvearches  iu  coosparattve  anato- 
lu)',  that  of  birds  in  particular,  were  emlneut- 
ly  successful ;  and  in  addition  to  a  number  of  cu- 
rious observations  on  the  urinary  and  auditory 
oi^ns  of  birds,  which  were  inserted  in  the  Me- 
moirs of  the  Institute  of  Bologna,  he  composed  s 
number  of  professional  memoirs  which  remain  yet 
unpublished.  A  sin^lar  accident  led  to  the  dis- 
covery whiuh  has  immurtulized  his  nanio,  and  been 
pregnant  with  such  important  results  in  the  im- 
prorcmrnt  of  science.  His  wife,  the  daughter  of 
the  celrhratcd  profcsiuir  GiUeazzi,  to  whom  he 
wits  tenderly  attached,  being  in  a  declining  state 
of  health,  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  a  soup  pre* 
pared  from  frogs  as  a  restorative.  Some  of  these 
which  hud  been  skinned  and  prepared  fur  the  ser- 
vice of  the  kitchen,  chanced  to  be  placed  upon  a 
table  in  (ialviitii's  laboratory,  while  he  was  en- 
gaged in  making  some  experiments  with  an  elec- 
trical apparatus  which  stood  upon  the  same  table 
with  the  frog's,  which  lay  at  some  little  distance 
from  the  prime  conductor.  One  of  the  company, 
who  was  assisting  Galvani  in  his  experiments,  ac- 
cidentally touching  the  nerve  of  the  thigh  of  one 
of  tlic  frogs  witli  the  point  of  a  knife  the  musdes  | 
of  the  limbs  became  instantly  and  puwerfuUjr 
convuUcd ;  and,  as  Madiune  Galvani  who  tru 
prcseiitj  aud  much  struck  with  the  &iogularity  of 
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the  phoenoraenon,  imagin«rd,  at  the  instant  of 
every  apark  ]>a«tiiig  from  the  couductor :  obnerr- 
ing  this  to  her  huaband  he  dcttrmiincd  to  investi- 
gate the  fact,  atid  accordingly  on  briiij^iiig  the 
point  of  the  scalpel,  which  he  held  in  hi«  hand, 
in  conturt  with  the  crural  nerves  of  ouc  of  the 
frogs,  he  found,  as  hi»  wife  had  pointed  out>  that 
the  aiu<icular  contractions  were  renewed  as  often 
u  a  spark  was  taken  from  the  conductor.  As 
thid  might  have  resulted  iiiniply  from  the  irritation 
of  the  scalpel  and  not  from  the  disengagement  of 
the  Bpark,  to  satisfy  himself  on  this  point  he 
touched  the  same  nerves,  while  the  electrical  ma- 
chine cuiitiritied  ill  a  ittuti'  of  quiescence,  witliout 
exciting  the  slightest  commotion.  Upon  this 
founilation  he  con^itructcd  the  theory  of  the 
science,  which,  with  tlic  rariouij  uiodiBcations 
which  the  labours  of  succcding  ex  peri  mentors  in- 
troduced, Btill  remains  a  lasting  and  noble  roODU- 
mcnt  of  his  industry  and  his  l-alents. 

llie  death  of  his  wife,  who  expited  in  his  arms 
in  1700,  thrcM'  him  fur  a  time  into  a  profound  mi*' 
lanehoty  from  which  he  never  wholly  recovered  : 
he  nUlied  however  sufficiently  in  the  following 
year  to  prepare  his  first  work  upon  this  novel  and 
interesting  subject  for  the  press.  'Ilic  appear- 
ance of  this  volume  excited,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  great  interest,  and  produced  much 
controversy  which  teriuiiiated  only  in  a  con- 
firmation of  the  doctrines  of  its  author.  Mis- 
fortune however  shrouded  the  latter  years  of  this 
excellent  man  in  sadness,  obscurity  and  poverty. 
Refusing,  from   motives   of  conbcience,  to   lub- 
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ttcribe  the  civic  oath  required  by  tlie  revolulionarr 
governors  of  the  Cisalpine  republic,  he  was  dt- 
prived  of  his  public  employment*,  while  the  busv 
hand  of  deatli  robbed  him  of  nearly  the  whole  of 
hi&  nearest  and  denre&t  relatives  in  quick  succes- 
fiion.  Oppressed  with  melancholy  and  distress, 
he  retired  to  seek  repose  from  persecutioo  in 
the  bouBe  of  his  brother  James,  a  man  of  crc. 
dit  and  respectability,  where  he  fell  into  a  state  of 
irrecoverable  debUity.  He  had  long  nuffered  un- 
der an  excruciating  affectiou  of  the  stomach, 
which  was  supposed  to  proceed  fromadiseaseof  the 
pylorus,  the  progress  of  which  all  the  exertions  of 
hU  physicians  Cingari  and  Uttini  could  not  arrest. 
He  was  at  length  released  from  his  suffenngs 
on  the  4th  of  December  1798  in  the  sixty-6natyear 
of  his  age.  The  republican  governors,  ashamed 
perhaps  of  their  severity,  and  relenting  ia  their 
cruelty,  decreed  his  restoration  to  his  honours,  and 
emoluments;  but  too  late!  the  irrevocable  decree 
had  gone  forth,  and  Galvani  reposed  in  peace. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

IVoCKu  of  Aiwtomy  dunog  the  EightMnth  Century— JuoM 
umglaa,  the  (Wiruii  and  predecessor  of  lAictor  WUliam 
HuDltr  as  a,  Tcftchirr  uf  Anatomy  in  I»n(lon— EiccUvnn 
of  his  Hnatuniical  pn^Eianttious :  publishes  Btucciounof 
cumiiiirativc  MyoKniphy  and  of  Aiutomical  Bibliognphy 
— c'leMlden  :  his  early  praflcienqr  in  Anntocny :  hi*  Aia- 
toGoy  of  the  Hucnui  body:  it*  ffrmt  poiinibuity — Heittcr'a 
CoBiMiulium  of  AnKtom^ — Monro  ;  Foundfttioa  of  the 
EdioMrgti  School  of  Medicine ;  hia  Osteolon — Pacdoni's 
diaoomy  of  th«  Glands  in  the  LnngitadiiiiJ  Sinna  whicb 
bf«r  his  DBEoe — Wiiulow— Swed^nboofg^^KniJei^Doc- 
lur  Ilunlrr.  dies  suddenly  of  Angina  PKtorls:  Fost  Mor- 
trm  Mp^uance  of  the  bemrt^K^uikshuik— Huutirr's 
gmvid  ut«rua — Ilell. 

Thb  proj^TMS  of  improvement  in  anatomy  and 
pliyiiioloffy,  though  not  marked  by  any  dtucovi-ry 
C()ual  in  eplcndour  to  that  of  the  circulation  in 
the  preceding  century,  wns  by  no  means  dettlitute 
of  incidents  worthy  of  notice,  or  unpruductive  of 
names  deserving  of  record.  But  we  must  he  brief 
in  our  noUce  of  incidents,  and  sparing  in  our  se- 
lection of  name«. 

Among  the  earliest  and  most  successful  cultiva- 
tors of  anutoiny,  during  the  eighteenth  century, 
was  the  celebrated  James  DougLasjthe  predcccssorof 
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the  distinguished  William  Hunter  as  a  teacher 
anatomy  ia  Lomlun.  He  was  born  in  Scotland 
in  1676,  and  Imviiig  completed  his  studies* 
settled  ail  a  teat'Iier  in  l^oiidon  where  he  cxpr- 
rienucd  tlie  greateist  succeiis.  Holier  whu  viuit- 
ed  bim,  speaks  highly  both  of  him  and  his 
prepnraiiona  which  were  made  witli  much  skill, 
aud  calculated  tu  show  both  the  motions  of  the 
joints  and  the  internal  structure  of  the  bones. 
He  appeursi  to  have  been  meditating,  at  that  time, 
an  extensive  work  on  anatomy  uliich  he  did  out 
complete.  On  Doctor  William  Hunter's  first  ar- 
rival  ill  [>3ndon,  DoiiglaK  took  him  us  an  ajt^i^t- 
ant  at  bis  dissection:^,  aud  gave  him,  at  tJie  sanie 
time,  an  opportunity  of  improving  himself  by  at- 
tending St.  George's  Hosapital.  In  1*07  he  pub- 
lished his  specimen  of  Comparative  Aniitouiy,* 
containing  the  most  correct  account  of  the  mu- 
scles which  had  yet  appeared,  and  giving  a  com- 
parative descripLion  of  all  the  musctes  in  a  man 
and  in  a  dog.  In  1715  appeared  his  «peci< 
cimen  of  Anatomtcfll  Bibliography, t  in  which 
he  gave  a  tolerably  correct  accomnt  of  the  several 
works  upon  anatomy,  with  biographical  skt^tcheti 
of  the  writers;  a  useful  and  instructive  work,  of 
which  an  improved  edition  ap|>earL-d  at  Lcydeu 
in  17S4.  His  next  publication,  but  one,  was  on 
the  subject  of  the  peritonffium,;  and  the  cellular 


•  Myograpliiir  coEU|>arats  fi|»ectmen,   12mo.  Laod.  t"07. 

f  Diblio){ra})]uii;  Kuutumicic  epvcimvD,  M.-U  eatalogus  paw 
nmniuin  auctarum  qui  ab  Hiji|K>crate  ad  Harvcium  rem  uu* 
tomkam  il)u»tranint,  8vo.  Lond.  1~1A. 
'  I  A  Jctcrtptioo  of  Uie  Ba-itunKum,  and  tliat  put  of  tbc 
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membrane  which  ia  situated  outside  it:  a  work  of 
hbility  and  drawn  up  with  the  moi^t  accurate  fide- 
lity. He  had  a  short  time  before  puhliiiheU  a 
treatise  on  Lithotomy  which  has  been  noticed  in 
the  preceding  chapter.  Besides  these  works  be 
contributed  many  papers  to  the  Royal  Society  on 
the  anatomy  of  the  utcrua  and  neighbouring 
vessels,  with  a  variety  of  cases  in  Bur|[ery  which 
were  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions. 
He  diif)  in  ]749> 

Williiun  Chetucldcn,  who  early  distinguished 
himticif  by  biH  pru5cicncy  in  anatomy,  which  he 
had  studied  under  Cowper,  became  in  I71I, 
at  the  af^  of  only  twenty-two,  a  pubUc  lecturer 
on  anatomy  and  xurgcry.  In  1713,  he  pubUiihcd 
his  Anatomy*  accompanied  by  some  select  cases 
in  Burgef}-,  nnd  n  syllabus  of  his  lectures.  Such 
was  the  popularity  which  this  work  acquired,  that, 
after  having  made  various  improrementt),  he  had 
the  aatii^action  to  sec  it  pass  rapidly  through 
six  editions.  To  the  fourth,  and  all  the  suc- 
ceeding editions,  he  subjoined^  in  an  appendix,  a 
short  account  of  the  operation  of  lithotomy, 
which  he  performed  with  success  on  nine  patients 
in  St.  Thomas'  in  the  manner  recommended  by 
bis  contemporary  James  Douglas.  Failing,  how- 
ever, in  some  later  trials,  he  adupted  the  mctbotl 
rccomuieadcd  by  Kau,  iu  which  he  made  such 
improvements  that  out  of  the  first  twenty  patients 

Membr&nB  ccllucarla  which  Ucs  on  the  outstdf  of  h.  4to. 
Lciml   1730. 

*  Anstuiuical  dcseripttoD  of  the  humsa  body :  with  plstus, 
8vo.     Load.  1713. 
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on  whom  be  operated,  not  one  case  of  failure  or- 
i:urre<l.  Nut  withstanding  the  candour  with  which  he 
admitted  Douglas's  improvements  in  t^c  manner  of 
performlnf;  the  hit^^h  operation,  he  was  assailed  in 
an  anonymous  pamjihlet  cniilled  "  IMhulomuscas- 
trains"  which  was  attributed  (a  the  pen  of  Bome 
of  the  partizans  of  Douglas ;  but  his  reputa- 
tion Ktorxl  too  proudly  high  to  suffer  from  such  im- 
potent B»sault8.  Cheseltlen,  although  a  niati  of 
great  teuderness,  was  enthusiastically  attached  to 
hisi  profei>itiun  in  which  his  succesa  wad  propor- 
tionate to  the  ardour  with  which  he  pur&ued  it. 

The  most  diiitinguiehed  work  of  I^urence 
lleistcr,  a  celebrated  physician,  surgeon,  anatomist 
nnd  botani&t,  who  has  been  already  noticed  in  the 
last  chapter,  was  his  Compendium  of  Anatomy* 
first  puhlitihed  in  1717,  which  went  thnm^  a 
grent  riunibcr  of  editions,  and  became  a  very  po- 
pular book.  It  is  valuable,  both  for  its  coninae- 
ness  and  ctearneits,  aa  a  physiological  as  well  as 
anatomical  t>chool  book.  It  completely  super- 
seded the  work  of  Peter  Vcrheyen,  the  dcfccta  of 
which  he  clearly  exposed  in  his  preface,  and 
censured,  not  without  reason,  the  omission  of 
some  of  the  principal  discovericit  of  the  Engliivb, 
Italian,  and  other  anatomists. 

We  now  reach  a  period  the  most  distinguished 
of  any  in  the  medical  annals  of  British  Histor)-, 
the  foundation,  as  it  may  be  truly  called,  of  the 
Sfhnol  of  Medicine  in  Edinburgh,  which  has 
since  uttuincd^  through  the  zeal  and  abilities  of  its 

*  Compendium  Anntomicum,  8vo.  17t7. 
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praR^sBors,  the  first  rank  among  the  medical  sc- 
mirmries  of  Uu-  world.  This  wok  chiefly,  if  not 
ttolcly,  effected  in  the  first  inslAnce  by  the  splen- 
did tulpiita,  and  unrivaLlcd  exertions  of  Doctor 
Alexander  Monro,  a  name  ever  pronounced  with 
respect.  His  father,  a  Burgeon  in  King  WiUium's 
antij-j  waa  resident,  al  the  time  of  hiu  birth  in  St-p- 
teiuher  1697,  on  leave  of  absence  in  London.  On 
quitting  the  army,  Mr.Monro  aettlcd  tti  Edinburgh 
where,  perceiving  hia  son'n  early  indications  of  ge- 
nius and  strong  inclination  for  medicine,  he  care- 
fully superintended  hjji  early  education  and  after- 
^rardit  eent  him  to  London  to  study  anatomy  un- 
der Chcselden,  to  which  young  >fonro  nppHcd  with 
the  grewtcst  indualry  ;  he  likewise  devoted  him- 
self with  the  utmost  assiduity  to  dissection,  ant) 
the  prrpnrntion  of  anatontical  specimens,  which 
he  sent  home.  While  here,  he  laid  the  foundation 
of  his  most  important  work,  that  on  the  bone« ; 
a  sketch  of  which  he  read  before  a  society  to 
which  he  belonged.  From  London  he  proceeded 
to  Purie,  and  thence,  in  the  autumn  of  171N  to 
Leyden,  where  fioerhaare  watt  at  tliat  period  tlu; 
mighty  magnet  of  attraction.  This  distinguished 
teacher  and  acute  observer  made  a  mo«t  favour- 
able report  of  bia  pupil,  which  his  future  cuii- 
nencc  fully  jiutiSed.  Ketuniing  in  17 19  to  Kdiri- 
burgh  he  was  appointed  prufeb&ur  and  denionittru- 
tor  of  anatomy  to  the  company  of  surgeons  ;  and 
soon  after  commenced  lecturing,  employing  the 
preparations  he  had  made  during  hi»  anatomical 
studic!),  as  illustnitiong.     Doctor  AUtou   to  whom 
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Cullen  succeeded  in  the  chair  of  Materia  Mcdica 
in  1760,  at  the  name  time  concurred  iu  Monro's 
plan,  nnd  comaienceU  a  course  of  lectures  on  Ma- 
teria Medica  and  Botany. 

These  were  the  fir»t  public  medical  lectures 
erer  delivcr<-d  in  Edinburgh,  and  were  the  basis 
of  that  school  which  hiui  since  attained  to  auch 
high  distinction.  The  plan  originated  with 
Monro's  father,  who,  by  Inviting  the  whole  college 
of  physicians  and  the  company  of  surgeons, 
without  previously  acquainting  bis  son,  led  bini 
into  that  mode  uf  extemporaneous  delivery  which 
contributed  mi  much  to  his  future  cclebritv;  for 
Incoming  coiifuMed  at  fnidirig  nii  audience  so  dif- 
ferent from  what  he  expected,  he  forgot  the  whole 
of  what  he  had  prepared  for  deliver}*,  and  being 
unprovided  with  notes  to  refresh  his  memory, 
aft«r  Bome  alight  hesitation,  he  began,  with 
great  presence  of  iitind,  hy  exhibiting  some  of 
Ilia  preparations,  in  order  \a  gain  time  for  n?col- 
lection,  and  then  commenced  an  extemporaneous 
exposition  of  the  puqiort  of  his  lecture,  without 
the  ijlightcst  reference  to  his  premeditated  mute- 
rials.  A  regular  scries  of  medical  lectures  xs'as 
now,  through  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  Doc- 
tor Monro's  father  established  in  Edinburgh ; 
and,  to  cruwn  the  wliole,  an  uifiriuary  having 
been  erected,  endowed  and  incorporated  by  char- 
ter, a  courne  of  clinical  lectures  on  suigcrj-  wa» 
coiiimenced  by  Doctor  Monro,  and  ultimately  on 
the  Medical  cases  al^o,  by  Doctor  Rutherford  in 
1748.     None,  however,  contributed  equally  with 
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Doctor  Monro  to  fan  ihc  prowing  flame  of  cele- 
brity, and  rattK  tlic  school  of  Edinburgh  to  the 
proud  pre-emitience  K  now  maintains. 

His  osteology,  firet  projected  wben  only  a 
student  in  London,  waa  now  completed  and  gireu 
to  the  public  for  the  use  of  hi<i  pupiU :  it  soon, 
however,  ocquiird  a  nwre  extensive  popularity, 
pouing  through  numerous  editions  at  home,  and 
beiBg  translated  into  many  European  tongues 
abrorul.  To  the  later  editions  ii  concise  account 
of  the  nerves,  lacteal  system  and  thoracic  duct 
wu  luhjoined. 

Nat  content  with  the  services  he  had  thus  per- 
formed to  science,  the  zeal  of  Doctor  Monro  led 
to  the  formation  of  a  society  for  the  publication  of 
papers  on  professional  subjects,  to  the  contents  of 
whoiie  useful  volumes  the  pen  of  Monro  was  the 
most  copious  contributor.  In  1*59  he  resigned 
the  [inatoiniciil  chair,  which  he  had  filled  with 
such  dimiiiguihlied  zeal  and  ability  forncarly  forty 
years,  to  his  son,  still  however  continuing  to  de- 
liver his  clinical  lectures  at  the  iof^rniary.  At 
length  a  fungous  ulcer  of  the  bladder  and  rectum, 
the  pain  of  which  he  endured  with  the  greatest 
patience  and  fortitude,  terminated  his  lung  and 
useful  life,  on  the  loth  of  July  17G7,  tn  the 
seventieth  year  of  his  age. 

Antonio  Accioni,  a  native  of  Reggio,  and  dli ' 
tinguiahcd  for  hi»  anatomical  researches,  especially 
into  the  structun*  of  the  brain,  dura  mater,  &c,  pub- 


*  Oibeologf,  or  1>cattse  on  ttie  Asatonjr  of  tlt«  Bones. 
EdiBb.  1736. 
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liflhed  in  17QI  liia  linal  disquisltjon*  rotpectin^ 
hit  fieiTouritc  subject,  the  supposed  muscular  nature 
and  action  of  the  dura  mater.  Although  later 
anatomists  have  refused  tu  atlmit  his  opinions, 
thpy  were  uiaititained  with  considerable  in- 
genuity, and  the  investigations  to  which  tiie 
controversy  led,  contributed  greatly  to  improve 
our  acquaintance  with  the  parts  which  were 
connected  with  the  subject  in  dispute.  The 
controversy  commenced  as  far  back  as  I701. 
Pacciuni  tht.>n  publibhcd  his  first  work  an  the 
tttructure  of  the  dura  niater,t  in  which  be  main- 
tained the  muscular  and  contractile  nature  of  the 
dura  mater,  which  he  imagined,  by  means  of  its 
connection  with  the  tentoria,  to  act  by  alternate 
compreKaion  upon  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  ; 
this  opinion  being  contradicted  by  13agUn,  Fau- 
tonie,  and  others,  he  published  a  vecund  disserta- 
tion on  the  8ubject,I  in  which  he  announced  the 
discovery  of  glands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  longitn- 
dinal  sinus.  This  discovery  inv<ilvcd  him  in  fmh 
ditiputcs  trith  other  anatomistn,  and  produced 
fresh  vindications  of  his  opinions  and  discoveries 
from  himsclf,§  in  which  he  defended  hia  doctrine 

*  Dis&ertatioaes  physko-aAatoDiics  4t  Dura  Meiua«e 
humana,  novis  expcrimciitis  ot  lucubratianibuj  anctiK  etu* 
lutCrnta?.     Koraai,  1721. 

t  [)c  Dunr  M  atria  Tuhrica  et  umu,  duquiutio  kuttoouca. 
Romw.  I?0l. 

UiMcrtAtio  cpislolnns  dr  gliuirliiliA  eongkibaitu  Dura 
MeuiuRU  humauK,  iodcqae  Qitis  Lympbaticifi,  oA  piuo  roa- 
trrni  pmcUictis,  &<1  cl&riiiaiinQm  virum  Locam  Schrocckiun. 
Koinse,  170j. 

^  DmcrtKtionn  biuc  wt  spMtatissimum  nnua  Jobma- 
ueta  Fftntouum  daUr,  &c.  KumK,  1713. 
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of  the  glandular  structure  of  tboM  parts.  Tlie 
glaiids  which  thus  invulved  their  discoverer  in 
such  bitter  controversy  iire  situated  on  the  inside 
of  the  longitudiiia]  siuus,  and  are  couaectcd'Mth 
the  0[>ening  of  the  veins  J  but,  although  their  ex- 
istence is  fully  admitted,  the  nature  of  their  use 
has,  by  no  means,  been  clearly  ascertained. 

In  1723,  James  Benignus  Winslow,  an  eminent 
Professor  of  Anatoniy,  Physic,  and  Surgery,  in 
the  Uuirersity  of  Paris,  published  his  Treatise  on 
Anatomy,*  which  yet  maintains  a  high  reputation, 
being  remarkable  for  its  cleurncss,  concitenevi, 
and  excellence  of  amingemcnt. 

To  tfaoK  to  whom  the  name  ofKmnianuel  Swe- 
denborg  is  only  known  in  connection  with  his 
mystic  dcliisinnii,  it  may  appear  extraordinary  to 
meet  with  it  in  a  history  of  Medicine.  But  Swe- 
denborg,  like  SvTammerdam,  van  not  alwaya  tlie 
victim  of  a  diaurdeted  iniaginatiun  and  delusive 
fantasies,  but  in  early  life  was  distinguished  for 
hiH  gaiety,  hia  talents,  and  his  erudition;  and,  be- 
sides other  works  not  connected  with  the  subject 
of  medicine,  published  in  1743  his  great  Auatomt- 
cal  and  Physiological  work.f  in  the  first  chapter  or 
paragraph,  as  he  terms  it,  of  which  he  discusses  the 
composition,  andwhathe  styles, tbegenuineesaence 
of  the  blood ;  ui  the  second  he  treats  of  the  circula- 


"  Eiporition  Anataaiiqiie  At  la  stnictura  da  corps  hnuiD. 
4to.  1733. 

f  C£roi>omia  Rrgni  Anjinalis  in  tnuuactioMs  diviss,  qoa- 
niiii  hKc  ptiua  de  sftiij^atiiL'  eju«  orteriU  venia  ct  curdc  s^t. 
1t«.  Amttdoiluui.  U'ti. 
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Uon^  and  the  artcritrs  and  veins  with  their  coats  ; 
iu  the  third,  of  the  formation  of  the  chick  in  the 
egg,  and  tlie  first  rudiments  (tHchoamenta)  of  the 
artAfes,  veins,  and  heart;  in  the  fourtli.  of  the 
circulation  bt-fore  birth,  the  foramen  ovule  and  ar- 
terial caiiul  of  the  fwtal  heart ;  the  fifth  trcata  of 
the  heart  of  the  sea-turtle  ;  the  sixth  of  the  coro- 
nary and  other  vessels  belonging  to  the  heart ;  Uie 
«eventh  of  the  motion  of  the  hrart  in  adults,  illus- 
trated  by  a  plate ;  and  the  eighth  and  last,  giving 
an  introduction  to  a  rational  physiology,  or  that 
science  which  treats  of  the  essence  and  the  nature 
of  the  soul.  Such  is  a  brief  analysis  of  the  con- 
tents of  this  singular  volume,  which  contains 
much  erudition,  not,  Iiowever,  unmixed  with  the 
hypothetical  jargon  of  the  day. 

TheophiUis  de  Bordcau,  iu  a  small  volume  which 
he  published  on  the  pulse  in  176fi,*  went  far  be- 
yond Soluno,  and  fnr  indeed  beyond  tvhat  can  be 
followed  in  practice,  in  his  discrimination  of  the 
endless  varieties  of  pulse.  In  another  work,  which 
he  published  on  the  mucous  tissue  and  cellu- 
liar  membrane,  he  disingenuously  claimed  aa  hia 
own  the  discovery  of  some  properties  of  the 
cellular  membrane,  which  really  were  made  by 
HaUer  and  others.  The  work,  nevertheless,  is 
one  of  merit.  He  hail  in  \7-*6  published  a  duo- 
decimo volume  uf  letters,  on  the  mineral  waters 
of  Uearn.f  De  Bordeau  imagined  he  had  dLscorer- 


*  Recherches  aur  le  pouls  par  rapport  oos  criaes.  ismo. 
TarU,  1756. 

t  ]>'nre5  contcnant  del  eisttis  ma  Vhh/Uin  d«  caox  mm^- 
nlv5  du  Beam,  tec.  ISmo,  17l6> 
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rd  a  duct  Icadingfrom  the  thyritxl  gland  into  the 
trachea. 

In  1760,  Peter  Cani|>«r,  a  di^tingubhcd  phw- 
cian  and  surgeon,  published  at  Ain&terdam  Tiib 
magnificent  work  on  Anatoni}',*  the  plates  of 
which,  from  drawings  of  his  own,  are  retuarkablc 
for  their  accurac)- ;  but  dpath,  unhappily,  inter- 
rupted the  coaipletiun  uf  his  design.  Camper,  a 
shcfrt  time  licfore  his  death,  published  au  account 
uf  hid  method  of  perfuruiing  the  uperatioii  of  li- 
thotoiity,  in  a  Dutch  journal  at  Amstenlam  *,  it 
had  been  cunimunicated  to  htin,  he  eiud,  by  M. 
IjnaU,  who  informed  him  he  had  not  lo»t  a  patient 
by  the  openition  hince  hchadadoptedit.  There  was 
little  novelty,  however,  in  the  method,  which  had 
been  introduced  by  Peter  Frauoo,  who  had  died 
nearly  tlirec  centuries  before,  but  which  method 
bad  been  discontinued  on  account  of  its  nu- 
mermm  incnnvenicncica.  About  the  year  177-1  he 
comniimicatcd  an  account  uf  the  obstetric  lever  of 
Kouenliuviten,  to  the  royal  Academy  of  Surgeons 
at  Paris,  who,  in  consequence,  admitted  hitn  as 
a  foreig-n  asuociute. 

In  1771  appeared  the  first  part  of  a  work  on  the 
Natural  History  of  the  teeth,t  by  Mr.,  afterwards 


'  DnnonKtrtitionuTn    Anatnmico-pAthuIngicarum,      Litxr 

Erimufl,  ID   ffllifl  inttvimo   cum  nuatunr  lij^rie  :  and  io  1763, 
iber  bvcudi1u«,  ccnlinvas  pcKb  humaDic  fobncani  ct  niurbua. 
Folio.  Ainstdudftmi. 

t  Oa  Uio  Naturd  History  of  Uw  TmUi.  -Ito.  Lunduu, 
1771. 


Dr.  John  Hunter,  brother  to  the  equally  cele- 
brated Dr.  William  Hunter,  who  had  commenced 
bis  career  in  London  ut  an  asiiiiitant  to  Or.  James 
Douglas,  and  became  afterwurdH  an  eminent 
teacher  of  Anatomy  himself.*  Dr.  John  Hunter, 
the  yuun^T  brother,  rxwe  to  equal  eminence  mm  a 
public  lecturer,  aud  both  brutberii  acquired  great 
celebrity,  by  the  splendid  museums  which  they 
formed.  The  second  partofDr.John  Huiiter'swork 
on  teeth,  containing  an  account  of  the  diseases  to 
which  they  ure  subject,  appeared  in  l''B.  Both 
works  displayed  great  accuracy  of  research,  and 
arc  highly  valuable  to  the  practical  dentist.  His 
work  on  Syphilis,  was  published  in  I78fi,and  how- 
ever severely  criticized  on  its  first  ap{>earauce,  both 
in  point  of  theorj'  and  practice,  will  ever  re- 
main a  monument  of  his  sagacity  and  observation. 
Dr.  Hunter  died  suddenly,  while  in  the  act  of 
turning  rniind  to  speak  to  one  of  the  physi- 
cians at  St.  George's  Hospital,  on  the  16th  of 
October,  1 7^)3,  of  &  paroxysm  of  angina  pectoris, 
a  complaint  to  which  he  had  l>een  for  some  yean 
subject,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  hia  iige.  His 
heart  was  found,  on  dissection,  to  be  the  chief  seat 
of  disease  ;  it  appeared  reduced  in  sire,  the  co- 
ronary arteries  were  completely  ossified,  and  os- 
sificaEiun  had  commenced  in  the  valves.  Efiuolly 
industrious  and  persevering  with  his  elder  brother, 

*  Amung  otlipf  pupil*  who  nttrndril  the  lectmra  of  thi* 
diKdniiuishL-d  teacher,  was  the  celebrated  Dr.  Edward  Jenner, 
to  wlium  hutimiiily  is  to  dvcply  iIl(lri>tl^d  for  diffuuog  tbc 
practice  of  vaccioation. 
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John  nppeATs  to  have  considerably  eurpa»»rd  him 
in  originality  uf  gcuius,  aiid  powers  of  invcstiga- 
tioD ;  and  his  geuenil  character  fully  justified  the 
opinion  pronounced  by  Lavator  on  seeing  his  por- 
trait, painted  by  Sir  Jo«hua  Reynolds,  "  This  maa 
thinks  for  hunaelf." 

WilHaoi  Cniikuhank,  n  celebrated  Anatomist, 
who  wus  born  at  iidinbur^li  in  l"-*^)  Qnd  for  many 
years  filled  the  post  of  librarian  to  the  late  Dr. 
William  Hunter,  and  afterwards  became  his  aiLsis. 
tant  lecturer,  published  in  i7H'i,  his  Anatomy  of 
the  ab(torbcnt»,*  in  which  he  described  the  struc- 
ture and  situation  of  the  ralvular  lymphatic  .ibaor. 
bcntii.  Win  situation  with  Dr.  Hunter  aiTurded 
Bu  ample  field  for  the  display  of  his  abilities,  and 
his  assiduity  being  fully  equal  to  hi^  skill,  he  con- 
tributed lai^ely  to  enrich  Dr.  Hunter's  splendid 
museum,  by  his  beautiful  preparations,  and  esp^ 
cially  by  his  curious  injections  of  tlte  lymphatics. 
In  1795  he  conimunicutixl  to  the  Royal  ^Society, 
a  valuable  pap«r,  on  tlte  re^neration  of  tlie 
nerves,  which  will  be  found  in  the  philosophical 
transactions  of  that  year;  in  the  same  year, he 
published  a  pamphlet  on  insensible  perspiration  ; 
and  two  years  after,  an  account  of  the  appearances 
in  the  ovaria  of  rabbits,  at  different  stages  of  their 
pregnancy.  But  his  work  on  the  absorbents  is 
that  which  will  perpetuate  his  name,  being  iudis- 
putably  the  most  correct  and  valuable  which  we 


*  Anttom?  of  tli<  slworbest  Tcwdi  of  the  hnmsD  body. 
Losdon.  17S6. 
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have  upon  the  subject.     CruiclcBhaiik  died 
37th  uf  June,  1800. 

A  posthiiinniis  work  in  l^tin  on  the  fntcUire  of 
the  put't'llu  and  olecranon,  by  Uic  Lite  Fctcr  Cam- 
per, enriched  with   cases,  illustrationii  frum, 
references  to  a  variety  of  authors,  was  publishi 
in  17H9>  in  quarto,  by  his  &on  Adrian  Gilleii  Cam- 
per, at  the  Hague,  accompanied   by  two   plates, 
which  are  but  indlSereotly  executed,  and   in   the 
last  of  which  a  representation  is  given  of  what  is 
called  a  perfect  cure  of  a   fractured   patella,   al- 
though  the  two  portions  of  the  bone  remain 
separated  by  an  interval  of  not  less   than    foi 
incbea. 

Although  our  contracted  limits  have  coiupclled 
the  ootiiisioii  of, many  names  and  publications 
which  justly  claimed  insertion,  it  would  be  uu- 
pardonable  to  pass  without  some  notice  the  splen- 
did and  accurate  work  on  the  gravid  uterus,* 
wliich  wit8  left  incomplete,  at  the  time  of  his  dea 
in  March  1 783,  by  the  late  Dr.  William  Hunter. 
This  magniBcent  work,  in  whicli  all  the  principal 
changes  wliich  occur  during  the  nine  montlis 
pregnancy,  are  exhibited  ]o  a  degree  of  perfeo 
tion  never  before  attiiincd,  in  n  ftcrics  of  thirtv* 
four  folio  plateta,  executed  from  drawlngM  of  jub- 
jecta  and  preparations  made  by  the  Brst  artists, 
first  appeared  in  1775,  and  contained  the  first 
representation  of  the  retrorerted  ntenis,  and  tha 
membrana  dcsidua  reSexa,  discovered  by  the 
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is 


Tb*  Anatomjr  of  the  gravid  utenu.  Loodoo,  t77^ 
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hor.  He  did  not,  however,  live  to  complete  the 
anatomical  deccriptton  of  the  fif^rm,  which  his 
nephew,  the  late  eminent  Dr.  Boillie,  at  length 
did  in  1794,  when  he  published  this  long  desired 
work.* 

The  last  anatomical  work  which  our  limitH  per- 
mit of  being  noticed,  is  the  excellent  system  of 
Aoatotny  in  four  voluinct>,t  published  by  thai  dis- 
tinguished  Surgeon  and  Anatorni»t,  John  Bell. 
Thi«  work  cxliihitit  the  moKt  complete  and  oonipre- 
heiiMveviewof  the  progress  and  of  the  discoveries  in 
Anatomy  up  to  the  period  of  its  publication.  Otdy 
the  two  firiit  of  these  vntumes  belong  to  the 
eighteenth  century,  of  which  the  first,  published  in 
1793,  ciMitains  the  asteulugy,  and  myolog)- ;  the 
second  containing  the  anatiiniy  of  the  heart  and 
arteries,  uppcjired  in  1797.  'ITieitc,  and  the  two 
remaining  volumcui  arc  of  too  well  known  mcrft, 
to  re<)uirccDmineudatioii  here. 

Having  now  reached  the  close  of  the  History 
of  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Anatomy,  from  the 
creation  of  the  world  to  the  commcticemeut  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  endcuvourcd  to  exhibit 
aa  fully  and  a*  faithfully  as  the  scanty  sources 
of  information  within  our  reach  would  permit, 
the  progressive   development  of  the   human  fa- 

*  Anatomical  docriptioa  of  the  gravid  utcnu  ukI  iti  coa< 
tcnU.  LoDdon,  i71H. 

■f  Aouomy  of  the  Haman  Body.  vol.  i,  Aaatoiny  of  tha 
booM,  miucln,  and  joinU.  hdtnbur^h.  1793.  vol.  ii.  Anatomy 
of  the  heart  sad  antvin.  Ediuburjth,  1797.  vol.  iii.  cuDlain- 
inar  the  nemnu  Byatcm,  London,  IS03,  vol.  tv.  coataiaiDg  the 
abdoouaal  viMsrai  &c.  London.  1 604,  all  in  laxge  octavo. 


culUes,  with  the  occiuional  intcrrupUuns  and  fluc- 
tuatiuiis  which  it  experienced  in  pn>]>nrtioii  as  the 
human  niiud  was  left  more  or  lean  free  fmni  thr 
shackles  of  arbitrary  power  or  spiritiukl  desjmtism, 
we  may,  we  trust,  be  peruiitted  without  reprotich  to 
lay  down  our  wear)'  pen  without  entering'  upon 
the  vast,  although  tempting  fields  of  botany,  che- 
mi^t^y,  and  phannac}',  which  Kprcad  in  KmUing, 
but  in  almost  endleKS,  perspective  beyond  our 
view.  Gladly  would  we  cull  a  wreath  fram  the 
lovely  garden  of  Uie  Swedish  sage  tu  grace  the 
brows  of  Har\'ey ;  or  pluck  a  gem  from  the 
ample  stores  of  our  regretted  Davy,  to  lend  an 
attraction  to  the  uninviting  pages  of  our  own  arid, 
but  far  from  barren  hi&tory.  But,  both  botany 
and  chemistry,  during  the  eighteenth  century,  at- 
tained to  a  magnitude  and  importance  which  for- 
bids their  being  longer  treated  as  the  bandmaida 
of  medicine.  They  call  for  the  labours  of  a  dis- 
tuict  bistonan. 
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